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CHINA  AND  fHE  CHINESE  BSTOIUTION. 

The  moptm  of  eyento  which  has  given  us  so  great  interest  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Faafie  and  the  affairs  of  the  east,  elaiates  China  to  an  important  place  in 
Ihe  racards  of  eTeij  American.  Already  has  oar  commerce  wita  her  increased 
from  Aout  |5,0OO,000,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  over  |14,000,000  in 
18S4.  More  than  20,000  Chinese  have  settled  in  a  mngle  one  of  oar  States.  It 
iiiiiffiealt  to  forsee  what  influences  may  be  exerted  in  their  celestial  home  ftom 
those,  as  it  were,  neighbor  regions  which  our  people  are  &st  occupying,  almost 
from  Rnsrian  America  down  to  the  central  isthmus. 

Our  information  concerning  the  Chinese  empire  has  but  just 
commenced.  And  though  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  anything 
was  known  with  tolerable  accuracy  concerning  it,  now  it 
draws  the  gaze  of  Christendom. 

The  few  Chinese  seen  in  the  seaports  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  '*  Celestials."  They  should 
be  seen  as  they  are  at  home,  if  we  would  comprehend  their 
nationality.  We  should  see  them  walking  in  satin  shoes,  with 
white  soles  of  paper,  or  floating  through  the  streets  in  gowns 
of  silk,  with  waving  fans  paint^  with  extracts  of  poets  two 
tiiousand  years  ol<kr  than  Chaucer,  and  from  philosophers 
perhaps  three  thousand  years  prior  to  Lord  Bacon.  And 
when  we  see  the  Chinese  gentlemen,  we  are  told,  we  shall 
find  them  the  **  Yankees  of  the  East;"  that  we  shall  be  aston- 
ished at  their  refinement,  intelligence,  and  enterprise;  that 
they  are  gentlemen  in  their  address,  shrewd  in  driving  a  bar- 
gain, acute  as  diplomats,  and  possessed  of  an  extensive  and 
polished  literature.    Nous  verrons. 

For  manjr  centuries  China  was  known  to  Europe  only  by 
vague  traditions  and  antiquated  descriptions.  And  the  tradi- 
tioos  concerning  it  only  served  to  thicken  the  darkness  in 
which  the  inquirer  was  wandenng,  and  the  descriptions  given 
were  vague  and  totally  unworuy  of  confidence.  Most  of 
them  were  written  for  a  penny  a  line,  or  to  relieve  a  heated 
brain,  or  to  excite  national  enterprise,  and  written  by  men  who 
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had  never  travelled  through  any  of  those  eastern  lands.  Even 
Marco  Polo  never  entered  China*  and  if  Oliver  Groldsmith  had 
ever  crossed  the  great  wall,  he  would  never  have  written 
"  The  Citizen  of  the  World."  It  was  by  means  of  the  Portu- 
gese navigators  who  succeeded  Vasco  ae  Gama  that  EHrope 
first  received  any  certain  information  of  the  situation,  extent, 
and  splendor  of  China.  The  sources  of  the  information  of  our 
day  concerning  this  vast  portion  of  our  globe  are  from  ambas- 
sadors, exploring  expeditions»  under  the  patronage  of  enlight- 
ened governments,,  travellers,  merchants,  and,  most  of  all, 
from  the  personal  explorations  and  labors  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. 

By  glancing  at  thisJ  map,  which  is  the  best  one  I  have  been 
able  to  procure,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  American 
missionaries,  you  will  see  that  China  extends  from  within  18^ 
at  the  equator  to  66°  north  latitude.  Its  breadth  is  2,100 
miles,  and  its  length  3,350,  or,  according  to  some,  4,000  miles, 
that  is,  a  length  of  779  of  longitude  by  a  breadth  of  40°  of 
latitude.  McCulloch  estimates  it  at  5,o00,000  square  miles, 
others  say  7,000,000. 

The  best  authors  agree  in  putting  down  the  population  at 
400,000,000,  or  at  about  half  of  the  numan  family.  The  form 
of  the  empire  a{)proaches  a  rectangle,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  its  boundaries,  especially  on  the  western  frontier.  The 
circuit  of  the  whole  empire  is  12,550  miles,  or  about  half  the 
circumference  of  the  glooe.  It  is  about  one-third  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  one-tenth  ofthe  habitable  globe,  and,  next  to  Russia, 
is  the  largest  empire  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth.  A 
moment's  comparison  may  give  us  a  more  distinct  idea  of  its 
size :  Russia  is  nearly  6,000  miles  in  length,  by  an  average 
breadth  of  only  l,dOO  miles,  and  measures  7,725,000  square 
miles,  or  one-seventh  of  the  land  of  the  globe.  As  it  regards 
large  portions  of  Russia,  of  the  British  possessions  in  Africa, 
India,  and  Australia,  they  are  either  absolutely  uninhabitable, 
or  incapable  of  supporting  a  very  large  population,  while  the 
greater  part  of  China  and  of  our  own  temtory  is  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  capable  of  subsisting  a  dense  population. 
The  Chinese  territory  is  equal  to  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and,  in  extent  of  culture  and  population,  far  beyond 
tiiem.  The  boundaries  ofthe  United* States  are  so  migratory, 
like  those  of  the  British  empire  in  the  east,  that  I  cannot  give 
the  number  of  square  miles  belonging  to  either  of  them. 

There  are  several  great  mountain  ranges  in  the  interior  of 
China,  and  on  its  north  and  west  boundaries,  through  which 
there  are  but  few  passes  that  would  admit  an  army.    The 
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empire  may  be  divided  into  the  mountainous  country,  the 
liilfy  oouDtry,  and  the  great  plain.    The  coasts  are  rocky,  and 
indented  with  namerous  harbors  and  mouths  of  rivers.    Its 
mountains  and  hills  stre  in  several  large  districts,  covered  with 
immense  forests  of  tall  trees,  and  contain  large  beds  of  coal. 
The  valleys  and  river  banks  are  extremely  fertile.    Its  nume- 
rous lakes,  like  its  rivers,  are  filled  with  fish  and  birds.    It 
has,  I  believe,  all  the  animals  of  'Europe,  with  the  addition  of 
the  camel,  lion,  tiger,  and  elephant.     The  Bactrian,  or  two* 
humped  camel,  wanders  wild  over  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mon«- 
^lia.    There  are  also  namerous  wild  asses  and  horses  in 
some  parts  of  the  empire.    All  the  usual  domestic  spimals, 
and  a  numerous  class  of  vdld  for  animals,  are  found  there. 
The  fewls  are  exceedingly  numerous,  specimens  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  city,  and  its  pheasants  are  of  world-wide 
celebrity.     Their  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls  are  the  best  discip- 
lined in  the  world.    It  is  said  they  all  come  home  at  night 
ftom  the  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes  at  a  given  signal.    Reptiles, 
fishes,  and  insects  are  in  quantities  immeasurable,  but  amply 
sufficient  to  feed  and  to  punish  the  children  of  Sinim,  as  the  genu- 
ine descendants  of  Adam.     The  flora  of  China  is  a  field  yet 
unexplored.    You  know  that  the  tea^lant  stands  at  the  head 
of  its  botany.     There  are  also  three  kinds  of  oranges,  most 
delicious,  which  are  said  not  to  grow  in  any  other  country. 
Their  fruit  trees  are  exceedingly  numerous.    They  have  cin- 
namon, nutmegs,  and  white  cabbage ;  onions,  beans,  turnips, 
and  indigo.     They  have  yams,  sugar-cane,  and  bamboo;  sar- 
sapariUa,  cloves,  and  cainphor.    They  have  potatoes,  rhubarb, 
cotton,  rice,  flax,  and  mulberry.     Agriculture  receives  the 
h^lhest  honors  of  the  government.     The  emperor  himself  an- 
naally  confers  upon  it  the  highest  dignity  and  encouragement. 
Its  minerals  are  scarcely  Imown  to  geologists ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  China  abounds  in  tin  and  silver  mines,  coal,  lead,  and 
iron,  copper,  rock  salt,  topazes,  jaspers,  chalcedonies,  and  pre- 
cious gems.    Instruments  and  vessels  of  gold  are  found  in  their 
ancient  tumuli.    The  art  of  mining  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
nse  among  the  Mongolians  from  a  very  remote  age.     The 
silver  mines  are  believed  to  be  abundant,  but  are  not  much 
worked.     There  are  also  gold  mines  in  the  country.    Granite, 
porphyry,  and  various  kinds  of  marble  abounds,  and  is  easily 
obtained.  Chinese  granite  is  used  extensively  in  building  houses 
in  San  Francisco.    As  miners,  they  aire  believed  to  be  the 
most  persevering  and  skilfiil  in  the  world.   It  is  said  that  about 
thhty  thousand  Chinese,  chiefly  miners,  are  already  in  Cali- 
femia,  and  that  a  number  are  on  their  way  to  the  Tennessee 
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fron-works.  It  is  certain  that  aa  long  ago  as  the  days  af  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  the  Chinese  were  celebrated  for  their  skill 
and  success  in  mining.  And  even  when  Alexander  the  Great 
invaded  Thibet  and  India  the  rich  products  of  this  part  of  Asia 
ereatly  excited  the  Greeks.  Ana  one  of  the  most  curious 
documents  I  have  ever  seen  is  the  custom-house  catalogue  of 
articles  of  merchandise  that  had  to  pay  duty  at  Alexandria 
when  the  Romans  p[ovemed  Egypt.  Among  these  articles  a 
number  are  recessed  as  the  products  of  Cnina.  The  reve- 
nues of  this  empire  are  variously  stated,  but  it  is  believed  they 
amount  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while 
our  own  is  perhaps  less  than  seventy  millions. 

Thbir  Art  and  Industry. — Their  numerous  canals  are  an 
astonishment  to  travellers,  for  their  length  and  commodious- 
ness.  They  are  deep  enough  to  carry  large  vessels  at  all  sea- 
sons. The  vessels  are,  however,  dragged  by  men.  Their 
banks  are  lined  with  stone  quays.  There  is  probably  more 
miles  of  transit  by  canals  in  Ctuna  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Few  works  in  any  age  or  country  can  be  mentioned 
in  comparison  with  the  imperial  canaL  The  main  trunk  is  700 
miles  long,  but  by  means  of  lakes  and  rivers  connected  with 
it  goods  and  passengers  have  an  inland  transit  across  the 
country  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1,600  • 
miles,  or  about  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  our  railroad  route.  There  is  also  a  communication, 
by  means  of  this  canal  and  its  branches,  from  the  capital  to 
nearly  every  large  town  in  the  empire. 

A  portion  of  this  canal  was  built  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
the  rest  of  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  a  grandson  of 
Oenghis-Khan.  At  one  time  300,000  men  were  at  work  on 
it.  It  was  made  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  internal  naviga- 
tion, but  also  for  draining  some  parts  of  the  interior,  and  irri- 
gating others.  Its  artificial  level  is  sometimes  twenty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  country.  Its  flood-gates,  bridges,  vii* 
lages,  and  the  cultivated  fields  that  line  its  banks,  have  excited 
the  liveliest  admiration  of  all  travellers.  The  plain  of  this 
canal  is  the  most  populous  spot  of  the  earth.  The  population 
is  more  than  two-thurds  of  all  Europe.  This  plain  extends 
from  the  great  wall  north  of  Peking  to  the  confluence  of  the 
great  rivers  Yeang-tze-Keang  and  Kaie-Kiang,  containing 
more  than  200,000  square  miles,  and  is  seven  times  as  lar^e 
as  the  garden  of  Europe,  Lombardy,  with  which  it  may,  m 
many  respects,  be  favorably  compared. 

Thb  Obbat  Wall. — ^It  was  to  protect  their  fertile  and  popu- 
lous valley  on  the  north  the  grtat  watt  was  built  about  two  thou- 
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sand  years  ago,  or  two  hundred  years  before  Christ  This  wall 
is  earned  over  mountaias»  rivers,  and  valleys,  to  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  which  will  probably  be  the  length  of 
the  Opelousas  railroad  whon  it  reaches  San  Diego*  This  wall 
was  built  of  earth,  brick,  and  stone,  with  occasional  terraces 
and  towers.  Its  average  height,  according  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy,  is  twenty  feet.  Dr.  Bowring,  of  Endand,  has 
made  a  curious  calculation,  which  shows  that  if  aU  me  bricks, 
gtoaes  and  masonry  of  Great  Britain  were  gathered  together, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  materials  enough  for  the  wall 
of  China,  and  that  all  the  buildings  in  London  put  together 
would  not  make  the  towers  and  turrets  which  adorn  it.  From 
these  stupendous  works  of  the  Chinese,  we  should  learn  that 
canals  and  roads  across  the  Isthmus,  and  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  are  possible  and  practicable,  and  are  an  impe- 
rious necessity. 

The  architecture  of  China,  like  many  of  their  habits  and 
customs,  is  unique,  diflfering  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
from  Europe.  They  have  numerous  royal  palaces,  temples, 
bridges,  dwelling  houses,  triumphal  arches  and  sepulchres, 
wWch  are  built  of  bricks,  scented  woods,  alabaster,  marble, 
granite,  porphyry,  bamboo,  and  porcelain.  And  many  of 
tiiem  are  inlaid  with  ivory,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  as  were  the  palaces  of  Solomon  and  of  Babylon  and 
Ninevah,  of  Peru  and  Anabuac.  Within  the  city  of  Peking* 
alone  there  are  said  to  be  ten  thousand  temples,  many  of 
which  are  beautiful  and  magnificent.  The  great  porcelain 
tower  is  at  Nankin.  It  is  nine  stories  high.  A  pagoda  has 
been  built  at  Kew,  in  England,  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  to 
represent  it.  Throughout  the  country  many  triumphal  arches 
are  seen.  And  although  Coniucius  strictly  prohioited  idols, 
or  the  worship  of  anything  but  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  there 
are  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  temples  in  • 
the  empire  dedicated  to  him,  and  sixty-two  thousand  animals, 
pigs  and  rabbits,  annually  sacrificed  to  his  memory. 

I  cannot  close  even  this  brief  notice  of  their  industrial  arts 
without  reminding  you  that  at  least  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant inventions  or  discoveries  of  our  race  were  known  to  the 
"Sons  of  Ham"  or  of  the  "  land  of  Sinim,"  lon^  before  they 
were  known  to  Europe.  I  mean  the  art  of  printmg,  the  com- 
position of  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  compass.  And  to 
these  must  be  added  the  two  remarkable  manufactures,  of 
which  they  are  the  unquestioned  inventors,  the  making  of 
silk  and  of  porcelain ;  the  art  of  the  latter  remains  to  this  day 
a  secret,  I  believe,  known  only  to  the  Chinese.    It  is  now  con- 
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sidered  certain  that  the  art  of  printing  was  practised  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  tenth  century.  And,  though  they  did  not  apply 
powder  to  guns,  yet  it  is  doubtless  true  that  they  made  poi^- 
der  from  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  willow  charcoal,  and  used  it 
in  fire-works,  fire-crackers,  and  the  like,  for  centuries  before 
it  was  applied  to  fire  arms  in  Europe.  And  as  early  as  121 
of  our  era,  the  magnetic  compass,  or  the  attractive  power  of 
the  loadstone,  and  its  property  of  communicating  polarity  to 
iron  is  distinctly  described  in  a  Chinese  dictionary  finished  in 
that  year. 

The  literature  and  peculiar  habits  of  the  Chinese  I  have  not 
time  to  consider.  The  religion  of  the  Mongolians,  Mantchurians, 
and  all  the  nations  of  Thibet  is  that  of  the  Grand  Llama,  who 
is  their  Pope  or  Supreme  Patriarch.  The  prevailing  reli^oa 
of  China  proper  is  that  of  Confucius.  This  is  the  state  religion. 
The  religion  of  Foh  or  Budha  has  also  numerous  followers. 
Budhism  was  introduced  into  China  from  Hindostan  about  the 
begining  of  our  era.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  people  hold 
to  a  system  of  manifold  superstitions  called  Povnsm.  They  are 
full  of  the  terrible  rites  and  superstitions  of  idolatry.  They 
worship  ghosts  and  animals,  and  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  Infanticide  is  common,  and  they  are  even  charged 
with  cannibalism.  Their  idols  are  everywhere.  In  their  houses, 
in  their  streets,  in  the  market  places  and  theatres.  The  igno- 
rant and  the  learned  are  idolaters.  And  the  consequent  nK)ral 
degradation  of  the  people  is  appalling.  The  great  want  of 
China  for  centuries  has  been  a  pure  Christianity.  The  got>^ 
emment  is  despotic,  and  the  Mandarins  have  ruled  with  "a  red- 
hot  rod  of  iron."  All  law  proceedings  are  from  written  plead- 
ings. Questions  in  court  are  put  by  torture.  Among  them 
however,  are  numerous  public  institutions.  In  Shanghai  is 
the  "Hall  of  Universal  Benevolence,"  which  takes  care  of 
strangers  and  buries  poor  people.  They  have  also  hospitals 
and  free  schools,  in  which  the  children  are  clothed  as  well  as 
educated.  Their  school  system  is  simple  and  well  arranged. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  causes  that  has  led  to  the  present 
revolution  was  the  sale  of  degrees  in  their  schools  to  such  as 
had  more  money  than  brains.  This  was  particularly  obnox- 
ious, as  government  ojQSces  are  bestowea  only  on  such  as 
have  passed  by  regular  degrees  through  their  schools.  To 
resist  this  corruption  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire,  a  secret  society  was 
formed  among  the  young  men,  out  of  which  has  grown  the 
present  remarkable  revolution  of  China.  Time  allows  me  to 
say  but  little  of — 
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Thb  Obioin  of  thb  Chinesb,  and  even  if  this  were  the 
proper  place,  we  have  not  the  authorities  at  hand  for  such  an 
mvesti^tion.    Indeed,  I  regret  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  libraries  of  the  city,  they  do  not  furnish 
the  scholar  materials  for  such  a  discussion.    I  hope  this  city 
of  bales  and  hogsheads,  and  ships  and  steamers,  will  not  l>e 
many  years  without  libraries  worthy  of  its  revenues.    I  may 
not,  then,  now  go  into  any  detail  of  the  proofs  which  go  to 
show,  that  the  Noah  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  Fohi  of  the  Chi- 
nese Chronicles.    While  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  went  forth 
to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  Noah  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
went  eastward,  and  finally  rested  in  the  plains  of  China. 
Man  has  ever  been  a  migratory  animal,  and  in  the  early 
ages  pre-eminently  so.    The  tombs  of  nations  have  almost 
always  been  as  distant  in  space  from  their  cradles  as  remote 
in  time.     The  lingual  roots  and  dialects,  literature,  policy, 
history,  and  traditions  of  China,  as  far  as  they  prove  anything 
reliable  on  the  subject,  go  to  prove  the  identity  of  Fohi  with 
Noah.    This  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Calmet,  and  of  the 
editor  of  his  works,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  of  Dr.  Morrison,  and  in 
fact  of  almost  every  learned  man  with  a  reputation  worthy  of 
preservation,  who  has  written  on  the  origin  and  emigrations 
of  the  races  of  mankind.    One  of  our  own  missionaries,  (Rev. 
W.  Speer,)  formerly  in  China,  but  now  laboring  among  the 
emigrant  Chinese  in  San  Francisco — a  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
fine  abilities,  who  has  published  some  admirable  lectures  on 
China — says : 

"The  Chinese  of  our  day  are  from  an  empire  as  ancient  as  that  of  Ninevah,  as 
OTiliied  u  that  of  Egypt,  as  wealthy,  and  as  controlling  in  the  politics  of  the 
globe,  u  Great  Britain— one  that  has  stood  from  an  early  period  after  the  deluge 
dmogt  unknown  to  the  fickle  history  of  all  the  nations  with  which  we  have  been 
leqnaiDted,  bat  ever  augmenting,  till  it  is  now  the  most  populous  that  has  ever 
exsted,  and  covexs  an  area  greater  by  one-half  than  tlie  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope."—CWtiese  and  California,  1854,  page  4. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  founding  of  the  Chinese  empire 
dates  back  near  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  said,  that  China  was  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  the  fiible,  and  that  the  inference  made  from  this  statement 
is,  that  the  Chinese  are  not  descendants  of  Adam  and  Noah, 
but  grew  up  on  their  own  mountain  slopes  and  river  banks  as 
their  tea  plants  and  frogs  do;  and  a  second  inference  from  this 
learned  assumption  is  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall 
of  man,  and  the  completeness  of  the  remedial  scheme  for  his 
recovery  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God.  I  design 
not  now  to  dwell  on  these  points.  It  is  suflScient  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  assumed  statement,  and  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
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ierences  even  if  the  statement  were  true.    The  most  learned  j 
men,  for  centuries  past,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  day, 
believe  that  China  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  "Sera,"  "Serica,"  "Sena,"  "Jin,"  "Djenia," 
"Sinae,"  "Tzinistae,"  "Sin,"  "Tchin."     It  is  a  fact,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  clearest  proof,  that  these  names  for  China  were 
used  for  hundreds  of  years  before  our  era,  and  for  centuries 
after  by  the  Malays,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Arabians,  and  other 
nations  of  Asia.    Mahommedan  travelers  in  the  uinth  century 
called  China  "Sin."     This  name  "Sin"  is  the  same  word 
used  in  Isaiah,  as  learned  men  believe,  for  China.     It  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  persians  and  Arabins  Tchin*    Maltebrun  says 
that  the  "  '  Sin'  of  the  Bible  was  the  ancient  generic  name  Ibr 
all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China,  and  India,  east  of  the  Gan- 
ges."— (42d  Book.)    The  inhabitants  of  India  called  the  coun- 
try east  of  them  and  south  of  Russia  "  Cathay"  and  "Chin;  " 
and  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Cathay  was  China,  and  that  the  great  city  of 
Cambalu  was  identical  with  Peking.     Several  learned  men 
have  endeavored  to  prove  that  even   the  Greeks  traded, 
through  the  Arabians,  with  China,  under  the  name  of  "Sin- 
im,"  and  that  the  life  of  that  trade  was  linen,  cotton,  and  silk. 
China  and  America. — It  may  be  a  more  interesting  point 
for  you  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Chinese  as  the  discov- 
erers of  this  continent,  and  the  present  growing  relationship 
between  them  and  us.     The  Chinese,  you  are  aware,  dispute 
with  the  Jews,  the  Pbenicians,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,   the 
Northmen,  the  Kamschatkans,  and  the  Japanese  the  honor  of 
having  discovered  and  settled  this  new  world.     And  when  the 
consanguinity  of  oriental  nations  with  its  aborigines,  and  the 
teachings  of  their  own  legends*  and  the  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  the  races  found  on  this  continent  by  the  discoverers 
from  Spain  are  well  considered,  it  is  believed  there  will  re- 
main but  little  doubt  that  the  tribes  existing  on  this  continent, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  were  of  Asiatic  origin.     The  pro- 
genitors of  our  abori^nes  doubtless  were  adventurers   and 
navigators  of  the  rude  maritime  population  of  the  Asiatic 
coasts,  cast  upon  these  shores  by  currents  and  winds;   or 
borne  hither,  as  Tartar  traditions  relate,  upon  cakes  of  ice. 
Abundant  testimony  could  be  given  to  prove  that  Orientals 
could  have  reached  this  continent  thousands  of  years  before 
any  of  the  western  nations  discovered  it.     "A  knowledge," 
says  Redfield,  "  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the   Pacific 
ocean,  will,  I  am  convinced,  serve  to  remove  all  mystery 
and  all  doubt  from  the  once  vexed  question  of  the  first  peo- 
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pling  of  its  islands  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  in  spite  of 
the  long  urged  objection  of  the  opposition  of  the  trade  winds." 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  a  Japanese  junk  was  drifted  all  the 
way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  its  surviving  crew.  And 
near  the  equator,  the  north-west  monsoon  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  furnish  an  additional 
facility  for  drifting  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  American 
coast  Repeated  and  ver^  recent  instances  prove  that  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  are  drifted  in  safety  to  this  continent  from 
their  own  shores  and  seas.  Many  learned  men  agree  in  be- 
lieving that  the  resemblances  between  the  manners,  laws,  artSy 
and  institutions  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Peruvians  and 
Aztecs,  are  too  numerous,  strikbg,  and  peculiar  to  be  the 
effect  of  chance.  To  this  day  the  newly  arrived  Chinaman 
and  the  Indian  of  the  forest  are  the  same  in  complexion.  Nor 
is  there  wanting  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  their  dia- 
lects. The  Chinese  and  the  Toltec  or  Aztec  tongues  are  be- 
lieved, by  eminent  linguists,  to  have  strong  affinities.  [Here 
Dr.  Scott  introduced  eloquent  and  pertinent  quotations  from 
Humboldt,  Maltebrun,  De  Guignes,  Scherer,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Saint  Augustine,  Bradford,  and  Prescott,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  insert,  to  prove  the  extreme  probability,  if  not  abso- 
lute cotainty,  that  very  old  relations  existed  between  Asia 
and  America.  He  said  that  all  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  continent,  the  traditions  of  Tartary  and  the  historians  of 
China  favored  this  opinion.  He  believed  that  the  Fusang  of 
ChiDese  historians  of  the  southern  dynasty  was  North  America. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  analogies,  resemblances  and  con- 
trasts hetween  Chma  and  Japan,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  on  the  other,  would  engage  the  attention  of  some 
geotlaman  fond  of  historical  studies,  and  be  presented  before 
the  Jnecfaanics*  Institute.  He  ventured  the  prediction,  that  if 
ever  the  secret  of  the  origin,  and  time  and  the  people  by  whom 
this  continent  was  first  discovered  and  populated,  is  brought 
to  light  by  positive  facts,  it  will  be  fi-om  historic  records  not 
yet  discovered,  or  if  known,  not  read,  among  oriental  nations, 
or  from  the  ruins  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 
And  here  he  recommended  young  gentleman  and  ladies  es- 
pecially to  study  history.  The  works  of  our  countrymen, 
Irving,  Bancroft,  and  Prescott  are  really  more  interesting  and 
fiir  more  useful  than  any  novel  of  the  day.  Truth  is  more  en- 
tertaining than  fiction.  Dr.  Scott  also  said,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent movement  on  this  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  the 
growth  of  commercial  and  social  relations  with  the  "  Flowery 
Orient,"  he  saw  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  an  acquaintance 
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that  was  so  old  that  its  existance  had  been  forgotten.  And 
that  this  was  perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  saying  of  Holy 
Writ,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for  fliat  which 
is,  is  what  has  been— or  perhaps  this  is  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  philosophers,  about  ever  recurring  circles  and  returning 
correspondent  cycles.  And  that,  therefore,  the  manifest  des- 
tiny polarity,  that  draws  us  onward  to  the  east,  through  the 
gateway  of  the  furthest  west,  is  the  philosophical  necessity 
that  Providence  has  laid  upon  us,  to  work  out  the  evolutions 
and  events  of  our  cycle.] 

The  Chinese  Revolution. — ^It  is  believed  that  Christianity 
was  first  introduced  into  China  by  Syrian  converts  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Some,  indeed,  believe  that 
the  Gospel  was  preached  in  that  country  by  some  of  the  Apos- 
tles or  by  their  immediate  successors.  In  modem  times, 
learned  Frenchmen  have  had  the  honor  of  opening  up  the 
treasures  of  China  to  the  literati  of  Europe.  Klaproth  pub- 
lished, in  J832,  a  geography  of  Corea,  Loochoo,  and  the 
Bonin  Islands.  Mission  stations,  and  schools,  and  printing 
presses,  were  established  as  near  to  China  as  they  could  be* 
Able  and  pious  men  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  learning  the 
idegraphic  language  of  this  empire,  and  succeeded.  Marshman, 
Medliurst,  and  Morrison,  prepared  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
and  translated  tracts,  and,  finally,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at 
Malacca,  Serampore,  Singapore,  and  other  ports  where  facili- 
ties were  enjoyed  for  learning  the  language  and  having  inter- 
course with  the  country.  And  it  is  truly  astonishing  how 
much  has  been  done  by  a  few  men  in  a  few  years  in  acquiring 
the  language  of  China,  and  the  preparation  of  a  Christian 
literature  for  it.  And  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  in  this 
field  we  see  American  energy  and  intelligence  in  honorable 
rivalry  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  profoundest  essteiy,  it 
is  allowed,  that  has  yet  been  written  on  Chinese  philosophy 
was  written  by  Dr.  Peter  Duponceau,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosoplucal  Society  in  Philadelphia;  the  ablest  and 
soundest  essays  on  the  translation  of  religious  terms  into  Chi- 
nese have  been  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Boone,  American  mis- 
sionary at  Shanghai;  the  clearest  and  by  far  the  most  com« 
plete  and  able  work  on  China  that  has  ever  appeared,  is  the 
work  of  an  American  printer,  missionary  at  Canton — I  mean 
the  book  called  the  "Middle  Kingdom,"  by  S.  W.  Williams. 
The  best  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  treatises  on  educa- 
tional and  religious  subjects  printed  in  Chinese,  have  been 
written  by  Americans,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  of  printers,  teachers,  and  missionaries,  laboring  for 
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the  diflusioii  of  trae  religion  in  that  empire  are  from  this 
coantiy.  And  the  fastest  steamer  that  now  is,  or  ever  has 
been,  in  Chinese  waters,  is  from  a  New  York  ship-yard. 
These  facts  are  not  now  named  in  the  tone  of  an  extravagant 
eulogium.  They  are  named  to  make  us  feel  how  great  is  our 
responsibility,  and  to  excite  our  gratitude  to  Providence  for 
calling  us  to  put  forth  our  exertions  to  introduce  civilization, 
commerce,  ana  science,  with  the  Gospel,  to  so  many  millions 
of  our  race. 

In  an  age  of  extraordinary  excitement,  we  see  the  finger  of 
Cod  visible  in  two  great  movements,  of  which  Constantinople 
is  the  centre  of  one  and  China  of  the  other.  Stupendous 
occurrences  are  actually  taking  place  that  startle  us  with  the 
importance  of  the  great  moral  crisis  that  seems  to  be  at  hand. 
Our  globe  is  no  longer  the  scene  of  commonplace,  prosaic 
eventS}  but  has  become  the  stage  of  marvels.  The  gates  of 
China,  hermetically  sealed  for  thousands  of  years,  are  opened 
by  no  mere  mortal  hand;  but  not  before  the  same  hand  had 
peopled  the  solitudes  of  the  great  southern  ocean,  and  cities 
and  Daticms  with  the  language  and  commerce,  the  literature, 
the  religion  and  the  institutions  of  liberty  had  arisen  to  meet 
the  salutations  of  the  celestial  empire  with  responsive  salaams. 
Suddenly  a  new  nation,  as  it  were,  has  sprung  up  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  ocean  that  washes  Cninese  territory; 
and  thither,  as  if  drawn  by  a  golden  spell,  or  sent  on  some 
special  mission  by  Providence,  are  gathered  the  surplus  hosts 
ol"  the  world. 

The  revolution  going  on  in  China  is  attracting  to  itself  the 
fixed  and  earnest  gaze  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  no  part  oi 
the  world  more  than  of  the  United  States.  And  it  would  be 
surprising  if  it  were  otherwise.  In  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
its  antec^ents,  its  accompaniments,  and  in  its  suddenness 
and  yet  maturity  of  preparation,  in  its  exciting  causes,  and  in 
extent,  and  in  moral  grandeur,  and  in  its  social  and  political 
and  religious  results,  not  merely  upon  that  vast  empire,  but 
upon  all  the  ancient  despotisms  and  efiete  superstitions  of  the 
East,  it  has  no  historic  parallel.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  na 
tion  so  isolated,  so  stereotyped,  so  superstitious,  so  old-fogyish 
so  petrified,  should  have  burst  its  own  cerements  and  effected 
its  own  resurrection.  This  is  what  philosophers  have  said 
never  could  take  place.  This  is  the  moral  miracle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  indeed  of  our  race.  And  in  this  fact 
we  see  proof  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of  a  Supreme  Provi- 
dence. This  fact  should  confirm  our  faith  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  holy  seers  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  martyred  patriots  of 
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former  ages,  who  died  triumphing  in  the  glorioas  hopes  of  the 
world's  regeneration.  After  some  inevitable  convulsions,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchoos  wiU  open  up  a  fuU  trade  for 
Europe  and  America,  with  about  half  the  {)opulation  of  the 
globe,  with  which  now  they  have  but  a  fractional  intercourse. 
The  Chinese,  we  are  told,  are  uidustrious.  Their  resources 
are  immense,  and  among  them  trade  is  universal,  and  com- 
mercial reputation  a  proverb.  If  a  merchant  does  not  square 
up  all  his  accounts  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  it  is  said,  he 
has  no  credit  for  the  next  year.  There  is  scarcely  an  article 
of  our  machinery  or  manufacture  but  will  be  mimediately 
called  for  over  the  plains  and  hills,  and  along  the  river  banks 
of  China.  With  judicious  energy,  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  a 
few  years  our  exports  to  that  country,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  some  five  or  eight  millions  annually,  may  reach  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  And  now,  at  the  very  moment 
we  are  expecting  Japan  to  open  her  doors  to  civilization,  the 
death-blow  is  given  to  the  ^eatest  of  Asiatic  despotisms,  and 
our  institutions  are  invited  m.  The  blindness  of  old-fogyism 
itself  cannot  help  discerning  the  incalculable  fi'uits  which  these 
events  are  destined  to  produce  on  the  world.  The  wildest 
speculations  on  their  extent  will  probably  fall  short  of  the 
truth. 

Christianity,  that  has  been  germinating  for  many  years  in 
Sabbath-schools  and  printing-offices,  has  at  last  burst  forth 
into  the  light.  It  was  but  yesterday  we  read  how  the  aged 
Roman  rent  his  beard  with  grief  when  he  saw  the  broken 
statues  of  Jupiter  and  Diana.  What,  then,  do  you  imagine 
are  the  feelings  of  the  proud  Chinaman  as  be  sees  his  idols, 
headless  and  disgraced,  floating  down  the  Yeang-tse-Keang? 
In  the  womb  of  this  Chinese  revolution  are  borne  the  over- 
throw of  the  reigning  dynasty,  of  idolatry,  and  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  with  this  freedom  of  conscience,  morality, 
social  liberty,  and  commercial  prosperity.  The  door  is  vir- 
tually open  to  all  kinds  of  influences,  political,  scientific,  and 
relifi[ious.  Free  thought  and  fi^e  grace  may  now  flow  in  a 
mighty  current  upon  China.  Accordingly,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  resolved  to  send  one  million  of  Testa- 
ments to  China  as  fast  as  they  can  be  printed  and  shipped. 
A  corresponding  zeal,  I  hope,  will  be  manifested  in  America. 
As  the  conversion  of  the  Turks  would  destroy  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  as  Mr.  Layard  tells  us  the  American  missionaries 
have  already  done  a  great  work  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it 
may  yet  be  true,  as  Lamartine  once  smartly  said,  that  "  Tur- 
key would  be  destroyed  for  the  want  of  Turks,"  and  in  that 
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case,  what  will  the  great  Czar  do?  So  China  is  about  to  be 
overtumed  for  the  want  of  Chinamen. 

China,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  a  great  petrification — an 
old  geological  formation,  in  which  we  see  the  enlightenment 
of  the  world  thousands  of  years  since.  For  centuries  she 
was  like  the  self-taught  hermit,  who  fancied  himself  possessed 
of  all  the  knowledge  and  strength  of  the  world.  They  called 
their  country  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  all  other  people 
outside  barbarians.  She  was  cramped  and  fettered  like  the 
feet  of  her  pretty  women,  living,  but  without  growth — and 
jet  within  tms  huge  statue  of  petrified  exterior  there  throbbed, 
as  we  find  to  our  astonishment,  the  heart  of  a  great  nation, 
and  along  its  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  four  hundred  millions, 
that  may  yet  be  republican  Christians.  There  may  be,  there 
will  be,  blunders,  milures,  and  back  sets,  in  the  present  revo- 
lution. Casper  Hauser  did  not  walk  when  first  removed 
firom  his  dark  cell.  We  cannot  expect  the  Chinese  to  have  a 
perfect  government  or  a  perfect  Christianity  at  once.  But  the 
right  beginning  has  been  made ;  and  the  influence  of  this  be- 
ginning on  Asia  is  beyond  calculation.  Suppose  the  millions  of 
China  enlightened  republicans^  and  what  would  be  the  efifecton 
the  Eastern  continent  ?  There  are  already  two  great  batteries 
playing  upon  the  strong  fortresses  of  ignorance,  despotism, 
and  paganism.  One  is  in  Europe  and  the  other  America. 
Their  shots  are,  however,  necessarily  long  shots.  Neverthe- 
less, millions  on  millions  of  explosive  shelb  have  been  already 
thrown  amidst  the  enemies'  works.  Our  mounted  batteries 
that  have  the  longest  sweep,  are  our  postal  communications, 
by  which  letters,  remittances,  statistics  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity, and  cheering  words,  are  sent  to  those  that  sit  in  aark- 
ness,  and  grind  in  the  mills  of  tyranny.  Our  State  papers, 
printing  presses,  secular  and  missionary,  and  our  metallic 
wires,  and  merchant  ships,  are  batteries,  that  throw  effective 
shells  into  their  arsenals  which  are  daily  exploding.  How, 
then,  will  the  thrones  and  palaces  of  effote  superstitions  and 
cmshing  tyrannies  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  throughout  Asia 
and  Eastern  Europe,  when  a  new  battery,  manned  by  an 
overwhelming  force,  shall  be  erected  in  China,  and  play  upon 
them  uear  at  hand  and  upon  their  unguarded  side ! 

The  Chinese,  as  we  have  seen,  are  immensely  superior  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  except  the 
Japanese.  The  distant  East,  as  far  back  as  our  traditions  go, 
has  always  been  regarded  with  a  most  covetous  look.  The 
Arabians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  English,  Dutch,  French, 
Portngoese,  and  Russians,  have  all  labored  to  establish  a 
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flourishing  trade  with  Asia  and  China.  And  now  that  Provi- 
dence has  opened  up  a  way  to  the  "Celestial  Empire,"  not 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  nor  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  nor 
around  the  terrible  African  Cape,  but  across  our  own  conti- 
nent, and  from  our  own  Pacific  Tyre,  a  nearer,  easier, 
cheaper,  safer,  and  far  more  advantageous,  than  any  that  has 
ever  oeen  known  to  Europe,  we  must  go  forward,  and  do  our 
duty  to  ourselves  and  mankind.  Were  I  so  fortunate  as  to 
reach  the  ear  of  our  minister  to  China,  or  of  our  government, 
I  should  plead  most  earnestly  that  our  trade  with  the  East 
should  be  encouraged  Uberally  and  promptly.  Our  steamers 
and  clippers  should  at  once  do  the  carrying  of  msdls  and  pas^ 
sengers  from  Europe  to  Australia,  Asia,  and  China.  Trade 
with  the  East,  from  the  days  of  the  great  Pharaohs,  has 
enriched  the  emporiums  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and  of 
Europe,  We  must  have  a  large  share  of  this  trade.  Is  it 
not  for  the  want  of  it  that  Palmyra,  Petrae,  Baalbeck,  and 
Tyre,  are  in  ruins,  and  many  of  the  emporiums  of  fashion  and 
power  of  a  former  age  "have  gone  to  jungle,"  and  cities  once 
civilized  and  powerful  are  "like  Carthage,  mere  nests  of 
banditti."  Is  it  not  for  the  want  of  commerce,  which  calls 
forth  the  labors  of  the  farmer,  the  trader,  and  the  mechanic, 
that  Athens,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  have  lost  their  glory? 
Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Chinese  Museum  of  Paris  needs 
not  to  be  informed  of  the  excellence  of  their  arts.  In  ray 
mind  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  our  enterprising  cities  may 
now  enrich  themselves  until  they  shall  surpass  the  emporiums 
of  the  East  and  of  Europe  by  trading  with  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  They  have  opportunities  that  have 
never  been  enjoyed  before.  The  porcelain  of  Kiang-si  may 
be  wrought  out  of  the  quartz  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  And  as  the  silks  of  Persia  and 
Turkey  are  now  woven  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  so 
will  the  raw  material  and  skill  of  Canton  be  transferred  to  the 
factories  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Lowell,  and  Pittsburg.  The 
Chinese  are  apt  scholars  and  artizans.  They  soon  learn  our 
art  of  ship-building.  Some  of  them,  in  our  ship-yards,  and  in 
the  service  of  our  mail-steamship  companies,  have  already 
acquired  the  art  of  building  vessels  and  of  managing  steamers. 
There  is  stationed  at  Canton  a  fine  man-of-war,  built  for  the 
Chinese  government,  by  a  native,  who  served  his  time  as  an 
apprentice  to  an  American  mechanic.  There  are  a  few  things 
that  we  want  in  order  to  our  true  national  independence  and 
complete  prosperity.  We  must  learn  to  think  for  ourselves, 
and  cut  adrift  from  all  European  standards,  formulas,  and 
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precepts.  There  is  no  model  for  us  in  Europe.  We  must 
cease  to  be  the  echo  of  our  mother  country.  We  must  have 
complete  command  of  the  Gulf  at  .our  door.  We  must  have 
iateroceanic  communications  between  the  ffreat  oceans  on  our 
West  and  East.  Our  trade  (export  and  import)  with  the 
Mediterranean  should  be  direct,  and  without  salvage  to  Euro- 
peaoSf  or  even  to  northern  cities,  and  to  perfect  our  commerce 
and  to  complete  the  means  of  our  national  defence,  we  must 
have  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  steam- 
ships from  our  possessions  on  that  ocean  to  every  part  of 
South  America,  Asia,  Oceanica,  Australia,  Japan,  and  China. 
Upwards  of  four  thousand  years  ago  the  two  civivilizations  of 
the  human  race,  like  Abraham  and  Lot,  separated  on  the 
plains  of  Asia,  and  they  have  travelled  in  opposite  directions 
around  the  world,  until  they  are  now  meeting  again  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  re-discovery  of 
this  continent  upwards  of  350  years  ago,  and  the  organization 
here  of  a  powerful  nation  with  all  the  appliances  of  art  and 
civilization,  and  the  highest  forms  and  mstitutions  of  liberty 
and  religion,  and  the  growth  of  an  immense  whale  fishing 
marine  in  the  Pacific,  a  marine  that  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
nations,  and  then  the  re-discovery  of  gold  where  the  proud 
Castilian  could  not  find  it,  and  the  consequent  precipitation  of 
thousands  of  chivalrous  spirits  upon  the  Pacific  snore,  and 
the  unparalleled  growth  of  a  nation  whose  vessels,  combined 
with  the  trade  ahreadv  existing  firom  the  Atlantic  cities  to 
China,  and  with  the  whale  fisheries,  make  at  once  the  Pacific 
an  American  ocean.     Thus  has  Providence, 

<*  Ever  working  on  the  eocial  plan/' 

made  events,  revolutions,  discoveries  and  inventions  prelimi- 
nary to  the  sublime  result  now  so  distinctly  in  view,  that  a 
pophet's  ken  is  not  required  to  see  it,  all  take  place  in  their 
time  and  after  their  kind,  so  as  most  effectually  to  work  out, 
at  last,  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  and 
establish  the  reign  of  the  liberty,  equality  and  firatemity,  not 
of  infidel  Red  Republicans  and  disorganizing  Socialists,  but 
of  HIM  "who  spake  as  never  did  man;"  of  Hberty,  equality 
and  fratemity^,  issuing,  not  firom  the  dreaming  poets  and  novel- 
ists of  Paris  as  the  echoing  centre  of  Europe,  but  from  Jeru- 
salem, the  real  centre  of  the  universe. 
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THB  AFRICAN  8LAT8  TRADE.* 


Speculative  philanthropy  is  oar  especial  horror.  We  turn 
from  it  with  the  same  oppugnancy  that  we  do  from  Maw- 
worm.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  artificial  and  disgusting 
character — ^the  embodied  Urn  of  our  day  and  generation.  It 
is  the  sentimentalism  of  Sterne  that  weeps  over  a  dead  ass, 
yet  suffers  a  mother  to  starve.  It  has  the  tenacity  of  all 
mulish  and  ignorant  things.  Emerson  well  remarks  that 
a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  yet 
none  more  than  his  disciples  in  abolitionism — ^the  beau  ideal 
of  tongue-philanthropy — so  realize  the  truth  of  Moore's 
couplet — 

**  Faith— fiuuLtic  faith— onoe  wedded  fairt 
To  some  dear  ialiehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last !" 

The  morbid  sensibility  evinced  in  the  northern  section  of  our 
Union  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  is  its  idiosyncrasy.  That 
it  had  no  type  at  ^  previous  epoch  in  that  enlightened  part  of 
our  confederacy,  is  shown  by  the  debates  on  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  substantial  fact  that  even  as  late  as  1808 
the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  owned  J^iy^ine  slavers^  trading 
rum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  negroes !  Only  two  less  than 
Charleston,  and  eleven  less  than  the  West  India  emandpator, 
Mr.  John  BulLt 


•  CbptaAi  GbMoC,  Of  TVenty  Jtert  <{f  an  4firioan  SUntr;  being  an  toeoant  of  hli  eareer  and 
adTentores  on  the  coast,  In  file  InterloTi  on  ihip-board,  and  In  the  Weet  Indies.  Written  ont  and 
edited  from  the  Oaptain's  Joornals,  memoranda,  and  eonrersationt.  Bj  BBAim  Matb.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  i  Oo. 

t  In  the  compendiam  of  the  United  States  census,  recently  issued,  are  some 
tery  interesting  tables  on  Slavee  and  the  Slave  Trade.  A  portion  of  the  remarks 
we  extract: — 

"  Slavery,  which  had  existed  in  all  of  the  nations  of  antiauity  and  throughout 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  was  introduced  at  an  early  day  mto  the  colonies. 
The  first  introduction  of  African  slaves  was  in  1620,  by  a  Dutch  Teasel  from 
Africa  to  Virginia.  Mr.  Carey,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  work  upon  the  Slave 
Trade,  says:  *  the  trade  in  negro  slaves  to  the  American  colonies  was  too  smaU 
before  17&3  to  attract  attention.'  In  that  year  MacpherM>n  (*  •Snnak  <if  Com- 
flierce')  says,  five  hundred  and  eleven  were  imjported  into  Charleston,  and  in 
1765-1766  those  imported  into  Georgia  (from  tneir  valuation)  could  not  have 
exceeded  1,483.  From  1783  to  1787  the  Britiah  West  Indies  exported  to  the 
colonies  1,39S,  nearly  300  per  annum.  These  West  Indies  were  then  the  entre- 
pot of  the  trade,  and  though  they  received  nearlv  20,000  (Jtfocpikerson)  in  the 
Seriod  above  named,  they  sent  to  the  colonies  but  that  small  number,  proving  the 
emand  could  not  have  been  lam.  After  a  dose  aigument  from  the  ratio  Of 
increase  since  the  first  census,  Mr.  C^rey  is  enabled  to  recur  back  and  compute 
the  population  at  earlier  periods,  separatmg  the  native  bom  from  those  derived 
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Surely  our  Puritan  confreres  will  admit  the  maxim — damnum 
(ibtque  ifguria.^ 

from  importations.    Setting  out  with  the  ^t  that  the  tlaota  (blackfl)  numbered 
55^  in  1714,  he  finds  that  30,000  of  these  were  brought  from  Africa... 30,000 

Importations  between  1715  and  1760 90,000 

"  •«       1751    •*   1760 35,000 

"       1761    "    1770 74,000 

«'       1771    «    1790 34,000 

*•  "       1790   "   1808. 70,000 

Total  number  imported 333,000 

The  number  since  1790  is  evidently  too  small.  Charleston  alone,  in  the  four 
yetn  1804, 1805,  1806,  and  1807,  imported  39,075.  Makinff,  therefore,  a  cor- 
rection for  Buch  under-estimate,  and  a  very  liberal  increase  to  Mr.  Carey's  figures, 
the  whole  number  of  Africans  at  all  times  imported  into  the  United  States  would 
not  exceed  375,000  or  400,000. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  Afiicans  and  their  descendants  is 
nnrly  eight  or  ten  to  one  of  those  that  were  imported,  whilst  in  the  British  West 
Indies  tMre  are  not  two  persons  remainiiur  for  every  five  of  the  imported,  and 
theif  descendants.  This  is  seen  from  the  mllowing: — ^Imported  into  Jamaica  pre- 
TioQsljT  to  1817,  700,000  negroes,  of  whom  and  their  descendants  but  311,000  re- 
mained after  178  years  to  be  emancipated  in  1833.  In  the  whole  Britidi  West 
I]idi«fr-imported  1,700,000,  of  whom  and  their  descendants  660,000  remained 
for  emancipation. — (Care^,) 

The  Continental  Congress  of  1774  resolved  to  discontinue  the  Slave  Trade, 
in  which  resolution  they  were  anticipated  by  the  conventions  of  delegates  of  Vir* 
ginia  ind  North  Carolina.  In  1789,  the  convention  to  frame  the  federal  consti- 
tution looked  to  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  1808.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1807, 
Congreai  passed  an  act  against  importations  of  Africans  into  the  United  States 
after  Jainary  1, 1808.  An  act  in  Great  Britain  in  180"/  also  made  Uie  slave  trade 
nnJawfol.  Denmark  forbid  the  introduction  of  Afiican  slaves  into  her  colonies 
after  1804.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  pronounced  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tnde.  Fiance  abolisned  it  in  1817,  and  also  Spain,  but  the  acts  were  to  take 
efiJBct  afWr  1820.  Portugal  abolished  it  in  1818.  The  slave  trade,  in  these  in- 
stances, continued  in  despite  of  the  abolition.  The  average  number  of  slaves, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  London  Slave  Trade  Committee,  exported  from 
the  ooast  of  Africa,  averaged  85,000  per  annum,  from  1798  to  1805;  and  from 
1835  to  1840  there  was  a  total  of  135,810;  in  1846  and  1847,  the  import  was 
^,000  per  annum.  Between  1840  and  1847,  249,800  were  taken  to  Brazil,  and 
S3,(m  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  &c.— (See  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the 
Hooie  of  Commons,  1850.)  In  Pennsylvania,  slavery  was  abolished  in  1780.  In 
New  Jersey,  it  was  provisionaUv  abolished  in  1784;  all  children  bom  of  a  slave 
aAer  1804  are  made  free  in  1830.  In  Massaehnaetts,  it  was  declared  after  the 
RToIntion  that  slavery  was  virtuallv  abolished  by  their  constitution,  (1780.)  In 
1784  and  1797,  Connecticut  provided  for  a  gradual  extinction  of  slavery.  In 
Rhode  Island,  afler  1784,  no  person  could  be  hem  a  slave.  The  ordinance  of 
1787  forind  slavery  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  census  shows 
tUt  the  injunction  was  disobeyed.  The  constitutions  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  respectively,  abolished  slavery.  In  New  York  it  was  provisionally 
ibolished  in  1799,  twenty-eight  years'  ownership  being  allowed  in  slaves  bora 
ifter  that  date,  and  in  1817  it  was  enacted  that  slavery  was  not  to  exist  after  ten 
team,  or  1827." 

The  slave  population  in  the  United  States  was  in  1790,  697,897;  in  1800, 
^.041;  1810,1,191,364;  1820,  1,538,038;  1830,2,009,043;  1850,3,204,313.  Of 
tJ>e  last  year  named,  2,957,657  were  of  black  or  of  unmixed  African  descent,  and 
^,666  were  mulatto— a  conunentary  of  itself  on  anti-slavery ! 

*  Sinee  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  following  jtu  d*espni  travelling  the 
nnnds  of  the  newspapers:*-'*  Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  good  people  of  Rnode 
I^and  were  shockea  and  outraged  on  finmng  that  a  blacksmith  was  at  work  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  sound  of  his  hammer  and  the  reverberations  of  his  anvil  sorely 
uuMjed  the  shepherd  of  the  village  flock,  and  the  more  so  as  the  blacksmith  was 
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But  we  are  admonished  that  our  task  is  not  a  disquisition 
but  a  review.  If  we  do  not  mistake  the  portents  of  the  times, 
however,  we  shall  have  abundance  of  the  former  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  thrusts  and  parry  will  employ  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  intellects  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  we  will  quote 
Captain  CanoU 

If  we  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Mayer  was  a  gentleman  whose 
veracity  is  as  unquestionable  as  his  talents,  nay,  had  he  not 
vouched  for  the  authenticity  of  the  record  as  set  forth  in  this 
volume,  and  stated  as  he  did,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
National  Iraelligcncer^  that  be  has  not  exaggerated  a  line  of 
Captain  Canot's  journal,  and,  moreover,  believes  it  literally 
true,  we  should  have  read  this  thrilling  narrative  as  one  of  the 
novels  of  the  day,  which  are  npw  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallam- 
brosa.  But  with  the  evidences  of  its  genuineness,  and  the 
absorbing  interest  the  topic  awakens  in  the  present  disordered 
state  of  public  feeling,  we  perused  it  as  a  faithful  chronicle  of 
events  in  the  career  of  a  daring  and  intelligent  individual, 
whose  chequered  existence  would  form  the  staple  of  fifty  mod- 
ern romances.  Indeed,  the  multiplication  of  those  time-triflers, 
we  must  say  in  passing,  is  becoming  an  alarming  and  broad- 
cast evil,  reminoing  us  of  Swift's  Three  Duties  oJ\  Man^  or  of 
that  epoch  in  Germany  when  it  was  necessary  for  every  gen- 
tleman, or  man  who  aspired  to  that  title,  to  write  a  book. 

Whether  human  nature  is  better  off  with  sunshine,  cassaixh 
and  concubinage — which  are  the  sole  elements  of  African  life 
— ^than  with  the  comforts  and  restraints  of  civilization,  is  not 
so  readily  determined  by  closet-philanthropists  of  the  Mrs. 
Jellyby  school,  as  by  the  more  logical  method  of  comparison. 
Unmixed  with  Caucasian  blood,  or  debarred  the  light  of 
Christianity  and  civilization,  the  negro  has  closer  aflSnities  with 
the  brute  in  all  his  instincts  than  any  other  of  the  human  race. 
Left  to  himself  as  he  has  been  by  admitted  injudicious  British 
policy,  we  behold  the  animal  in  all  his  pristine  characteristics 
— ^lazy,  debauched,  incapable  as  an  idiot  of  self-government 
or  forethought,  cruel  and  treacherous  as  an  ape.  We  per- 
ceive in  Hajti,  also,  and  its  sanguinary  history,  the  truth  of 
the  observation  of  Tacitus,  that  to  be  elated  in  prosperity,  or 
depressed  in  adversity,  is  the  genius  of  savage  nations.  As 
well  may  the  leopard  change  his  spots  as  the  African  his 

a  pillar  of  the  church,  and  a  bright  and  shining '  light  of  the  congregation.  Of 
oonrw,  he  waa  **  churched" — taken  to  taak.  In  defence  of  himaelf,  he  stated 
that  one  of  the  slavers,  in  getting  ready  to  go  to  sea,  had  found  herself  deficient 
in  the  handcufis,  and  he  was  obliged  to  work  all  of  Sunday  to  supply  her.  The 
good  shepherd  of  the  flock  decided  that  it  was  a  work  of  necessity,  justified  by 
tne  gMpttl,  and  Deacon  H— -  was  excused.  ** 
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natorey  witkoot  the  guiding  hand  of  the  white  man's  intelli- 
gence. Let  us  draw  a  few  graphic  pictures  from  the  expe- 
rience of  one  who  for  twenty  years  watched  closely  their 
native  wilds,  the  infinite  abyss  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  in 
which  they  had  sunk,  and  compare  it  with  the  most  degraded 
position  they  hold  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Is  not  any  de- 
cree of  servitude  better  than  such  awful  depravity  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  At  Ajndah  I  found  the  natives  addicted  to  a  TeryjrrovelliD^apeciefl  of  idola- 
try. It  was  their  belief  that  the  Good  as  well  as  the  Evil  Spirit  existed  in  living 
(gD&iias.  In  the  home  of  the  man  fuca,  with  whom  I  dwelt,  several  of  these 
aoinials  wen  constantly  fed  and  eheridied  as  dn  penaies.  Nor  was  any  one 
allowed  to  interfere  with  their  fieedom,  or  to  harm  them  when  they  grew  insuffer- 
tblj  offensiT-e.  The  death  of  one  of  these  crawling  deities  is  considered  a  calam- 
itj  in  the  hooaehold,  and  grief  for  the  reptile  becomes  as  great  as  for  a  departed 
ptrent. "—Cifieain  Csiiof,  p.  266. 

We  doubt  if  even  Mrs.  Stowe  has  given  a  parallel  to  this 
in  her  wonderful  siory  !  We  are  dubious,  too,  that  even  she 
or  her  coadjutors  ever  saw  or  read  of  atrocities  in  the  South 
equal  U>  the  following  of  the  untamed  African,  as  witnessed 
by  our  author.  A  royal  fight  between  two  native  cousins  is 
thus  concluded.     SpeaJdng  of  the  victors : — 

'*  By  dacreas  the  warriors  dropped  in  around  their  chieftain.  A  patever-Aotue, 
iounediately  in  front  of  my  quarters,  was  the  general  rendezvous,  and  scarcely  a 
ftiu&sim  appeared  without  the  body  of  some  maimed  and  bleeding  victim.  The 
niogled  bat  living  captives  were  tumbled  on  a  heap  in  the  centre,  and  soon  every 
ftvenoe  to  the  «}uare  was  crowded  with  ezultinff  savages.  Rum  was  brought 
forth  in  abundance  for  the  chiefs.  Presently,  slowly  approaching  &om  a  distance, 
I  heard  Uie  drams,  horns,  and  war-bells  ;  and  in  less  tnan  fifteen  minutes  a  pro- 
ceMon  of  women,  whose  naked  limbs  were  smeared  with  chalk  and  ochre,  poured 
into  the  palaver-house  to  join  the  beastly  rites.  Each  of  these  devils  was  armed 
with  a  knife,  and  bore  in  her  hand  some  cannibal  trophy.  Jen-Ken's  (the  chiefs) 
vife,  a  oorpolent  wench  of  forty-five,  dragged  alonff  the  ground,  by  a  single  limb, 
de  ima  t/orpm  qf  an  ittfant  ripped  alive  from  U$  nuiner's  womb.  As  her  eyes  met 
those  or  her  husband,  the  two  fiends  veUed  forth  a  shout  of  mutual  ioy,  while  the 
lifrfefls  babe*  was  tossed  in  the  air  and  caught  as  it  descended  on  the  point  of  a 
tftoT,  Then  came  the  r^frahment  in  the  niape  of  rum,  powder,  and  blood,  which 
was  qoaifed  b^  the  brutes  till  they  reeled  off,  with  linked  hands,  in  a  wild  dance 
uoond  the  pile  of  victims.     As   the  women  leaped  and  sang,  the  men  ap- 

eudsd  and  enoouraeed.  Soon  the  ring  was  broken,  and  with  a  yell  each  female 
ped  on  the  body  of  a  wounded  prisoner,  and  commenced  the  final  sacrifice  with 
the  mockery  of  lascivious  embraces !  In  my  wanderings  in  African  forests,  I 
hife  often  seen  the  tiger  pounce  upon  its  prey,  and  with  instinctive  thirst  satiate 
iti  appetite  for  blood  Ind  abandon  the  drained  corpse,  but  these  Afiican  negressos 
were  neither  as  decent  nor  as  merciful  as  the  beast  of  the  wilderness.  Their 
Bftli^nant  pleasure  seemed  to  eonsist  in  the  invention  of  tortures  that  would 
•foBue  but  not  slay.  There  was  a  devili^  spell  in  the  tragic  scene  that  fascin* 
tted  my  eves  to  the  spot.  A  slow,  lingering,  tormenting  mutilation  was  prac- 
ticed on  the  living,  as  well  as  on  the  dead  ;  and  in  every  instance  the  brutalitv 
of  the  women  exceeded  that  of  the  men.  I  cannot  picture  the  hellish  joy  with 
which  they  passed  from  body  to  body,  digging  out  eyes,  wrenching  off  lips,  tear- 
in;  the  ears,  and  slicin^r  the  flesh  from  the  (quivering  bones,  while  the  queen  of 
the  harpies  crept  amid  the  butchery,  gathering  the  brains  from  each  severed 
ikoU,  as  a  bonne  bouehe  fbr  the  approaching  feast ! 

**  After  the  last  victim  yielded  his  life,  it  did  not  require  long  to  kindle  a  fire, 
pndaee  the  requisite  utensils,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  odor  of  human  flesh,  Tet, 
mm  the  various  messes  were  half  broiled,  every  mouth  was  tearing  the  dainty 
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moiwlfl  with  ihonts  of  joy,  denotiitf  the  combined  iatia&ction  of  rereim  and 
appetite !  In  the  midst  of  this  appalliiig  scene,  I  heard  a  fresh  cry  of  ezoItatiQny 
as  a  pole  was  borne  into  the  apartment,  on  which  was  impaled  the  living  body  of 
the  conquered  chieftain's  wife.  A  hole  was  quickly  dug,  the  stave  planted  and 
fitgots  supplied;  but  before  a  fire  could  be  kindled  the  woman  was  dead,  so  that 
Uie  barbu'ians  were  defeated  in  their  hellish  scheme  of  burning  her  alive." — ^Pp. 
384-386. 

And  is  it  nothing  to  transmute  such  hjrenas  into  the  shape 
of  man,  by  the  humanizing  process  of  civilization  ?  Look  on 
tliat  picture,  then  look  upon  this.  Speaking  of  the  arrival  of 
a  slave  cargo  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  captain  says  : — 

'<  When  the  genuine  African  reaches  a  plantation  for  the  first  time,  he  fancies 
himself  in  Panulise.  He  is  amazed  by  the  generosity  with  which  he  is  fed  with 
fruit  and  fresh  provisions.  His  new  clothes,  red  cap,  and  roasting  blanket  (a 
civilized  superflmty  he  never  dreamed  of)  strike  him  dumb  with  delight,  and  in 
his  savage  joy  he  not  only  forgets  country,  relations,  and  friends,  but  skips  about 
like  a  monkey,  while  he  dons  his  best  garments  wrong  side  out,  or  l^nd  part 
before !  The  arrival  of  a  carriage  or  cart  creates  no  little  confasion  among  the 
Ethiopian  groups,  who  never  imagined  that  beasts  could  be  made  to  work.  But 
the  cUmax  of  wonder  is  reached  when  that  paragon  of  oddities,  a  Cuban  posHJum, 
dressed  in  his  sky-blue  coat,  silver-laced  hat,  white  breeches,  polished  jack-boots, 
and  ringing  spurs,  leaps  from  his  prancing  quadruped,  and  bias  them  welcome  in 
their  mother  tongue.  Every  African  rushes  to  ''snap  fingers"  with  his  equee- 
trian  brother,  who,  according  to  orders,  preaches  an  edifying  sermon  on  the  hap- 
piness of  being  a  white  man%  slave,  taking  care  to  jingle  his  spurs  and  crack  his 
whip  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  by  way  of  omen.'' — ^P.  108. 

We  vrho  have  heard  the  tom-tom  beat,  and  witnessed  the 
mystic  dance  of  thousands  of  native  Africans  and  their  lineal 
descendants  in  Congo-square,  New  Orleans,  and  who  have 
studied  the  just  and  beneficent  statutes  of  Louisiana,  made 
and  executed  in  their  behalf,  can  readily  believe  in  this  glad 
transition  state  of  that  degraded  though  not  unhappy  race. 
Nay,  we  have  tested  the  latter  to  our  perfect  satisfaction  on  a 
trip  down  the  Mississippi.  Assuming  the  character  of  an 
Abolitionist,  somewhat  to  the  danger  of  our  neck,  we  sounded 
the  slaves  at  each  landing  we  made,  and  found  but  one  discon- 
tented from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans — a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles — and  he  offered  to  barter  a  new  felt 
hat  for  whiskey,  alleging  that  his  master  gave  him  two  a  year, 
being  just  one  more  than  he  needed. 

But  we  must  be^  with  the  beginning,  and  sketch  in  our 
next  number  the  lile,  character,  and  adventures  of  our  author, 
in  order  that  they  may  "point  a  moral"  as  graphically  as 
they  have  "  adorned  a  tale." 
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We  continue  our  series  of  sketches  of  the  history,  progress,  and  resources  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union.  As  these  papers  are  generally  prepared  by 
penoDB  upon  the  spot,  and  fiuniliar  in  every  detail  with  the  subject  they  elaborate, 
they  cannot  bat  have  great  interest  and  value.  It  certainly  is  complimentary  to 
the  Review  that  most  of  the  works  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  last  few 
fean  upon  the  new  United  States  or  any  portion  of  them,  and  have  been  pub  - 
limbed  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  refer  continually  and  largely  to  it  as  an 
aothority,  and  in  some  cases  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
the  matter  in  any  other  quarter.  It  is  simicient  in  this  connexion  to  refer  to  the 
Gazetteer  of  Mr.  Colton,  and  that  of  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Andrews' 
vofk  on  the  Colonial  and  Lake  Trade;  the  Report  of  the  Patent  Office,  Sim- 
iooQd*s  Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  London;  the  works  of. 
Mr.  Garey,  Dr.  Lieber,  etc.,  etc.  In  truth  the  kind  of  material  aggregated  in 
the  Review  is  adapted  exactly  to  the  hand  of  the  historian.  We  continue  to 
solicit  papers  of  the  character  of  the  following. 

Let  US  inquire  what  rank  Alabama  holds.  Our  State  is 
young,  a  mere  child  in  the  united  family.  There  are  those 
who  can  remember  her  admission  in  1819,  but  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Each  of  us  having  attained  that  age  feels  that  life 
has  but  fairly  begun,  a  long  future  still  remains,  the  vigoroiys 
blood  of  manhooa  is  yet  fresh  in  the  veins,  the  dignity  of  citi- 
zenship is  newly  acquired,  and  for  the  first  time  you  begin  to 
straggle  for  a  footing  on  high  places.  Yet  fully  one  half  of  the 
allotted  lifetime  has  passed  away.  Now  with  a  State  and 
people,  vitalized  for  all  time,  this  thirty-five  years  is  more  like 
the  first  drawn  breath,  and  maturity  obtains  only  by  the  labor 
of  many  successive  generations.*  We  cannot  then,  in  reason, 
expect  to  find,  where  the  footprint  of  the  Indian  is  yet  to  be 
seen,  aught  else  than  the  undeveloped  elements  of  fiiture  dis- 
tinction. But  Alabama,  like  young  Hercules  in  his  cradle, 
has  done  wonders  in  her  infancy.  With  the  exception  of  Flor- 
ida, Arkansas,  and  Texas,  she  is  the  youngest  of  the  southern 
States,  yet,  according  to  the  last  census,  there  are  now  but 
five  more  populous,  have  outstriped  in  this  five  of  her  seniors. 
Her  taxable  property  is  estimated  at  $228,000,000,  in  which 
ihere  are  but  four  superior.  And  in  her  school  fund,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  one  million  dollars,  she  is  excelled  but  by 
three.  I  have  no  reliable  data  of  internal  improvements,  but 
doubt  not  that  she  ranks  high  in  this.  A  short-coming  in  rail- 
roads should  not  surprise  us,  since  their  consequence  has  been 
superseded  in  a  measure  by  our  vast  inland  navigation.    But 

*  From  the  Census  returns  we  ftneertftin  bj  calculation  that  the  property  fn  ttda  State,  if  divided 
c^ttDj  aoMing  the  white  males,  would  nett  to  each  $1,040 ;  if  we  include  females,  each  would  re- 
Mirt  ISM.  BaTes  own  nothing,  being  themselves  property,  yet  if  we  include  all  persons,  black 
tad  ttlte,  maie  and  female,  the  average  possession  of  each  is  $295.  In  order  properly  to  appre- 
ciale  our  position  in  this  matter,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  relative  age  of  the  State. 
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in  her  exportations,  that  true  index  of  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, Alabama  may  truly  triumph.  According  to  oflRcial  re- 
turns* for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  she  is  surpassed  in 
this  but  by  two  Stales  in  the  Union,  New  York,  and  Louisiana, 
and  it  is  the  produce  of  other  States  received  at  their  ports 
which  enables  even  these  to  excel.t 

It  is  the  chief  staple  of  the  South  which  places  us  upon  this 
elevation,  and  we  are  now  seated  in  the  greatest  cotton  grow- 
ing region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Louisiana,  in  1849,  pro- 
duced seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop.  South  Carolina  twelve 
per  cent.,  Mississippi  nineteen  per  cent.,  Georgia  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  Alabama  nearly  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
which  amounts  to  564,600  bales,  valued  at  more  than  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  This  amount,  from  the  census  returns, 
is,  however,  much  too  small,  the  error  being  due  most  probably 
to  the  method  of  obtaining  these  statistics.  The  Planters'  Prices 
Current  estimates  by  the  shipments  at  Mobile,  substracting 
the  produce  of  East  Mississippi,  that  the  crop  at  South  Ala- 
bama alone  nets  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars.  Now  if  we 
we  add  to  this  the  crop  of  North  Alabama  and  that  which  goes 
to  Apalachicola,  we  believe  that  our  annual  income  from  this 
combined  source  will  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty-five  mil- 
lions. 

What  a  volume  of  wealth  and  political  strength  is  here ; 
and  where  is  the  Alabamian  who  does  not  feel  a  swelling 
emotion  of  just  and  honest  pride,  when  he  casts  his  eye  over 
the  white  autumnal  mantle  of  our  beautiful  canebrake  lands, 
the  almost  spontaneous  emanation  of  indwelling  richness,  and 
reflects  that  here  is  the  radiant  that  disseminates  life  and  acti- 
vity through  the  land,  from  which  issues  the  power  that  sways 
the  social  and  political  interests  of  the  proudest  nation  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  and  whose  quiet  but  subduing  influence 
pervades  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  much  has  Alabama  accomplished  in  one  generation. 
Gladly  would  I  show  that  we  are  steadily  progressing.  Heartily 
do  I  wish  that  the  present  tendency  of  affairs  would  fulfil  the 
expectation  which  our  rapid  attainments  inspire.  But  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  however  disagreeable  and  discordant 
with  our  wishes,  must  not,  will  not,  be  suppressed.  Let  us 
then  calmly  look  them  in  the  face,  nor  attempt  to  molify  harsh 
features. 

•  Conuneroe  and  Navigatioiii  Pat».  Doc. 

t  There  are  no  means  for  estlmaUng  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  New  York  and  Louisiana  ex- 
clasirely,  yet  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  support  the  above  assertion  with  reference  to  Loidsiana  at 
least,  i.  c,  the  population  of  Alabama  is  771,628,  while  that  of  Louisiana  is  only  616,768.  Henee 
we  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to  rival  as  in  our  amount  of  produce. 
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What  is  the  progress  of  internal  improvemeot^  ?  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  our  inland  navigation  has  heretofore 
superseded  in  a  measure  the  necessity  for  raihroads,  but  that 
rime  has  gone  by,  and  we  are  now  in  actual  need  of  more 
facile  conmiunication  between  the  many  populous  centres 
which  our  multiplication  has  created.  There  are  now  in  oper- 
ation but  Uttle  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
railway  in  our  State.  Others,  it  is  true,  are  projected  in  every 
direction  to  run  hither  and  thither,  delighting  the  imagination 
with  their  laudable  intentions  and  liberal  extent.  What  rea- 
sonable expectation  may  we  entertain  in  regard  to  them  ? 

One  seventh  part  of  tne  State  on  the  north  is  commercially, 
and  therefore  sociably  and  politically  disunited  from  the  re- 
mainder. Its  produce  goes  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic 
ports,  and  the  mterests  of  its  inhabitants  are  identified  with 
those  of  other  States.  This  unfortunate  distinction  will  be 
more  marked  and  irreparable  on  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  Judge  Phelan,  in 
bis  admirable  speech  before  the  Railroad  Convention  at  Ely- 
tun,  has  shown  this  isolation  to  be  continually  a  prolific  source 
of  great  political  evils,  and  that  a  railroad  connecting  the  two 
sections  is  needed  to  overcome  the  geographical  barriers  that 
make  us  two  people.  As  early  as  1836,  eighteen  years  ago, 
a  company  was  formed  to  this  end,  and  twenty-six  miles  of 
road  were  actually  graded,  but  the  enterprise  was  buried  by 
the  disastrous  revulsion  in  1841,  which  threatened  all  the 
monetary  affairs  of  our  country  with  utter  ruin.  After  this 
paralyzing  shock  the  energies  of  our  people  lay  dormant,  and 
although  in  1846  a  survej  from  Gadsden  to  Gunter's  Landing 
was  instituted,  yet  the  project  was  not  fairly  renewed  until  1849. 
1849.  Taking  the  old  grade,  fifty-mUes  of  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  railroad  was  finished  to  MontevaUo  in  June,  1853, 
and  there  now  stands,  the  result  of  four  years  exertion.  The 
directors  have  labored  manfully  to  forward  the  work,  and  they 
i«pc  to  have  about  thirty  miles  more  complete  to  the  Coosa  river 
by  next  spring.  This,  when  accomplished,  will,  I  believe, 
exhaust  tneu:  means,  and  leave  them  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  bonded  debt.  The  eighty-five  miles  thus  opened  is 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  proposed  line,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  furtherance  is  almost  hopeless,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Now,  why  this  lagged  state  of  things?  Vast  accu- 
mnlations  of  mineral  wealth  underlie  the  remainder  of  the  line, 
the  country  beyond  the  present  terminus  is  settled  and  fertile, 
^nd  yet  the  road  crawls  and  is  exhausted  before  it  even  arrives 
at  the  region  where  it  can  benefit  its  owners  or  the  State.    Al- 
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though  its  great  importance  to  render  us  a  commonwealth  is 
recognized,  yet  there  is  not  enough  of  public  spirit  among  our 
citizens  to  sacrifice  a  few  dollars  for  the  good  of  the  State  and 
people.  This  blameworthy  supiness  seem  almost  universal- 
The  spirit  of  Mobile  is  perhaps  an  exception,  and  her  proposed 
connection  with  the  mouth  ot  the  Ohio  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel. 

The  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Railroad  was  chartered  by 
the  legislature  February  7,  looO,  and  as  yet  not  a  rail  is  laid- 
By  aid  of  the  government  grant,  being  near  one-fourth  of  the 
necessary  fund,  it  will  be  finished  some  thirty  miles,  but 
although  its  importance  and  prospective  value  are  also  fiiUy 
manifest,  yet  outsiders  have  no  hope  that  it  will  extend  beyond 
Uniontown,  to  intersect  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  perhaps 
in  the  next  half  century,  "  unless,"  as  Mr.  Micawber  would 
say,  "  something  extraordinary  turns  up."  The  Mobile  and 
Girard  railroad,  an  immense  and  admirable  project,  has  re- 
ceived an  energetic  impulse  from  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
Mobile,  but  already  languishes  for  other  aid.  It  is  hardly  pro- 
bable, unless  here  also  something  "  turns  up,"  that  our  chil- 
dren's children  can  indulge  in  an  eleven  hour's  trip  firom 
Mobile  to  Columbus.  The  proposed  branch  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railroad,  through  Eutaw  and  Tuscaloosa  to  North  Ala- 
bama, all  will  admit  as  another  excellent  project.  The  pocket 
of  the  dear  public  is  being  bravely  bombarded  with  newspaper 
squibs  and  oratorical  rockets,  but  we  fear  wiU  prove  quite  as 
impregnable  as  ever,  the  inquirer's  estimate  always  being  an 
effectual  damper  to  allay  any  inflammation  that  may  thus  be 
excited.  The  Montgomery  and  Selma,  the  Montgom^  and 
Pensacola,  the  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  the  Selma  and  Mo- 
bile, and  other  railroads  are  of  those  that  only  serve  so  agree- 
ably to  delight  the  fancy  with  their  goodly  suggestions,  and  to 
arouse  our  bragging  propensities.  The  hope  of  other  results 
fi*om  them  is  necessarily  abandoned. 

This  suicidal  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  should 
awaken  the  anxiety  of  reflecting  citizens.  Much  of  the  wealth- 
iest portion  of  the  community  seem  to  look  upon  our  State  as 
only  a  temporary  dwelling  place,  and  are  careless  of  those 
great  and  immediate  benefits  which  a  well-devised  and  exe- 
cuted system  of  internal  improvements  would  confer.  The 
enterprising  few  who  labor  in  the  cause  meet  here  but  little  of 
that  railroad  wisdom  so  characteristic  of  this  fast  a^e,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  mortifying  fact  that  a  large  proportion  ot  our  in- 
terest is  held,  principally  in  bonds,  by  citizens  of  other  States 
and  foreigners,  and  only  with  this  aid  can  we,  or  rather  do  we 
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build.*  In  neighboring  States  railroads  are  rapidly  linking 
city  with  city,  and  weaving  iron  network  over  the  land,  and 
Georgia  is  now  stretching  a  huge  proboscis  across  our  State  to 
drink  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  and  feed  upon  the  wealthy 
products  of  our  region.  It  will  require  the  utmost  tension  of 
our  enerries  in  these  matters  to  retain  even  our  present  rank. 
During  the  past  four  years  we  have  built  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  of  railway,  meanwhile  South  Carolina  has 
built  near  three  times  and  Georgia  fully  four  times  as  many. 
Their  systems  of  roads  are  far  advanced,  ours  is  barely  opened, 
being  yet  in  small  detached  lines.  These  general  considera- 
tioDs  will  not,  it  is  believed,  influence  any  one  to  greater  libe- 
rality, but  we  may  hope  somewhat  to  open  the  eyes  of  our 
citizens  to  the  pregnant  truth  that  Alabama  is  weak  in  her 
internal  inoprovements,  weak  not  only  in  the  litlle  already  ac- 
complished, but  weak  in  the  disinclination  of  our  capitaUsts  to 
invest  their  means  in  a  way  that  will  advantage  the  people 
and  promote  State  welfare.  What  becomes  of  the  $25,000,000 
which  our  commerce  annually  distributes  among  the  planters 
of  Alabama? 

In  manufactures  we  are  <loing  comparatively,  I  had  almost 
said  absolutely,  nothing.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  po- 
litical community  to  become  self-sustaining,  yet  we  have  only 
one  million  invested  in  manufactures  of  every  description,  in- 
cluing  cotton  factories,  forges,  furnaces,  tanneries,  and  distil- 
kries.t  We  are  not,  however,  alone,  for  the  whole  south  is 
now  almost  slavishly  dependent  on  the  north  for  the  very  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  which  great  and  small  find  here  a  vacant  mar- 
ket, fteam-engines,  and  coSee-miUs,  and  knitting-needles; 
carpets,  cloths,  domestics,  hats,  hose,  ready-made  pants, 
shoes  and  shirt-collars  ;  ships,  passenger-cars,  carriages, 
ploughs,  buckets,  axe-helves,  stoves,  griduons,  pots,  pokers, 
rat-traps  and  sausage-stuffers,  and  every  other  contemptible 
notion  are  bought,  to  the  enormous  profit  of  the  commiseratmg 
Yankee,  for  the  supply  of  our  lamentable  destitution.    Here 

*We  are  not,  however,  peculiar  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  statement  in  cir- 
culation, which  is  probably  not  far  from  truth,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  State 
works  and  private  enterprise  the  United  States  has  become  the  debtor  of  England 
to  the  amount  of  |400,000,000. 

fThe  foUowin^r  table  shows  the  number  and  capital  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Uiree  States,  producing  flSOO  and  upwards  annually. 

Alabama,  Georffia.  Tameue*. 

bomber  of  establishments 1,022  1,407  2,789 

Oipital  inyested 1,000,000  2,000,000  3,000,000 

^timber  of  cotton  factories 12  35  33 

Nomberof  forges,  furnaces,  &c..  14  10  81 

[Cetui»</1850. 
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is  one  great  cause  why  the  capital  of  the  planter  yields  so  lov^ 
a  per  centum.  This  is  what  drains  away  our  25  millions; 
instead  of  changing  to  railroads  and  factories,  it  goes  north  to 
repay  the  toil  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  New  England- 
er.  Even  now  we  want  an  outlet  for  our  accumulated  labor 
to  stay  emigration,  and  permanently  locate  our  2,000  planters 
and  66,000  farmers,  who  are  now  ready,  at  any  moment,  to 
sell  out  and  be  off  to  Texas ;  which  feeling  it  is  that  militates 
more  strongly  than  any  other  cause  against  our  advance  in 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  internal  improvement  If  slave 
labor  cannot  be  turned  to  manufacture,  though  experience  in 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  testifies  the  reverse,  let  our  non- 
slaveholding  farmers,  who  out  number  all  others  by  three  to 
one,  abandon  the  soil  to  the  negro,  and  betake  themselves  to 
mechanical  pursuits  far  more  profitable  than  their  present  oc- 
cupation. 

How  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished  it  is  difiicult  to  say ; 
but  the  time  is,  in  our  State,  when  they  must  be,  or  we  certainly 
and  rapidly  fall  in  the  rear.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
Alabama  made  a  fair  beginning  in  manuiactiues  but  since  has 
stood  still.  Other  southern  States  are  doing  something.  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are  now  gathering 
speed  and  already  stand  again  in  the  first  rank.  And  must  we 
also  wait  until  our  lands  are  exhausted  and  our  income  diminish- 
ed to  a  small  fraction  before  we  bestir  ourselves,  and  not  until 
then  impel  manufactures  as  a  sort  of  struggle  against  death  ? 
Let  it  not  be  so.  Let  Alabama  recognize  her  true  interest 
now,  and  mingle  in  tne  rapid  march  of  American  aggrandize- 
ment. Let  Alabama  be  the  standard  bearer,  the  cynosure, 
the  exemplar  to  lead  and  school  her  sister  States. 

The  tendency  of  our  agriculture  is  an  old  but  pregnant  theme. 
Our  system  is  of  the  most  exausling  character.  For  its  results, 
ask  central  Georgia,  where  once  the  cotton  field  spread  out  its 
white  luxuriant  beauty,  where  now  red  hills,  gullies  and  broom 
sedge  alone  vary  the  landscape.  Ask  South  Carolina  and 
her  vanishing  population.  Ask  Virginia,  once  the  high  seat 
and  centre  of  agricultural  wealth,  but  lately  almost  desolate 
in  her  ten  thousand  abandoned  farms.  Already  around  oar 
towns  and  villages  fenceless  old  fields  are  spreading  like  dis- 
eased spots,  and  the  time  will  one  day  be  when  even  our  deep 
canebrake  soil  will  refuse  to  yield  food  or  clothing.  It  is  not 
ignorance  of  the  fact  nor  want  of  experience  which  produces 
this  state  of  things,  for  scores  of  South  Carolinians  and  Virgi- 
nians pursue  here  the  same  mode  of  tillage  which  has  exiled 
them  fiom  their  native  soil.     The  cause  is  an  indifference  to 
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the  (bture  of  this  section,  an  unsettled  state  of  feeling,  and 
until  some  means  are  taken  to  fit  the  poptUation  we  cannot  hope 
for  a  change.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  voluntarily  to  aban- 
don a  system  which  yields  such  munificent  profits  now,  and 
whose  evils  will  fall  only  upon  another's  chilaren. 

Statesmen  and  patriots  have  long  earnestly  sought  to  av«t 
this  and  other  evils,  being  in  a  measure  common  to  the  whole 
South.  To  this  end  conventions  assemble,  and,  keeping  a 
tight  grip  on  the  purse,  pass  most  liberal  resolutions  recom* 
mending  various  odd  things,  whose  (mly  desert,  frequently,  is 
their  comicality.  Speaking  of  some  of  these  resolutions  to 
encourage  manufactures,  Lieut.  Maury  says  they  remind  him 
of  the  solemn  oath  which  sailors  make  each  raw  hand  take 
when  crossing  the  line — "never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he  can 
kiss  her  mistress,  unless  he  likes  the  maid  the  best."  So  the 
substance  of  the  resolutions  may  be  stated  thus : — Whereas, 
southern  manufactures  are  greatly  in  need  of  our  aid,  there- 
fore. Resolved,  Never  to  buy  of  the  North  what  we  can  get 
at  the  South,  unless  we  can  get  it  cheaper  at  the  North  !  In 
a  like  vein  the  ccMiventicMi  at  Macon,  Geo.,  recommended  the 
whole  South  to  act  as  a  single  corporation,  and  by  affixing  a 
hiffh  standard  price  on  cotton  to  produce  the  efiect  of  a  mono- 
poly. A  resolution  was  oflfered  at  the  celebrated  Memphis 
convention  to  the  effect  that,  as  well  as  I  remember,  all  south- 
em  ports  should  be  closed  against  exportations  for  one  year, 
to  raise  the  price  of  cotton,  and  take  the  starch  out  of  old  Eng- 
land. Trudy  these  are  new  wrinkles  in  that  musty  ola 
science.  Political  Economy.  The  utter  impossibility  of  the 
means  proposed  to  accomplished  a  trifling  end  are  about  on 
a  parallel  with  freezing  a  flame  to  keep  it  steady,  or  burning 
an  iceburg  to  warm  one's  fingers. 

But  such  Quixotic  schemes  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the 
action  of  our  conventions.  Indirectly  their  influence  has  ac- 
complished much  good,  by  awakening  the  public  mind  to  the 
importance  of  diversifying  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  by  diffii- 
sing  valuable  information  respecting  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  the  causes  which  operate  to  obstruct  our  national  progress. 

And  here  we  hit  upon  the  root  of  the  matter,  for  whatever 
educates  the  public  mmd  wiU  strikingly  tell  upon  our  advance- 
ment as  a  community  of  States.  And  what  is  Alabama 
doing  thus  to  educate  the  public  mind,  and  disseminate  a  the- 
oretical as  well  as  practical  acquaintance  with  the  pursuits  of 
every-day  life  ?  Here  again  we  have  little  to  awaken  pride. 
There  is  no  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  a  valuable  liter- 
ature amoungst  us,  either  of  works  to  gratify  the  taste  and  re- 
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fine  the  intelect,  or  of  those  which  accumulate  facts  and  incul* 
cate  knowledge  of  immediate  and  practical  value.  All  our 
reading  has  been  prepared  elsewhere,  for  other  people,  our 
own  publications  being  confined  to  weekly  news-sheets,  which 
deal  chiefly  in  party  politics  and  witty  extracts.  Nor  is  the 
encouragement  to  scientific  investigation,  so  essential  to  pro- 
gress in  this  refined  age,  any  greater.  The  truth  would 
hardly  be  believed  abroad,  that  although  our  State  includes 
every  important  geological  formation,  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Post  Pliocene,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  which  would 
undoubtedly  develop  untold  resources,  yet  it  has  never  re- 
ceived but  one  partial  hasty  survey,  which  the  geologist  him- 
self has  pronounced  of  the  most  superficial  character,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  only  opening  the  way  to  good  results. 

But  the  most  efiectual  way  to  advance  the  intellectual 
standard  among  a  people  is  to  educate  the  young.  The  way 
has  been  prepared  oy  the  formation  of  an  ample  school  fimd, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  one  day  form  excellent  ffroundwork  for 
our  educational  interests.  Yet  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, a  few  weeks  since,  thought  it  advisable,  under  existing 
state  of  things,  to  issue  an  address  deprecating  a  failure  of 
the  system,  setting  forth  numerous  practical  difhculties  in  its 
operation,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  Alabama  "  not  to 
be  deaf  to  the  mute  persuasions  of  her  100,000  ignorant  and 
neglected  children,  or  insensible  to  the  claims  which  posterity 
holds  upon  them  for  an  inheritance  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
freedom." 

There  are  two,  perhaps  three,  colleges  in  Alabama.  The 
State  University,  a  noble  institution,  possessing  a  most  able 
corps  of  instructors  and  every  facility  for  imparting  knowledge 
and  exploring  its  penetralia  which  a  mumficent  endowment 
can  aflford,  has,  nevertheless,  a  scanty  supply  of  students,  and 
does  not  receive  the  deserved  countenance  and  hearty  encour- 
agement of  our  citizens.  Howard  College,  the  property  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  religious  denomination  in  the 
State,  does  not  receive  that  abundant  patronage  which  its 
friends  have  a  right  to  expect.  Although  by  their  aid  it  has 
rapidly  mounted  to  the  highest  point  which  its  means  will 
admit,  and  here  to-day  chaUenges  comparison  with  the  stand- 
ard institutions  of  the  South,  yet  the  extensive  usefulness  of 
which  it  is  capable  is  to  a  considerable  extent  restrained  for 
the  want  of  a  small  increase  of  funds,  which  would  at  once 
establish  it  as  a  strong  pillar  in  the  denomination,  and  an  ex- 
haustless  fountain  to  ix'ngate  and  enrich  the  State. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  lONTH,  ETC. 


Th«  uinaal  message  of  the  Prendent, 
with  the  acoompanying  reports  of  the 
■everal  departments  and  bureauB,  have, 
fiiintsbed  uie  nsoal  interesting  material 
for  diflCQssion  during  the  past  month, 
lod  enlightened  the  pablic  upon  sub- 
jects of  national  policy  and  administra- 
tioQ.  Some  notes  upon  these  documents 
will  be  valuable  for  future  reference. 

1.  The  Mesaage.— The  President  re- 
iterates the  Monroe  doctrine;  he  refers 
to  the  question  of  *'  free  ships  make  free 
roods  "  as  always  contended  for  by  the 
United  States,  and  now  admitted  con- 
ditionally by  France  and  England  in  the 
present  wars.  Russia  adopts  the  policy 
abeolntely,  also  the  two  Sicilies;  but 
Praasia  proposes  a  condition  which  is 
rcgirdea  inadmissible,  viz.  the  renuncia- 
tion of  privateering.  Such  a  condition 
would  manifestly  operate  to  the  benefit 
of  all  powers  having  large  naval  estab- 
MnnMiti  in  proportion  to  their  com- 
mercial marine,  and  the  extent  of  their 
oomniercial  exposure;  but  it  would  as 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  any  powers 
having  a  large  and  widely-extended 
commerce  with  a  small  navy,  in  which 
condition  we  are  found.  The  Recipro- 
city Treaty  is  now  in  fiill  operation. 
DiHerenoes  with  regard  to  our  northern 
boQodary  are  again  arising,  requiring  a 
eommiBsion  to  settle  them  and  other 
questions  touching  the  right  of  the  Hud- 
■on'i  Bay  Company.  In  regard  to 
France  and  Spain,  the  President  com- 
noaicates  littie  else  than  that  explana- 
tions have  been  made  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Soule,  &c.  He  proposes  to  sive  notice, 
relating  to  the  Elanish  Sound  duties,  of 
the  indisposition  of  the  government  fur- 
ther to  comply  with  them.  The  Japan 
tieatyonly  awaits  ratification ;  grounds 
of  diSerence  with  Mexico  remain  unset- 
tled,and  the  work  upon  the  boundary  line 
is  being  pressed.  Kej^otiations  are  still 
oondacted  with  Brazil,  in  relation  to 
the  Amazon.  The  message  dwells  at 
length  upon  the  Greytown  affiiir,  un- 
umrably  showing  the  necessity  under 
vbich  it  occurred,  «aDd  justifving  the 
■trin^ency  of  the  measure.  Other  mat- 
ten  m  relation  to  domestic  affairs  will 
be  u  well  seen  under  the  heads  of  the 
Kferal  departments.  The  character  of 
the  message  is  altogether  conservative. 

Pm(  Cpee  Department.—Thne  are 
S3,548post  offices,  the  annual  compensa- 


tions of  257  of  which  amount  to  |1,000 
and  upwards.  During  the  last  year, 
1,842  offices  were  establidhed,  ana  614 
discontinued.  Number  of  postmasters 
appointed  during  the  same  time,  8,618. 
Removals,  1,977.  Number  of  mail 
routes,  6,697.  Number  of  mail  con- 
tractors, 5,167.  Total  annual  trans- 
portation of  mails,  63,387,005  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  14,630,676;  thus,  21,267,603 
miles,  by  modes  not  specified,  at  five 
cents  per  mile;  20,890,530  miles  by 
coach,  at  six  cents  per  mile;  15,433,38^ 
miles  by  railroad,  at  twelve  cents  four 
mills  per  mile ;  5,795,483  miles  by  ^ 
steamfaK>at,  at  eight  cents  four  mills  per 
mile.  Increase  in  the  transportation 
during  the  past  year,  21  per  cent. 

The  expenditures  of  tne  department 
during  the  past  year  were  (8,577,424  12, 
and  the  revenue  (6,955,586  22.  To  the 
former  must  be  added  (133,483  33,  ba- 
lances due  foreign  offices,  which  would 
leave  the  total  deficiency  for  the  year 
1854,  at  $1,755,321 23.  The  deficiency 
for  the  year  1583  was  (2,117,078  20, 
leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  1853  of 
(361 ,756.  The  increase  in  the  revenue 
of  1854,  compared  with  the  revenue  of 
1853,  is  (970,399  48,  or  about  19  per 
cent. 

There  were  in  operation  on  the  30th 
September  last,  239  railroad  routes; 
their  aggregate  length  was  16,621  ^ 
miles,  the  cost  of  mail  transportation 
thereon  was  |I  ,923,747  89.  Add  to  this 
the  sums  paid  mail  messengers,  route 
and  local  agents,  and  the  whole  cost  of 
this  service  will  be  (2,196,249  89. 

Owing  to  causes  not  within  the  con- 
trol of  tne  department,  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year  will  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  past  year.  They  are  esti- 
mated at  (9,841,921  33.  This  increase 
will  be  owing  to  the  additional  compen- 
sation of  postmasters,  and  the  enhanced 
{prices  demanded  by  contractors  at  the 
ast  lettings. 

During  the  three  years  commencing 
July  1,  1851,  (5,507,022  03  postage 
stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  have 
been  issued  by  the  department,  of  which 
(5,092,301  were  sold 

For  the  last  year  the  cost  of  the  ser- 
vice on  the  various  United  States  mail 
steamship  lines,  and  across  the  Isthmus, 
was  as  follows:  Collins'  line,  twenty- 
six  round  trips,  (858,000;  New  York 
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and  Bremen,  eleven  round  trips,  (183,-       The   eetimated  ezDenditure  for  the 

333  26;  New  York  and  Havre,  eleven    game  year  were  as  foUows : 

rojmd  trips,  $137,500;  Astoria  and  Pa-    Balance  of  former  appropriations  to  be 

nama,  via  San  Francisco,  twentv-four  expendeddaringthe 

round  trips,  $348,250;  New  York  and 

New  Orleans  to  Aspinwall,  $289,000; 

Charleston  and  Havana,  $50,000;  New 

Orleans  to  Vera  Craz,  twenty-four  round 

trips,  $37,000;  Aspinwall  to  Panama, 

$119,727.    Total,  2,023,010  29. 

The  service  performed  b^  the  several 
lines  of  ocean  mail  steamships  is  treated 
at  large.  The  Postmaster  General  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  compensation  now 
received  is  too  large,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  calculated  to  drive  off 
private  competition.  He  also  states 
that  the  Nicaragua  company  have  of- 
fered to  carry  a  weekly  mail  between 
New  York  and  California  for  the  sum 
of  $600,000  per  annum,  which  he  thinks 
is  the  highest  rate  of  pay  which  ought 
to  be  demanded.  The  cost  this  vear  for 
a  semi-monthfy  mail,  by  the  Isthmus 
route,  is  $757,977  03. 

No  progress  has  been  made  since  the 


year $6,865,126  44 

Permanent  and  indefi- 
nite appropriations 
to  be  emended  dur- 
ing the  year 8,285,716  14 

Specific  apnropriations 
asked  n>r  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year...  35,909,434  54 

Making  an  aggregate  of  51,060,277  12 
Leaving  in  the  treasury 

July  1,1855 15.206,327  60 

The  expenditures  of  the  nrst  quarter, 
and  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
remaining  three  quarters,  are  $64 ,  345 ,  - 
921  21,  leaving  an  estimated  balance  in 
the  treasury,  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1855,  $19,762,046  29. 

There  is  always  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  a  balance  thus  estimated,  not 
expended,  of    at    least    $12,000,000. 
That  $12,000,000  mav  be  applied  to 
last  report  in  the  pending  negotiations    the  purchase  of  the  public  debt  during 
ain,  relative  to  the  aa-    the  remaining  three  quarters,  without 


with  Great  Britain, 

mission  of  France  into  the  arrangement, 
as  contemplated  by  the  provision  in  the 
12th  article  of  our  postal  convention. 
No  postal  convention  has  as  yet  been 
effected  with  France ;  but  one  is  about 
being  made  with  Mexico. 

Treasury  Department. — ^The  usual  and 
ordinary  expenditures  were  as  follows  : 

Civil  list $4,669,384  98 

Foreign  intercourse. . .      7 ,  726 ,  677  13 

Miscellaneous 13,531,310  33 

Interior  department...      2,609,054  79 

War  department 11,733,629  48 

Navy  department. . . .  10,768, 192  89 
Redemption  of  public 

debt,  interest  and 

premium 34,336,380  66 


Total  expenditure....  75,354,680  26 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1854,  as 

appears  in  detail,  per 

SUtement  1 $20,137,967  50 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
ear,  ending  June  30, 1855,  were  as  fol- 

ows: 

From  customs $51,000,000  00 

From  lands 3,500,000  00 

Miscellaneous 500,000  00 


k 


55,000,000  00 
Add  estimated  balance 

in     the     treasury 

July,  1,  1854 11,266,604  62 

Estimated  resources  for 

the  fiscal  year,  end* 

in^  June  30,  1855.    66,266,404  62 


disturbing  the  estimated  balance  in  the  . 

treasury. 

The  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  outstand- 
ing on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1853,  was..  $67,340,628  78 

And  on  the  1st  day  of 

July,  1854 47,180,506  05 

Being  a  reduction  of   20, 160, 122  73 
The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1856,  are  as  fbl- 
lows: 

From  customs $56,000,000  00 

From  lands 6,000,000  00 

Miscellaneous 500,000  00 

62,500,000  00 
Add  estimated  balance 
in  the  treasury  July 
1,1855 19,762,046  29 

Making  the  estimated 

sum  of. 82,262,046  29 

for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  vear  1856. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1856: 

Balance  of  former  ap- 
propriations, tor  be 
expended  this  year  $11,212,905  20 
Permanent  and  indefi*- 
nite  appropriation, 
to  be  expended 
this  year 7,934,411  70 
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Appfoprifttions  asked 
ibr,  and  to  be  ex- 
pended this  year.  f41,722,516  47 

60.869,833  37 
letTing  the  sum  of  ply3d2,2l2  92  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1856. 

Upon  this  estimate  of  the  receipts  and 
expeDditures  of  the  fiscal  year  1856, 
there  will  be  a  balance  in  the  treasury, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1856,  of  $21,392;,- 
212  92,  without  ezpendinff  anything  in 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt ;  if 
112,000,000  shall  be  anplied  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  public  debt,  which  may 
be  done,  there  will  remain  an  estimated 
baknoe  in  the  treasury  of  $9,392,- 
212  92. 

Ffir  DepartmefU. — Colonel  Davis  has 
made  inch  a  report  as  was  expected  from 
hit  thorough  mihtary  education,  and  his 
ealaiged  views  upon  this  branch  of  ser- 
Tifie: 

"Our  effective  force  does  not  exceed 
eleren  thousand  men,  which  is  entirely 
insdeqoate  for  the  purposes  for  whicn 
we  maintain  a  standing  army.  Its  im- 
mediate increase  is  ur^ed,  at  a  cost  suf- 
ficient to  gire  some  degree  of  security 
to  the  Indian  frontiers,  for  which  ser- 
vices the  regular  force  is  the  most  effi- 
cient, cheap,  proper,  and  constitutional 
meus.  The  increased  pay  to  enlisted 
men,indoced  the  enlistment  of  1,005 
men  is  October  and  September  last, 
afumt  309  men  during  the  correspond- 
iag  months  last  year.  The  number  of 
recruits  required  for  the  service  of  the 
eoiiiiogyear  will  probably  not  be  less 
than  6,000.  He  recommends  the  use 
of  camds  and  dromedaries  for  military 
porpoies  again,  and  asks  an  appropria- 
tion  to  test  their  usefulness.  An  in- 
creased pay  for  officers  is  urged  as  an 
act  of  justice  and  necessity.  Additional 
legislatjon  is  asked  to  place  the  widows 
UM  orphans  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army  on  an  equality  with  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  officers  and 
Eoldien  of  the  navy. 

The  necessity  of  a  revision  of  our 
zailitarv  l^islation,  in  some  important 
{■•fticaian,  is  pointed  out  in  order  to 
prerent  conflicting  claims  in  regard  to 
nnk  and  command,  which  now  gives 
me  to  much  inconvenience  and  trouble. 
Ods  great  source  of  difficulty  is  the  dou- 
ble ruk  recognized  by  our  laws ;  to  re- 
Dody  this  it  is  proposed  to  eive  effect  to 
breret  rank,  only  when  the  President 
otay  see  fit ;  and  forbid  the  exercise  of 
brevet  commissions  in  the  regiment, 
lioop  or  company  where  officers  are 
■Altered.   Elaborate  suggestions  for  re- 


organization of  the  staff  corps  are  pre- 
sented and  compared  with  European 
systems.  It  is  proposed  that  there  be 
nine  brigader  generals — one  for  each 
department,  one  fi>r  quartermaster 
general;  one  for  adjudant  general, 
and  two  for  inspectors  general.  Being 
an  addition  of  three  to  those  who  now, 
by  brevet  or  otherwise,  have  rank  and 
command  as  brigadier  egnerals.  Other 
marked  changes  in  stau"  appointments, 
rank,  and  duty  are  proposed. 

Interior  Department. — With  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  business  minds,  and  an  energy 
which  shrinks  from  no  amount  of 
labor,  the  Secretary  has  managed  the 
affairs  of  his  department  with  signal 
aJ^ility.  We  extract,  as  of  widest  pub- 
lic interest,  his  remarks  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  land  donations  for  railroad  pur- 
poses: 

<*Inmy  last  annual  report,  donations  of 

{mblic  l{(nds  for  the  construction  of  great 
eading  highways  in  the  new  States, 
were  recommended  for  reasons  therein 
stated.  Although  nothing  has  since 
transpired  to  cnange  or  modify  the 
views  then  entertained  and  advanced  by 
the  department,  yet  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  through 
the  popularity  of  the  scheme,  the  ap- 
parent prospect  of  being  able  to  prosti- 
tute it  to  mere  purposes  of  gain  has  in- 
duced many  projects  which  are  totally 
unworthy  of  public  confidence.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  difficult,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  discriminate  between 
those  worthy  of  governmental  aid,  and 
those  urffed  for  mere  speculative  pur- 
poses. But  if  the  application  proceeds 
from  the  legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  improvement  is  contem- 
plated, and  upon  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  rigid  scrutiny  it  is  found  to  be 
promotive  of  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  the  adjacent  lands,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  grant. 
By  confining  it  to  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  projected  thoroughfares,  restrict- 
ing the  amount  at  any  time  to  be 
patented  to  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  a  given  number  of  miles  of 
road,  and  throwing  such  guards  around 
the  grants  as  legislative  wisdom  may 
devise,  there  can  oe  litUe  danger  of  the 
donation  being  improperly  used. 

The  applications  to  Congress  at  its 
last  session,  contemplated  the  construc- 
tion of  five  thousand  and  fifty-six  miles 
of  road— exclusive  of  the  great  Pacific 
railroad  and  its  branches — and  assuming 
six  lections  to  each  mile  of  road,  would 
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have  required  in  round  numbers  twenty 
millions  of  acres. 

In  compliance  with  the  urgent  solici- 
tatloBB  of  the  reoresentatives  of  the  sev- 
eral portions  ot  country  where  these 
contemplated  improvements  were  to  be 
made,  large  bodies  of  land,  estimated  at 
about  thirty  one  millions  of  acres,  were 
withdrawn  fVom  market  in  anticipation 
of  grants  being  made,  but  this  not  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  lands  were  restored 
to  market  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  The  with- 
drawal of  lands  from  market  under  such 
circumstances  was  found,  on  examina- 
tion and  reflection,  obnoxious  to  several 
objections,  viz.:  its  effects  in  retarding 
the  settlement  of  the  country;  its  ques- 
tionable propriety;  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating between  cases  in  which  it 
should  be  done,  and  those  in  which  it 
should  not;  and  the  injury  that  might 
be  inflicted  upon  the  section  of  .country 
the  proposed  grant  was  intended  to  ben- 
efit, by  turning  the  tide  of  emigration 
elsewere.  For  these  and  many  other 
equally  obvious  reasons,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  there  should  hereafter  be  no 
reservations  for  such  purposes  until 
grants  are  actually  made  by  Congress. 

The  length  to  which  our  notices  of 
the  public  reports  necessarily  extend, 
will  exclude  other  comments  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  month  which  are  hereafter 
to  have  place,  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic. 


XotUes  qf  Late  Boofa.— We  are  in- 
debted to  the  publishers  for — 

1.  Little,  Brown  &  Co's  EdUion  qf 
the  English  Poets.  The  last  volume  re- 
ceived was  noticed  in  our  December 
number.  We  regret  that  several  of  the 
later  issues  have  not  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Review.  We  always 
await  them  with  interest. 

2.  The  End  qf  Controversy  Contro- 
ttrted :  A  refutation  of  Milner's  End  of 
Controversy,  in  a  series  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Most  Reverend  Francis 
Patrick  Kenrick*  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishp  of  Baltimore,  by  John  Hopkins, 
D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont,  2 
volumes;  New  York,  Pudney  &  Russell, 
1854.  The  title  of  this  work  will  be  a 
sufficient  indication  of  its  character,  and 
the  name  of  Dr.  Hopkins  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  its  power  and  ability. 


3.  The  History  qf  Louisiana,  by  ChttS. 
GayarrS;  New  York,  Redfleld,  1854.  A 
new  and  splendid  edition,  in  3  volumes, 
uniform. 

Vols.  1  and  2.  French  Domination. 

Vol.  3.  Spanish  Domination.  The 
work  has  already  been  largely  noticed 
in  our  pages. 

4.  Report  qf  the  Sanitary  Commissien 
of  JVeio  OrUam  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow 
Fever  of  J^ew  Orleans  qf  1853.  This 
elaborate  volume  has  just  appeared. 
The  commission  consisted  of  Dis.  Bar- 
ton, Axson,  Simonds,  Riddell,  and  Mc- 
Neil, thouffh  the  largest  portion  of  the 
present  volume  is  the  work  of  the  first 
named  gentleman.  We  have  marked 
manv  passages  for  extract  and  comment, 
and  nave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  the  ablest  work  upon  sanitary  matters 
ever  published  in  America,  tt  is  illus- 
trated with  numerous  charts. 

5.  Part^  Leaders :  Sketches  of  Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton,  Jackson,  Clay ,  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  other  distinguished  states- 
men, by  Joseph  6.  Baldwin.  We 
endorse  the  critique  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger : 

"The  book  will  make  iU  mark.  As 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  histoiy 
of  parties,  it  has  never  been  equalled. 
The  writer  has  unquestionably  adopted 
the  happiest  mode  of  communicating  in- 
formation concerning  our  political  his- 
tory. The  book  is  as  entertaining  as  a 
work  of  fiction,  while  the  judgments 
and  opinions  pronounced  upon  men  and 
measures  are  moderate  and  just.  In 
every  instance,  our  opinions  are  identi- 
cal with  the  writer's,  and  we  caught 
ourselves  at  the  conclusion  of  almost 
every  paragraph  echoing  his  words  as 
the  true  expression  of  our  thoughts. 
We  have  never  seen  a  work  tthich  pleased 
Its  more.  The  author  has  accomplished 
all  he  attempted.  We  predict  tor  it  a 
brilliant  success .    It  richjy  deserves  it. '  * 


Notice. — If  authors,  writers,  and 
publishers  will  send  in  their  works  of 
every  description,  addresses,  pamphlets, 
reports,  etc.,  they  will  be  promptly  and 
appropriately  noticed. 

Brief  articles  upon  all  subjects  of  lite- 
rature, history,  criticisms,  current  to- 
pics, etc.,  are  solicited  for  the  miscella- 
neous department  of  the  Review. 
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AGMCULTURE  AND  FARMING. 

CONGRESSIONAL  LE6ISIATI0N  UPON  GUANO. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  valuable  fertilizer  the  farming 
and  planting  interests  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  some 
diange  in  the  manner  of  supply,  that  would  be  the  means  of 
lowering  the  price  and  bringing  the  article  within  reach  of 
every  class  of  consumers.  Memorials  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress fix>m  the  most  respectable  conventions,  asking  for  special 
negotiation  with  the  government  of  Peru,  which  holcB  and  enjoys 
this  monopoly  of  the  article.  Reports  and  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  into  that  body  upon  the  subject,  and  investi- 
gations have  been  set  on  foot  to  find  other  depositories  of  the 
article  among  the  islands  of  the  Gulf,  or  the  Pacific  coast. 
Invention  has  been  tasked  to  manufacture  substitutes  possess- 
ing like  qualities,  and  of  more  economical  application.  All, 
however,  nas  been  vain,  and  Peruvian  ^ano  continues  to 
amyreciate  rather  than  decline  in  price,  whilst  its  consumption 
is  W^ly  increasing. 

It  IS  an  important  question  for  the  agricultural  interests,  if 
this  state  of  things  must  continue. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  following  bill  was  intro- 
duced, which  laid  over  for  the  want  of  time. 

A  BILL  regaUMxigf  in  p«rt,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Peru. 

BeUenmeUdhytUSmaie  tmd  Home  qf  Btpreatniadvti  <f  tke  VnUed  8tate$  qf 
Jkiniea  i»  C9ngrtt$  aaaembUd,  That  from  and  after  the  firat  daj  of  July,  anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj-^Ye,  the  Peruvian  (Chincha  island) jffuano 
riitU  be  exempt  from  duty  when  the  market  price  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  into  which  it  is  imported  shall  not  exceed  forty  doUars  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  rorty  pounds. 

Sic.  3.  And  ht  it  further  enmeUdt  That  fiom  and  after  the  same  period  there 
iha]]  be  levied,  coUectad,  and  paid,  on  the  said  guano  imported  into  the  United 
States,  duties  at  the  following  rates,  ad  valorem,  that  is  to  say :  four  per  cent, 
when  the  market  price  is  more  than  fbrtr  and  less  than  forty-seren  dollars  per 
ton ;  ten  per  cent,  when  more  than  forty-seven  and  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  ton  ; 
lad  sixty  per  cent,  when  the  price  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 
And  that  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  required  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regu- 
iatioDS  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Although  the  principles  of  the  bill  are  somewhat  at  variance 
with  our  revenue  policy,  the  mode  of  discrimination  which  it 
introduces  cannot  be  considered  improper  in  view  of  the 
immense  interests  which  are  affected ;  or  unjust,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Peru,  by  her  monopoly,  exacts  a  rate  of 
compensation  in  the  way  of  a  tax  which  is  equal  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  article.  The  only  question  is,  will  the 
policy  avail  in  reducing  this  tax,  or  will  it  only  tend  to  increase 
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the  cost  of  guaDO  by  adding  to  it  an  import  duty?  Certain  it 
is  that  Peru  would  be  unwilling  to  yield  at  first,  and,  thereupon, 
that  embarrassment  would  be  qaused  to  the  a^culturaf  in- 
terests, as  well  as  to  that  country,  in  the  diminished  demand 
for  the  article.  In  such  a  contest  the  victory  would  belong  to 
whoever  should  be  aUe  to  hold  out  the  most  pertinaciously. 
Considering,  however,  the  partial  substitutes  that  may  be 
adopted,  and  the  present  feeh^g  existing  among  farmerSf  and, 
at  tne  same  time,  taking  into  view  the  fact  that  governments 
ever3rwhere  find  use  very  nearly  for  all  of  the  means  that  xbey 
ean  command,  and  are  not  disposed  to  forego  with  patieoce 
the  enjoyment  of  auy  portion  ot  these  means,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Peru  will  be  willing  to  admit  of  more  favorabfe 
terms  than  at  present.  At  least  the  experiment  is  worth  the 
trial. 

We  have  been  furnished  a  pamj^ilet  prepared  at  the  Peru- 
vian legation  in  Washington  m  answer  to  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, containing  an  elaborate  expose  of  the  subject,  wilfa 
corroborative  documents. 

We  think  it  fair  to  give  a  &w  extracts  from  this  pamphlet 
and  will  refer  again  to  the  subject. 

'*  It  is  an  error  to  enippow  that  this  price  of  (17  realned  hv  the  Peruvian  fpy- 
emment  on  each  ton  would  enable  the  fiirraer  in  the  United  States  to  obtain  it  at 
m  leas  price  than  #60,  which  he  now  paya,  if  the  exportation  for  this  country  was 
made  on  private  account,  as  will  be  very  briefly  shown.  But,  meanwhile,  this 
price  of  f50  per  ton  is  not  equal  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ammonia,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  other  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  natural  fuano, 
which  would  cost  more  than  iSO  per  ton  to  the  manu&cturer  of  artificial  guano, 
without  taking  into  account  the  labor  of  manipulation,  and  other  expenses  which 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  artificial  i^uano.  It  there&re  resuUii,  that  the 
country  prodndag  the  astiele,  possessing  the  advantage  of  having  no  competitor, 
tiiat  mav  mcrease  its  price  to  a  point  at  which  it  can  meet  no  competition  from 
the  producers  of  other  ferttliiing  agents  or  manufiustunrs  of  artificial  raannnMi, 
renounoBS  this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  establishing  thiaaghout  the 
world  a  price  relatively  equal  and  proportioned  to  the  consumer  oy  its  actual  m- 
tem  of  simplv,  and  guarantv  of  the  purity  of  the  article,  well  worthy  of  connoer- 
ataon,  ana  which  oonld  not  oe  obtained  under  a  svstem  of  free  XxtJ&c  and  withismt 
the  intervention  of  well'AOcredited  and  leqionsible  consignees." 

'*  In  regard  to  the  fint  error,  the  current  prices  in  the  London  market  g[iye  a 
more  favorable  resist  than  the  guano  market  in  this  country,  being  alnest  etm- 
stantly  above  450  per  ton,  and  this  fiict  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameiiqaii 
market  is  realfy  the  most  privileged,  when  we  take  into  consideration  ths^t  during 
the  last  few  months  fi^ights  have  been  taken  at  higher  orioes  in  manv^cases  Uian 
what  is  paid  on  cargoes  destined  for  England  ;  and  on  tnat  account  the  Peruvian 
government  has  derired  less  profit  on  the  balance  of  importations  into  this 
countiy." 

"  We  Will  confine  oneselves  solely  to  a  statoment  of  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  government  since  a  market  was  finit  established  in  this  country  by  the 
efforts  (M' those  agents,  combined  with  the  intrinsic  advantages  offered  by  this  fbr- 
tilizer.  The  price  wUeh  had  been  fixed  since  18S1,  was  #A  per  ton  of  2,340  Ifas. 
There  were  sold  in  1852,  25|300  tons;  that,  at  #46,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
|1,162,800.  We  will  now  see  what  proportion  of  this  sum  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  what  was  received  by  the  government 
of  Peru,  and  wliat  by  theagents : 


The  freifhtB  were  on  an  tLvengd  |17  per  Um • |430,100 

Extra  compeDBation  paid  to  captains  of  guano  ships  for  unloading, 

aventge  UO  cento , 5,060 

Three  hundred  and  eijyrhty  thousand  bags,  at  16  cento 60,600 

Inmeetion  end  weighuig,  at  40  cento  per  too •  •  • » • .  10,190 

Fining  and  sewing  up  380,000  bags 3 , 800 

Btonge  on  an  average  of  4  montlu.  •  •  • » ,  60,800 

Insaitnce  againet  fire  for  sane  period. •••••..  3,325 

Laborage,  dravage»  and  deliveiy •- ,  •  •  •  •  9,500 

Pioporttoas  of  general  average  paid  on  variouf  vessels • S7 ,960 

Interest  for  6  months  on  firejgnt,  at  6  per  eent •  •  19,903 

latsiest  on  expenses  8  QiootEa»  at  6  per  cent •••-.••••••••••  7,914 

Total  of  disbniaemeAto  in  &vor  of  the  United  BUtes. 630,589 

To  the  eonsigaees  ibr  commissions,  guanntee  and  oon^nsaUon  fi)r 

advances % ...••«..•••• «... 75,582 

Total  amount  received  by  the  govwnment  of  Peru ••• 456,636 

Total produetef  the  sales >..^.«,  1,162,800 

**  Sbhor  Minister  :  The  commissioners  appointed  bv  the  jupreme  govem- 
Aent  to  estimate  the  amount  of  guano  on  the  Chincha  nlands,  £ive  penTormed 
that  dntjTt  end  have  now  the  hooiMr  of  submitting  an  account  of  their  labors. 

<*  Having  organised  at  those  islands,  the  commissioneni  divided  themselves  into 
two  sections ;  the  first,  directed  by  lienor  Faraguet,  was  occupied  with  the  north- 
ern Islands,  and  his  invertigations  gave  for  result  the  quantity  of  .4,UB9,477  Peru- 
Irian  tons,  according  to  Uie  statement  made  by  that  gentleman  of  his  operations. 
The  ssoead  were  jomtly  occupied  with  the  other  islands.  The  middle  island  was 
Ibond  to  contain  the  estUnaled  qnantity  of  9,505,948  tons. 

"The  Bsutbem  island,  the  only  one  remaining  unworked,  after  the  most  minute 
bveitigations,  was  found  to  contain  5,680,675  tons. 

"A&iqg  together  the  contento  of  guano  on  the  three  islands,  makes  the  sum 
toUl  of  19^6,100  Peruvian  tons. 

"We  hasten  to  lay  before  yon  this  result,  aocorapanied  with  drawings  of  the 
said  ishmds,  for  your  information ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  render  a  detailed 
report  of  our  preceedings  in  the  matter,  whi<m  will  be  shortly  done,  evincing  the 
«ea!  with  which  we  have  performed  the  delicate  trust  confided  to  us.  We  nave 
tbo  to  feport  that  we  know  of  tim  existence  of  large  deposttes  of  guano  in  the 
Bay  of  Independence,  on  the  continent ;  and  although  we  have  not  made  a  sur- 
^  thereof,  yet  it  may  be  estimated,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  deposates  of 
Anoon,  Loboe,  and  otken,  that  this  vaiosUe  product  may  be  regarded  as  inex- 
bauitible  for  a  great  number  of  years. 


TBI  wm  mr  m  mum. 

The  last  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar,  1853-^64  was  unprece- 
deotlf  large,  but  planters  realized  but  little  advantage  from  it,, 
io  consequence  ot  the  low  prices  at  which  sugar  rmed.  We 
extract  the  following  from  Mr.  Champomier*s  report,  and  re- 
fer to  the  facts  for  previous  years  in  other  volumes  of  the 
Review.  366,667  bogsheads  of  sugar  were  made  hj  the  old 
process,  and  82,657  were  refined,  clarified,  &c.,  mcluding 
cistern.  The  Texas  crop  of  the  same  year  is  stated  at  8,280,- 
000  pounds — ^being  produced  in  Brazoria,  5,439,000  ;  Mata- 
gorda, 1,598,000 ;  Wharton,  531,000;  Fort  Bend,  720,000. 
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T%e  Sngar  Crop  qfLotiitUtna. 


PariahM. 

Rapides 

Avoyelles 

West  Feliciana... 

Pointe  Couple.... 

East  Feliciana. ... 

West  Baton  Rouge 

East  Baton  Rouge . 

IbeiriUe •• 

Ascension 

St.  James. ....... 

St.  JohntheBaptist 

St.  Charles 

Jefferson..- 

Orleans  and  St. 
Bernard  ....... 

Plaquemines 

Assumption — Ba- 
you Laiburche. . 

Lafourche  Interior 
Bayou 

Terrebonne  Bayou 


«Ji  Is. 

43  37 

28  17 

Id  18 

58  56 

13  13 

57  50 

53  49 

133  115 

56  50 

85  67 

67  51 

35  35 


35      35 
45      45 


I 

18,994 

8,491 

8,551 

15,417 

3,549 

31,024 

12,701 

39,786 

30,760 

33,736 

17,601 

18,386 

15,B10 

9,343 
25,043 


154     69    33,613 

77      &5    34,061 
88     55    24,393 


Parishes. 


St 


183      67 
99      15 


Mary,  Attaka- 
pas 

St.  Martin,  Atte- 
kapas 

Vermillion,  Lafa- 
yette       17      16 

Lafayette 17        3 

St.  Landry,  Ope- 
lousaa 

Divers  small  par- 
cels made  in 
hogsheads  and 
barrels  in  differ- 
ent sugar-houses 
not  rMkoned. 

Cistern  bottoms  of 
366,667  hogs- 
heads brown  su- 
gar, at  an  esti- 
mate, say,  of  5 
per  cent 


39,105 

14,347 

1,129 
3,162 

65      35    13,711 


18,: 


Total 1,437*^56 1449,384 


*  481  by  horBe-power  in  the  State. 


fBitimated  at  49545<}.000  poaods. 


The  following  remarks  and  statistics  germane  to  the  culture 
of  sugar  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, made  by  Professor  Blodget  Tt  will  appear  in  ftdl  in 
the  annual  volume  of  the  Patent  Office,  1853-'4,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  the  study  of  all  agriculturalists.     (See  p.  44.) 


FLOBIDA  AND  SPANISH  TOBACCO. 

At  the  convention  of  Southern  Planters  which  met  Ifiist  De- 
cember in  South  Carolina,  many  able  papers  were  presented. 
Some  of  these  we  have  already  extracted  from  or  published 
entire.  The  following  from  Mr.  Forman  has  been  waiting  a 
place  and  is  eminentty  deserving  of  a  prominent  one  We 
trust  that  the  Association  of  Planters  will  continue'  to  meet 
each  year  under  brighter  auspices.  Its  proceedings  will  be 
promptly  chronicled. 

The  seed  from  which  the  Florida  tobacco  is  grown,  waa  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  years  1828- '9,  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  under  the  name  of  Ha- 
Tana  seed.  The  object  of  those  introducing  the  seed  was  to  produce  an  article 
similar,  if  possible,  m  flavor  to  the  Havana  tobacco.  The  product  was  a  small 
dark  leaf,  comparing  in  flavor  with  perhaps  third  rate  Havana  tobacco.    Expe- 
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riaeiiis  with  the  di£f«rent  kinda  of  «eeds  brought  from  Caha  hare,  lo  far  as  I  am 
awaro — (and  they  have  often  aince  been  made  here)— revolted  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. We  have  no  soil  in  this  section  of  Florida  which  produces,  or  rather  repro- 
daces,  the  flavored  tobacco  of  the  plant  from  which  the  seed  is  gathered  in  Cuba.  M j 
information  on  thu  subject  is,  that  in  Cuba  they  have  some  eight  or  ten  different 
qualities  and  varieties  in  texture,  color  and  flavor,  according  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  island  in  which  the  tobacco  is  planted — the  best  faemg  raised  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Havana  ;  and  that  some  of  the  tobaccoes  that  are  raised  in  other  portions 
of  the  island  are  almost  valueless.  The  stiff  red  clay  lands  here  have  answered 
best  for  retaining  the  flavor  of  the  original  imported  seed,  for  ^yMLr  or  two,  after 
which  period  the  flavor  passes  away,  and  the  plant  assumes  a  different  appearance 
from  its  first  growth,  viz  :  larger,  thinner  leaf,  of  brighter  colors,  and  the  tobac- 
co insipid  and  flavorless.  I  have  seen  several  treatises  on  the  subject  of  giving 
tobacco  a  flavor,  by  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  process  used  in  Cuba,  and 
think  it  likely  that  a  skilful  and  judicious  treatment  is  necessary,  even  with  the 
Caba  grown  article,  to  improve  its  flavor,  but  doubt  whether  any  artificial  process 
will  impart  much  of  that  desirable  quality  to  any  tobacco,  as  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Manufacturers  are  too  keen  scented  not  to  have  taxed  their 
iiwennity  to  the  utmost  to  produce  so  desirable  a  result  as  making  a  fine  flavored 
tooacco  out  of  an  article  to  which  nature  has  denied  the  gift.  My  impression  is 
that  the  flavor  of  the  Cuba  grown  tobacco  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
soil ;  as  the  spot,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Florida  raised  tobacco, 
doubtless  is  ;  and  in  this  peculiar  spot  consists  its  prominent  merchantable  supe- 
riority over  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  and  other 
portions  of  the  United  States  cigar-wrapper  tobaccoes.  I  believe  that  all  the 
sandy  hammocks  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  coast  to  per^ 
baps  one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  in  width,  and  from  Florida  to  Texas  in 
length,  can  raise  spotted  tobacco.  In  fact,  it  has  been  raised  in  Texas  by  emig- 
nnUfh>m  this  county  this  season,  but  the  demand  for  it  being  mere  fancy  and 
lor  wrappers  exclusively,  the  market  is  easily  overstocked,  as  has  been  the  case, 
iay  in  1845,  when  the  price  fell  very  low,  ana  as  a  consequence  no  gear's  planting 
has  equalled  that  year,  the  crop  of  1853  not  being  equal  to  half  its  size.  This 
ipot,  the  Connecticut  people,  who  raise  from  five  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  cigar 
tobacco  we  do,  but  wnich  lacks  the  spot,  have  attempted  to  imitate  by  chemical 
process  and  the  use  of  acids,  but  have  found  whenever  they  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  spot,  they  have  made  a  hole  also. 

The  Association,  as  planters,  will  understand  me  when  I  compare  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  Florida  with  that  raised  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States, 
as  being  in  much  the  same  ratio  in  production  and  profit,  that  the  cultivation  of 
Sea  Island  Cottons  bear  with  that  or  the  short  staple— our  Florida  tobacco  having 
the  same  difiiculties  to  contend  with  in  the  tobacco  market  that  Sea  Islands  have 
in  the  cotton  market,  viz :  the  production  of  a  fine  article,  preparation  for  market, 
and  a  limited  demand.  The  £aet  Floridians,  whose  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  who  have  raised  it  for  some  years  past,  have  aban- 
done  it  for  the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  as  the  most  profitable  crop  of 
the  two.  The  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Connecticut  and  other  seeds  planted  here, 
soon  make  aa  apottM  an  article  as  the  Havana  seed ;  and  in  order  to  make  a  desi- 
rable cigar,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  flavored  filler  of  Havana,  Cuba,  &c.  Although 
oor  section  of  country  does  not  produce  a  flavored  tobacco,  Southern  planters 
wht  to  keep  trying  ;  and  I  would  recommend  to  the  Association,  if  practicable, 
to  nave  the  soil  that  produces  the  flavored  Havana  tobacco  analyzed^  and  to  make 
>ome  arras^ment  to  have  the  genuine  Havana  seed  imported  and  disseminated 
at  the  various  southern  shipping  ports,  through  agents,  who  can  procure  them 
from  Havana  and  furnish  them  on  reasonable  terms,  together  with  a  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  tobacco,  when  gathered,  to  improve 
its  flavor,  as  ia  done  in  Cuba — and  each  one  of  our  planters  will  thus  be  induced 
to  make  a  trial  of  what  kind  of  a  flavored  tobacco  his  land  will  produce.  The 
calture  of  tobacco  lanquished  in  this  county  for  some  years  afler  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  we  could  not  raise  a  flavored  article ;  and  whilst  the  process  was  de- 
veloping itself  yearly,  that  we  could  raise  a  fine,  showy,  handsome  wrapper  leaf — 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  perseverance  of  two  planters,  (Messrs  John  SmitJi  and 
Williun  S  Gunn,  both  formerly  of  Virginia,)  tnat  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  eventually  been  realized  from  its  production  in  later  years.  I  believe  at 
one  time  the  cultivation  was  confined  to  those  two  gentlemen  exclusively,  and 
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until  their  sacoen  indneed  othen  to  embark  in  it.  I  consider  the  chance  of  sue- 
oen  in  raising  an  article  that  will  retain  the  flavor  of  the  ori^nnal  seed,  a  soffieient 
inducement  to  southern  planters,  with  the  diTersitj  of  soil  and  climate  that  we 
possess,  (to  Ay  nothing^of  the  object  which  they  all,  in  common  with  your  Asbo- 
ciation,  shoula  keep  in  view,)  to  induce  each  one  to  invest  a  few  dollarB  in  the 
purchase  of  seed,  and  to  divert  s  small  portion  of  their  labor  to  make  an  enieri- 
ment  in  tobacco.  For  if  land  can  be  found  that  will  make  tobacco  of  like  flavor 
with  the  Havana,  they  would  pay  better  than  any  other  kind  of  planting,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  them  at  their  intrinsic  value.  They  wouldbe  more 
valuable  than  any  description  of  lands  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  I  have 
known  the  product  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Florida  planted  in  totMCoo  to  3pe]d 
flrom  |350  to  f300,  but  this  it  will  only  do  the  first  year— our  tobacco  requiring 
a  virgin  soil  of  fresh  cleared  hammock  for  fine  wrappeir  tobacco,  and  no  other 
description  of  land  pays  fi>r  the  culture  of  it.  HammocK  land  has  recently  been 
bought  in  this  neighborhood  at  |50  per  acre  for  this  purpose.  Manures  do  not 
answer  well  on  second  year's  land.  Gotten  seed  makes  the  tobacco  rough,  and 
animal  manures  ^ummv.  In  Cuba  they  can  plant  the  same  land  continuously. 
We  aim  at  making  a  fine,  thin  silky  article,  and  consider  the  product  of  more 
than  500  lbs.  per  acre  an  evidence  against  its  quality  and  value.  In  Cuba,  the 
planters,  relying  upon  the  flavor  of  uieir  tobacco,  can  safely  raise  twice  or  three 
times  that  number  of  pounds  per  acre.  We  have  to  pull  it  leaf  by  leaf,  and  put 
it  on  sticks  to  cure,  so  that  no  two  leaves  shall  touch,  or  it  will  injure.  In  Oamiy 
after  gathering  some  of  the  lower  leaves  in  this  way,  they  can  cut  down  the  en- 
tire stalk,  as  what  does  not  answer  for  cigar  wrappers  will  for  fillerB.  With  ns, 
all  except  the  laige  leaf  is  worthless,  whilst  in  Cuba  all  that  grows  on  the  stalk 
and  is  cut  down  with  it,  no  matter  how  small,  is  worth  as  much  per  lb.  aa  onr 
finest  selections.  My  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Florida  tobacco  is  the  reeiilt 
of  experience  ;  on  that  of  CuEi,  from  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  on  the  subject.  The  planters  who  fnst  raised  tobacco  here  had  it  made 
into  cigars,  which  they  sold  at  prices  sufliciently  remunerating  to  induce  them  to 
continue  its  cultivation.  E^ch  subsequent  year  produced  a  larger,  silkier  and 
more  spotted  leaf,  and  in  a  few  years  a  shipment  was  made  to  New  York  that 
realizea  seventy-five  cents  per  lb.  The  advice  accompanying  the  account  of  sales 
was,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  size,  color,  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  deep  mulatto 
color,  silkiness  and  the  remarkable  spot  on  it,  making  it  very  desirable  for  ci^ar 
wrappers,  that  enabled  the  commission  merchant  to  realize  that  price  ;  that  it 
was  desirable  to  forward  it  to  market  as  flavorless  as  possible  ;  all  the  taste  it 
had  being  rather  better  than  otherwise.  Experience  has  tested  and  proven  the 
justice  of  this  advice.  Many  subsequent  shipments  were  made  up  to  1637,  sel- 
ling for  from  25  to  50  cents  per  lb. ;  and  cigars,  being  a  new  and  fancy  article,  sold 
both  at  home  and  in  New  York  on  consignment  at  (15  per  thousand ;  Uie  latter 
being  the  most  profitable.  Owing  to  the  disastrous  state  of  financial  affairs 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  later,  the  price  of 
tobacco  and  cigars  rapidly  declined  up  to  1841  and  1842,  when  it  became  difficnlt 
to  realize  five  dollars  per  thousand  for  cigars,  and  twenty  cents  for  the  best  to- 
bacco ;  and  the  manufacture  of  the  former  and  the  culture  of  the  latter  was  mea- 
surably abandoned.  And  from  the  want  of  flavor  in  the  cigar  and  its  unpleasant 
taste,  the  manufacture  of  them  fiom  exclusively  Florida  tobacco  has  never  been 
renewed  to  any  extent.  But  in  consequence  of  an  experimental  shipment  to 
Bremen,  made  by  Forman  &  Muse,  of  this  place,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  article 
of  unmanufactured  Florida  cigar  wrappers  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
German  buyers,  and  all  of  it  that  was  on  hand  in  New  York  was  soon  purchasCMi 
up  under  German  orders,  at  a  considerable  advance  on  the  price  it  had  been 
onered  at  before,  it  being  difficult  to  sell  it  at  any  price  until  this  demand  for  the 
Bremen  market  sprung  up.  Agents  from  abroad  made  their  appearance  the  en- 
suing season,  ana  purchased  nearly  the  entire  crop,  at  from  20  to  30  cents  per  n>. 
That  which  was  not  sold  at  home,  being  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cixm, 
brought  from  20  to  50  cents  per  lb.,  as  per  quality.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  1844  was  an  increase  on  that  of  1843,  and  all  of  it 
shipped  on  planters'  account  and  sold  at  from  50  cents  for  fine,  and  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  price,  for  that  which  was  undersized,  say  only  12  to  15  inches  long, 
of  a  black  or  motley  color,  of  thick  texture  and  unspotted,  down  to  a  price  that 
brought  the  shipper  in  debt,  fi-om  its  want  of  flavor,  making  it  valueless  for  fillers 
for  cigars.    Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  from  a  majority  of  the  planters 
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bATiog  done  well  with  tlieir  crops  of  1644,  a  laiger  extent  of  land  was  put  in 
tobacco  in  1845,  than  had  been  before  or  has  been  since  in  this  and  of  the  adjoin- 
ing countries  of  this  State,  and  of  the  State  of  GeoT;e:ia.  Its  production  was  in- 
ereued  much  more  rapidly  than  the  consumption,  and  it  required  several  years* 
saj  184S,  '46  and  M7,  to  woi^  off  and  ub  the  surplus  of  tlnit  Tear's  crop.  As 
a  conseouence,  but  a  smafl  amount  of  land  was  planted  in  either  of  the  years 
1816,  '47 ;  alter  which  the  price  and  demand  (consumption  having  overtakes 
arodnetion)  improved,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  mte  has  beoome  regiuttr  but  Ihn* 
ited  in  extaat. 

From  the  Ist  of  July  to  the  15th  of  Auffust  is  the  period  most  desirable  for 
ntheria^  tobacco,  as  the  heat  and  dry  weatner  during  that  period  cures  it  a 
nandwrae  color,  and  tobacco  cored  at  an  earlier  or  bter  pen^wd,  as  a  general 
thiof ,  is  apt  to  be  too  dark.  To  bring  in  the  gathering  at  this  period,  the  plants 
most  be  set  out  about  from  the  lOth  to  the  30th  May,  and  if  during  the  period  of 
citriaff  veiy  wet  speOs  of  weather  occur,  as  Is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  boDd  fins  throi^h  the  bams.  Five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  is  as  much  A 
food  tobacco  as  can  be  made,  on  an  average  ;  and  an  acre  is  as  much  as  one  hand 
on  keep  wormed,  if  he  can  accomplish  that.  The  difficulties  to  be  enoountereA 
ia  raising  tobacco  are  the  cut-worm,  which  destroy  not  only  the  beds  of  youn# 
plants,  but  also  the  plants  after  they  are  set  out  in  the  hill ;  and  to  insure  a  stand, 
it  is  neoesMiy  to  sow  a  large  number  of  beds,  and  to  keep  setting  out  the  pbuits 
as  the  season  justifies,  and  watering  if  it  does  not,  during  the  period  b^re  men- 
tioned  as  the  proper  one  for  setting  out  the  plant.  It  must  De  kept  free  of  the 
bom>wonn,  as  the  plant  approaches  maturity,  or  they  will  destroy  it  in  a  week 
or  two.  It  should  be  well  matured  befbre  gathered  as  pullmg  it  too  green  and 
fbn  of  lap  is  the  cause  of  much  black  tobacco.  Crowding  it  too  close  on  the 
iticks  after  ffatherinjr  will  spoil  it.  The  leaves  ought  not  to  touch.  Hanks  con- 
taining twelve  to  fifteen  leaves  make  the  best  appearance  when  shown  for  sale. 
Oue  ttiould  be  taken  that  the  stem  of  the  leaf  be  thoroughly  cured  before  it  is 
boxed  ;  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  heat  and  mildew  ;  and  when  packing,  its  condition 
W  absarption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  during  a  damp  speU  of  weather, 
«onld  be,  that  its  edges,  when  a  bundle  of  it  is  passed  through  a  person's  hand, 
flhoold  slightly  rattle  from  being  dryer  than  the  balance  of  the  leaf.  Tobacco  is 
tometimes  injured  by  being  put  up  too  damp,  or  as  it  is  called  in  too  high  case ; 
aad  yet  saffieient  moisture  is  essential  to  make  it  appear  to  advanta^  when 

riM.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  five  a  proper  and  mtelligible  direction  under 
iiead,  and  experience  alone  will?ive  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  it  should 
bo  in  at  this  stage  ;  for  if  put  up  too  dry,  the  article  when  offered  for  sale  abroad, 
■hows  to  great  dtsaidvantage.  The  effort  to  save  a  trifle  in  fieight  and  lumber  by 
packing  too  hard,  and  thereby  injuring  the  texture  of  the  tobacco,  is  another  error 
to  be  avoided  ;  and  it  has  at  times  proven  a  serious  one  to  the  shipper.  A  case 
fonr  feet  long,  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  two  foot  six  inches  deep,  should  not 
contain  more  than  350  lbs.  of  first  rate  silky  tobacco,  or  400  lbs.  ot  heavier  sec- 
ond quality.  And  the  neater  the  case  is  made,  and  the  tobacco  handed  up  and 
packed,  the  better.  Twenty-five  cents  per  lb.  may  be  considered  the  intrinsic 
Table  of  fine  Florida  wrapper  tobacco.  Good  crops  ecmtain  about  two-thirds  of 
that  deacription. 

AHnste  ^  mnounl,  number  if  bodMS,  pounds  and  price  qf  Fterida  toftseco,  fo  dofe. 

}Sgik>Ttan.  ur  vtar.    Bnmdt.  Bmndt.    Ofvtt. 

184S  IS    •  "  M  SQO  «ac1i.  Is  600,000,  at  25,     fs  $  16,000  for  IS  yean-ls  total,  $190,00« 

JJ«  1  860  aoo  "  Is  106,000,atS^     is  *•  1  yeai^     "  S«,SM 

1M4  1  1500  800  "  Is  450,000,  at  80,     is  u  i  u  u  90,000 

»«  1  1000  800  -  Is  1,800,000.  at  W^  Is  «  i  «  «  160.000 

^  I  1500  800  »»  Is  460,000,  at  1S«  Is  ««  1  «  <t  ^,269 

JW  1  000  800  •*  ii  STO,000,at1V    to  «  1  a  u  40,000 

18«  1  1800  800  ««  Is  890,000,  at  SO,     is  m  1  m  ««  73,000 

1|49  1  SOOO  800  "  is  600,000,  at  SO,     Is  «  1  <«  m  1S0,000 

1«0  1  SOOO  800  "  is  600,000,  at  SO,     Is  u  i  u  u  180,000 

Igl  I  tsOO  800  "  Is  880,000,  at  SO,     Is  «»  1  ••  u  75,000 

lei  1  SOOO  800  "  Is  600,000,  at  80,      Is  u  i  u  ••  180,000 

1«»  1  SOOO  800  •*  to  600,000,  at  16^  Is  «  1  «  4«  90^000 

totd $1448,000 

QnDCf,  Gadtim  Cbwity,  Fki.,  Nov^  1858. 
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STBOGTVllE  OF  THE  FIBRE  OF  COTTOR. 

In  submitting  to  examination  the  filamentous  substance 
which  constitutes  cotton,  we  find,  in  point  of  structure,  that  it 
corresponds  entirely  with  hairs  found  on  other  parts  of  plants, 
and  that  it  is  in  fact  a  mass  of  vegetable  hairs,  of  consiaerable 
tfaouffh  of  varying  lengths,  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  seeds, 
enveloping  them,  and  assisting  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  seed- 
vessel.  It  virould  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  functions 
which  they  perform  with  respect  to  the  seed,  as  we  might 
thence  be  led  to  draw  some  deductions  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  might  be  increased  in  quantity  or  in  length.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  information,  the  only  inferences  which 
we  can  draw  are  such  as  are  applicable  to  hairs  in  general,  or 
to  their  position  on  the  parts  of  fructification,  instead  of  on 
those  of  vegetation.  Hairs  are  formed  of  cellular  tissue,  usu- 
ally of  one  or  more  filiform  elongated  cells,  joined  end  to  end, 
formed  of  extremely  thin  and  transparent  membrane.  When 
composed  of  only  a  single  cell,  the  structure  will  necessarily 
appear  continuous ;  but  if  of  several  cells,  then  a  number  of 
tranverse  partitions  will  be  observed  along  its  length.  As 
usually  examined,  hairs  appear  to  consist  of  only  a  simple 
delicate  membrane,  within  which  may,  in  many  cases,  especi- 
ally when  in  a  young  state,  be  seen  a  regular  circulation  of 
fluid,  in  which  are  suspended  a  number  of  fine  granules,  which 
proceed  from  and  return  to  a  particular  point  in  the  cell.  Some 
of  these  cells,  when  examined  with  a  higher  magnifying  power, 
are  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  membranes,  one  witnin  the 
other,  between  which  fluid  appears  to  circulate.  Such  hairs, 
when  allowed  to  dry  up,  display  the  two  sacs  more  distinctly, 
as  the  inner  collapses  more  tnan  the  outer  one.  Such  delicate 
organs,  it  is  evident,  must  be  readily  influenced  by  the  varying 
state  either  of  the  soil  or  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  with 
regard  to  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture.  Hairs  are  found 
on  all  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  absent  from, 
or  are  but  sparingly  seen,  on  those  growing  in  water.  They 
are  abundant  on  plants  growing  in  dry  situations,  but  disap- 
pear from  the  same  species  when  growing  in  moist  places, 
and  would  therefore  appear  to  be  useful  in  absorbing  nutri- 
ment. 

The  filaments  of  cotton  have  been  subjected  to  repeated 
examination,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
mummy  cloth  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  desire  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  composed  of  cotton  or  of  linen.     Larcher,  in  his  Notes 
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to  the  Transladon  of  Herodotus  and  Forster,  in  bis  Tract 
"De  Bysso  Antiquorum,"  had  asserted,  "from  their  own  exa- 
mioation,  that  the  mummy  cloth  of  Egypt  was  cotton/'  as. 
Rouelle  had  done  before  them,  and  as  Bosselini  has  done  since, 
ev€U  after  most  satisfactory  evidence  had  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  it  was  linen.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clithero,  was  the 
first  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  satisfactory  method  by  which 
the  fact  can  be  determined,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  the  micros- 
cope. He  had  first  ascertained  that  other  methods  of  judging 
were  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  several  intelligent  manufac- 
turers, on  examining  a  collection  of  pieces  of  mummy  cloth 
"were  of  opinion,  that  the  cloth  was  cotton,  others  that  it  was 
lioen ;  and  some,  again,  that  there  were  in  the  collection  spe- 
cimens of  both.*' 

Mr.  Thomson  justly  observes,  that  "the  great  difference  in 
the  specific  gravities,  as  well  as  in  the  conducting  power  of 
linen  and  cotton,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us,  by  careful  experi- 
ments, to  discriminate  accurately  between  them.  There  are 
few  individuals  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  both  of 
cotton  and  linen,  who  cannot  readily  distinguish,  by  that  deli- 
cate sense  of  touch  diffused  over  the  white  body,  between  the 
two  fabrics."  But  this,  of  course,  requires  larger  pieces  than 
Mr.  Thomson  had  of  the  several  mummy  cloths.  The  author 
has  already  observed  that  cotton,  from  the  irritation  which  is 
produced,  "is  not  so  well  fitted  for  surgical  dressings.  But  . 
being  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  linen,  it  is  well  suited 
for  inner  clothing,  where  the  object  is  to  preserve  uniformity 
of  temperature,  as  it  will  retain  heat,  and  prevent  the  body 
being  so  readily  afiected  by  external  heat  or  cold,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  condenses  less  freely  than  linen  the  vapour  of  per- 
spiration, but  absorbs  it  readily  when  it  has  been  condensed 
into  the  form  of  sweat.  For  these  reasons,  probably,  thick 
calico  shirts,  &c.,  have  been  introduced  into  the  army  for  the 
use  of  soldiers."  (Manual  of  Mat.  Med.,  p.  289.)  It  may,  in 
short,  be  considered  the  flannel  of  tropical  countries,  as,  firom 
its  inferior  conducting  power,  it  renders  the  body  less  liable 
to  be  chilled  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration. 

As  the  difiereuces  in  the  conducting  power  of  small  frag- 
ments of  mummy  cloth  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether 
it  is  linen  or  cotton,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Thomson  to  subject  the 
filaments  to  microscopic  examination,  and  he  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Bauer.  Mr..  Thomson 
having  transmitted  to  him  various  fibres  of  cotton  and  linen, 
both  manufactured  and  in  their  raw  state,  as  well  as  fibres  of 
unravelled  mummy  cloth,  in  a  few  days  received  fix>m  him  a 
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letter,  in  which  he  pfonotihced  "every  specimen  of  mammy 
cloth  subjected  to  his  examination  to  be  men,"  A  drawing 
which  accompanied  the  letter  exhibited  "the  fibres  of  both 
raw  and  unravelled  cotton  as  flattened  cylinders,  twisted  Mke 
a  corkscrew,  whilst  the  fibres  of  linen  and  various  muiDmy 
cloths  were  straight  and  cylindrical.'^  In  a  more  detailed 
description  Mr.  Thomson  observes,  that  "the  filaments  of  cot- 
ton, when  viewed  through  a  powerful  instrument,  appear  to 
be  transparent  glassy  tubes,  flattened  and  twisted  round  their 
own  axes.  A  section  of  the  filament  resembles  in  some  de- 
gree a  figure  of  8,  the  tube,  originally  cylindrical,  having  col- 
lapsed most  in  the  middle,  forming  semi-tubes  on  each  side, 
which  give  to  the  fibre,  when  viewed  in  certain  lights,  the 
appearance  of  a  flat  ribbon,  with  a  hem  or  border  at  each  edge. 
The  uniform  transparency  of  the  filament  is  impaired  by  small 
irregular  figures,  in  all  probability  wrinkles  or  creases  arising 
from  the  desiccation  of  the  tube.  The  twisted  and  corkscrew 
form  of  the  filament  of  cotton  distin^ishes  it  fi'om  all  other 
vegetable  fibres,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  fully  ripe  and 
mature  pod,  Mr.  Bauer  having  ascertained  that  the  fibres  of 
the  unripe  seed  are  simple,  untwisted  cylindrical  tubes,  which 
never  twist  afterwards  if  separated  firom  the  plant;  but  when 
the  seeds  ripen,  even  before  the  capsule  bursts,  the  cylindri- 
cal tubes  collapse  in  the  middle,  and  assume  the  form  already 
described.  Tnis  form  and  character  the  fibres  retain  ever 
after,  and  in  that  respect  undergo  no  change  through  the  ope- 
ration of  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing, 
nor  in  the  subsequent  domestic  operations  of  washing,  &c.,  tQl 
the  stuff* is  worn  to  rags;  and  then  even  the  violent  process  of 
reducing  these  rags  to  pulp,  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper, 
effects  no  change  m  the  structure  of  these  fibres." 

Cotton  was  next  examined  by  Messrs.  Bowerbank  and 
Williams,  and  even  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
paper,  though  his  results  had  been  obtained  many  years  pre- 
viously, and  communicated  to  many,  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  continent.  Messrs.  Bowerbank  and  Williams  describe 
cotton-wool  as  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  fibres,  each  having 
the  appearance  of  a  flat  ribbon  or  tape,  about  the  rsWth  part 
of  an  inch  in  width.  A  piece  of  ancient  Peruvian  gauze, 
which  formed  the  envelope  of  a  dried  body  found  in  a  sepulchre 
at  Guacbo,  in  Peru,  when  examined,  likewise  exhibited  the 
flat  fibres  of  cotton.  (Egypt.  Antiq.,  p.  192.)  Dr.  Ure  observed 
them  to  be  substantially  the  same ;  but  being  tortuous,  when 
viewed  in  one  part  they  look  like  a  ribbon,  and  in  another  like 
a  narrow  Hne.    Dr.  Lindley  describes  them,  when  immersed 
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in  water,  as  long  weak  tubes,  looking  like  flat,  narrow,  trans- 
parent ribbons,  with  a  j^rfectly  even  surface  and  uniform 
Dreadth.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  anj  appearance  of  joints 
is  observable  in  these  tracings,  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  side  of  the  tube.  Sometimes  a  slight  trace  of  fine  grains 
is  discernible  in  the  interior,  but  more  frequently  the  hairs 
seem  empt^. 

Mr-  E.  Wilson  says,  "I  found  the  fibre  of  cotton  opaque 
along  each  border,  and  translucent  in  the  centre."  When 
immersed  for  some  time  in  water,  the  fibre  assumed  a  cylin- 
drical form,  which  Mr.  Wilson  apprehends  is  its  apjpearance 
in  a  fresh  state.  It  is,  then,  obviously  composed  of  tubular 
parenchyma,  enclosed  in  a  tliin  transparent  cylinder.  The 
anther  has  been  favored  with  a  view  oi  Mr.  Wilson's  original 
drawings,  displaying  in  the  interior  the  appearance  of  granules. 
A  figure  is  given  ofa  fibre  of  cotton  in  his  work  on  **  Healthy 
Skin.'*  The  nature  of  the  fibre  of  cotton,  and  its  distinctness 
frcmi  that  of  flax,  having  been  so  well  established  by  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  as  well  as  by  others  in  this  country,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  mummy  cloth  is  composed 
of  flax  and  not  of  cotton.  But  Mr.  Thomson,  having  found 
that  some  (as  Bosselini)  still  doubted  the  correctness  of  his 
deduction,  has  been  induced  to  go  over  the  whole  suMect 
again,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Warrington  and  of  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Varley.  The  author  has  been  favored  by  Mr.  Thomson 
with  a  beautiful  series  of  engravings  of  the  fibres  of  flax,  of 
cotton,  and  of  mummy  cloth;  from  one  of  these  the  artist  has 
copied  the  figures.  He  has  himself  submitted  both  American 
and  Indian  cottons  to  examination,  and  found  the  fibre  of  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  exactly  like  the  beautiful  drawing  of  Mr. 
Varley,  while  the  Indian  cottons  he  found  more  like  Mr.  Bauer's 
drawings,  in  Mr.  Thomson's  original  paper,*  in  the  series 
marked  B.  Mr.  Thomson,  to  whom  the  author  sent  genuine 
specimens  of  the  Indian  and  American  cottons  out  of  the  pods, 
wserves,  that  the  fibre  of  cotton,  whether  of  the  east  or  west, 
ia  essentially  and  dharacteristically  the  same. 

*  OntlM  Mummy  Cloth  of  i^gypt,  &c.,  from  the  '^AmiaU  of  Philoeophy,"  June, 
1834,  by  James  Thomioo,  F.R.S. 
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THE  CANE  AND  COTTON  DISTRICTS. 


Mean  temperatures  of  the  cane  and  cotton  ^tricts  qf  the  United  States,  with  some 
foreign  tropical  comparisons,^ 
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Mean  monthly  and  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  sugar  and  cotton  districts  of  the  United 
States,  (inches  and  tenths  vertical  depth.) 
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The  degree  of  humiditv  and  amount  of  rain  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  important  and  perhaps  controlling  conditions  of 
climate  affectins  this  cultivation.  How  fiur  they  are  so,  has 
been  but  slightly  examined  by  the  aid  of  precise  statistics. 
Though  usually  flourishing  in  districts  of  great  humidity,  and 
of  a  large  amount  of  rain,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
those  conditions  are  auit  unimportant  in  their  climatic  relations 
merely,  and  that  the  nigh  fertility  usually  attendant  upon  such 
climates,  or  resulting  from  them  in  the  accumulation  of  vege- 
table matter  and  alluvial  soils,  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  cane.  The  distinction  may  be  unimportant  in 
the  range  of  the  cane  in  our  climates,  as,  for  all  districts  of  the 
necessary  fertility,  the  aqueous  precipitation,  at  least,  is  quite 
large.  The  narrower  range  of  fertile  tracts  in  the  southern 
interior  and  Pacific  climates  would  scarcely  permit  its  cultiva- 
tion, whatever  adaptation  of  climate  might  be  found. 

In  this  reference  to  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  and  humidity, 
cotton  is  more  directly  affected  than  the  cane,  and  the  results 
of  observations  to  the  extent  of  the  cotton  region,  and  includ- 
ing that  of  the  cane,  are  given  in  a  table  in  connexion  with  the 
examination  of  the  range  of  cotton  cultivation. 

That  humidity,  as  a  condition  apart  from  the  amount  of  rain, 
is  not  injurious  to  the  cane  in  tropical  climates,  or  with  tropi- 
cal temperatures  in  any  climate,  is  quite  apparent  from  what 
is  well  known  of  its  most  successful  districts.  The  tierraa 
caUentet  of  Mexico,  with  their  saturated  atmosphere  and  pro- 
fbse  rains,  for  one  part  of  the  year,  seem  equally  suited  to  its 
powth  there,  and  m  the  dry  season  alternating  in  the  same 
district ;  and  equally  with  the  constantly  dry  districts  of  the 
eastem  continent,  where  it  is  cultivated.  At  some  periods  of 
the  simimer,  t^iough  variably  in  various  years,  the  local  hu- 
midity of  southern  Louisiana  becomes  excessive ;  yet  it  is  not 
noted  as  injurious,  except  in  such  excessive  rains  as  mechani- 
cally break  and  injure  the  growths. 

It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  no  portion  of  the  south- 
era  States  in  which  cane  is  now  grown  would  be  influenced 
by  other  conditions  than  temperature  as  merely  climatic.  Fer- 
tility, or  specific  character  of  soil,  as  alluvial,  or  largely 
abounding  in  vegetable  matter,  is  doubtless  indispensable. 

The  present  limits  of  actual  cultivation  ot  the  cane  in 
Georgia  reach  tp  32jo  of  latitude.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
Stale,  to  this  line,  yields  a  greater  or  less  product  of  ripened 
cane,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  cultivation,  as  a  staple  for 
export,  appears  to  be  the  limited  area  of  lands  of  the  proper 
fertility.  But  a  small  share  of  the  Ifnds  below  32}^  will  bear 
high  cultivation  in  this  State,  and  the  actual  cultivation  of  this 
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staple  there  attained  is  only  of  local  importance,  except  as 
showing  the  conditions  of  climate  to  be  no  obstacle. 

In  Florida,  the  same  remark  holds  of  almost  the  entire  State* 
Some  portions  between  Cedar  Keys  and  St.  John's  river,  and 
upon  tne  rivers  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  have  a  higher  fer- 
titity,  and  may  be  maoe  to  produce  abundantly  when  estates 
are  generally  opened.  The  climate  here  rapidly  approaches 
the  tropical  character,  and  ceases,  south  of  the  latitude  of  Ce^ 
dar  Keys,  to  possess  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  princi^ 
pal  portion  of  the  cane  district  in  the  United  States  ^[enerally. 

In  western  Florida,  the  limit  of  the  present  cultivation  of 
cane  falls  lower  than  in  Georgia,  and  only  portions  of  the 
counties  bordering  the  Gulf  are  considered  favorable  to  it.  It 
may  still  be  doubted  whether  this  limit  is  one  of  climate  only, 
and  whether,  with  a  favorable  soil,  both  western  Florida  and 
Alabama  might  not  attain  to  latitude  32i^o  iq  qxi  entirely  sue 
cessful  introducticm  of  this  cultivation* 

In  Mississippi,  little  staple  cultivation  of  the  cane  e:nsts< 
The  south-eastern  counties  have  thin  soils,  and  the  greater 
area  of  the  State  east  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  seems  little  adapted  in  soil  to  the  cane.  The  western 
part  of  the  State,  however,  carries  the  cultivation  further  north 
than  in  any  State  eastward ;  and  the  extreme  limit  of  HoUy 
Springs,  near  the  35th  parallel,  has  produced  successful 
growths  of  ripened  cane.^ 

Louisiana  is  adapted  to  cane  in  every  part,  so  far  as  climate 
is  concerned.  The  south  and  centre  are  pre-eminently  favored 
in  soil ;  yet  the  excessive  rains  and  the  violence  of  storms  oc 
curring  before  the  temperature  has  fully  ripened  the  cane,  in 
some  measure  balance  the  disadvantages  of  climate,  which 
diminish  the  product  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  State. 

In  Texas,  the  northern  limit  falls  off  even  on  the  eastern 
border,  and  quite  rapidlv  in  ^oin^  westward,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  effect  of  the  plains  in  producing  great  extremes 
of  temperature.  The  northers  and  sudden  changes  diminish 
the  thermal  effect  at  the  lower  levels,  and  on  the  elevated 
plains  they  are  still  more  severe.  A  line  nearly  diagonal  to 
the  parellels  of  latitude  and  longitude  firom  the  eastern  boun- 
dary *  at  32i^j  to  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  would  very  nearly  limit  the  country  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  cane.  For  some  portion  of  this  district  the  extreme 
temperatures  would  render  tne  risks  too  great  for  reliance  as  a 
staple  ;  but  for  most  of  it  the  question  of  success  would  depend 
upon  soil  and  circumstances  other  than  climate. 

Article. on  **  {Sztention  of  S«gar  Region,"  in  De  Bow^  ReTiew,  for  March, 
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ICRICUimAL  SUBTETS  OF  THE  8ETBR1L  DISTRICTS  ARB  CODNTRnSB. 

The  following  programme  is  marked  out  by  Edwin  Ruffin,  -^z: 
the  distinguished  agriculturist  of  Virginia,  for  conducting  agri-  '^L^ 

cultural  surveys.     Though  intendea  for  his  own  State,  the  ^^ 

principles,  with  slight  modification,  may  be  adapted  to  any 
other  State ; — 

CEVIEAL  fLAV  AMD  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  SOME  OP  THE  PARTICULAR  laUECTI, 
tUGCBtTEO  POR  A  REPORT  OP  AN  AORICVLTURAL  SITRTET  OP  A  COUNTT,  OR  ANT 
OTHER  AORIGULTVRAL  ^ItTRICT. 

I.  OeneralfuUwes  and  eharaeUr  tfthe  eounirv  in  thtfolhunng  reMpuit  » 

1.  Situation,  extent,  and  natnni  ph^nical  cbaracten  and  dmmons,  iUostrated 
bj  a  map  of  Bmall  size. 

2.  Sar&oe  and  face  of  the  countzj,  and  divenitiee  of  elepation  and  espoeoie. 

3.  Climate,  and  eepeciaUy  anjpecnliaritiee  thereof,  and  the  cansea. 

4.  Geol<«ical  charaeters  of  ®llerent  paiis,  so  far  a«  known. 

5.  Uvfiirminerab,  and  eEpeciaUv  mob  aa  are,  or  maj  be,  paluaUe  as  manures. 
€.  Water,  in  referenne  to  oses  or  naTigation,  iirigatton,  pn^eiling  machinery, 

lie. 

7.  Market  towm,  and  manner  ofy  or  facilitiea  for  transportation  of  prodaets. 

n.  Gtmtrol  ^esmpfion  imd  numoremanl  qfhnds, 

1.  Qasses  and  kind?  of  soil^  andof  subsoil,  to  be  designated  (when  extensiTe) 
on  tbs  map. 

1  Qo^ntities  of  arable  land,  <^  meadow,  (not  subjected  to  ordinary  tfllage,  or 
rotation  of  crops,)  of  wood  land,  swamp,  or  marsh,  and  other  waste  or  unproduc- 
tire  lands. 

3.  Kses  of  farms,  usual  at  unusual. 

4.  The  usual  crops,  of  laige  and  of  small  culture. 

5.  Rotation  of  crops. 
6  Blanner  and  depth  of  ploughing,  and  preparation  for  and  tillage,  and  gene- 

nl  management  of  crops. 

7.  Expense  of  cultipation. 

8.  .Agricultural  products  proper  to  be  made  in  the  locality,  and  which  are 
fcNosbt  from  other  places,  and  the  extent  of  such  supplies. 

lU.  Genera/  market  prices  qf  Umda,  past  and  present,  and  causes  ^  rise  or  fall  in 
priees.    Rates  ^rent, 

IV.  Drslnsgv  and  fmbanknunts, 
1.  Of  tide  marshes  and  swamps. 

1  Of  swamp  or  other  low  ano  wet  lands,  higher  than  the  tide. 
3.  Drainage  of  arable,  or  high  and  firm  lands,  for  either  soiftee  water  or 

ipri^gi,  and  fay  either  open  or  covered  drains. 

V.  hnUments  and  moMnesfor  agrieuUvral  operaHons. 

VI.  Fencing  and  enclosing, 

1.  Kinds  and  costs  of  ftncing. 

2.  AdTantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  separate  enclosing  of  each  field,  or 
Mdi  farm,  compared  to  dispensing  with  either  or  both;  nad  instead,  confining 
H?e  stock  to  enclosed  pastures,  or  herding  them,  especially  in  reference  to  hogs. 

VI].  Grsst  kusbandry,  grazing,  and  green  or  vegetoble  manuring  crops. 

1.  Natural  meadows  on  moist  ground. 

2.  Artificial  (or  sown)  grasses  on  permanent  meadows  or  pastures. 

3.  Artificial  grasses,  peas,  or  other  green  or  forage  crops,  alternated  with  tillage 
crops  on  arable  land. 

4.  Mowing  and  hay. 

5.  Crops  of  grass,  peas,  or  weeds,  left  to  manure  the  land  on  which  they  grew. 
VUI.  live  siock, 
1.  Teams,  or  animals  for  labor. 
3.  Animals  reared  and  kept  for  their  products,  or  fattened  fbr  sale  or  home 

oooBomption,  and  their  management. 
3.  Animals  purchased  from  abroad,  and  general  cost  thereof. 
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4.  Comparative  profits  of  hog^  confined  to  endoaed  pattnres,  or  to  tties,  and 
those  ranging  at  large. 

IX.  Dairy  management  and  proiueti, 
1.  Products  consumed  or  sold. 

5.  Supplies  of  butter  and  cheese  from  abroad. 

X.  Manwres, 

1.  Cow-yard  and  stable  manure,  and  other  stock  supplies.  Collection  and 
choice  of  materials — ^preparation,  application,  and  effects.  Fermented  or  unfer- 
mented  manures. 

2.  Straw,  leaves,  or  other  unmixed  vegetable  matters,  unrotted  when  applied.* 

3.  Peat,  marsh,  or  swamp  mud,  as  manure. 

4.  Fossil  shells  or  marl. 

5.  Lime. 

6.  Any  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime  fix>m  other  sources. 

7.  Wood  asnes— «oal  ashes. 

8.  Bone  dust,  or  phosphate  of  lime  in  other  materials. 

9.  Gypsum. 

10.  uuano. 

11.  Any  earths  containing  fertilizing  ingredients,  and  fit  for  manures. 

13.  Any  other  neutral  saUs,  or  materials  containing  them,  usefiil  fn  manuring. 
13.  Composts  of  different  manuring  materials. 

XI.  Orehards  and  their  produeUf  vintyardty  vegetabU  gardem  supphfing  products 
for  sale  generally  and  extennvely, 

XII.  Woodland. 

1.  Greneral  description  of  the  growth  of  different  kinds  of  lands. 
3.  Uses  and  value  of  timber  and  other  oroducts. 

3.  Proportion  of  fitfms  necessary  to  be  aept  under  wood. 

4.  Disadvantages  and  cost  of  excess  of  wood-land  to  agriculture. 

XIII.  Old  and  bad  practices,  and  nevo  or  recently  introdnced  proce$tes  or  improved 
practices  in  apiculture, 

XIV .  AbdcM  or  suggeitions  ofmw  or  neglected  remwreesfor  t^irieuUural  tsiprove- 

XV.  Obstacles  to  agricultural  inutrovement  and  vrqfU, 

1.  Obstacles  oppoMd  by  natural  and  unavoidable  circumstances. 

2.  Obstacles  caused  by  erroneous  governmental  policy,  or  by  omission  of  pro- 
per legislation. 

3.  Obstacles  caused  by  individual  action  or  neglect. 

XVI.  UnkeaUhiness  qf  residents,  caused  by  climate  and  condition  qfthe  country  and 
its  agricuUwre. 

1.  Local  sources  of  malaria,  their  extent,  operation,  and  degrees  of  malignity 
—such  as  rapid  streams  sometimes  overflowing  the  bordering  land — tide-water 
marshes,  fiesh  or  salt— swamps,  whether  in  their  natural  state  or  when  under 
culture — mill-ponds,  and  the  passage  of  transient  and  irregular  floods  of  fiesh 
water  over  salt  marshes. 

3.  Accumulation  of  pntrifyinff  matters,  animal  and  vegetable,  in  towns,  their 
injurious  effects  on  health,  and  toe  means  of  rendering  them  innoxious,  and  use- 
ful as  materials  for  manure. 

3.  Increase  or  decrease,  and  greater  or  less  extent  and  virulence  of  malarioos 
diseases,  in  past  time  and  now,  and  the  supposed  causes  of  change. 

4.  Means  of  removing  or  diminishing  the  causes  of  such  diseases,  within  the 
reach  of  individual  proprietors,  and  such  means  as  cannot  be  used  without  gov- 
ernmental interposition,  and  compulse^  direction. 

XVII.  Any  other  subjects  not  here  indicated,  which  mav  be  connuted  with  the  agri- 
eultture  or  economy  qf  the  counJty  or  other  loealUy  treated  qf,  and  qf  which  the  dtf- 
cuMioii  loeuiii  be  us^jkU  in  aid  4^  iaiprovement. 
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ADAPTATION  OF  THE  SOUTH  FOE  FRUIT  CULTURE-NO.  2. 

Mr.  Editoe  :  In  my  last  article,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  open  field  the 
panait  of  horticaltnie  presents  to  the  people  of  the  planting  States,  as  a  source 
of  wealthy  and  also  to  the  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  horticultural 
prodacts  of  oar  countiy  amottnti  annually  to  over  four^hundred  and  fifty  millions 
•f  doU&rs.  This  immense  production,  however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  north- 
ern, middle,  and  western  States.  By  the  census  report  of  1850, 1  find  that  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  orchard  (not  including  the  garden)  of  the  small  State 
of  Massachusetts  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  toe  entire  products  of  hoth  gar- 
dens and  orchards  in  the  vast  area  covered  by  the  planting  States  of  South  Garo- 
iioa,  Greoigia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Leuisiana,  and  Texas.  If,  as  I  contend  is 
the  case,  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  the  phinting  States  is  better  adapted  to 
producing  a  larger  yield  to  the  acre  of  these  products  than  that  of  Massachusetts, 
why,  you  will  ask,  this  general  nefflect  in  the  South  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
our  industry?  The  answer,  it  striles  me,  is  plain,  and  easy  of  solution  ;  and  it 
ii,  that  the  South,  until  very  recently,  has  been  entirely  dependant  upon  north- 
em  nomiymen  for  their  seeds  and  their  fruit  trees.  This  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration  with  us.  1  do  not  doubt  but  the  planting  States  in  the  last  thirty 
jeua  have  purchased  from  European  and  northern  nurserymen  to  the  extent  of 
iiiuij  milUons  of  dollars ;  and  the  almost  universal  failure  in  the  growth,  and  in- 
different quality  of  the  fruit  fi'om  imnorted  trees,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  so 
prevalent  that  the  soil  and  climate  or  the  South  was  unsuited  to  the  production 
tod  maturity  of  the  popular  fruits. 

I  grant  that  the  peach  may  be  transplanted  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and 
do  well,  and  in  some  instances  the  apple,  and  that  under  a  favorable  combination 
of  circumstances,  such  as  the  early  lifting  of  ^e  trees  at  the  North  in  the  fall, 
ahort  voyages  oat,  and  a  propitious  season  for  transplanting,  that  even  the  pear 
mj  have  succeeded  in  some  hands ;  but  where  one  has  met  with  success,  tnou- 
nnds  have  made  &ilures,  and  have  erroniously  deemed  the  climate  or  soil  of  the 
South  in  fiiult. 

1  cannot  better  illustrate  this  point  than  by  giving  my  own  experience.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  I  imported  from  England  one  hundred  trees  of  the  pear  dwarfed 
opoD  the  quince ;  at  tnat  time  a  jgrreat  novelty,  and  not  to  be  procured  from  north- 
era  nonenes.  The  trees  opened  sound  and  nealthy,  were  carefully  planted  out, 
and  as  carefully  mulched  and  cultivated.  Most  of^them,  however,  died  the  first 
■ummer;  some  few  for  years  made  feeble  attempts  at  growth,  and  at  this  day  but 
twotreesoutof  the  whole  shipment  are  livin^r,  and  tliese  have  never  yet  borne 
fruit;  while  buds  I  inserted  from  these  trees  mto  home-grown  stocks  have  made 
trwi  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  borne  fruit  worthy  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

A^ain:  I  imported  from  different  northern  nurseries  in  all  about  one  thousand 
trees;  and  finding  in  the  first  shipments  put  up  with  matting  in  bundles,  that  rats 
iud  barked  the  roots  of  most  of  them,  1  ordered  subsequent  shipments  put  up  in 
tight  boxes;  paid  thirty  cents  per  foot  for  freight  by  steamer,  but  again  met  with  loss 
ud  disappointment;  for  although  the  trees  opened  sound,  and  healthy  looking  ex- 
tmMtiy,  the  black  streak  in  the  pith  when  the  wood  was  cut,  foretold  too  plainly 
their  &ie  when  planted.  Nearly  all  died,  as  they  had  undergone  a  heating  or 
iweating  process  in  the  voyage  through  the  Gulf,  and  out  of  my  whole  importa- 
tion not  one-third  of  the  trees  are  now  living;  and  such  even  as  have  lived,  have 
neither  grown  so  vigorously,  nor  home  specimens  of  fruit  so  large  and  healthy  as 
I  hare  raised  from  ueir  scions  grafted  into  native  seedlings.  Per  contra — ^wish- 
iog  to  procure  some  European  varieties  of  tlie  pear  and  the  apple  of  great  rarity, 
•nd  knowing  tliat  Mr.  Ameck  of  this  county  had  imported  the  genuine  sorts  from 
the  fiimouB  English  nursery  of  "Rivers,"  and  propajrated  them  upon  native 
>tocb,  I  ordered  from  his  nui  series  two  hundred  trees  of  the  pear,  and  one  hun- 
dred of  the  anple,  and  out  of  this  order  I  lost  but  a  single  tree;  all  ffrew  off  lux- 
Bnintlj,  and  many  of  them  have  borne  fruit  which  may  be  equalled,  but  not  ex- 
^Ued,  in  any  region  of  our  country.  In  looking  over  the  Patent  Office  Reports 
&r  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  in  the  South, 
I  find  complaints  of  northern  trees  nbted  in  every  volume. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  Geor^a,  states  as  follows:  "  Southern-raised  trees  succeed 
nuch  better,  come  into  bearing  sooner,  and  are  more  durable  than  those  imported 
from  northern  nurseries." 
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Mr.  Morton,  of  Virginia,  says :  *'  Northern  trees,  htfWever  fine  their  finit  in 
their  appropriate  climate,  seldom  yield  ffood  fruit  here.  I  have  twelve  or  thirteen 
acres  in  fruit  trees,  and  while  I  do  not  believe  I  have  lost  one  native  tree  by  the 
weather,  several  of  northern  orimn  die  annually — ^moet  of  them  die  from  the 
freezing  of  the  sap  bursting  the  bark  from  the  wood,  which  happens  in  hard 
weather,  after  one  of  the  warm  spells  in  winter." 

Mr.  Whitfield,  of  Hancock  county,  in  our  State,  aaerts  that  thirty  thooBaad 
dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in  that  county  in  the  importation  of  fruit  treee 
from  the  North.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  eonobprated  bv  Mr.  Ghisholm,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Harwell,  of  Alabama,  and  indeed  by  all  the  hortienl- 
turists  of  any  eminence  in  the  southern  States,  whose  opinions  have  been  made 
public. 

If  it  is  so  plain,  then,  that  the  want  of  sacoess  in  the  South,  in  fruit  cuhoie, 
has  been  mamly  owing  to  our  dependence  on  northern  nurseries,  it  is  no  less  pl&ln 
that  tiie  remedy  w«lJ  be  the  establishment  and  support  of  nurseries  in  the  South. 
The  States  of  Geoigia  and  Alabama  have  several  flourishing  nurseries,  and  the 
public  spirit  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Affleck,  and  Col.  Hebron,  and  Mr.  Lambert,  and 
no  doubt  others  unknown  to  me,  has  fiven  to  our  State  a  large  supply  of  home- 
grown trees;  and  although  these  gentlemen  may  not  reap  the  profits  they  deoerve, 
still  they  will  enjoy  the  grateful  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  been 
public  benefactors. 

In  this  connexion,  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  ee* 
climating  fruits  in  the  South,  It  is  well  known  that  all  our  popular  fruits  origin- 
ated in  climates  as  warm  as  our  own.  The  peach,  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  the 
n,  and  the  apple,  are  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  regions  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
IB  the  skill  and  cultivation  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  that  first  subdued 
the  harsh  and  sour  crab  into  the  mellow,  crisp,  and  breaking  apple;  the  bitter  and 
austere  mazzard  into  the  fleshy,  luscious,  and  nectared  cherry.  The  Romans,  in 
their  burning  climate,  two  thousand  years  ago,  successfiilly  cultivated  no  less  than 
thirty-six  varieties  of  the  pear,  twenty-two  varieties  of  the  apple,  and  eight  kinds 
of  the  cherry.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  advance  of 
civilization  into  more  temperate  latitudes,  these  firuits  were  gradually  introduced 
and  in  time  acclimated  to  colder  regions. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  that  when  man  or  the  domestic  animals  are 
transported  from  a  cold  to  a  tropical  latitude,  exercise  is  attended  with  extreme 
fktigue  and  the  important  functions  of  the  body  deranged;  and  it  is  not  until  they 
undergo  a  period  of  seasoning,  or  acclimation,  as  it  is  called,  that  they  can  brave 
the  climate  with  impunity,  or  exert  the  prolonged  strength  of  the  native.  And 
80  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  a  tree  grown  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  North,  with 
its  dense  woody  fibre,  and  constricted  sap-vessels,  when  transported  and  exposed 
to  our  burning  sim,  is  unable,  from  the  texture  of  its  wood  and  circulatory  sye- 
tem,  to  radiate  through  the  leaves,  and  effect  through  them  those  changes  m  the 
sap  necessary  to  the  deposit  of  woody  fibre. 

If  a  section  is  taken  from  one  of  our  forest  trees,  say  the  sassafras  or  the  locust, 
the  annular  rings  will  be  found  to  be  twice  the  width,  and  the  caUbre  of  the  sap- 
vessels  doubly  as  large,  as  in  the  same  species  of  tree  grown  in  a  cold  cUnoate. 
However,  then,  the  philosophic  may  speculate  as  to  the  cause,  the  fiict  is  unde- 
niable, that  a  tree  grown  from  the  seed  of  an  exotic  fruit,  or  a  bud  from  such  tree 
inserted  into  a  native  grown  stock,  will  grow  off  more  luxuriantly,  and  bear  frnit 
of  a  healthier  character,  than  any  northern  tree  transported  to  our  climate.  In 
support  of  these  views,  I  have  noticed  that  the  few  varieties  of  the  pear  and  the 
apple  which  were  introduced  into  this  county  by  the  early  Spanish  colonists,  ajnd 
first  grown  from  seed,  and  continued  by  repeated  grafting  m  native  stocks,  are 
remarkable  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  their  wood;  the  exemption  of 
their  fruit  fcom  rot,  and  its  holding  on  to  the  tree  to  frill  maturity,  whidli  is  rarely 
the  case  in  trees  not  fully  acclimated. 

The  late  Mr.  Downing,  in  a  private  correspondence  with  the  writer  about  ten 
years  ago,  upon  the  subject  or  acclimation,  and  after  learning  the  character  of 
our  climate  and  the  mineral  constituents  of  our  soil,  predicted  that  our  planting 
States  would,  in  time,  originate  new  varieties  of  fruit,  rivaling  those  of  temperate 
latitudes,  and  that  even  exotic  sorts  would  be  found  to  improve  by  grafting  or 
budding  the  same  variety  through  successive  generations  upon  native  stocks.  In 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  the  horticulturists  of  Georgia  have  described  and 
broii^ht  to  light  about  twenty  native  varieties  of  the  apple,  many  of  which  hav 
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been  eluaed  tfl  **  best "  by  the  frait  conveations  at  the  North.  In  our  State,  I 
haTe  leanied  of  aevenJ  excellent  varietiai  of  fruit  cultivated  in  perfection  fifty 
jean  ago,  but  which,  from  chai^  in  owneuhip  of  property,  have  died  out,  and 
been  lost  ftom  want  of  attsntion  to  propaMting  them;  and  in  our  own  county,  I 
I»Te  diacovened  an  early  paa^  ripening  in  May ,  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  no 
^nbi  a  natiTe  seedling  fruit. 

Fearing  I  may  be  occupying  too  laige  a  space  in  your  columns,  I  will  defer  to 
anotber  number  a  notice  of  such  vaneties  of  jfruit  as  have  succeeded  best  in  my 
bcaiitv.  togethar  with  some  practical  remarks  upon  their  cuUnxeu 

RUSTIGUS. 


STATB  FAIRS  IH  IBM. 


The  American  Cotton  Planter  publishes  a  list  of  the  State 
fairs  held  in  18549  which  we  annex.  It  will  be  seen  from  ii 
how  the  spirit  of  enterprise  extends  all  over  the  Union,  even 
into  the  States  which  were  but  yesterday  forests,  and  how 
much  there  is  of  encouragement  in  the  progress  of  American 
agriculture  and  of  the  arts  which  are  germane  to  it: 

LIST  OF  STATE  FAIRS  FOR  1654. 


Oco.,  (a  Gen.,)  Augusta,  Oct.  25  to  2S. 
Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Oct.  10  to  13. 
Maryland,  BalttmoTe,  Oct.  3  to  6. 
MiflBourl,  Brownviile,  Oct.  2  to  6. 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Sept.  ] 2  to  16. 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  Oct.  17  to  ^ 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Oct.  18  to  20. 
Viiginia,  Richmond,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  3. 
Mississippi,  Jackson,  Nov.  8  to  9. 


Ohio,  Newark,  Oct.  17  to  20. 
Michigan,  Detrait,  Sept.  26  to  29. 
Dliiwis,  Springfield,  Sept.  12  to  15. 
Indiina,  Madison,  Oct.  4  to  6. 
Uwa,  Fairfield,  Oct.  25. 
Wisconsin,  Watertown,  Oct.  4  to  7. 
PennsylTania,  Philada.,  Sept.  27  to  29. 
New  York,  New  York  city,  Oct.  3  to  6. 
V«roKNit,  BratUehoro',  SeaL  12  to  14. 
Kew  Hampshire,  Keene,  6cL  3  to  6. 

National  Cattle  Show,  Springfield,  Ohio,  October  25  to  27 ;  United  States 
Pomological  C«aveaiion,  Kiston,  — -« ;  Southwestern  Agrieolturai  Society, 
lioaisviUe,  KenCucky,  October  10  to  13. 

We  ngnt  that  we  are  not  able  to  chronicle  any  State  society  &irB  for  Ala- 
bama ;  but  wo  will  state,  for  the  benefit  c£  those  wno  may  be  interested,  the  fol- 
lowing coun^  fain,  and  the  tine  they  are  to  be  held : 

Aataoga  county,  Rohinson  Springs,  November  7,  8,  9 ;  Chambers  «ounty, 
Milltown,  Oetober  26,  27,  28 ;  Pickens  oounty,  FickensvilJe,  Docember  7. 

THE  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

Tka  Nintli  Annual  Fair  of  the  <*  Southern  Central  Agncultural  Society,'* 
which  has  jort  dosed,  in  this  citf ,  was  (considering  all  the  discouragements  and 
drawbacks  which  attended  it)  an  unmistakable  and  decided  tnnmph.  In  the  live- 
itock  depaitznent,  especially,  the  quality  of  the  animals  shown  naa  never  been 
•arpasKd  in  the  South,  nor  was  the  quantitjr  or  number  of  fine  horses,  cattle, 
dieep,  kc^  in  any  wav  inferior  to  previous  exhibitions.  The  poultry  department, 
ecpecially  the  show  of  the  large  Chinese  and  India  varietiea,  was  Sat  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  in  tin  South,  and  we  believe  in  the  Union. 

The  household,  ladies,  domestic  manufacturing,  horticultural,  and  mechanical 
dsMitments  were  also  well  filled,  and  the  show  of  field  crops  was  truly  remark- 
able, when  we  remember  the  very  favorable  character  of  the  past  season. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  the  society  upon  the  extensive  and  inter- 
wting  exhibition  which  has  just  concluded,  and  doubt  net  that,  under  more  aus- 
picious circamstances,  their  future  fairs  will  steadily  and  pro^essively  improve. 

Knowing  that  all  hastily-written  reports  must  necessanlybe  imperfect,  we 
hsTe  not  attemnted  any  during  the  progress  of  the  fair.  W»>will  endeavor, 
however,  to  publish  the  official  list  of  premiums,  &c.,  as  soon  as  it  can  possibly 
baebtained.— .iiytiilA  ChromikU, 
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WHITE  lAiB  m  mm  wool 

At  a  recent  trial  in  South  Oarolina,  in  which  the  noint  in  dispute — ^property  in 
a  mulatto  girl — rested  on  a  question  of  race,  Dr.  Qibbe,  an  accomplished  ethno- 
logist and^iysiologist,  gave  the  following  interesting  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
hair  of  different  races. 

**  He  handled  a  negro  skull,  and  demonstrated  clearly  the  peculiarities,  sund 
showed  by  comparison  the  marked  difference  between  them.  He  ezplaioed  the 
difference  between  the  anatomical  structure  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  distinction  in  the  hair  of  the  Circassian,  Indian, 
and  negro  races.  He  stated  a  very  curious  fact,  as  resulting*  from  microscopical 
observation,  Uutt  in  the  mulatto  cross,  the  hair  of  one  or  Uie  other  parent  was 
present,  and  sometimes  hair  of  both,  but  never  a  mongrel  hair.  He  stated  that 
the  microscope  revealed  that  the  hair  of  the  white  race  was,  when  transversely 
divided,  oval,  that  of  the  Indian  circular,  and  that  of  the  negro  eccentrically 
elliptical,  with  Battened  ed^  ;  that  it  was  not  hair,  but  wool,  and  capable  of 
being  felted  ;  that  the  colonng  matter  of  true  hair  was  in  an  internal  tube,  while 
in  the  Negro  it  was  the  epidermis  of  scales  covering  the  shaft  of  the  hair. 

'<  In  corroboration  of  his  statement  that  both  white  and  negro  hair  were  some- 
times found  in  the  same  head,  he  mentions  a  singular  case.  He  stated  that  he 
once  attended  a  half-breed  Indian  and  ne^o,  who  had  straight  Indian  hair.  He 
had  his  head  shaved  and  blistered.  On  his  recovery,  when  his  hair  grew  out,  it 
was  negro  hair— crisped  and  wiry." 


0V6HT  OrB  SliTES  BE  TAUGHT  TO  BEAD? 

The  affirmative  is  argued  by  the  author  of  the  address  before  the  Abbeville 
Bible  Society  at  its  recent  anniversary  ;  we  are  on  the  negative.  As  far  as  our 
means  of  information  extend,  the  advocate  Kas  entirelv  misapprehended  the 
grounds  of  that  legislation  which  "enacts  that  slaves  shall  not  be  taught  to 
read."  He  has,  moreover,  simply  attempted  to  disprove  the  negative  of  his 
proposition,  foigetting  that  the  amrmative  is  without  proof.  We  mif  ht  here  rest 
our  cause,  and  wait  tor  the  affirmative  to  be  argued  ;  but  we  insist  that  the  laws 
in  question  are  imperiouslv  demanded  by  a  regard  to  public  safety,  not  because 
*<  slavery  is  most  compatible  with  a  state  of  profound  ignorance,"  but  because 
instead  of  reading  the  bible,  slaves  would  have  phced  in  their  hands  those  "other 
documents^  books,  and  papers "  inculcating  insubordination  and  rebellion,  and 
thus  placing  the  lives  of  our  ftmilies  in  imminent  peril.  If  with  the  ability  to 
read  you  could  impart  true  religion,  or  even  a  desire  or  disposition  to  read  the 
bible,  the  danger  would  be  laigeTy  diminished.  But  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  known  conduct  of  white  readers,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  blacks  would  prefer  other  books  than  the  bible. 

Is  there  anjr  great  moral  reason  why  we  should  incur  the  tremendous  risk  of 
having  our  wives  and  children  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  our  slaves  being 
taught  to  read  incendiary  publications  ?  Religion  is  as  important  to  the  skive  as 
to  the  master  ;  the  soul  of^the  one  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  other — but  is  the 
ability  to  read  essential  to  salvation  ?    Is  the  reading  of  the  bible  so  important  a 


given  to  these  questions  will  at  once  expose  the  fallacy  which  underlies  the  whole 
groundwork  of  the  dieconrse  referred  to,  and  it  is  tlie  same  fallacy  which  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  A.  fi.  C.  F.  M.  in  relation  to  the  Choctaw  nation.  Many 
very  pious  persons,  many  in  possession  of  large  stores  of  biblical  truth,  were  never 
able  to  read  a  single  line  in  the  sacred  volume.  Millions  of  those  now  in  heaven 
never  owned  a  bible.  To  read  is  a  valuable  accomplishment,  but  it  does  not  save 
the  soul.  But  few  persons,  comparatively,  are  converted  by  their  private  read- 
ing ;  the  word  j>reacned  is  the  usual  means  of  grace  which  the  Holy  Spirit  blesses 
to  the  conversion  of  sinners.    The  press  may  aid  the  pulpit,  but  we  must  not 
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pTt  it  pra-«minence  over  the  heaven  appointed  instrument  for  the  salvation  of 
men. 

The  author,  we  fear,  has  not  taken  much  pains  to  inform  himself  upon  many 
collateral  issues  he  has  raised  in  his  address.  He  seems  to  be  uninformed  of 
the  fact  that  the  scriptures  are  read  in  our  churches  every  Sabbath  day,  and 
those  very  passages  wnich  inculcate  the  relative  duties  of  masters  and  servants 
in  oooseqoence  of  their  textual  connexions  are  more  frequently  read  than  other 
portions  of  the  bible.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
pulpit  is  silent  upon  this  point,  so  &r  as  it  is  a  practical  question  in  morals  and 


religio: 


Ve  are  amazed  that  any  person  should  speak  as  our  author  has  done  in  his 
last  para^ph,  who,  in  the  very  declarations  ne  makes,  shows  himself  so  utterly 
Qoacqiiainted  with  church  statistics..  We  say  it  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  that  there  are  more  pious  persons  among  the  blacks  than 
among  any  similar  class  in  the  world. — SatUhem  Presbyterian, 


THE  tICHEST  IAN  IN  VIRGINIA. 

/  Samuel  Hairston,  of  Pittsylvania,  says  the  Richmond  Whig,  was,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  owner  of  between  1,600  and  1,700  slaves,  in  his  own  right,  having  but  a 
little  while  before  taken  a  census.  He  also  has  a  prospective  right  to  about  1,000 
■laves  more,  which  are  now  owned  by  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  R.  Hairston,  he  hav- 
ing; married  her  only  child.  He  now  has  the  management  of  them,  which  makes  the 
number  of  his  slaves  reach  near  3,000.  They  increase  at  the  rate  of  near  100  every 
year;  he  has  to  purchase  a  large  plantation  every  year  to  settle  them  on.  A  large 
nomber  of  his  plantations  are  in  Henry  and  Patrick  counties,  Virginia.  He  has  large 
estates  in  North  Carolina.  His  landed  property  in  Stokes  alone  is  assessed  at 
^600,000.  His  wealth  is  difierenUv  estimated  at  from  A3,000,000  to  ^,000,000  ; 
and  I  should  think  it  was  nearer  the  latter.  You  thiuK  he  has  a  hard  lot,  but  I 
aasare  you  Mr.  Hainton  manages  all  his  matters  as  easy  as  most  persons  would 
an  estate  of  $10,000.  He  has  overseers  who  are  compelled  to  give  him  a  written 
statement  of  what  has  been  made  and  speht  on  each  plantation,  and  his  negroes 
are  all  clothed  and  fed  from  his  own  domesticmanufacture ;  and  raising  his  own 
tobacco  crop,  which  is  immensely  large,  as  so  much  clear  gain  every  year,  beside 
his  increase  in  negroes,  which  is  a  fortune  of  itself. 

And  now  for  his  residence.  I  have  travelled  over  fifteen  States  of  this  Union, 
and  have  never  seen  anything  comparable  to  his  yard  and  garden,  except  some  of 
them  in  the  Mississippi  delta,  and  none  of  them  equal  to  it.  Mrs.  Hairston  has 
been  beautifying  it  tor  years ;  and  a  good  old  minister,  in  preaching  near  the 
place,  and  describing  Paradise,  said  *<  it  was  as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Hairton's  ;*'  or, 
as  a  friend  who  had  visited  Washington  city  for  the  first  time,  remarked,  that 
"the  public  grounds  were  nearly  as  liandsome  as  Samuel  Hairston 's."    He  is  a 

Elain,  unassuming  gentleman,  and  has  never  made  any  noise  in  the  world,  though 
e  coold  vie  with  the  Brace's,  the  McDonough's,  and  Aster's  ;  and  it  is  strange, 
that  while  their  wealth  is  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  he  is  not  known  100  miles 
from  home.  I  believe  he  is  now  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  Union,  as  William  B. 
Astor  is  only  worth  about  |4 ,000,000,  and  the  estates  of  city  people  are  vastly 
overrated,  while  Mr.  Hairston  can  show  the  property  that  will  bring  the  cash  at 
anymoment. 

Mr.  Hairston  was  raised  within  a  few  miles  of  where  he  now  lives,  in  Henry 
county.  He  has  several  brothers,  who  are  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  One 
of  them,  Marshall  Hairston,  of  Henry,  owns  more  than  700  negroes ;  Robt.  Hairs- 
ton, who  now  lives  in  Mississippi,  near  1,000,  and  Harden  Hairston,  who  has  also 
moved  to  Mississippi,  about  600  slaves.  George  Hairston,  of  Henrv,  has  given 
most  all  of  his  property  to  his  children,  reserving  only  about  150  slaves  for  his 
own  use.  J'his,  I  believe,  is  a  correct  statement  or  the  circumstances  of  the  Hairs- 
ton family. 
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A6SIGVITUK1L  GIPACITIES  OV  WESTIBN  TEXAS. 

After  you  crow  the  BrazoB  bottoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  Colerad* 
and  coast,  the  country  is  by  no  means  adapted  for  snccessfiilly  producing  sugar 
and  cotton  on  an  extensive  scale,  because,  without  referring  to  the  remote  posi- 
tion from  market  and  the  Talieyt  west  of  the  Brazos,  it  is  only  occasionally  yon 
realize  large  bodies  of  bottom  land,  similar  to  those  which  are  readily  foona  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  Brazos  river. 

And  even  then,  the  land  is  net  so  productive,  and  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
every  unbiased  man,  who  examines  and  eompares  the  productions  of  the  Brazos 
bottoms  with  those  west  of  themf  will  be  necessarily  compelled  to  admit  that,  as 
a  sugar  and  cotton  growing  country,  they  justly  claim  the  palm  of  the  whole 
State  of  TexaSk  The  soil  is  the  most  alluvial  I  ever  obaervea,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, suriNLssing  the  Mississippi  and  Red  river  flats.  It  is  more  easily  tended, 
for  one  hand  in  these  bottoms  can  raise  as  much  as  three  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country  I  have  noticed.  Another  consideration  no  less  important  than  the 
preceding— servants  enjoy  as  £ood  general  health  as  in  any  part  of  the  State.  I 
visited  several  plantations  and  I  nev^r  witnessed  healthier  and  more  contented 
negroes ;  indeed  they  seemed,  from  their  merry  songs  on  retiring  from  their  labor, 
as  happy  as  the  long  summer's  day. 

I  inquired  of  different  planters,  who  worked  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty 
hands,  the  amount  of  their  physician's  bill,  and  I  assure  yon  I  was  truly  surprized 
when  they  informed  me  from  j^GO  to  $75  per  annum.  Some  of  them  I  was  per- 
sonally intimate  with  in  Eastern  Texas,  whom  I  knew  paid  annually  from  $300  to 
A400,  and  they  told  me  since  their  removal  to  the  Brazos  their  yearly  medical  bill 
had  never  exceeded  |50. 

Above  and  below  the  thriving  town  of  Wariiington,  on  the  Brazos,  fw  many 
miles  the  cotton,  com,  and  every  other  vegetable  substance  seem  to  overload  tlie 
earth,  and  when  I  viewed  the  fields  and  saw  the  com  and  pumpkins  rotting,  and 
the  hogs  so  fat  that  they  could  scarcely  wallow,  and  passing  the  plump  ears  of 
eorn,  and  laige  orange-colored  pumpkins  without  re^rdingthem,  I  almost  thought 
it  was  a  wanton  waste  of  nature,  ai^d  a  crying  pity  that  the  soil  should  be  so 
prolific. 

The  lower  Brazos,  together  with  the  lower  Colorado,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sugar  grrowing  countries  in  the  State.  In  this  portion  there  are  sugar  planters  of 
enterprise  and  capital,  who  are  soon  to  bring  it  into  favorable  competition  with 
Louisiana.  Tet,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised,  as 
soon  as  a  more  general  state  of  cultivation  is  introduced,  if  it  excelled  the  most 
favored  sugar  districts  of  Louisiana. 

I  examined  the  Colorado  valley,  above  La  Grange,  and  I  found  occasionally  a 
fine  body  of  land  not  subject  to  overflow ;  it  is  precisely  the  same  on  the  San  Alar- 
cus,  Gaudaloupe,  and  on  many  other  streams  west ;  but  the  Brazos  bottoms,  as 
an  extraordinary  su^ar  and  cotton  country,  has  only  to  be  viewed  to  dissipate  the 
shadows  of  unfaieliet^  and  I  am  altogether  satisfied  that  the  season  is  rapidly  ap- 
proximating when  the  lower  Brazos  for  producing  sugar,  and  the  higher  districts 
for  cotton,  will  be  esteemed  the  sugar  and  cotton  sections  of  Texas.  At  this 
period  lands  are  held  at  a  nominal  price,  but  in  a  few  subsequent  years  I  see  no 
substantial  reason  why  they  should  not  command  as  high  a  rate  as  any  in  Missis- 
sippi or  Louisiana. 

The  facilities  which  many  of  the  planters  will  shortly  possess,  on  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Houston  railroad — ^that  is  progressing  towards  completion,  and  is 
contemplated  to  ascend  as  far  as  Fort  Graham — will  afibrd  them  tne  convenience 
of  expeditiously  transporting  their  produce  to  market,  to  obtain  the  advanced 
price,  on  an  equality  with  some  of  the  older  and  more  favored  States. 

The  Brazos  bottoms  are  heavily  timbered,  having  every  variety  necessary  for 
building,  fencing,  and  other  plantation  purposes.  It  chiefly  consists  of  sycamore, 
hackberry,  mulberry,  china  elm,  and  box  elder;  and  at  the  mouth  of  tlijB  Brazos 
river  are  some  of  the  largest  description  of  cottdn-wood  trees,  and  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  termination  towards  its  source,  there  is  commonly  but  a  limited 
change  in  the  general  appearance  which  it  assumes,  with  this  minor  exceptiont 
the  further  you  proceed  up  the  stream,  the  land  becomes  more  elevated ;  never- 
theless, the  soil  uniformly  exhibits  the  same  rich  aspect  with  the  bottoms,  varying 
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from  as  to  ten  miles  in  width.  This  river  is  considered  navigable  for  350  miles  at 
lesst.  During  a  moderate  stage  of  water,  steamboats  have  ascended  this  distance 
and  descended  in  safety. 

It  has  many  tributa^  rivers,  creeks,  and  rivulets;  some  of  the  more  considera- 
able  on  the  west  are  Oyster  bayoa,  New  Tear's  creek,  Teou  river,  Cedar  creek. 
Little  river,  Deer  creek,  Bosque,  &c.;  and  on  the  east  Nolen's  river,  Aquilla  river. 
Big  creek,  Navasota,  &c.  The  Little  Brazos  runs  a  south  direction  until  it  ap* 
proaches  the  great  Falls  of  the  Brazos,  from  thence  it  takes  a  course  parallel  with 
the  main  river,  wherein  it  empties  about  one  mile  below  Mr.  Mosley  is  plantation. 
These  small  rivers  and  creeks  flow  through  a  section  of  bottom  lands,  which,  as 
eoncema  the  producing  of  cotton  and  com,  are  in&rior  to  none  on  the  North  Ame- 
lican  continent,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  more  generally  known  to  planters  pos- 
cemng  means,  their  intrinsic  worth  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  table  lands  on  the  Brazos  are  reallv  a  curiosity;  they  commence  one  hun- 
dred miles  above  Comanche  Peak;  the  soil  is  of  a  greyish  color,  and  in  some  spots 
iodicating  that  there  is  concealed  beneath  it  vast  mineral  treasure;  in  other  places 
it  produces  the  most  luxuriant  grass  and  herbage,  on  which  may  be  seen  grazing 
hcrasof  mustang  horses.  These  levels  are  partially  timber  and  prairie,  and  extend- 
ing from  five  to  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  then  a  mountain  with  abrupt 
precipices  and  rugged  defiles  intervenes,  which,  when  vou  cross  over,  the  same  . 
scenery  invites  your  attention  for  a  distance  of  fifly  miles.  Deer,  wild  turkeys, 
tnd  other  game  are  here  in  abundance ;  but  this  is  the  case  on  almost  any  pomt 
of  the  Brazos  ;  in  &ct,  during  the  two  weeks  I  remained  with  Col.  Thomas  D. 
Wilson  on  his  plantation,  I  was  satiated  with  venison,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 


WHY  THE  FARHEB  SHOULD  6ITB  HEED  TO  THE  H&N  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  judicious  remarks  form  the  conclusion  of  an 
able  lecture  by  Prof,  Tuomey  upon  chemistry  as  applied  to 
agriculture : 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  one  word  upon  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  agriculturists,  as  a  bodv,  listen  to  the  teachings  or  science. 

Rural  pursaits  are  &r  less  mvorable  to  speculative  states  of  mind  than  those  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  hence  whibt  the  latter  has  pressed  chemistry  into  his  ser- 
vice, the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  too  often  contented  to  pursue  his  own  chance- 
directed  processes  unaided  by  the  light  of  science. 

This  unnatural  divorcement  of  science  and  agriculture  has  often  arisen  from 
not  distinguishing  between  agriculture  as  a  scienee  and  agriculture  as  an  art. 
The  man  of  science  investigates  one  department,  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
piactices  the  other.  Odium  is  often  brought  upon  what  is  called  scientific  farm- 
ing by  the  failure  of  men  of  science  when  uiey  attempt  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
Now,  I  believe  that,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  not  the  science  but 
the  common  sense  of  such  men  that  was  at  fault.  The  practice  requires  a  dif- 
ferent training,  and  however  sound  his  principles,  the  mere  man  of  science  fails 
for  want  of  it  when  he  attempts  to  try  his  own  principles  practically.  Liebig,  I 
apprehend,  would  make  but  a  sorry  ploughman,  yet  the  world  has  hstened  to  his 
teachin^rs.  In  all  the  arts  of  civilization  this  division  of  labor  is  recognized.  The 
toatomist  points  out,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  hoof,  the  best  mode  of  shoeing 
horses,  but  no  one  would  think  of  employing  him  to  put  his  own  principles  in 
practice.  The  chemist  informs  the  tanner  of  tliose  substances  that  contain  the 
Isrgest  amount  of  tannin,  and  explains  the  rationale  of  all  his  processes,  yet  the 
chemist  is  rarely  expected  to  be  able  to  produce  leather  from  the  raw  hide,  nor  is 
the  utilitv  of  knowledge  called  in  qhestion  on  this  account. 

Now,  let  this  but  be  properly  understood  amongst  us,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  sneers  at  *'  book-farming,"  nor  shall  there  be  any  longer  cause  tu  complain 
of  the  proverbial  tardiness  wiOi  which  practical  agriculturists  avail  themselves 
of  the  discoveries  of  chemical  science. 

It  only  remains  for  mo,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  to  bid  you  God  speed  in  the 
iT^t  work  that  you  have  commenced,  en  constructing  for  the  south  a  southern 
system  of  agriculture  ;  everything  around  you  calls  for  it — ^your  climate,  not  less 
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than  your  staple  productions,  calls  for  it.  Ton  can  scarcely  apply  to  your  soils 
the  experi^ce  of  any  other  country.  Tou  must  conduct  experimental  researches 
for  yourselves,  and  upon  these,  guided  by  the  willing  hand  of  science,  ^oa  may 
erect  a  system  that  will  elcTate  the  agriculture  of  our  country  to  the  position  that 
nature  has  plainly  indicated  the  south  should  occupy. 


* 


TINETARD8  OF  THE  OHIO. 

The  following  was  prepared  by  R.  Buchanan,  esq.,  for  the  Columbian,  and 
condenses  much  useful  inrormation  unon  the  Grape  culture  and  manu&cture : 

At  your  request  I  present  you  witn  the  following  account  of  this  year's  vuit- 
age  in  the  vicinity  or  Cincinnati,  and  statistics  of  vine  culture  in  the  west,  pre- 
pared from  data  in  the  possession  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticulture  Society  and  the 
Wine  Growers'  Association  of  this  city,  and  from  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  observation.    It  may  be  relied  on  as  nearly  accurate. 

Within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  around  Cincinnati,  about  1,200  acres  are  plant- 
ed with  the  vine,  some  800  acres  of  which  were  in  bearing  this  year,  and  produced 
on  an  average  400  gallons  to  the  acre— «n  aemgate  of  320,000  gallons  of  wine. 
Some  of  the  best  vmeyarda  yielded  600  to  800  gallons  to  the  acre ;  but  others,  in 
localities  where  the  "rot"  prevailed,  did  not  average  over  150 gallons  per  acre. 
The  season  was  considered  very  favorable,  and  the  crop  unusually  large. 

The  new  wine  sells  at  $1  to  il  10  for  the  best,  75  to  90  cents  for  second  quality, 
and  40  to  50  cents  per  gallon  for  inferior.  The  average  yield  for  a  series  of  years 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  200  to  250  gallons  to  the  acre  from  the  vineyards  in 
this  vicinity. 

Product  of  a  few  of  the  vineyards  the  present  year  : 
Sebastian  Blintz,    5^  acres,   5,300  galls.  Jacob  Mnment, 
T.  H.  Yeatman,    7i      **      5,600    "     R.  H.  Houges, 
H.  Duhme,  16        "     10,000    "    [R.  Buchanan, 

Dr.  Rehfus,  David  Ross,  Mr.  Brandt,  Mr.  Sleath,  and  some  others,  make  about 
the  same  average.  This  shows  what  the  vine  can  be  made  to  produce  in  good 
seasons  by  careful  attention  and  judicious  cultivation. 

Estimated  number  of  acres  in  vineyard  culture  in  the 


1|  acres,   1,224  galls. 
1        "         830      - 
5        "      4,236 


OHIO  VALLBT. 

Aeret. 

Cincinnati  and  vicinity 1,200 

Ripley  **       110 

Maysville,  Ky.     "       50 

LouisvUle  "       30 

Vevay,  Indiana    "       20 

Charleston  "       180 

Intermediate  places 110 

1,700 


MISII88IPFI  TALLET. 

Acrt4. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  vicinity 40 

Hermann  <*      450 

Belleville,  Illinois         *<       20 

Other  places 50 
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Wine  Cellars  qf  CineinnaH  and  mctntty.--Sparkling  wines,  bottled  for  1853,  and 

estimated  for  1854 : 

18S8.         18M. 
OeOan.    Bottlet.        Bottlet. 

H.  Longworth....  3    151,000    200,000 

G.  &  B.  Bogen. . .  2      39,000      50,000 

M.  Werk 1      10,000      30,000 

McConkey  &  Mor- 
sel!  1      26,000 

Comeau  &  Son ...  1        5,000 


Total 8    231,000    280,000 


Sm  Wifut.  1858. 

Longworth  &  Zimmer-    BctOei. 
man 75,000 

G.&B.  Bogen 10,000 

McConkey  &  Morsell, 
L.  Rapposa,  T.  H. 
Teatman,  Corneau  & 
Son,  H.  H.  South- 
gate,  J.  D.  Park,  and 
others,  supposed 120,000 


18S4. 
BntOe*. 
80,000 

20,000 


Total 205,000 


What  is  not  bottled  is  sold  by  the  cask  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  generally 
within  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  made,  at  from  $1  to  |1  50  per  gallon.    So  great 
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hif  been  the  demuid  for  these  wines  that  it  it  difficult  to  find  any  old  wine  for 
nJe.  The  coDsiimption  keeps  pace  with  the  production,  and  instead  of  the  in> 
cretsed  cultivation  reducing  prices,  they  are  rather  on  the  advance. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  branch  of  agriculture  will  ere  long  take 
nnk  as  an  important  item  in  American  industry. 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  introduction  of  pure  light  wines  of  native 
ptnrtb,  at  cheap  rates,  will  do  more  to  aid  the  cause  of  temperance  than  strin- 
mt  legislative  enactments ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  in  which,  of  course, 
us  rUtrm  temperance  men  will  not  coincide. 

fimeyard  Cuiturt,  StatisHes,  PositUn,  and  5oi/.— A  warm  hill-side,  a  ridge, 
toy  undulating  surface,  is  preferred  to  a  flat  one,  and  a  dry  calcareous  loam 
nther  than  a  rich  soil.     Grood  under  drainage  is  essential. 

PUmHngf  ifc. — ^The  ground  is  trenched  with  the  spade,  two  feet  deep,  or 
worked  deeply  with  a  sub-soil  plough.  Cost  of  spading  |50  to  $150  per  acre;  of 
ploofffaing  much  less. 

'  The  vineyard  is  planted  in  April,  with  cuttings  (|2  50  per  1,000)  or  roots  one 
mr  old,  (cost  $25  per  1,000,)  usually  three  feet  apart  by  six  feet  in  the  rows ; 
2,420  Tinea  to  the  acre. 

Cvlfiirc. — ^The  first  year  after  planting,  in  March,  the  vine  is  cut  down  to  a 
tingle  eye,  or  bud  ;  the  second  year  to  two,  and  a  stake  six  or  seven  feet  lonjr 
driven  down  by  each  vine ;  the  third  year  a  small  crop  may  be  expected  ;  and 
the  fonrUi  year  a  good  one.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  with  the  iron  plough,  or 
eohivator,  the  vines  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  and  superfluous  shoots  removed.  Af- 
ter the  fourth  year  the  hew  and  sjpwr  system  is  adopted. 

The  vine  bears  no  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth;  two 
liioots  are  always  trained  for  bearing  the  ensuing  vear.  One  of  these  is  cut 
down  in  the  spring  to  six  or  ten  joints,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  stake  with  a  willow  tie.  This  is  to  bear  the  fruit.  The  other  is  cut 
btck  to  two  joints,  as  a  spvar^  to  produce  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year,  and  also 
a  few  bunches  of  grapes.  Summer  pruning  and  hoeing  requires  prompt  and 
judicious  attention.  A  bushel  of  grapes  in  Dunches  willweigh  about  forty-five 
poonds,  and  the  average  yield  of  juice  is  three  and  a  half  gallons  to  the  biishel. 

The  whole  cost  of  a  vineyard  up  to  the  fourth  year  will  range  from  $200  to 
|S50  per  acre.  i 

Gathering  the  fruit  and  making  the  wine  may  form  subject-matter  for  another  ' 
uticle,  if  £sired.  The  Catawba  is  our  grtai  wine  grape.  Scarcely  any  oUier 
nriety  is  now  planted  here.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  was  introduced 
i&to  notice  by  Major  Adlum,  at  Washington  city,  and  by  Mr.  Longworth,  in  the 
wt,  thirty-three  years  ago.  Of  this  grape  we  make  two  kinds  of  wine,  the 
sparJding  and  the  still  or  dry  wine.  The  first  resembles  Champagne,  and  to 
make  it  requires  very  deep,  well-arched  stone  cellars,  large  casks  of  1,000  to 
5^  gallons,  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  wine  cooper  from  Europe,  and  a 
hife  oatlay  of  capital.  The  efiervescence  in  this  wine  is  caused  by  arresting  the 
ncmid  fermentation,  and  sweetening  with  sirup  of  rock  candv.  It  takes  a  year 
to  ripen,  and  the  usual  breakage  is  about  ten  per  cent.  The  price  is  $12  per 
dozen. 

The  still  wines  are  generally  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  without  any  admix- 
ture. The  bottling  requires  but  little  art,  and  the  wine  will  keep  sound  in  any 
good,  common  cellar.    The  cost  is  $5  to  $8  per  dozen,  as  to  quality. 


PLANTATION  lANAGEIENT.* 

For  reasons  not  necessary  here  to  state,  (but  will  state  them  at  some  other 
time,  if  any  one  desires  it,)  I  will  give  you  a  correct  statement  of  my  crops  for 
the  last  five  years — the  number  of  bales  and  pounds  of  cotton,  and  number  of 
iNttheb  of  com  and  other  articles  made  and  sold.  [I  will  state  here,  that  I  have 
^%y%  reserved  enough  to  feed  and  keep  everything  on  the  plantation  in  good 
order. ]~My  employer  has  sold  the  crops  of  cotton  at  four  prices,  except  the  last, 

*  From  7/ie  American  QMon  Planter. 
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which  is  now  on  hand,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  he  will  iell  it  for  a  fair  price.  The 
other  articlee  I  have  sold,  received  the  money,  and  paid  the  ezpensai  of  the 
plantation,  &c. 


1849.^170  bales  cotton~.102,376  Ibe.  ^ 
cotton — 
558  bushels  corn,  at...j^418  00 
551  lbs.  bacon  hams. . .    84  00 

199    "    lard 19  00 

4,280    <<    fodder 42  00 


#563  00 


1850.— 181  bales  cotton— 95,103  Ibe.  gin 
cotton — 
«'     2,164  bushels  com,  at.  .#2,164  00 
'*     3,322  lbs.  bacon  hams..     398  00 

"     l,62(f  "   lard 102  00 

«        148  bushels  oats 86  00 

«  20,000  lbs.         <<    100  00 

<<        110  bushels  peas 110  00 


#2,960  00 


1851.— 172  bales  cotton— 94,660  lbs.  gin 
cotton — 
«     3,690  bushels  com,  at. .  .#3,109  00 
<*     3,626  lbs.  bacon  hams. . .     466  00 

**        684  "  lard 85  00 

*»  40,000  "   oats 200  00 

«         30  bushels  potatoes  • .       15  00 


#3,875  00 


1852.— 229  bales  cotton— 130,000  lbs.  gin 
cotton — 
2,900  bushels  com,  at. .  .#1,740  00 
2,963  lbs.  bacon  hams. . .     372  00 

321  "  lard 35  00 

200  bushels  oate 150  00 

3,000  Um.  fodder 30  00 

#2,^7  00 


1853.-216  bales  cotton— 114,480  lbs.  gin 
cotton. 


I  have  about  forty  hands  that  go  to  the  field.  Ton  will  see,  by  making  the 
calculation,  that  I  have  made  about  2,666  lbs.  of  gin  cotton  to  the  hana,  for 
years;  and  about  #48  57  per  hand,  for  years.  The  above  was  the  weight  of  my 
bales  when  packed.    They  may  have  lost  some  when  they  got  to  market.  > 

If  you  think  the  above  worth  publishing  in  your  valuable  paper,  give  it  a 
showing.    If  not,  let  it  pass. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

An  OvcasEKt. 


HiRTLARD  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  80CIETT. 


The  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore  very 
liberally  offer  premiums  for  sundry  experiments,  as  follows  : 

*'  Whereas,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com 
to  ascertain  definitively,  if  possible,  the  relative  products  of  wheat  when  propa- 
gated in  the  various  modes  now  in  use,  and  also  the  relative  effect  of  a  ridged  and 
level  surface,  as  left  by  the  wheat  crop  upon  the  succeeding  crops  of  j^rass  and 
corn ;  and  whereas,  to  accomplish  this  object  fully  and  satisnctoriiy,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  offer  such  premiums  as  will  probably  induce  many  to  mcur  the  trou- 
ble and  cost  of  the  necessary  experiments;  it  is  therefore — 

"Resohedf  That  this  society  will  unite  with  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  such  county  societies  as  may  be  in  existence  in  this  State,  in  offer- 
ing a  premium  of  #150,  to  be  awarded  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  for  the  best  con- 
ductea  experiments  that  shall  exhibit  the  comparative  results  of  propagating 
wheat — by  drilling  on  a  level  surface — by  drilling  on  a  ridged  surface,  lengthwise 
the  ridges — ^by  sowing  broadcast  upon  a  level  simace — and  by  sowing  broadcast 
in  ridges  or  narrow  lands. 

**IU8olved,  That  this  society  will  unite  with  the  aforesaid  societies  in  offering  >> 
premium  of  #150,  to  be  awarded  in  December,  1857,  for  such  continuation  of  ob- 
servations as  will  most  conclusively  prove  the  effects  of  the  said  modes  of  culture 
for  wheat — that  is,  the  effect  of  a  flat  and  rigid  surface — ^upon  the  crops  of  grass 
and  com  which  may  follow. 

**  Resolved,  That  this  society  will  contribute  the  sum  of  #26,  provided  the  aforo- 
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mid  loeieties  wiU  contribute  the  balance  required  fi>r  the  above-named  premiwne, 
the  mid  ezperiments  to  embrace  not  lees  than  five  acres  of  each  mode  or  culture. 

"NoTS  1. — ^In  the  grass  crop  the  apparent  difference,  if  any,  ip  all  that  need  be 
noted  and  reported.  It  will  be  required  that  the  relatiYC  cost  of  the  different 
modes  of  culture  shall  be  reported  with  at  least  proximate  accuracy ;  also,  the 
description  of  soil,  quantity  of  seed-wheat  per  acre,  date  of  drilling  and  sowing, 
disUnce  between  the  drill-fines,  and  observations  of  the  appearance  or  condition 
of  the  crope  at  yarious  stages  of  their  growth. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  the  width  of  the  narrow  landi  or  ridges  to  be  drilled  shall 
equal  the  width  of  the  drill,  which  is  generally,  probably  uniformly,  five  ieet ; 
because  on  such  ridges  the  drilling  can  be  executed  with  accuracy ;  whereas  if 
the  ridges  shall  be  narrower  or  wider  than  the  drill,  the  team  will  have  to  be 
altered  in  its  position  on  the  ridgee  at  each  through,  and  therefore  cannot  be  driyen 
Mcurately ;  uid  drills  will  also  be  made  at  frequent  interyals  in  the  bottomft  or 
middles  of  the  furrows.  Ridgea  of  fiye  feet  can  also  be  reaped  with  accuracy  and 
ficility  i^  reaping-machines,  because  the  latter  are  g^iemlly  of  the  same  width. 
If  the  land  is  in  sA,  ridges  of  five  feet  in  width  can  be  more  deeply  and  thorouehly 
pltfi^ed  into  ridges  again  for  corn  than  those  of  the  curdinary  width  of  four  feet, 
and  the  width  proposed  is  probably  as  well  suited  in  all  respects  for  the  produc- 
tioa  of  com  as  any  other  width  of  what  are  termed  narrow  lands, 

**  It  it  abo  suflsested  that  where  surface-drains  or  Water-furrows  are  necessary 
in  land  to  be  dr^d,  such  furrows  should  be  made  preyioosly  to  the  drilling,  and 
riftoiild  be  again  cleared  subsequently  to  the  drilling.*' 

This  ofier  is  issued  by  Mr.  M.  Tilffhman  Goldsborough,  the  efficient  president 
of  the  society.    Mr.  G.  resides  at  EUenborough,  near  haston. 


FARHINfi  IN  TIBSINI&.* 


"Reckbridge  county  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  near  the  centre  of 
tbe  State.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  yalley,  from  near  the  Tennesee  line 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  boasts  of  as  fine  lands  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Much 
of  this  land  is  m  a  high  state  of  cultiyation,  producing  heavy  crops  of  com, 
vheat,  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  with  almost  eyeiy  culmary  yegetable.  There 
an  also  many  fine  grazing  farms,  on  which  are  raised  fine  cattle,  substantial,  and 
tone  fine,  horses,  Cotswold,  Southdown,  Saxony,  Merino,  and  other  sheep,  with 
fine  bop  of  the  different  breeds.  Much  of  our  stock  is  driyen  to  the  Richmond, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New-York  markets. 

Tbere  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  attention  paid  to  fruit  culture  in  late  years, 
and  we  will  soon  have  abundant  supplies  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  plums,  prunes,  damsons,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  &c.  Apples  grow 
well  eyery  where,  but  some  of  the  other  yarieties  do  not  succeed  so  well  on  stiff 
day  soils.  The  county  of  Rockbridge,  and  other  counties  lying  further  south, 
produce  all  the  above  varieties  in  perfection,  when  properly  cultiyated. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  are  not  many  dairy-farms  in  the  valley. 
There  are,  howeyer,  some,  which  I  learn  pay  well.  Butter  of  fine  quality,  and 
in  considerable  quantitiei,  is  made,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Central  railroad,  now  almost  completed  from  Richmond  to  Staunton,  120 
miles,  will,  in  a  month,  giye  us  ready  access  to  market.  This  road  is  pushing  west 
lo  tbe  Ohio  River,  and  it  is  said  will  be  completed  in  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
It  will  pass  by  Coyington,  where  it  will  meet  the  James  River  canal.  These  two 
improyements  will  open  up  unbounded  stores  of  mineral  wealth  in  our  western 
moontains;  and  when  once  completed,  will  throw  an  immense  trade  into  Rich- 
nond,  Id  connexion  with  the  Tennessee  and  South  Side  railroads;  a  new  era 
will  dawn  on  the  cities  of  Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  Petersburg. 

There  is  now  in  progress  a  canad  from  the  James  River  to  Lexington,  our 
eonnty  seat,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  on  the  water  line.  About  one  half  of 
Ibis  canal  will  be  in  operation  this  spring,  and  it  will  probably  be  completed  in  the 
»exl  year,  1855,  and  it  is  thought  it  will  pay  well.  The  North  River,  on  the 
line  of  this  canal,  and  above,  affords  yery  fine  water-power.  Indeed,  our  county 
boaais  of  almost  unlimited  water-power,  being  watered  on  the  south  by  the  James 

*  From  Tht  Plough^  the  Loom^  and  the  AnvU, 
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RiTer,  Bafiklo,  Collier's  Creek ;  the  North  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  eountr ; 
Hay's,  Walker's,  and  Moffett's  Creeks,  and  the  South  River  running  along  the 
hase  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  with  other  smaller  streams,  offer  sites  to  small  capitiUiBUf 
for  every  branch  of  mechanical  labor. 

Our  lands  vary  in  qualitv  from  the  finest  bottoms,  worth  (100  per  acre,  to  monn- 
tain  lands  at  10  cents.  There  are  no  arable  lands  worth  having  that  can  be  par- 
chased  for  less  than  |5.  From  this  price  np  ;  (10,  %\b,  |20,  #30,  and  |50,  for  our 
best  up-lands,  well  adapted  to  com,  wheat,  and  lye.  As  you  approach  the  James 
River,  some  tobacco  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  not  one  of  our  staples.  There  are 
many  good  flouring  mills  in  the  county,  and  much  of  the  wheat  raised  here  is  of 
very  superior  qua  ty,  weighing  often  66  lbs.  per  bushel;  rarely  falling  below  60 
lbs.  per  bushel.  The  flour  manufactured  in  our  valley  is  generally  of  superior 
quality;  the  yield  being  20  barrels  per  hundred  for  Mediterranean  wheat,  to  23 
and  23  barreb  for  fine  white  wheats,  per  hundred  bushels.  Our  best  wheat-lands, 
under  fine  cultivation,  yield  40  l)ushels  per  acre.  Grood  fiumers  get  an  average 
of  20  to  25  bushels,  and  poor  &rmers  ftll  as  low  as  5  bushels  per  acre.  Of  com 
the  same  n^y  be  said ;  all  depends  on  proper  cultivation  and  quality  of  land ;  from 
10>bushels  up  to  100  bushels  per  acre  nave  been  raised. 

<  Before  closing  this  communication,  I  will  say  a  word  about  our  servants,  as 
many  persons  at  the  north  labor  under  mistaken  views  on  this  subject.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  are  as  well  fed,  housed, 
and  clothed,  as  the  laboring  classes  of  any  other  community.  If  it  were  not  our 
duty,  it  is  our  interest,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for.  Almost  every 
family  of  servants  have  their  house,  beds,  and  bedding.  They  are  regularly 
worked,  and  called  to  their  meals,  where  there  is  always  plenty,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  and  during  the  harvest  months,  many  fiirmers  send  out  an  evening- 
piece,  between  4  and  ^P.  M.  They  very  often  work  with  their  masters,  and  fare 
^  as  well.  If  sick,  medical  aid  is  always  afforded,  and  they  are  carefully  nursed. 
Thev  are  rarely  compelled  to  work  in  bad  weather ;  and  always  have  a  patch  to 
work  for  themselves,  if  they  wish  it.  Many  of  them  spend  their  nights,  till  bed- 
time, in  making  baskets,  mats,  and  brooms,  &c.,  for  their  own  benefit.  All  who 
wish  it,  are  allowed  to  attend  the  preacher  of  their  own  choice,  on  every  Sab- 
bath ;  and  in  communion  seasons  have  Saturday  to  attend  church. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  infinitely  better  off  than  the  free 
negroes  amongst  us,  and  as  a  mass  are  better  fed,  housed  and  clothed  Uian  many 
of  the  Aoor  white  fiimilies  in  our  oommunitv.  They  are  generally  much  attached 
to  the  families  in  which  they  live,  and  gooa  servants  always  take  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  owners.  When  servants  become  old,  and  unfit  to  work, 
the  master  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  them  as  long  as  they 
live. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  you  will  sometimes  find 
hard  mastera,  even  when  they  have  white  servants. 
Your  obedient  servant, 


^rowMhwg,  Jiockhridgt  Co,,  Fa.,  Feb.  4,  1854. 


Hbkrt  B.  Jokes.  . 


EcoHOMT  IN  8UOAR  MAKING. — We  would  Call  the  attention  of  the  sugar  plantera 
to  Thompson's  **  Bagasse  Burner,"  now  in  successful  operation  on  Messre.  Goe- 
sett  and  Johnson's  plantation.  Nineteen  Mile  Point.  By  this  furnace  the  green 
bagasse  from  the  mill  is  freely  burnt  without  the  aid  of  wood  or  blowers,  furnish- 
ing sufficient  steam  for  running  the  engine  and  other  purposes.  Those  interested 
and  desirous  of  seeing  the  furnace  in  operation  can  do  so  by  taking  a  pleasure- 
trip  in  the  Opelousas  railroad  cars,  leaving  Algiera  on  Sunday  morning  in  the 
8  o'clock  a.  m.  train,  and  stoppios^  at  Johnson's  Canal,  a  short  distance  from  the 
sugar-house,  the  cars  returning  the  same  day.  Any  one  desirious  of  obtaining 
further  information  upon  the  subiect  are  referred  to  Messra.  Hall,  Rodd,  &  Put- 
nam, No.  4  Front  Levee,  New  Orleans. 
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TURFBNTINE  FSODUCT  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  on  the 
of  the  turpentine  producers  of  Alabama,  in  December 

St: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of 
Colonel  James,  upon  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  turpen- 
tine, fee,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report :  That  the 
character  of  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  tur- 
pentine pine  should  be  of  light  and  pdrous  nature,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  clay,  capable  of  retaining  moisture.  The  pine  should 
be  of  an  extended  low-growing  top,  with  thick  bark  and  sap- 
wood — the  trees  not  to  stand  so  thickly  upon  the  land  as  to  be 
too  much  shaded  by  the  oversowing  foliage.  The  number  of 
boxes  to  be  cut  in  a  tree  should  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
same.  As  a  general  rule  for  cutting  boxes,  the  committee 
recommend  the  following  standard:  the  box  to  be  thirteen 
inches  in  horizontal  width,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  hori- 
zontal depth,  and  seven  inches  in  perpendicular  depth.  This 
will  produce  a  box  of  the  capacity  of  one  and  a  quarter  quarts, 
whicn,  after  a  few  years  use,  will  be  reduced  to  a  box  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  full  quart  only ;  which,  from  experience, 
your  committee  believe  to  be  the  most  profitable  size.  Taking 
a  tree  capable  of  sustaining  two  boxes,  they  would  recom- 
mend that  the  boxes  be  cut  side  by  side,  with  a  life-streak  of 
bark  of  four  inches  intervening  between  them,  in  preference  to 
cutting  them  opposite  to  each  other,  and  that  one-third  or 
more  of  the  bark  should  be  left  for  the  support  of  the  tree,  the 
boxes  to  be  cut  just  at  the  bulge  of  the  tree  near  the  root  of 
the  same.  The  corners  of  the  boxes  should  be  cut  out  with 
the  inclination  of  the  face  of  the  box,  and  to  extend  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  outer  corners  of  the  same,  so  as  to  show 
aline  horizontal  and  thetoj)of  the  box — ^the  object  of  chipping 
being  to  expose  a  new  surface  of  the  pores  for  the  exudation 
of  the  turpentine.  The  cut  of  the  hacker  should  extend  a  half 
inch  in  depth  into  the  tree,  and  one-fourth  in  altitude,  and  the 
chipping  should  be  renewed  once  a  week.  The  best  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  is  the  hacker  with  a  small  bowl,  to  be 
kept  exceedingly  sharp,  and  the  best  instrument  for  sharpen- 
ing the  same  is  the  stone  known  as  the  Siam  hone  or  slip. 

Your  committee  have  nothing  new  to  suggest  or  recom- 
mend as  to  the  best  mode  of  dipping,  or  the  best  instrument 
for  that  purpose ;  but  in  reference  to  the  scrape  or  hard  tur- 
pentine, they  would  advise  the  use  of  cloths  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  box  for  receiving  the  same.     The  committee 
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would  recommend  the  light  iron  axle  two-horse  wagon  as  the 
most  expeditious  and  economical  for  hauling  turpentine.  The 
frame  for  the  barrels  should  be  made  of  4  by  6  mch  scantling, 
with  segments  of  circles  cut  therein,  one-half  across  the  upper 
face  of  the  same  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  barrels,  with  two 
interior  parallel  rails,  so  that  when  either  end  of  a  barrel  is 
removed  from  the  concave  which  it  occupies,  it  can  be  rolled 
from  the  wagon  on  a  smooth  surface*  The  committee  would 
recommend  that  when  the  distiller  can  avail  himself  of  a  hUl 
side,  the  simplest  plan  to  elevate  turpentine  to  the  still  is  to 
extend  a  railway  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  platform*  If 
upon  a  level  plain,  the  use  oi  the  machine  employed  by  flour 
mills  to  elevate  their  sacks  and  barrels  to  the  upper  stories  of 
the  mill,  the  said  machine  being  a  platform,  with  four  upright 
posts,  with  a  roller  in  the  head  of  each,  two  ropes  from  the 
roof  of  the  still-house,  passing  beneath  said  rollers,  (one  on 
each  side,)  thence  through  sheave  blocks  and  around  a  cylin- 
der turned  by  a  crank  from  below.  In  regard  to  preparing 
the  turpentine  for  distillation,  we  refer  you  to  the  explanation 
made  by  a  member  of  this  committee,  as  to  the  style  best 
adapted  to  making  the  best  article  of  rosin.  The  experience 
of  your  committee  would  lead  them  to  decide  in  favor  of  a 
small  size  still,  or  with  a  flat  and  greatly  extended  surface. 
The  committee  would  recommend  that  in  distilling  the  still 
should  be  charged  to  only  two-thirds  its  capacity,  to  allow  for 
the  expansion  of  the  material  during  ebullition.  The  amount 
of  water  to  be  supplied  should  be  equivalent  to  the  amount 
condensed  in  the  still-worm,  and  kept  in  the  same  ratio  so 
long  as  the  spirit  comes  over,  and  should  the  still  have  a  ten- 
dency to  boil  over,  an  increased  amount  of  fuel  is  to  be  sup- 
Elied  until  the  excessive  ebullition  ceases ;  the  heat  is  then  to 
e  diminished,  and  the  still  run  regularly  as  before.  Your 
committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  as 
they  presume  that  in  all  cases  of  new  beginners  a  practical 
distiller  will  be  employed.  Your  committee  recommend  that 
in  addition  to  the  usual  mode  of  gluing  the  spirit  casks,  that  • 
the  casks,  being  partialy  drained  after  each  gluing,  be  placed 
upon  a  horizontal  plane,  each  head  alternately  placed  upon 
said  plane,  and  would  further  recommend  the  use  of  the  Scotch 
glue,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  distiller  is  unable  to  manufac- 
ture bis  own  glue  from  good  sound  bides*  The  committee 
would  recommend  that  in  making  barrels  and  casks,  the  staves 
and  heading  should  be  fully  dressed^  ready  for  the  truss-hoon, 
and  be  permitted  to  remain  some  time  previous  to  being  maae 
into  barrels,  for  the  purpose  of  allowmg  the  staves,  &c>  to 
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shrink.  By  adopting  this  course  the  barrels  are  less  liable  to 
leakage.  The  staves  for  turpentine  barrels  should  be  thirty- 
two  inches  in  length,  the  head  to  be  worked  in  a  twenty-inch 
truss-boop.  The  spirit  cask  should  contain  forty-five  gallons, 
and,  in  case  oak  heading  cannot  be  obtained,  would  recom- 
mend the  substitution  of  poplar  instead. 


WOOL. 

The  high  prices  which  have  governed  wool,  says  the  United 
States  Economist  in  the  last  two  years,  have  undoubtedly  stimu- 
lated production  to  an  extent  which  must  tell  on  prices  in  face  of 
the  depression  which  the  war  fears  of  Europe  cast  over  the 
production  of  cloth  as  well  here  as  in  England  and  Germany. 
Australia  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  chief  source  of  supply 
to  England,  and  when  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  that  region 
the  liveliest  fears  were  entertained  in  England  in  relation  to 
supply,  and  prices  in  consequence  of  those  fears  ran  high. 
The  feet  of  high  prices  seems  to  have  obviated  the  evil 
dreaded,  since  the  supply  has  been  vastly  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  following  return  of  the  British  Board  tof  Trade 
gives  the  supply : 

hnp9ri  qf  wool  into  England, 

1849.  1660.  Ittl.  186S.  lau. 

Of.  Wi.  U>$.  Ibt.  Ibi. 

BNb 187^79  440,7U  888,100  8884I8  161,11T 

QtnttBv:— vtL.  MeeklflalKirv,  Hah* 

«Ter,(ndeikbiii«  and  H«nM  Towns.  12,760,011  9,166,781  8,819,936  18,766,858  11,681,800 

0«a  MonWet  of  Surope 11,182,954  8,708,268  14,968,156  18,782,040  98,861466 

BdtbbPoaewions  in  Boath  Africa...    5,877,690  5,709,629  6,816  691  6,888,796  7,221,448 

MtUFoMeMtou  In  Bast  Indies.....    4,182,868  8^78,168  4,549,680  7,680,784  12400,869 

BHtiriiKalcmcntsinAiutraUa 85,849,171  89,018,221  41,810,117  48,197,801  47,075,819 

aMtkAncrto 6,014,625  5,296,648  4,860,048  6,662,689  9,740,082 

Other  MUBtiies 1,004,679  9;»18,894  8,420,167  8,661,082  4,858,179 

Tstel 76,768,647    74,826,n8    88,811,975    96,761«458    119,896^46 

The  increase  here  is  26,000,000  lbs.  for  the  year,  of  which 
6,000,000  is  from  Australia,  from  which  country  the  increase 
has  been  annually  greater  instead  of  falling  oE  With  such 
large  supplies  of  wool  up  to  the  close  of  the  j'ear  which  ended 
'  amidst  the  depression  of  war  fears,  prices  in  England  have 
fellen  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  inclusively,  Enghsh  as  well 
as  imported.  On  the  continent,  not  a  dissimilar  state  of 
things  is  manifest.  This  decline  in  the  raw  material,  together 
with  the  diminished  consumption  of  cloths,  points  to  lower 
prices,  justly  checking  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  American 
maaufacturers  to  buy  more  than  suppUes  daily  wants.  Those 
of  them  who  use  imported  wools  like  the  heavy  10  lb.  fleeces 
of  South  America,  are  opposed  to  the  competition  of  foreign 
goods.    Thus  manufacturers  of  worsted  yarns  buy  wools  of 
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South  America.  They  pay  for  100  lbs.  thirty  per  cent,  duty ; 
out  of  that  they  make  85  lbs.  of  worsted  yarn,  on  which  is 
paid  twenty-five  per  cent.  duty.  Thus  there  is  a  difierence 
of  five  per  cent,  bounty  on  importing  the  yarns  which  are  pro- 
duced abroad  at  lower  rates.  These  manufacturers  buy  very 
cautiously,  and  the  consumers  of  American  wool  do  likewise. 
The  absurdity  of  the  duty  is  very  manifest.  In  the  face  of 
this  disposition,  accompanied  by  a  tight  money  market,  a  clip 
will  soon  come  forward  of  considerable  magnitude,  being  pro- 
duced under  favorable  circumstances,  stimulated  by  high 
prices.  The  declining  state  of  woolens,  and  the  backwardness 
of  the  spring  business,  will  in  all  probability  re-act  upon  the 
wool-growers. 


OUR  AGRlCUlTUBil  DEPABTMBNT. 

Henceforward  there  will  be  a  regular  department  of  the 
Review  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  matters 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  agricultural  community.  It 
will  occupy  at  least  thirty-two  pages  in  each  number,  and  will 
embrace  a  monthly  digest  of  material  obtained  from  every 
quarter,  including  the  most  standard  treatises  and  approved 
agricultural  literature.  Notices  of  all  associations,  societies, 
fairs,  and  for  agricultural  purposes  will  be  inserted,  with  ex- 
tracts from  their  reports,  resolutions,  &c.  Improvements  in 
farming  machinery  and  farm  management,  including  the  man- 
agement of  slaves,  will  also  be  objects  of  prominent  attention. 

Our  purpose  is  to  make  this  department  of  the  Review 
m  its  practical  details  as  well  as  in  its  more  elaborate  disquisi- 
tions, equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  agricultural  journals 
of  the  country.  The  plan  is  not  yet  sufficiently  well  organized 
for  the  present  number  to  be  considered  a  fair  criterion,  though 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  all  that  is  promised  will 
be  more  than  carried  out. 

Farmers  and  planters  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to 
our  pages,  and  in  this  way  address  themselves  to  the  many 
thousand  persons  throughout  the  planting  States  who  subscribe 
to  the  Review.  We  solicit  contributions,  however  brief  or 
elaborate,  upon  the  most  practical  subjects,  and  pramiie  that 
(hey  shall  all  receive  prompt  attention.  What  is  wanted  are 
papers  from  practical  men  upon  crops,  soils,  modes  of  cul- 
ture, experiments  in  progress,  field  management,  horticulture, 
&c.  The  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  is  cheerfully  opened  to  all. 
Send  on  your  correspondence,  friends. 


SAFETY  Of  mmimATmx  ow  vnr  mea  sbajs.        6S 


BOME  AKD  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 


SiPETI  OF  NATMiTION  ON  THE  HlflH  8E18. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  National  Observatory,  has'  pre- 
pared an  interesting  circular  upon  this  subject.  He  adopts 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  that  collisions  may  oe 
avoided  at  sea  by  means  of  a  double  track  for  steamers,  which 
is  thus  explainedf : 

"  Bj  ha^iwone  ratrufbr  them  to  go  and  an^th?t for  them  to  icMno,  wb  ehoiiid; 
not  avoid  entirely^  but  we  would  greatly  lessen  the  liability  of -coUinoii.  If 
■Ifltmen  would  agree  to  follow  two  such  rontef ,  I  think  I  could  laj  thetd  off  so  as 
to  have  thorn  ^te  aeparate  ezoe|>t  at  the  two  eadi,  witbOQt  msteriallj  lengthen- 
iBf  the  pamage  either  way. 

'*Fdr  example,  the  route ^om  Ehh>pe  shall  be  by  thejgteat  circle,  as  it  is  now, 
it beioff  onderrtood  that  vesKls  as  they  come  by  UahalFkeep  north  of  a  certain 
line  to^  drawn  from  the  offings  on  that  side  to  the  offing  on  tins,  and  which 
fine  ihall  pass  50  or  90i  miles  south  of  Cape  Race,  and  thence  idiaTing  Sable 
falaad  on  the  north,  ihall  end  in  the  offings  of  Sandy  Hook. 

"ThM  woold  lenve  ouite margin  eno«ffh  to  enable  the  YiMrli  to  allow  for  their 
i  errors  of  reckoning,  without  teeling  pinched  for  sea>room.    This  route 


irooM  lead  the  westward  bomid  steamer,  particularly  if  she  came  out  to  the  north 
of  Iielaodt  to  a  part  of  the  ocean  that  is  less  travelled  by  vessels  bomid  in  the 
^ponte  direction,  than  any  other  paart  of  the  Atlantic  between  New  York  and 
urope.  It  would  be  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  steamers  coming  this  route  would 
laeet  a  trader.  They  woold  fmll  in,  however,  especially  along  the  western  half 
of  tUs  roaiD9  with  veseels  booiid  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Newfoundland,  and 
edien  of  Brituh  America.  But  aloi%  that  part  of  .this  homeward,  or  American 
mUekt  ai  call  it,  which  lies  to  the  eastwurd  of  Newfoundland,  the  liabilities  to 
QoHiMB  will  be  small  indeed. 

'*Now  lor  the  rout^  to  go,  or  the  Eoropean  route.  Let  us  draw  another  line 
from  the  offings  of  Sandy  Hook  to  the  oflmgs  of  Liveirpool,  or  say  of  Gape  Clear. 
TUi  Kne,  in  the  middlii  of  the  Athmtic,  will  be  about  100  miles  south  of  the 
•onlfasm  limit  of  the  American  route,  and  Is,  we  dull  suppose,  to  be  the  northern 
nm  of  the  European  route ;  that  is,  all  the  steamers  bound  to  Europe  will  keep 
with  of  tfa»  line. 

'*  Steamers  taking  this  ronte  will  have  the  cnrmit'  of  the  Ouif  Stream  in  their 
&?«,  which  will  qmte  make  up  for  its  greater  distance.  Whereas,  when  on  the 
Aioerican  route,  tiiey  will  avoid  the-  set  of- the  Gulf  Stream  almost  entirely. 
AnoUier  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  Soropean  route  isi  that  the  fogs  to  be 
OMoaulered  alonff  it  are  not  quEtte  so  thick  and  pretalent  as  they  are  along  the 
Afflerican  route. '^ 

Upon  the  question  of  the  greatest  safety  of  a  steamer  in  a 
tog,  be  remarKS : 

"Now  as  io  the  safest  speed  in  a  thick  fog,  that  depends,  to  some  extent,  up<m 
the  state  of  the  wind  and  sea.  When  the  sea  is  smooth  and  the  wind  light,  the 
dower  the  safer ;  but  when  there  is  a  sea  on,  and  a  breese  blowing,  tnen  the 
Alter  the  etoamer  goes  the  better :  for  the  danger  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  num* 


ber  of  knoHrin  an  nour  ihai  a  steamer  saHs  -through  a  lby,'but  to  the  number  of 
boanriMrisinit/' 

Lieutenant  Maury  is  certainly  ehtifled  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
the  greatest  public  beMftcetors  of  the  age. 
& 


OS  OOMXaBOB  OF  OBBAT  BBITAIN. 


COHEBCE  OF  fiUAT  BIITIIN. 

The  following  will  show  the  value  of  English  exports  to  the 
countries  named : 

RohUu       United  BtotM.  HoUaiid  and  Huue  Towns.  Totel  foreign.  Totel  to  Corelgn 
Bdglam.  kBtWtk  pot- 


1831...iei495,565   9,053,583  2,083,536  3,643,953  36,909,433  37,164,372 

1842 1,885,953  13,535,381  4,672,852  3,302,700  34,119,587  47,381,023 

1853 1,106,767  23,658,427  5,854,772  7,565,493  65,551,379  98^33,781 

The  Londpn  Economist  upon  the  above  figures  remarks :  With 
regard  to  the  other  British  possessions  abroad,  the  chief  in* 
crease  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  to  Australia,  which  since 
1842  has  risen  from  X998,952  to  X14,513,700  in  1853 ;  to 
India,  which  has  risen  fiH>m  £5,169,888  in  1842,  to  £8,185,695 
in  1853 ;  and  that  to  Southern  Africa,  which  has  risen  fix>m 
£369,076  in  1842  to  £1,212,630  in  1853.  So  that,  while  in 
the  eleven  years  prior  to  1842  our  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, other  than  our  own  colonial  possessions,  increased  by 
£7,210,155,  in  the  second  period  of  eleven  years,  under  a 
more  enlightened  policv,  they  have  increased  by  no  less  a  sum 
dian  £3]  ,431,992.  What  a  triumphant  reply  to  those  who  told 
us  that  we  could  not  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  tree  imports !  The 
chief  portion  of  this  increase  has  taken  place,  as  was  to  be  ex* 
pected,  to  those  countries  most  directly  affected  by  the  alter- 
ations in  our  tariff  of  import  duties,  notwithstanding  they  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  reciprooate  our  policy.  France,  the 
United  States,  Holknd,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  (for  German 
trade,)  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Turkey  are  the  countries  to  which 
by  far  the  largest  increase  has  taken  place.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  at  the  present  moment  that  smce  1831  our  exports  to 
Turkey  have  increased  from  £888,654  to  £2,029,305  in  1853, 
while  those  to  Russia,  North  and  South,  have  increased  from 
£1, 191,565  only  to  £1,228,404. 


TONNAGE  OF  TIE  UNITES  STATES. 

Since  1845  the  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States 
has  nearly  doubled.  It  reached,  m  1853,  425,517  tons,  and 
the  State  of  Maine  monopolizes  more  than  a  fourth  of  ^is 
business. 

In  the  year  1842,  ending  June  10th — 

Maine  built. 31,905*04 

MasncfauBetta - 25,961  50 

New  York ^ 39,342  60 

In  the  year  1853,  ending  June  30tli— 

Maine  built • ^ 118,916  67 

MaMachueettfl. ^ 83,015  15 

NewTork m....- ^ 83,234  05 
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The  increase  in  Maine  is  still  larger  this  year.  It  was  esti- 
matedy  in  August,  by  a  very  careful  man,  who  has  visited 
nearly  all  the  ship-yards  in  the  State,  that  there  was  then  on 
the  stocks  200,000  tons,  which,  at  $60  per  ton,  gives  $12,- 
000,000  as  the  aggregate  value  of  this  important  branch  of 
Maine  industry.  One-quarter  of  this  whole  amount  is  built 
(m  the  Kennebeck  river  alone^  It  is  estimated  that  Maine 
this  year  will  build  one-third  of  all  the  tonnage  built  in  the 
United  States. 

RBOiaTERBO     TOIWAOE. 

IbUUioiMOffem 
R^giilered  Teoebempbyed  in  foreign  trade  on  the  30tli  of  Jane,  1854.  2,338,819 

SMaOLLED  AND   IMALLEE  TBaSBLS. 

fiuwUed  veewJe  emplojed  in  the  coeatinff  trade  30th  of 

Jqm,1854....... 3,273,900 

Snaller  YiMeli,  under  twenty  tons,... • 45,214 

9,€22,114 

PIIHIKO  TXISBLI. 

Ebrofled  nesMb employed  in  the  cod-fishery. ... • 102,194 

Emolled  ybmoIs  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery 34,041 

Smtller  Tesaek»  noaer  twenty  tons,  in  the  cod-fishery 9 ,  734 

146,965 

JUprtored  tonnage  in  the  whale  fisheries • 181,901 

RegiBtend  tonnage  in  steam  navigation. 96,036 

EoroUedtonni^  in  steam  narigation, • 581,577 

Total  tonnafe  of  the  United  SUtes,  30th  Jane,  1854 5,661,416 


AUUCAN  GOIONT  IN  CSNTIAL  ilERICL 
Since  the  ancient  Greeks,  no  people  have  been  more  dis* 
posed  to  colonize  than  the  American.  It  is  by  such  means 
that  the  area  of  civilization,  and  with  it  of  commerce  and  en- 
terprise, is  extended.  We  have  a  new  example  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Mosquito  territory,  which  has  so  long  been  an 
eye-sore  in  diplomacy,  is  now  about  to  open  its  doors  and  re- 
ceive into  its  midst  a  people  who  will,  in  a  few  years,  change 
the  whole  face  of  that  prolific  country,  and  establish  order  and 
quiet  throughout  Central  America.  We  shall  keep  well  ad- 
vised of  the  scheme,  and  wish  it,  most  heartily,  success. 

*The  porpooe  is  to  establish  a  government  based  upon  the  great  principles  of 


atnaJ  pn:  . 

f<averameiit»  astahlishoA  on  the  popuhir  will,  and  to  give  an  example  of  what  an 
mtenicent,  indostrions,  enterprising  people  can  aooomplish. 

"  We  understand  Col.  Kinnejgoes  out  as  general  agent  and  representative  of 
t  Biimber  of  American  citiiens,  who  claim  io  be  the  Ijml  owners  or  about  twenty- 
fife  millions  of  acres  in  the  Mosquito  country.  The  title,  it  is  said,  is  derived 
fteiQ  a  deed  of  eonveyanee  made  severU  years  since  by  the  King  of  Mosquito, 
■UMtioBed  by  a  convention  of  his  chiefr,  to  three  Englishmen,  for  a  valmtUe 
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eonndention.  This  dew!  oont^mpUtas  th^  introductiiMi  of  iminigiranta,  and  «z« 
praflBly  stMcHont  Uu  eolofilraliofi  qf  <fte  eouniry  6y  (kefprinUee$  or  tiidr  amgneea. 
Th0uOiB  thi» doRTOd  hu been^ionywyed  by  the  oriffiBal mnlees  to  a  ooiiip«nT 
of  some  tbizty  Amftriciiiw,  embracing  gentlemoii  of  tbe  hi^ievt  chanctor  for  intal* 
ligonee,  integrity,  and  patriotiaDi. 

*<  From  totf  woU-known  character  of  Cel.  Kfauiey  ae  a  gentleman  of  honor, 
hitelligence,  enterpriea,  and  patnoUaot  w^  are  eatianed  the  company  coald  not 
have  intrusted  their  interests  id  one  more  likely  to  cany  them  suceeasfolly 
through.  He  will^  not  be  the  leader  of  maraiideis  or  reckless  adTentarera,  bat  he 
will  carry  out  a  colony  of  aotiTc,  intelligent,  eneigetio,  and  indvitrious  man,  -mbt^ 
gp  to  lalior  and  to  dimise  the  arts  of  peape,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  re^^olar 
government. '^ 


rsvRT  im. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston  has  memorial- 
ized the  legislature  of  the  State  against  all  vmmj  la^rd. 
They  are  unquestionably  as  far  behind  the  ag^  as  would  be 
Uie  Blue  Laws  of  yore. 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  CSiamber^  the  laws  reflating'  the  rate  of  inter- 
est greatly  aggravate  the  present  financial  difficulties — ^in  aftzin^  an  unchange- 
able value  upon  an  article  which  fluctoatee  in  worth,  like  tkj  ciner  oommodHy, 
in  <^dience  to  the  law  of  donand  and  eopply  ;  in  injuriously  restrietii^  the  lib- 
eciy  of  the  citiien  lo  pa;[r  whatever  price  ne  may  deem  proper  for  any  article  he 
ncieds,  and  which,  from  its  importance  to  him,  he  may  deem  reasoname ;  in  ceo* 
fitting  the  professional  dealing  in  money  to  a  small  number  of  oersens,  who,  im- 
scroptdous  in  violating  law,  may  be  equally  unscrupulous  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  necessitous ;  in  embarrassinfr  the  oonsdentiousy  law-abiding  capitalist,  and 
oppressing  the  needy  borrower ;  m  Umitinff  the  amount  of  eapitu  devoted  to  tbo 
uses  of  trade,  and  therefore  increasing  the  rates  at  which  it  can  be  procored, 
already  enhanced  by  the  risk  of  penalty  and  forfeiture  ;  and  in  their  tendency  to 
demomlize  society,  by  accustomiiu^  it  to  the  habitual  infringement  of  law  ;  and 
are,  therefore,  inefficient  for  ffood,  and  potent  for  evil,  and  essentially  at  war 
with  the  principles  of  firee  timae,  to  which  this  State  has  been  devoted. 


SOUnOiKI  miHEBS  TO  EDIOFE. 

The  idea  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Charleston  and 
Europe  is  again  taking  hold  of  public  attention.  Several 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  out,  but  from  some 
bundling  management^  a  failure  resulted,  without  so  much  aa 
a  fair  experiment.  Lately  a  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Times 
appeals  to  the- merchants  of  that  great  commercial  mart  to  take 
up  this  scheme  as  one  likely  to  lead  to  a  large  augmentation 
ol  its  business.  He  believes  thqy  will  be  met  wpitb  open  arms 
by  the  merchants  of  Charleston,  and  that  the  whole  south  will 
join  in  the  enterprise.  We  have  no  doqbt  that  this  is  the 
case,  aqd  that  nothing  has  ever  been  wanted  but  the  requisite 
skill  and  capital  to  secure  success: 


**  ScHoe  ofaje^stione  «xi>t  to  the  bar  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Charleston 
harbor.    We  Uupk  this  is  of  do  importance  in  the  matteri  and  ean  have  no  poa- 

siWe-      •  '•         '  .-.,..  •'^ 

not  I 


B  bearing  on  the  matter.    At  tfa#  eonunenoemeKt  of  the  entorpriaa  we  ir^mld 
ig!ip^.to  huild  vewlaof  the.ilimfiDiioM^of  thoeo  maaing  on  the  lin»  to.  Hmm 


Tiifc»Mt]i0yWbaMiMtb0i^ini«d.  St^meiv  of  &e  «iie  an^d  biirden  of  ilibkb 
ramiiiig  between  New  Tork  uid  Gharleiton  would  be  laige  enonrii  for  pzesevt 
fUfomB ;  and,  as  oar  trade  increaBed,  the  means  of  removing  the  bar  would  be 
•sen  nude  use  of  %y  the  Charlestonians.  They  would  soon  peroeiTO  the  immense 
adfantigas  derived  to  them  from  the  new  channel  of  communication,  and  thus  be 
iiduenoed  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  its  enlai^ment;  Then  are  now  running 
ngakAy  to  and  from  Charleston  thirteen  steamers,  onmwtingthe  ci^  with  di? 
fjnnt  points  on  the  continent,  all  of  which  are  makhig  good  dividends  for  their 
evDSn.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  It  being*  so,  else  they 
wiraU  hot  be  continued  in  the  trade,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  a  line  be- 
tween this  dty  and  Gbarleston  would  pay,  mere  espeeiallj^men  we  consider  that 
those  iteamers  have  to  contend  with  the  rail  roads  of  the  mterior  and  sailing  ves- 
seli?  We  have  understood  that  the  merchants  of  Phifacdelpfaia  had  built  and  put 
on  tfie  trade  the  steamer  Quaker  Oity,  without  any  object  of  makimr  her  pay  by 
fieiffat,  but  with  the  view  only  of  reaching  the  immense  trade  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  They  also  contemplate  the  building  of  anotiier  steamer.  The 
%Hiker  City  is  eighteen  hundred  tons  burden. 

If  we  oonaider  this  line  in  connexion  with  the  two  northern  lines,  we  cannot 
but  Be  that  %e  would  possess  great  advantages  over  thein.  The  southern  route 
ii  aioM  sde,  and  less  liable  to  those  dan^eHs  always  connected  with  a  northerii 
psBSfs.  ColBsions  with  either  vessels  or  icebergs  would  be  much  less  frequent ; 
Msides  which  there  are  many  intermediate  points  which  could  be  touched  at,  or 
Bade  deporites  of  coal,  or  any  other  thixigs.  But  the  greatest  advantage  to  be 
derived  to  our  city  in  tids  trade  is  that  the  fine  would  always  be  sure  of  having  n 
cargo  from  each  point— from  Charleston,  of  either  cotton,  rice^  flour,  grain,  and 
many  other  products  of  the  south-,  whilst  at  Liverpool,  there  would  be  at  aJl 
times  laito  quantities  of  coal,  iron  machinery,  and  other  things,  awaiting  a 
chanee  of  ship,  all  of  which  are  not  productions  of  the  southern  States.  As  re- 
firds  passengers  we  feel  satisfied  that  more  would  take  this  route  than  the  north- 
em,  both  because  the  southern  States  would  send  more  to  Europe  than  the  north, 
and  became  the  southern  route  is  much  the  safest  of  the  two." 


THE  SiNOWICH  iSLiNOl 

Whether  these  islands  shall  ever  be  American  or  not,  nature 
has  clearly  marked  them  out  as  prominent  points  in  the  path- 
way of  modem  commerce,  and  for  the  developement  of 
modem  enterprise.    We  believe  that  ihey  will  be  annexed. 

To  those  who  possess  the  proper  energy,  and  the  power  of 
adapting  tliemselves  to  new  circumstances,  a  fiela  of  true 
promise  is  here  opened.  The  Sandwich  Islands  that  are  in- 
Iiabited  are  eight  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  6,000 
square  miles,  being  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  island  of  Ouba. 
Of  these  6,000  square  miles,  only  a  small  portion  is  arable 
land.  Honolulu,  the  leading  port,  possesses  the  only  safe 
harbor  at  present ;  but  there  are  harbors  in  the  other  islands 
(hat  could  be  made  available  for  shipping,  with  some  artificial 
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means.    The  areas,  &c.,  of  these  eight  islands  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  in  the  following  table  r 

Name.                       Length.  Breadth.  Height.  Area. 

JiSiU$.  MiU$,  Feei.  Sq.MiU$. 

Hawaii 88  90  14,000  4,000 

Mani 48  90  10,000  600 

Oahu 46  23  4,000  520 

Kanai 33  38  5,000  5S0 

Molokai 40  9  3,800  170 

Lanai ^ 30  13  1,600  100 

Niihau 7  7  800  80 

Kahalawe - 11  8  300  60 

In  order  to  show  the  general  trade  of  the  islands,  we  select 
the  following  items : 

The  value  of  foreign  imports  for  the  year  1853  was 
$1,281,951,  value  of  foreign  goods  re-exported,  $191,397; 
value  of  domestic  exports,  $281,599;  revenue,  $326,620;  dis- 
bursements, $265,795;  total  dutiable  imports,  $1,160,355; 
duty  free,  $79,402;  entered  in  bond,  $16,284;  withdrawn 
from  bond  for  consumption,  $25,908 ;  giving  the  total  value 
as  above.  Of  the  dutiable  goods  $587,770  29  were  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  $367,149  64  from  the  Pacific  side,  or 
California  and  Oregon.  From  China  the  imports  were  $42,056; 
from  Chili,  $38,090;  Great  Britain,  $2,471  74;  Bremen, 
$12,225 ;  Phillippine  Islands,  or  Spanish  possessions,  $12,038, 
and  from  France,  $30  only.  The  domestic  exports  for  1853 
consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  634,955  pounds ;  sirup,  18,244  galr 
Ions ;  molasses,  58,448  gallons ;  conee,  50,506  pounds ;  salt, 
3,509  barrels ;  Irish  potatoes,  15,464  barrels ;  sweet  potatoes, 
8,979  barrels;  swine, 3,724;  sheep,  733;  goat  skins,  5,000; 
hides,  1,741 ;  tallow,  16,452  pounds ;  fresh  beef,  38,000  pounds ; 
salt  beef,  13,260  pounds ;  wool,  10,824  pounds ;  cocoa  nuts, 
2,000 ;  melons,  2,500 ;  together  with  numerous  other  articles. 

The  total  of  custom-house  receipts  during  the  year  were 
$155,640.  Of  this  amount  $146,964  were  received  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  $8,128  at  Lahaina ;  the  remaining  $537  was  received 
at  the  ports  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  Kanai.  Of  these 
receipts,  $58,114  were  for  duties  on  goods,  $70,209  68  on 
spirits,  and  $8,261  for  harbor  dues. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  summary : 

Importe— Yalaes.  Re-exported.  Datlce. 

1843 #323,000  |60,000  t^,701 

1845 546,900  67,000  21,500 

1847 •••• 710,000  55,000  101,500 

1849 729,700  107,000  229,100 

1850 1,035,000  46,000  202,600 

1851 1,751,600  82,000  189,000 

1852 715,200  63,000  135,400 

1853 1,281,900  191,000  326,000 
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The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  in- 
digo, silkt  arrow-root,  and  potatoes.  8|^g^  is  becoming  one 
of  the  leading  products  of  the  islands.  Tne  average  yield  per 
acre  is  two  wousand  pounds,  and  the  ordinary  value  five  cents 
per  pound.  In  seven  of  the  islands  there  were  1,660  acres 
under  sugar  cultivation  in  1852,  and  these  had  increased  to 
2,750  in  1853.  It  has  been  calculated  that  25,000  acres  may 
easily  be  brought  under  sugar  cultivation  in  each  of  the  four 
principal  islands,  and  that  every  acre  may  be  made  to  yield 
0,000  pounds  annually.  Such  a  crop,  at  five  cents  per  pound 
would  yield  $15,000,000.  In  Louisiana,  in  1850-'51,  the 
crop  exceeded  200,000  hogsheads,  was  worth  $10,000,000. 
Cane  can  be  raised  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  at  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  including  every  item  of  expense — a  much  less  cost 
than  in  Cuba  or  Louisiana.  Annexation  would  make  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  much  more  profitable  io  the  Sandwich  Islands 
than  it  is  even  now,  since  thereby  the  Sandwich  Island  su^ar 
would  share  with  that  of  Louisiana  the  advantage  of  bemg 
protected  by  the  thirty  per  cent  duty.  Coffee  can  be  raised 
for  three-and-a-half  to  four  cents  per  pound.  Silk  firom  $1  50 
to  $2  per  pound.  Wheat  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  the  crop 
usually  averaging  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Irish 
potato  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent,  and  Indian  corn  attains 
great  perfection. 

The  climate  is  represented  as  being  remarkably  uniform  and 
salubrious.  The  average  temperature  of  the  eastern  side  is 
sevaity-two  degrees ;  in  winter  the  thermometer  rarely  goes 
below  sixty  degrees. 

We  think  we  have  furnished  sufiicient  data  to  convince  our 
young  fiiends  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  this  group  of 
islands ;  and  the  merest  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  great 
commercial  importance  of  their  geographical  position.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  steam  navigation  is  about  to  be 
commenced  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  and  also 
between  the  various  islands  themselves.  We  regard  it  as  cer- 
tain that  the  Sandwich  Islands  will,  within  the  next  five  years, 
make  a  relative  progress  in  material  development  that  few  if 
any  of  the  present  new  American  States  and  Territories  can 
vie  with,  and  that  the  American  people  are  destined  thus  to 
reap  the  reward  of  the  missionary  labors  they  have  there  so 
nobly  sustained. 
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BUflEillOl  TO  f  H8  raiTSD  STATBS. 

A  statement  appears  in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
showing  the  return  of  about  12,000  emigrants  to  Europe 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1854.  The  fact  is  thought  to  be 
significant.  Is  the  supply  of  labor  in  this  country  more  nearly 
equal  to  the  capital  to  employ  it,  or  have  the  foreign  wars 
created  openings  for  labor  at  home?  Can  the  present  oppo- 
sition to  foreigners  have  had  its  effect?  Some  who  have 
accumulated  small  fortunes  are  returning ;  a  large  number 
are  sent  back  by  the  commissioners  of  emigration  by  reason 
of  age  or  pauperism.  Though  the  total  emigration  has  in- 
creaJsed  it  has  been  chiefly  by  Germans.  The  Irish  and  other 
foreigners  have  fallen  off. 


MWOL  mm  TOLLS. 

The  Danish  Sound  tolls  have  long  been  a  subject  of  cor- 
respondence between  our  government,  as  it  has  of  other  gov- 
ernments, and  that  of  Denmark.  For  these  exactions  Den- 
mark can  plead  nothing  but  the  right  of  prescription.  In 
1853,  it  is  said  that  21,^7  vessels  passed  through  the  Sound 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Belt.  According  to  the  United  States 
Economist — 

*<  The  tax  levied  in  1756  brou^t  a  sum  of  less  Uian  200,000  Prussian  dolUra 
into  the  Danish  treasury.  In  1770  this  amount  was  more  than  doubled.  In  l^M) 
it  had  reached  1,500,000  doUan.  In  1853  the  Sound  tolls  amounted  to  9,530>000 
dollars.  From  1830  to  1853,  the  Danish  treasury  received  over  50,000,000  dollaxs 
of  revenue,  all  of  which  was  derived  from  a  middle  age  system  of  robberv^  to 
which  the  only  title  has  been  a  time  immemorisi  habit  of  levying  black  nual  on 
the  ocean,  inherited  from  the  northern  king  pirates  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

<<Our  minister  at  Copenhagen  should  be  instructed  to  giye  immedtatelv  the 
year's  notice,  and  when  the  year  has  expired,  the  court  of  Denmark  shomd  be 
made  aware  that  neither  the  fortress  of  Kronenburg  on  the  Sound,  nor  those  of 
Norburg  and  Frederica  on  the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  shall  thenceforth  prevent 
our  ships  from  sailing  unmolested  into  the  Baltic,  as  they  do  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  North  Sea.  We  shall  be  sustained  by  England,  France  and 
Prussia,  and  a  field  will  be  opened  to  our  commerce  more  important  than  Japan 
or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  acquiring  which  we  shall  have  tiie  applause 
of  the  civilised  world." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  annual  mesJsafie 
has  adverted  to  the  subject  in  the  strongest  terms,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  the  required  notice  will  be  given. 
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nimnAi  m  other  chasactbristics  of  central  aierica. 

Fzom  a  report  made  to  Congress  the  fiiUowing  is  extracted, 
gmg  io  show  the  abundant  resources  of  these  regions  for 
agricukure  and  commerce: 

The  natural  resources  of  Nicaragua  are  immense,  but  they 
l»ve  been  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  portion  of  lands 
bioQgfat  under  cultivation  is  very  small,  but  ample  for  the 
sttpport  of  its  population.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing 
the  amount  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for  the  forests  are  easily 
removed,  and  genial  nature  needs  no  forcing  to  return  rich 
bartests.  There  are  many  cattle  estates,  particularly  in 
Cfaoutales,  Matagalpa,  and  Segovia,  which  cover  wide  tracts 
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of  country;  some  of  these  have  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  head  of  cattle  each.  The  cattle  are  generally  fine, 
quite  equal  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  staples  of  the  State,  and  which  are  produced 
in  great  perfection,  I  may  mention  sugar,  cotton,  coffee, 
cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  maize  or  Indian  com. 

Sugar. — The  description  of  sugar-cane  used  in  Nicaragua 
is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  very  different  from  the  Asiatic 
cane  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States; 
it  is  said  to  be  equally  productive  with  the  foreign  species; 
the  canes  are  slenderer  and  softer,  and  contain  more  and 
stronger  juice,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  the  Asiatic 
variety.  Two  crops  are  taken  annually,  and  the  cane  does 
not  require  replantmg  but  once  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
The  best  kind  of  sugar  produced  from  the  sugar  estates  is 
nearly  as  white  as  the  refined  sugar  of  commerce,  the  ciystals 
being  lar^e  and  hard.  A  large  part  of  the  supply  for  ordinary 
consumption  is  what  is  called  **cAanau»,"  and  is  the  juice  of 
the  cane  merely,  boiled  till  it  crystalizes,  without  being  cleaned 
of  the  molasses.  A  quantity  of  this  is  exported  to  Peru,  and 
elsewhere  in  South  America.  It  is  stated  tnat  the  "chancaca" 
may  be  produced  ready  for  sale  at  $1  25  per  quintal,  (lOli 
lbs.  English.)  The  most  profitable  part  ot  the  sugar  estab- 
lishment is  the  manufacture  of  "ogua  ardienie^^*  a  species  of 
rum.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  data,  what  is 
the  amount  of  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Nicaragua;  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  know  that  it  may  be  produced  indefinitely. 
The  export  has  been  estimated  at  200,000  lbs. 

Catum. — Cotton  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  of  Brazil  may 
be  produced  in  anv  quantity  in  Nicaragua.  ''As  many  as 
60,000  bales,  of  300  poundseach,"  says  Dunlap,'' of  clean  and 
pressed  cotton  have  been  exported  from  this  State  in  a  single 
year;  the  cultivation  is,  however,  at  present  (1846)  at  a  very 
low  ebb."  *  Considerable  quantities  are  nevertheless  raised, 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  natives,  but  chiefly  by  the 
Indians,  into  hammocks,  sail-cloth,  and  ordinary  clothing. 
The  domestic  cloth  is  coarse,  but  compact,  neat,  and  durable. 

Ck^ee. — Coffee  of  a  superior  quaUty,  and  probably  eijual  to 
any  in  the  world,  may  also  be  produced  indefinitely  in  this 
republic ;  but  for  some  reason  it  is  not  very  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  plantations  which  I  have  seen  are  very  flourishing* 
and  the  proprietors  find  them  quite  as  profitable  as  any  other. 
The  limited  cultivation  is  perhaps  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  chocolate  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  and 
cofl^,  never  having  become  an  article  of  trade  or  export,  has 
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coDseqaently  been  neglected.  There  is  no  reason  why  as 
gpod  ooSke  should  not  be  produced  here  as  in  Costa  Rica; 
and  the  Costa  Rica  cofiee,  when  offered  in  good  condition  in 
England,  commands  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  usually  shipped  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  it  often 
suffers  from  the  protracted  voyage.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been 
the  almost  exclusive  source  of  wealth  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
crop  of  1847  amounted  to  8,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  $12  50 
per  cwu,  (the  average  price  in  the  English  market,)  gives 
$1,000,000  as  the  returns— a  considerable  sum  for  a  State  of 
less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  where  the  culture  has  been 
introduced  but  fourteen  years.  The  cost  of  production  per 
quintal  (101^  pounds)  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  (25  cents 
per  day)  is  about  $2  50.  It  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  was  seriously  directed  to  the  production  of  cofiee, 
it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  profit. 

Cocao.— -Cacao,  only  equalled  oy  that  of  Soconosco,  on  the 
coast  of  Guatemala,  (and  which  was  once  monopolized  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  establishment  of  Spain,)  is  cultivated  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  is,  however,  an  article  of  general 
consumption  among  the  inhabitants,  and,  consequently,  com- 
mands so  high  a  price  that  it  would  not  bear  exportation, 
even  though  it  could  be  obtained  in  reouisite  quantities. 
About  all  uiat  finds  its  way  abroad  goes  in  toe  form  of  pres- 
ents fix>m  one  fi'iend  to  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  become  an  article  of  large  trade  and  a  source 
of  great  wealth.  There  is  one  cause  why  its  production  is 
not  ^ater,  and  that  is  the  length  of  time  and  great  outlay 
required  in  gettmg  a  cacao  plantation  in  paying  operation. 
Few  have  now  the  capital  to  invest,  and  these  few  are  in  too 
feverish  a  state,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  condition  of 
pubUc  afiairs,  to  venture  upon  any  investment  Under  a 
stable  condition  of  things,  and  by  the  openbg  of  a  short  and 
easy  channel  to  market,  the  cultivation  of  cacao  will  rise  to 
be  of  the  first  importance.  The  trees  give  two  principal 
crops  in  the  year.  It  is  sold  fit)m  $15  to  $20  the  quintal, 
while  the  Guayaquil  is  worth  but  $5  or  $6. 

Indigo. — ^Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  has  of  late  years  much  fallen  ofi";  and  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  indi^  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  republic 
which  have  been  quite  given  up,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
by  their  respective  proprietors.  The  plant  cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  indigo  is  the  indigo  fera^  a  triennial  plant, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  America.  There  is  also  an  indi- 
genous triennial  plant  abounding  in  many  parts  of  Central 
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Axneriea,  wbich  produees  iftdi^  of  a  very  excelteiit  qmdity, 
but  gives  less  tbm  half  'the  iveigbt  whidi  is  produced  by  the 
oultivated  species*  The  indigo  of  Mearagua  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  and  its  export  once  came  up  to  4,000  bales, 
of  150  pounds  each.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  export 
is  Bl  present — probably  not  more  than  1,000  or  2,000  bsdes. 
Under  the  government  of  Spain,  the  State  of  San  Salvador 
pcodvuoed  from  8,000  to  10,600  bales  annually.  A  piece  of 
giaund  equal  to  two  acres  generally  produces  about  100  or 
120  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  not  Sar  from  tharty  to  forty  dollars, 
including  clearing  dfthe  field,  and  all  other  dispenses. 

Toiacco. — A  lurge  amount  of  tobacco  is  used  in  Nicaragua, 
all  of  which  is  produced  in  the  country.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity was  this  year  shipped  to  California.  It  may  be  cultiva- 
ted to  any  desirable  extent,  asad  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
That  of  San  Salvador  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Havana 
ibr  cigars. 

Maize  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  three  crops  may  be  raised 
on  the  same  ground  annually.  It  is  essentially  the  ^^tiaff  ^ 
2}^"  in  all  Central  America,  being  the  material  of  which  di^ 
eternal  iartilla  is  composed.  The  green  stalks,  **  sacate,'*  con- 
stitute about  the  oaly  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  supplied  daily  in  all  the  prim^ipal  towns.  The 
abundance  of  this  grain  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
fanesa  of  Leon  {equivalent  to  about  five  bushels  English)  of 
shdQed  com  commands  in  the  capitsd  but  75  caits. 

Wheal  and  all  other  cereal  ^ains,  as  well  as  the  fi-tuts^of 
temperate  climates,  flourish  in  the  elevated  districts  of  Sego- 
via, in  the  northern  part  of  the  republic,  bordering  upon  Hon^ 
duras;  wh^e,  it  is  said,  except  in  the  abseiK^e  of  snow,  litde 
diflference  is  to  be  observed,  in  rrapect  to  climate,  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Bice  IS  abtmdant  in  Nicaragua,  is  extensively  used,  and  like 
maise,  may  be  easily  cultivated  to  any  extent  desirable.  It  is 
sold  at  from  one  dollar  and  fiflv  cents  to  two  dollars  per  cwt. 

In  short,  nearly  all  the  edibles  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  are 

? reduced  naturally,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great  perfection, 
lantnns,  bananas,  beans,  chile,  tomatoes,  bread  fruit,  arrow- 
root, okro,  citrons^  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pine  apples  (the 
delicious  white  Ouayaquu,  as  well  as  the  yellow  varie^,)  ma- 
mays,  anonas,  guavas,  cocoaniuts,  and  a  hundred  other  varie- 
ties of  plants  and  fruka.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  of 
commerce  may  be  mentioned  sarsaparilla,  anots,  aloes,  ipeca- 
cuanha, ginger,  vanilla,  Peruvian  bark,  (quinme,)  cowhage, 
copal,  gum  arabic,  capevi,  caoutchouc,  dragon's  blood,  and 
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vendor  oil  f^ant  Among  yalvable  treesy  niabogaaj^V  log>«. 
woQilt  Brazil  woody  lignunayttae,  iuslici  yellow  sar^s,  pinof 
(on  the  faeigfatSt)  dragoik's  blood  tree,  sillcrcotton  tree,  oak»  copal 
tiee,  oedar,  buttoniroodfiroiiwood,  rosewood,  Nicaragua  woody 
cakbaftk,  ete^,  etc.  ^^(X  tkeacy"  says  Dimlap,  *^  Brazil  wood^ 
oedar,  aiid  maho^oy  are  found  in  the  forests  in  what  n^iy  be 
termed  inexhaustible  qnantities*"  Tbo  cedar  is.  a  largo  treof 
like  the  red  cedar  of  toe  north  in  nothing  except  color  and  du- 
rabiiily,  and  in  solidity  and  other  respects  closely  resembling 
ibe  black  walnut.  Five  or  six  cargoes  of  ^-azil  wood  are  ex-* 
ported  from  Healejo  yearly,  and  sometlniag  more  from  San 
Joan.  A  quantity  of  cedar  plank  is  also  exported  to  South 
Aiaerica. 

The  raising  of  cattle  and  the  production  of  cheese  is  a  most 
important  item  in  the  actual  resources  of  Nicaragua^  The 
cheese  is  for  common  consumption,  and  great  quantities  are 
used.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are  annually  sent  to  the  other 
States,,  where  they  command  very  fair  prices.  About  thirty- 
five  or  forty  thousand  hides  are  also  exported  annually. 

UtaaoLAL  RB8airRCB8.«-— The  mineral  resources  of  Nicaragua 
are  also  immense;  gold,  silver j  copper,  lead,  and  iron  may  be 
fcnmd  in  considarable  mnmtities  in  various  parts,  but  more  par^ 
dcoiarly  in  Segovia,  whksb  district  is  probably  not  exceeded' 
in  its  mineral  wealth-  by  any  equal  portion  of  the  continent. 
The  working  of  the  mines  has^  of  course,  vastly  fallen  oiFimm 
the  time  of  the  Spaniarda;  still  their  produce  is  considerable, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  statistics  con* 
oeraii^  it.  A  portion  of  the  goM  and  silver  finds^  it^  way 
thraogfa  Isabel  to  the  Beliase;  other  portions  pass>  out  through 
the  ports  of  Truxillo  and  Omoa,  in  Honduras ;  and  anolher 
bat  smaller  part  reaches  the  p(»taof  Nicaragua. 

There  is  now  no  mint  in  Central  America,  exce^ing  asmall 
oae  in  Costa  Bica,  which  coins  from  860,000  to  $100,000  an* 
QoaUy,  principally  in  doUar  pieces  of  gold.  These  are  shortof 
weight,  and  are  not  generally  current.  Their  true  value  is  nine* 
ly*tbree  cents.  Humboldt,  in  his  statement  of  the  produce  of 
the  respective  mining  districtasof  America,  haa  put  against-  that 
of  Guatemala  *' nothing;"  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  aooounts* 
of  Gage  and  others,  as  also  of  the  bueaneers,  who  made  a  num-> 
ber  of  pro6tabIe  expeditions  to  the  mimng  districts,  that  the 
predous  metals  were  early  produced  in  considerable  abcind'*^ 
anoe.  From  a  report  by  the  master  of  the  old  nunt,  made  in- 
1825,  it  appears  that,  for  the  fifteen  years  anterior  to  1810,  gold' 
and  silver  nad  been  coined  to  the  amount  of  $2,193,832,  and 
for  the  fifteen  years  posterior  to  that  date  to  the  amount  of 
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$3,810,382.  Thifi  officer  remarks  ««that  it  mast  not  be  dc* 
duced  from  hence  that  this  is  all  our  mines  have  produced  m 
this  period,  as  great  quantities  of  the  metal  have  oeen  manu- 
factured and  exported  in  their  native  state."  He  estimates  the 
actual  products  of  the  mines  at  ten  times  the  amount  coined ; 
which  would  give  upwards  of  $50,000,000  for  the  thirty  years 

5 receding  18^.    This  estimate  will  probably  bear  some  de- 
uction. 
.   Other  minerals  are  abundant.    Sulphur  may  be  obtained  in 
great  quantities,  crude  and  nearly  pure,  from  the  volcanoes ; 
and  nitre  is  easily  procured,  as  also  sulphate  of  iron. 

Coal,  as  elsewere  stated,  is  said  to  occur,  in  large  beds  and 
of  ^ood  quality,  in  the  State  of  San  Salvador,  near  the  boun- 
daries ofjEIonduras,  and  only  twenty  miles  back  from  the  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Fonseca. 


NEW  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

A  new  classification  of  the  States  has  been  proposed  for 

Surposes  of  easy  reference  and  comparison.  The  method 
ivides  the  country  into  three  great  sections :  1.  The  East,  on 
the  Atlantic.  2.  The  West,  on  the  Pacific.  3.  The  Inte- 
rior, embracing  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Each  of  these 
divisions  has  its  own  south  and  its  own  north,  designated  as 
Northern  Atlantic,  Southern  Interior,  Northern  Pacific,  &c., 
combining  the  north  of  each,  the  true  northern  States  result, 
in  none  of  which  the  institution  of  slavery  exists.  Combining 
the  south  of  each,  in  the  same  way,  every  State  having  slave 
institutions  will  be  included,  and  all  of  the  territories  in  which 
slavery  exists,  or  may  exist,  and  California,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently southern. 

Thus  the^North  Eastern  States  will  be  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent Atlantic  States,  north  of  Delaware,  and  South  Eastern, 
all  that  are  south  of  it,  inclusive,  and  including  Florida. 

The  North  Western  will  consist  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
Territories,  and  the  South  Western,  of  California,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Utah. 

The  Northern  Interior,  or  Northern  Middle  States,  will  in- 
clude Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
braska, and  Minnesota;  and  the  Southern  Interior,  all  the  re- 
maining States  and  Territories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  Gulf. 
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UpoD  such  a  classificalicxi  the  foUowmg  table  has  been  pre* 
pared: 
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I  (89,164)  to  native  and  foraign  to  nwkt  total  popaiatloii. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

StCIAL   AMD    FOUnCAL    COmnTION— POPITLATION— AoUCULTURAL  RBIOVftCBB--* 
GbooBAFHICAL  FBATOftSS  AlTD  POSITION— COMMBECB—SCHOOLB,  ETC.,  BTC. 

The  process  of  civilization,  at  least  since  the  earliest  periods 
of  authentic  history,  has  ever  been  westward.  The  faces  of 
mankind  have  ever  been  turned  towards  the  setting  sun ;  as 
if  the  east,  already  fully  explored  and  densely  populated,  no 
kmger  contained  unexplored  regions.  And  this  seems  really 
to  have  been  the  case ;  since  the  east — by  which  we  mean 
the  whole  of  Asia  and  its  adjacent  islands— -was  imdoubtedly 
thoroughly  explored  and  densely  populated  thousands  of  years 
before  the  Christian  era*  Fabulous  as  the  Chinese  and  Hmdoo 
chioQologies  may  seem,  there  is  probably  more  truth  in  them 
than  modem  historians  in  general  are  willing  to  admit.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Asiatic  civilization,  which  has  been  stationary 
ever  since  the  earliest  historical  periods,  had  passed  through 
all  its  phases — ^its  infancy,  adolescence,  manhood,  middle  and 
old-aged — long  before  any  period  tfiat  can  be  i&xed  by  any 
historian.  Everything  in  the  east  had  been  fully  explored, 
and  every  isle,  even,  f)opulated  densely,  as  the  ruins  of  cities 
which  they  once  contained  fully  establish. 
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The  east  betn^  tbas  destitate  of  attraetioos  ibr  the  et^r 

and  restless  mind  of,  man,  the  fabled  recions  of  the  west  set 
in  motion  a  tide  of  human  beings  whicn  even  now  has  not 
ceased  its  motions.  For  a  time  toe  Atlantic  presented  an  in« 
surmountable  barrier,  and  the  wave  of  human  beings,  strug- 
gling to  advance  westward,  was  tossed  back  over  me  plains 
of  Europe.  The  great  Genoese  navigator  at  last  came  to  its 
aid,  and  opened  to  it  a  New  World. 

IlHo  this  New  World  an  incesaant  flood  of  restless,  am- 
bitious, adventurous  spirits  has  been  pouring  for  the  last  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  years;  and,  like  tte  Old  World,  it  is 
setting  to  be  fulL  Eveiy  regKHi  of  it  is  expfered  and  more  or 
fess  occupied.  Every  barrier  to  advancement  westward— 
for  "Westward,  ho!"  is  still  the  cry— has  been  overcome; 
and  as  a  last  step — ^for  this  must  certainly  be  the  last — ^we 
now  see  the  advancing  column  of  human  beings  precipitating 
itself  upon  the  isles  ofthe  Pacifk;,  and  eagerly  stretching  forti 
their  arms  towards  Asia — ^the  mother  of  the  human  race. 

The  cry  is  now,  China  and  Japan !  to  which  the  intermediate 
steps  are  the  isles  of  the  Pacific.  These  let  us  noW  explore. 
Chma  and  the  island  empire  of  Japan  being  now  the  utmost 
stretch  of  Anglo-American  progressiveness,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  half-way  stepping  stones  to  them — ^the  sunny 
isles  of  the  Pacific. 

Polynesia,,  or  the  ocean-world  of  islands,  has,  until  of  late 
years,  been  visited  but  littJe,  except  by  the  whale  ships,  on 
their  way  to  their  fishmg  grounds.  But  things  more  inviting 
than  whale  oil  have,  of  late,  vastly  muhipHed  these  visita- 
tions ofthe  Pacific  isles,  and  doubled  the  number  of  keels  that 
formerly  ploughed  the  Polynesian  world.  The  gold  of  Aus- 
tralia has  whitened  the  Pacific  with  sails,  and  fitted  out  many 
an  Argonautic  expedition.  Our  modern  Argonautae,  unlike 
Jason  and  his  fifQr  companions,  who  -crept  timidly  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mgeum  and  Euxine,  timing  their  oars  to  the 
music  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  and  fearful  of  getting  out  of 
sight  of  land,  now  push  ooldly  out  into  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  Pacific,  visiting  every  beautiful  islet  in  their  way-^-not  as 
the  Greeks  at  Lemnos,  who  engaged  in  amorous  pastimes 
with  queen  Hypsipyle  and  the  Lemnion  women— but  to 
ffather  the  rich  fruits  of  these  paradise-aisles  ofthe  tropics,  and 
the  fresh  waters  that  come  tumbling  down  the  sides  of  their 
mountains. 

Thus  have  all  the  principal  isles  of  Polynesia,  and  every 
coral  islel,  been  visited  a^m  and  again,  until,  now,  we  have 
ample  materials  for  describing  themt    The  necessity  of  know- 
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tag  MnoethiBg  of  this  distant  island-world — each  isle  an  Ogy- 
gia,  more  beautiiiil  than  the  fabled  abode  of  Calypso,  and 
worthy  of  the  residence  of  such  ocean-nymphs  as  Homer 
placed  about  her — ^will  be  more  apparent  wtien  we  reflect 
that  a  new  empire  is  rapidly  rising  in  the  far  southwest — ^ia 
Australia — between  which  and  our  own  shores  these  islands  lie. 

Ooeanica,  a  general  term»  comprising  all  the  groups  of  the 
Pacific,  embracing  an  extent  of  11,000  miles  firom  east  to 
west,  and  more  than  6,000  miles  from  north  to  south.  Geo* 
mphers  divide  this  immense  ocean-world  into  three  grand 
divisions :  AuHraliaj  including  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland  New,  Georgia, 
the  Salomon  and  Fiji  archipelagoes,  the  Ladrones,  Pelew,  and 
Caroline  islands,  and  all  the  clusters  included  in  what  is  called 
Micronesia ;  Malayna^  including  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, Tinx)r,  the  Philipines,  and  all  the  isles  of  the  Soloo  sea; 
and,  lastly,  Polynmaj  the  division  to  which  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  in  this  paper*  The  whole  of  Polynesia  is  in- 
claded  in  a  vast  triangle,  the  eastern  side  of  which  extends 
from  the  Sandwidi  islands  to  Easter  island,  4,000  miles ;  the 
soQthem,  from  Easter  island  to  New  Zealand,  4,700  miles ; 
and  the  remaining  side  from  New  Zealand  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginoin^,  3,700  mues.  This  vast  area  embraces,  first,  the  four 
yokamc  or  principal  groups,  or  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
islands,  the  Georgian  and  Society  islands  the  Samoan  or  Navi- 
gator's, and  the  Washington  or  Marquesas  islands ;  second, 
the  isles  intermediate  between  the  volcanic  and  coral,  inclu- 
ding the  Hervey  and  Austral,  with  a  few  others  of  less  note ; 
and,  third,  the  coral  islands  proper,  of  which  the  Panmotu  or 
Daraerous  archipelago  is  the  principal. 

The  Hawaiian  islwds  rank  first  in  point  of  number,  extent, 
popalatioA,  natural  resources,  &c.,  there  being  eight  of  them, 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  6,000  square  miles.  As  a 
peculiar  political  iiUerest  attaches  to  these  islands  at  the  pres* 
ent  moment,  we  propose  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  them. 

The  geological  character  of  the  four  principal  groups  of 
Polynesia,  mentioned  above,  is  well  marked.  Their  igneous 
masses,  extinct  or  smouldering  craters,  and  their  boiling  springs, 
sufficiently  indicate  their  vcHcanic  origin.  All  these  islands 
are,  in  fact,  but  the  lofty  tops  of  vast  mountain  ranges  which 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  could  not  cover,  and  which  were 
thus  left  prcjectin^  above  the  waters.  Their  vast  extinct  cra- 
ters show  that  then:  fires  were  active  for  ages.  Some  of  them 
have  not  yet  ceased  their  activity.  The  fiery  craters  of  Kila- 
nea  and  Tofua,  as  also  the  boiling  springs  of  Vanua  Levu, 
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which  act  as  escape  valves  for  pent-up  vapors*  and  the  ebul* 
]ition  of  molten  masses,  are  strong  evidences  that  their  con* 
stitutinjg  element  has  only  siumoered.*  Unlike  most  other 
volcanic  countries,  these  islands  are  characterised  by  the  pecu- 
liar, almost  unique  f(»rmation  of  their  mountains,  most  of  which 
attain  an  elevation  above  the  clouds,  and  some  of  them  are 
capped  with  snow — ^their  peaks  fantastically  shooting  up  like 
spires  into  the  cold  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  at  Moorea, 
in  the  Marquesas*  These  spires  are  linked  together  by  irregu- 
lar precipitous  ridges ;  and  in  Borabora  we  have  an  island 
consisting  of  a  curved  ridge,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  with 
projecting  spurs  at  almost  regular  intervals,  while  in  the  centre 
rises  a  perpendicular  and  almost  inaccessible  rock  of  basalt  to 
an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Many  of  these  summits  of  roountaina  in  these  islands  are 
crowned  with  craters  almost  unparalled  in  dimensions,  some 
of  them,  as  that  of  Haleakala,  being  wore  than  thirty  miles  in 
circumference.  No  tradition  goes  back  to  the  time  when  they 
were  active.  In  some  of  the  islands  small  craters  are  found 
in  the  midst  of  forests  clothed  with  luxuriant  foliage ;  and  fre- 
quently they  occur  as  isolated  cones,  truncated,  and  near  the 
shoie,  serving  as  conspicuous  landmarks  from  the  sea. 

All  of  these  volcanic  islands  are  exceedingly  rugged,  re- 
sembling masses  of  rocks  piled  up  ui  the  sea,  with  a  remark- 
able absence  of  trees  and  of  vegetation  of  any  kiixl.  An  idea 
of  the  rugged  character  of  these  islands  may  be  formed  by 
comparing  the  bases  of  some  of  them  with  the  altitude  of  their 
mountains.  The  island  of  Hawaii,  ninety  miles  long  and 
eighty  broad,  has  three  lofty  mountains,  the  sum  of  whose 
heights  is  38,000  feet.  Tahita,  only  about  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, shoots  up,  in  its  highest  culmination — Orohena — 
to  the  height  of  6,993  feet  above  the  sea.  Easter  island,  the 
most  eastern  of  Polynesia,  and  about  2,200  miles  from  the 
South  American  coast,  is  only  about  twenty  miles  in  circuit, 
but  full  of  small  craters.  One  of  these,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  four  miles  in  circuit  and  800  feet  deep.  They  are 
covered  with  vegetation. 

The  Hawaiian  Or  Sandwich  islands  comprise  what  is  called 
the  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  largest 
island.  There  are  eleven  islands  in  all,  of  which  eight  are 
habitable,  namely:  Hawaii,  M&ni,  Oidiu,  Kan4i,  Molokai, 
Landi,  Niihau,  and  Kahulawe.  The  other  three,  Lehua,  Mo- 
lokini,  and  Kaula  are  rocky,  insignificant  islets. 

«JV*aJtfolti,p.  375. 
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The  Hawaiian  islands  lie  directly  west  of  Mexico,  stretch- 
iw  in  an  ESE.  and  WNW.  direction,  between  the  parallel  of 
1^  SO'  and  22^  20^  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  154<^  55'  and  160^  15'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The 
area  of  the  several  islands  of  the  group  is  as  follows : 

Lenffth  in  Breadth  in  Height  in    Area  in  square 

milee.  miles.  feet.  miles. 

Hawaii 88  90  14,000  4,000 

Bfadi 48  29  10,000  600 

Oiho 46  23  4,000  520 

Kauai 33  28  5,000  520 

Molokai 40  9  2,800  170 

Lanai 20  12  1,600  100 

Niihau 7  7  800  80 

Kaholawe 11  8  200  60 

6,050 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  area  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  together ;  that  of  Connecticut  being 
4,674  square  miles,  and  that  of  Rhode  Island  1,306  square 
miles. 

Bui  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  6,000  square  miles 
is  arable  land.  The  soil  is  of  every  variety  from  unsurpassed 
fertiliQr  to  that  of  the  most  barren  and  worthless  description, 
and  perhaps  no  group  in  the  Pacific,  proportionably  to  ex- 
tent of  territory,  will  display  so  broad  an  area  of  waste  land. 

Honolulu,  in  the  isle  ot  Oahu,  is  the  only  j)ort  that  afibrds 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels,  during  all  wincb,  in  all  the  Sand- 
wicii  islands,  though  in  all  of  the  islands  the  natural  conforma- 
tion of  the  shores  is  such  that  artificial  harbors  could  easily  be 
constructed. 

There  are  no  rivers  navigable  for  anything  but  boats,  and 
that  only  for  a  short  distance.  Eligible  mm  streams,  with 
ample  fall  of  water,  are  abundant  throughout  the  entire  group. 
The  shores  of  the  islands,  at  times,  are  singularlv  bold,  and 
then  again  they  recede  gradually  from  the  sea  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  ascent  for  thousands  of  feet.  Nowhere  do  they 
exhibit  toe  low  swampy  lands,  liable  to  overflow  from  the 
sea,  that  are  witnessed  in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  islands  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  agricultural  im- 
p^tance  are  O&hu,  M&ui,  Hawaii,  and  Kauai,  all  of  which 
nave  foreign  ports  of  entry.  Of  the  other  islands,  Molokdi  has 
S(Mne  portions  which  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility;  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  island  is  barren  and  desolate.  Lan&i,  except  in 
sonde  of  its  valleys  and  upon  its  summits,  which  is  densely 
hooded,  is  adapted  only  to  grazing.    Niih&u,  though  smaller. 
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is  more  fertile.  Kahuliwe  is  barren,  and  tenanted  idmost  ex- 
clusively by  wild  goats.  It  has  been  used  as  a  penal  abode 
by  the  Hawaiian  government 

The  soil  of  the  Hawaiian  islands^  in  general,  will  yield 
every  description  of  tropical  products,  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  a  large  family  of  exotics,  which  would  almost  be  regarded 
as  indigenous.  In  Hawaii  and  Maui,  fruit  trees,  grains,  and 
a  variety  of  esculents  have  been  introduced  from  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  and  they  are  found  to  thrive  as  if  in  parent  soil. 
This  adaptation  is  probably  common  to  all  the  islands. 

The  chmate  of  these  islands,  if  equalled,  is  ciertainly  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  for  it  exists 
in  every  variety — moist,  dry,  and  with  every  gradation  of  heat 
and  cold,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frimd  zones.  This  is  owing 
to  die  variety  of  elevation  which  they  present,  and  to  a  dif- 
ference of  exposure  to  winds.  Some  portions  of  the  islands 
are  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  northeast  trade-winds, 
while  others  are  sheltered  from  them.  In  those  parts  exposed 
to  the  trade^winds,  the  condensed  vapors  of  the  ocean  are  oome 
along  as  clouds,  which  gather  around  the  lofly  mountain  sum- 
mits like  a  vast  reservoir,  and)  bursting,  shed  perennial  show- 
ers over  the  land,  which  clothe  it  with  dense  forests  and  a 
mantle  of  perpetual  verdure.  From  the  mountains  gurgle  in- 
numerable  rills,  and  larger  streams,  sometimes  swelling  to  tor- 
rents, rush  foaming  and  leaping  ftom  crag  to  crag,  or  in  eddv- 
ing  floods  roar  through  the  dark  ravinesv  Thus,  while  the 
windward  portions  have  a  surfeit  of  moisture,  the  leeward  dis- 
trtbts  are  frequently  parched  with  drought,  and  only  recover 
their  natiural  freshness  during  the  winter  months  or  rainy 
season,  which,  with  frequent  intermission,  continues  for  about 
four  months,  while  during  the  remaining  eight  months  the 
weather  is  almost  uniformly  fine.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  eastern  sides  is  about  72©  Fahrenheit;  and  for  the  wes- 
tern, at  least  4^  should  be  added.  During  the  winter  months 
the  thermometer  sometimes  indicates  60^,  and  continues  so  for 
several  da^s.  This  applies  to  lands  bordering  the  sea  shore ; 
by  ascendmg  the  mountains  almost  any  degree  of  temperature 
may  be  obtained.* 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  as  yet,  are  not  known  to  possess 
any  available  mineral  wealth,  and  their  future  prosperity  must 
therefore  depend  entirely  upon  their  agricultural  resources,  and 
the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  geographical  position. 
They  occupy  the  most  important  insular  position  in  the  North 

*  M  MotUi  Appendix,  pp.  401,  402. 
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Pacific*  This  renders  them  the  sole  rendezvous  of  the  im- 
mense vbale  fiahinjg  fleet,  and  the  6xed  resting  places  for  all 
trading  vessels  sailing  between  California  and  China  or  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  directly  between  California  and  Australia; 
aod  although  not  directly  between  California  and  China,  yet 
as  all  sailing  vessels  have  to  consult  prevailing  winds  and 
ocean  currents,  rather  than  the  most  direct  route,  the  passage 
from  California  to  China,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  the 
nearest  that  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  will  allow  sail- 
ing vessels  to  take.  The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  in  latitude 
370  48'  N.,  longitude  122©  21'  W.,  and  Shanghai  is  in  latitude 
30o  I'N,,  longitude  122^  6'  E.,  and  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  is  5,400  miles;  but  owing  to  the  westerly 
winds  prevailing  north  of  the  tropics,  and,  of  course,  north  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  all  vessels  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
to  Shanghai  must  proceed  in  a  southwest  direction  at  first,  to- 
wards the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  those  islands  sail  west- 
ward within  the  tropics,  borne  along  by  the  trade-winds,  fol- 
lowing a  coxnrse  from  800  to  1,200  miles  south  of  the  direct 
line  of  distance,  until  when  within  about  2,000  miles  of  the 
Chinese  coast,  they  steer  directly  to  the  northward  to  Shang- 
hai This  is  the  general  route  tor  sailing  vessels.  The  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  about 
2,100  miles,  and  fi-om  thence  to  Shanghai  4,400;  and  allowing 
for  necessary  deviations,  a  distance  of  more  than  7,000  miles 
is  traversed  in  sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai, 

On  their  return  an  opposite  course  is  pursued,  vessels  steer- 
ing to  the  northeast  to  avail  themselves  ot  those  westerly  winds, 
which  they  before  avoided  by  steering  to  the  southwest.  Ves- 
sels from  Hong  Kong,  directly  west  of  Mexico,  are  obliged  to 
sail  northward  along  the  coast  of  China  as  far  as  Chusan,  or 
the  southern  isles  of  Japan,  and  then,  out  of  the  tropics  they 
have  the  full  benefit  of  tee  easterly  winds,  for  the  aid  of  which 
vessels  sometimes  sail  ^  far  north  as  latitude  44^  N.,  on  the 
return  voyage.* 

Thus,  we  see,  the  ;Sandwich  Islands  are  in  the  direct  neces- 
sary route  to  China  /and  Japan.  Honolulu,  the  only  natural 
and  safe  port  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  latitude  2lo  19*  N., 
and  longitude  I57o  52'  W.,  is  situated,  with  comparatively 
slight  deviation,  in  the  track  of  many  important  routes.  From 
San  Francisco  to  China,  and  from  the  former  port  to  Australia, 
no  great  deviation  is  required  to  touch  at  Honolulu,  and  it  is 
directly  in  the  proposed  route  of  steamers  from.  Panama  to 

•  JWi  Jtfofti,  pp.  393-4. 
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Shanghai,  being  distant  from  Panama  4,500  miles.  All  ves- 
sels visiting  the  northern  Pacific  find  it  convenient  to  touch  at 
Honolulu,  whether  they  come  firom  Australia  or  fix>m  South 
America.  It  is  distant  from  Sydney  4,400  miles,  and  from 
Valparaiso,  5,760  miles.  Of  all  whaling  expeditions  it  is  the 
girand  nucleus. 

Of  Honolulu  we  have  no  very  ample  materials  for  a  descrip- 
tion; and  yet  the  growing  interest  which  is  taken,  in  this 
country,  at  the  present  time,  in  everylhing  appertaining  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  renders  some  account  of  it  desirable.  Hono- 
lulu is  the  capitol  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii.  It  is  situated  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  isle  of  Oahu,  on  a  broad  plain  between  the  sea  and 
a  range  of  lofty  sterile  mountains,  whose  entire  elevation  pre- 
sent not  a  single  tree,  or  vegetation  of  any  kind.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  which  is  small,  is  through  an  intricate  passage 
in  the  coral  reef,  well  defined  by  buoys.  With  a  fair  breeze 
vessels  may  enter  and  depart  without  difficulty.  Li  1840 
Honolulu  contained  between  6,000  and  7,000  inhabitants. 
Of  late  years,  like  San  Francisco,  it  has  grown  rapidly  and 
become  a  considerable  city,  resembling  so  much  an  American 
town  that,  but  for  the  tropical  scenery  in  the  distant  land- 
scapes, the  stranger  would  fancy  himself  in  an  American  city. 
The  substantial  warehouses  along  the  wharves  give  the  place 
an  air  of  business  and  of  substantial  enterprise. 

The  town,  with  all  its  neatness,  has  some  irregularities  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  streets,  which,  instead  of  crossing  at 
right  angles,  sometimes  intersect  each  other  diagonally,  form- 
ing triangular  and  irregular  lots.  A  few  of  them  are  incon- 
veniently narrow.  The  principal  is  Main  street,  a  broad 
thoroughfare  bisecting  the  town  through  its  entire  length, 
stretchmg  away  to  Pearl  river  on  the  west,  and  to  the  plains 
of  Waikiki  with  its  cocoanut  groves  on  the  east.  This  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  Nuuanu  street,  which,  commencing 
at  the  sea  and  passing  through  the  compact  portion  of  the 
town,  descends  a  gentle  declivity  and  contmues  up  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  Nuuanu,  adorned  by  villas  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, until,  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  it  terminates 
at  the  "P&li,"  an  abrupt  precipice,  memorable  in  the  Hawaiian 
annals  as  the  spot  where  the  hosts  of  the  King  of  Oahu  took 
their  fatal  leap  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Kameham^ha  the 
Great.  The  streets  are  generally  kept  neat  and  clean,  and 
the  light  or  substantial  dwellings  of  foreigners  are  scattered  at 
irregular  intervals  on  either  side,  some  of  which  are  elegant 
The  material  of  which  they  are  built  is  wood,  and  sometimes 
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coral  blocks  taken  from  the  reef;  these  being  covered  with 
cement,  and  tastefully  shaded,  resemble  granite  or  freestone, 
and  the  whole  dwelling,  with  its  spacious  verandahs  and  green 
Venetians,  has  an  inviting  appearance. 

Among  the  pnbUc  buildings  of  Honolulu  is  the  government 
house,  a  two-story  edifice  substantially  built  of  neatly  dressed 
blocks  of  coral.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  legislative 
council  during  its  sessions,  but  is  now  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  officers  of  the  home  and  foreign  departments-. 
Over  the  arched  gateway  of  the  court  has  been  placed,  by 
way  of  ornament  or  eflfect,  the  gilded  diadem  of  regal  dignity. 
The  custom-house  is  a  plain  three-story  building,  conveniently 
located  near  the  water,  without  decoration  or  architectural 

tretensions.  The  market,  a  neat  and  appropriately  constructed 
uilding  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  town,  stands  near 
the  principal  wharf.  The  court-house,  on  Fort  street,  is  a 
more  elaborate  structure  than  any  of  the  other  public  build- 
ings. It  serves  for  a  capitol,  halls  of  justice,  and  for  ecclesias- 
tical convocations.  Alt  of  these  pubuc  buildings  are  of  coral, 
and  within  a  circuit  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

On  Main  street  stands  the  palace,  barely  visible,  owing  to 
its  being  surrounded  by  massive  walls  of  coral  inclosing  a  gar- 
den of  young  trees.  The  palace  itself  is  roomy,  having 
epacioos  apartments,  some  ofwhich  are  decorated  with  relics 
of  antiquity,  and  others  with  designs  of  art. 

A  fort  stands  at  the  water's  edge,  before  the  town,  but  is 
used  more  as  a  prison  than  as  a  means  of  national  defence. 
A  few  sentinels  may  be  seen  lounging  about  its  ramparts,  but 
its  military  aspect  is  far  from  formidable.  The  wharves  of 
the  city,  at  present,  are  substantial,  alongside  of  which  vessels 
of  a  large  class  may  lie  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  Within 
a  few  years  carriages  have  been  introduced  into  Honolulu, 
and  neat  equipages  now  roll  along  the  streets  that  were 
formerly  disturbed  only  by  the  equestrian  or  small  vehicle 
drawn  by  hand,  which  latter  mode  of  conveyance  has  not  yet 
entirely  gone  out  of  use.  The  street  scenes  are  of  all  sorts — 
a  medly  of  costumes  and  creeds,  colors  and  castes.  The 
worshippers  of  Fo  step  nervously  along  in  their  flowing  robes 
of  embroidered  silk,  and  the  straggling  Lascar  re-adjusts  his 
turban  as  he  leers  at  the  native  syren.  Garments  that  would 
be  cynosures  upon  the  Boulevard  are  in  juxta-position  with 
dress-coats  that  might  have  distracted  the  belles  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Fashions  of  all  ages  and  climes  are  tolerated  with 
impunity  at  Honolulu,  and  the  windows  of  the  shops  of  the 
principal  streets  sufficiently  attest  that  its  inhabitants  are  not 
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gtxangera  to  the  luxuries  of  modem  art  and  refinenieDt  The 
Hawaiian  belles  gad  leisurely,  hand  in  hand,  through  the 
streets,  some  with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  and  others  sporting 
a  fine  Panama  with  ribbons.  "  Shopping''  is  as  well  under- 
stood at  Honolulu  as  in  Broadway ;  and  the  tropical  beauties 
of  Oahu  are  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  show- 
windows  exhibiting  the  most  gaudy  display  of  recently  im* 
ported  Parisian  millinery. 

.  Besides  Honolulu  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  Lahaina,  in  Maui ;  Hilo,  in  Hawaii ;  and  Hanalei 
and  Waimea,  in  Kanai.  The  mountain  villages  are  few.  La- 
haina is  next  to  Honolulu  in  importance.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  south  shore  of  west  M^ui.  From  the  roadstead, 
it  having  no  harbor,  there  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in4ts  appearance,  owing  to  its  favorable  contrast  to  the  sterile 
mountams  in  the  background,  rising  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Like  as  it  were  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  it  ex- 
tends for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  shore,  a  luxuriant  garden, 
having  an  average  breadth  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  perfectly  level,  with  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
sea.  In  the  rear  and  on  either  side  there  is  hardly  tree  or 
shrub  to  relieve  the  barren  aspect.  The  fort,  occupying  a 
central  position,  is  a  parallelogram,  built  of  blocks  of  coral, 
about  12  feet  high,  and  mounting  a  few  rusty  guns  of  various 
calibre  on  its  ramparts,  which  are  patrolled  by  sentinels  in 
ventilate^  uniforms. 

The  native  church,  a  two-story  building  neatly  whitewashed, 
is  also  conspicuous,  with  its  red  roof  and  steeple,  surrounded  by 
bread-fuit,  cocoanut,  and  kukui  trees.  The  stores  and  dwell- 
ings of  foreign  residents  are  scattered  along  the  shore,  forming 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  grass  houses  of  the  natives,  situated 
amidst  groves  and  grouped  near  the  water's  edge. 
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The  coinage  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  branches  was  in 
1800,  $317,760  gold,  $224,296  silver,  $29,279  copper,  total 
$571,335 ;  in  1820,  $1,319,030  gold,  $501,680  silver,  $44,075 
copper,  total  $1,864,786;  1852,  $56,205,638  gold,  $847,310 
silver,  $51,620  copper,  total  $57,104,569. 

The  steam  marine  of  the  United  States,  by  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1852,  consisted  of  ocean  steam- 
ers 96,  ordinary  382,  propellers  67,  ferry  boats  80 ;  total  625 
of  212,500  tonnage.  High  pressure  213,  low  pressure  412, 
officers  and  crew  11,700,  passengers  33,342,846,  of  which 
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24,009,550  were  on  feny  boats.  The  inland  steam  marine 
consists  of  767  steamers  of  204,723  tonnage,  carrying  5,860,- 
950  passengers,  of  which  2,481,915  by  ferry  boats.  That  of 
Great  Britain  was  but  1,184  boats  of  142,080  tonnage. 

The  following  will  show  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States :  in  1815,  136  ships,  224  brigs,  680  schooners, 
274  sloops  and  canal  boats,  tota]  1,314,  tons  154,624.  In 
1852, 255  ships,  79  brigs,  584  schooners,  267  sloops  and  canal 
boats,  259  steamers,  1,444  total,  351,493  tons. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  at  several  periods  will  here  be  seen: 
In  1820,  619,047  registered,  661,118  enrolled,  total  1,280,166; 
in  whale  fishery,  35,391,  coasting  trade,  539,080.  In  1840, 
899,764  registered,  1,280,999  enrolled,  total  2,180,764;  in 
whale  fishery,  136,929,  coasting  trade,  1,176,694.  In  1852, 
1,899,448  registered,  2,238,992  enrolled,  total  4,138,440;  in 
whale  fishing,  193,797,  in  coasting  trade,  2,008,021.  Tonnage 
entered  1851,  Great  Britain,  native  4,388,245,  foreign  2,599,- 
988;  France,  native  866,145,  foreign  1,312,411 ;  United  States, 
nauve  3,054,349,  foreign  1,939,091. 

The  commerce  of  the  Lakes  in  1852  was  thus  estimated : 
Owned  steam,  77,061  tons,  owned  sail,  138,914  tons ;  Amer- 
ican entered  steam,  1,434,779,  American  entered  sail,  464,822 
tons;  forei^  entered  steam,  397,587,  foreign  sail,  174,619 
tons;  American  cleared  steam,  1,482,548,  American  cleared 
sail,  438,862  tons;  foreign  cleared  steam,  898,702,  foreign 
cleared  sail,  166,010  tons.  Exports,  $132,017,470  coasting; 
imports,  $182,455,988  coasting;  exports,  $8,207,750,  imports, 
33,912,147  Canadian  and  foreign ;  value  coasting  trade  $3l4,- 
473,458;  value  foreign  trade,  $12,119,877. 
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Commtrce  tf  Uu  United  SUUes  wWk  $everal  ftnign  nations,  1790-1853. 
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Exports  of  certain  leading  articles  f^rom  the  United  States,  1821-1853. 
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QUI  6DI1F  STinS  ASD  TIB  A11Z6I. 

A  COMPAmiSOV  BBTWBBII  THB  AORICITLTVBAL  AKD  GOMMBBCIAL  BB80VBCB8  Or  TRB 

Gulf  Statbi  or  thb  Uwiow  amd  thb  tallbt  or  tbb  Amazow. 


NUMBER  I. 

"An  thf  liven  nm  into  the  sea  ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  fbll.  Unto  the  place  from 
vbenca  the  riTers  came,  thither  they  return  again.  " 

Southerly  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waft  the  clouds 
over  the  adjacent  lands,  where  the  moisture  is  deposited  in 
dew-drops  and  rain.  The  earth  is  clothed  in  luxuriant  ver- 
dure ;  rivers  and  tributary  streams  flow  through  a  land  of 
flowers,  bearing  with  the  current,  from  the  States  of  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  articles  of  trade 
essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  human 
family. 

In  no  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  do  we  find 
a  district  of  countiy  more  regularly  irrigated  by  laws  of  na- 
ture, than  that  which  gently  slopes  to  tne  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Above  the  point  of  navigation  the  miller  may  establish  grist 
mills,  the  woodsman  saw  mills,  or  the  manufacturer  find  water* 
power  to  work  machinery.  In  these  beautiful,  fresh-water 
streams,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  fisheries  are  valu- 
able, and  different  species  of  turtle  are  taken  for  food. 

With  a  few  local  exceptions,  where  diseases  are  sometimes 
introduced  with  foreign  imports,  the  climate  of  the  Gulf  States 
is  considered  salubrious.  The  cool  breezes  from  off  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  blow  against  the  current  of  rippling  brooks,  and 
over  the  surface  of  broad  rivers,  breathing  hfe  to  plants,  and 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Thirty  millions  of  acres  of  unimproved  lands  lie  within  the 
Stales  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  the  exception 
of  some  parts  of  Texas,  the  country  is  principally  wooded  with 
pine  and  oak.  The  lumber  trade  of  the  south  is  increasing 
in  value;  northern  manufactured  saw-mills  are  profitably 
worked  in  the  primeval  forests.  Land  cleared  of  luxuriant 
natural  growth,  agriculturists  may  plant  and  reap  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  These  inter-tropical  productions 
are  cultivated  within  the  Union  with  less  manual  labor  and 
with  a  yield  of  much  greater  profit  than  the  writer  found  the 
*ame  articles  of  commerce  produced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  where  the  excessive  heat  and  alternate  rains  prove 
a  barrier  to  the  tide  of  emigration. 

Here  at  home  the  laboring  man  finds  more  than  a  tropical 
soil,  while  the  orange  of  Florida  is  of  superior  quality  to  that 
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of  the  Amazon  countiy,  and  die  banana,  pineapple,  grape, 
and  fig,  are  raised.  The  grains  of  higher  latitudes  are  also 
produced  in  the  Gulf  States :  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, maize,  and  potatoes,  are  articles  of  importance  for 
home  consumption. 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more  abundant  crop  of  lemons 
than  on  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee,  and  practical 
experience  proves  that  few  flowers  are  equal  and  none  more 
beautiful  than  the  fair  ones  of  Florida.  They  are  temperate, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  tropical  development. 

In  the  Gulf  States  the  animal  family  is  numerous  and  much 
more  congenial  to  the  climate  than  domestic  quadrupeds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  Texas  is  a  first-rate  grazing 
country;  milch  cows,  horses,  and  buffaloes,  thrive  on  the 
prairie-lands,  swine  fatten  in  the  meadows,  and  on  the  hill- 
sides flocks  of  wool-growers  feed. 

Birds  of  the  air,  forest,  river,  and  lake,  are  abundant,  while 
the  farm-yards  of  the  planter  are  well  supplied  with  poultry 
of  every  description. 

The  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  trade  is  of  greater  value 
than  that  in  gum  elastic.  While  the  medicinal  plants  of  the 
Amazon  country  are  more  plenty,  so  also  is  the  necessity  for 
them. 

Ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation  in  the 
Gulf  States,  yielding  food  and  clothing  for  poor  and  distressed 
people  living  in  a  less  hospitable  climate  and  on  a  more 
niggardly  soil. 

Fifteen  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  are  annually  raised, 
and  with  the  required  means  ot  transportation  the  export  of 
this  single  article  of  food  would  be  immeasurably  augmented. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  these  States  is  small. 
People  are  calling  the  attention  of  government  to  this  subject. 
The  geographicsd  situation  of  the  State  of  Texas  appears  to 
attract  unusual  interest.  We  hear  the  wave  of  emigration 
dashing  over  her  northern  borders  and  flowing  to  rich  and 
productive  lands  stretching  far  west  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Suppose  the  reader  a  citizen  of  Austin  city,  the  capital  of 
Texas, — ^a  practical  business  man  who  seeks  to  project  the 
shortest  route  to  the  markets  of  distant  lands.  By  the  map  of 
the  United  States  he  sees  the  nearest  distance  to  the  Atlantic 
will  be  a  point  at  the  terminus  of  a  line  drawn  due  east 
through  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  passing  Mobile,  in  Ala- 
bama, and  through  Tallahassee  to  Jacksonville,  on  the  Su 
Jean's  river,  in  Florida — a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  of 
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country,  on  which  a  level  road  may  be  constructed  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  in  sixty  hours.  The  passage  from  St. 
John's  river  to  New  York  may  be  run  by  a  steamer  in  ninety 
hours.  Six  days  and  six  hours,  then,  would  be  the  passage 
from  Austin  to  New  York  city. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  favorable  current  from  the  coast  of 
Florida  towards  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  ships  may  make 
the  voyage  nearly  as  soon  from  Jacksonville  as  from  New 
York. 

What  a  gigantic  Southern  work  this  would  be— the  five 
Gulf  States  of  the  Union  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  rail- 
road ready  to  haul  the  tea  of  Chma,  the  trade  of  Japan,  and 
carry  the  Califbrnians  as  they  come  through  El  Fa90  gap 
laden  with  the  valuable  productions  of  the  soil  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ! 

When  Christopher  Columbus  came  within  a  few  days'  sail 
of  the  New  World,  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  the  people 
became  dissatisfied,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  violate  laws 
and  principles  for  the  better  government  of  all.  Columbus 
increased  the  speed  of  his  ship  by  changing  the  course  from 
west  towards  tne  south,  and  soon  found  an  insignificant 
island  of  the  West  Indies.  He  wrote  home  and  said  "£Z 
mundo  es  poc©"— ^^  world  is  small.  Would  he  have  said  so 
had  he  hzuf  traversed  the  continent? 

It  is  believed  that  if  Columbus  had  kept  steadily  on  his 
course  he  would  have  discovered  the  coast  of  Florida.  The 
northerly  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  strong  enough  to  bring 
him  near  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river.  Being  in  search  of 
the  short  route  for  the  trade  of  the  Ecbst  Indies,  attention  is 
called  to  his  track  across  the  ocean. 

The  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages  which  must 
be  developed  by  this  projected  railroad  appear  incalculably 
great.  Florida  possesses  wealth,  strengtn,  and  greatness, 
equal  to  her  part,  with  hidden  treasures  in  a  vast  extent  of 
country  untouched  by  the  woodman's  axe. — Nat.  Intd. 

Tallahassbb,  December  4,  1854. 


TIE  FKESBRT  lAM  TII88. 

The  difficalties  which  at  present  orerspread  the  oommevcial  world,  particularly 
Engbuid  and  the  United  States,  are  the  sane  as  those  which  perlodioally  involve 
the  trading  classes  in  difficulty,  and  grow  almost  entirely  out  o^  the  system  of 
credit  on  which  bumness  is  conducted.  It  results  inevitably  that  the  money  value 
of  aU  commoditios  must,  starting  from  a  period  of  depression,  reach  a  culmina* 
ting  point.  When  that  point  is  reached,  it  foUows  that  outstanding  obligations, 
contracted  for  commodities  at  certain  prices,  exceed  the  aggregate  cost  which 
thoie  commodities  will  now  command,  and  then  ensues  a  struggle  to  get  out, 
which  causes  a  fall  in  prices  and  enhances  the  evil.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  France,  produce  great  quantities  of  produce  and  goods,  which  are  to 
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be  oonramed  by  the  tereral  poDiikUoiie  maiually,  and  the  eurpluf  by  other  eouii- 

tries.  The  amount  of  gooes  tnat  may  be  consumed  depends,  to  a  considenble 
extent,  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  Where  th^  have  fiiiled  through  war,  in- 
dolence, or  adveiee  seasons,  both  the  demand  and  the  abili^  to  pay  tor  goods  is 
proportionally  reduced.  For  several  yean,  ending  with  18^  the  production  of 
goods  had  been  very  active  under  the  influence  of  high  confidence,  great  ttold 
productions,  abundance  of  raw  material,  and  cheap  laoor.  This  great  manu&c- 
turing  activity,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  which  affects  to  be  the  manufac- 
turing for  the  world,  was  met  by  three  grand  events.  Ist.  The  civil  war  in 
China,  which  undermined  a  large  market  for  European  products.  2d.  Disap- 
pointment in  the  markets  of  the  gold  countries.  3d.  The  &iluie  of  the  harvests 
of  England  and  the  Western  Europe,  by  which  a  loss  of  at  least  $500,000,000  in 
human  food  was  sustained,  and  the  Russian  war,  by  which  the  products  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  lost  to  the  commercial  world,  in  addition  to  the  expense  incurred 
fbr  the  war.  These  four  leading  circumstances  have  combined  largely  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  industrial  products,  and  that  state  of  thingB  presents  itself, 
which  the  manufacturers  of  England  denominate  "over-production,"  but  whatifl 
really  under-consnmption,  caused  by  ruined  harvests  and  war. 

The  exports  of  Great  Britain  continue  under  these  circumstances  to  be  very 
large,  but  this  must  be  taken  to  be  an  index  of  difficulty  rather  tban  of  prosperity. 
The  loss  of  crops,  and  oonseouent  high  prices  of  food,  have  diminished  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  oompellinff  larfe  exports  abroad  of  those  goods  which  are 
usually  sold  at  home.  On  her  mrced  sales  of  goods,  great  losses  are  sustained. 
The  face  of  the  invoices  are  by  no  means  realized,  and  the  owners  are  embamsased. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  goods  in  foreign  markets,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
has  an  injurious  influence,  because  it  forces  down  the  value  of  all  goods  held,  and 
induces  caution  in  buj^in^.  In  New  York,  the  buoyancy  that  attended  risin; 
markets  induced  a  rapid  rise  in  real  estate,  cauaing  an  immense  outlay  of  capit^ 
in  the  building  of  new  stores,  and  the  wildest  competition  in  the  rents  fer  tnose 
stores,  is  ffraoually  lost  under  the  influence  of  hifh  prices  fbr  food,  trade  declines, 
sales  dimmish  in  amount  and  profit.  A  large  influx  of  jzoods,  at  low  prices,  com- 
pels consumers  to  meet  the  market  until  the  small  profit  is  lost,  and  the  balancei 
transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  begins  to  increase  in  magnitude.  The 
accounts  from  the  country  come  in  more  slowlv.  In  the  large  districts,  where  the 
stores  have  bought  on  credit  and  sold,  as  usual,  to  farmers  waiting  the  crop,  the 
harvest  has  turned  out  poor  ;  the  payments  cannot  be  made ;  the  merchants  isk 
local  banks  for  accommodation.  This  cannot  be  granted,  because  coin  or  pro- 
duce mutt  go  to  the  city  in  payment.  In  those  districts  where  the  crops  are  nir, 
and  they  are  the  majority,  the  payments  are  good.  This  is  evident  m  the  fact 
that  so  few  city  merchants  have  as  yet  failed,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  losses 
which  have  resulted  fi'om  extravagance,  depreciation  of  go^s,  stodLs,  houses, 
shipping,  and  every  variety  of  property.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  in  this 
country  may  be  counted  by  hunareas  qf  miUiona.  The  foundation  of  the  whole 
difficulty  was  the  loss  of  the  European  and  English  harvests  of  last  year,  and  the 
remedy  is  in  the  utmost  economy  and  prudence,  supported  by  a  good  harvest  next 
year. — [7.  S.  Economist. 


SIIK  AND  TEE  SILK  TKiSE. 
China  may  be  said  to  be  the  country  of  silk,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source.  It  furnishes  large  quan- 
tities to  the  neighboring  nations  and  to  Europe,  and  also  cloth- 
ing for  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  very 
few,  except  the  lowest  orders,  but  are  clad  in  silk  garments. 
Our  imports  of  Chinese  raw  silk,  which,  in  1830,  did  not 
reach  5,000  bales,  now  exceed  32,000  bales,  ^last  year  the 
imports  were  nearly  3,500,000  lbs.)  This  is  quite  exclusive 
of  the  manufactured  silk  articles.  Large  shipments  are  also 
made  to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  to  the  United 
States,  Atistralia,  and  other  countries. 
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The  best  is  called  Nankin  raw  silk,  and  is  chiefly  exported 
to  England.  The  shipping  returns  at  the  Chbese  ports  are 
made  up  by  our  consuls  to  June  30  each  year,  whereas  the 
imports  into  this  country  are  computed  to  December,  so  that 
some  little  confusion  hence  arises  in  the  estimates.  The 
exports  of  Chinese  silk  to  Great  Britain  range  from  20,000  to 
30,000  bales  annually,  but  have  been  yearly  on  the  increase. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  Cope,  on  the  silk  manufacture 
of  Lahore,  befo/e  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Punjaub,  of 
vhich  he  is  secretary,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1852,  it  was 
stated,  that  in  the  city  of  Lahore  there  are  nearly  1,000  silk 
shops  of  one  description  or  other. 

The  value  of  the  silk  manufacture  at  Lahore  is  set  down 
at  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  (£20,000,)  the  quantity  manu- 
factured being  about  154,254  yards.  At  Umrilsir  there  are 
2,205  shops  of  all  descriptions,  the  occupants  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture;  the  fabrics  turned  out  are 
supposed  to  be  worth  337,500  rupees.  Mr.  Cope  gives  us 
suflScient  reason  to  consider  this  an  under  estimate,  and  sup- 
poses the  manufacture  to  be  in  reality  worth  close  on  four 
lakhs.  In  the  Mooltan  and  Bahawulpore  districts,  above 
three  lakhs'  worth  (£30,000)  of  manufactured  silk  goods 
seem  to  be  turned  out;  and  about  as  much  more  is  produced 
mihe  JuUundhur  and  other  districts ;  the  total  silk  manufacture 
in  the  Punjaub  being  worth,  in  all,  probably  about  13  lakhs  of 
rupees,  (j£130,000,)  nearly  half  of  which  sum  is  expended  on 
the  raw  material. 

Little  or  no  raw  silk  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  Pun- 
jaub— a  circumstance  that  seems  singular,  considering  the 
ap{)arent  fitness  of  the  soil,  country,  and  climate,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mulberiT ;  the  raw  material  employed  at  Lahore 
is  chiefly  brought  from  Bokhara  or  Afignanistan  by  the 
Lahore  merchants.  The  silks  of  Bengal  and  of  China  are 
also  made  use  of,  the  latter  being  procured  from  Bombay ; 
but  the  small  demand  that  exists  tor  them,  and  the  compara- 
tively low  prices  they  bring,  show  how  much  more  highly 
the  tramontane  silks  are  prized  by  the  consumer  than  those 
from  the  south. 

France  consumes  or  works  up  much  more  silk  than  she 
produces.  There  are  in  that  empire  no  less  than  130,000 
looms  for  silk,  of  which  the  products  amount  to  300,000,000 
francs  per  annum.  The  fabrics  of  Lyons  vield  about  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  that  sum — a  moiety  of  the  whole  is 
exported — three-fifths  of  the  exports  firom  Lyons;  the  United 
States  consume  the  greater  part.    Competition  is  formidable 
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abroad,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany ;  but  it  was 
acknowledged  at  the  Gjeat  Exhibition  that  Lyons  retained 

E re-eminence  in  designs  and-tissues/'  The  70,000  looms  of 
ryons  occupy  175,(KK)  individuals;  one-half  of  these  are 
dispersed  over  a  radius  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues; 
the  others  are  in  the  bosom  of  the  city. 

Pregrtsi  ^  the  tiU>c<mJRiiwi^  estabUshmeiiU  tf  ^yo<u  tfuHfi^  tAe  UA  eig*<  yean. 

1846. ^,590,49611850 /. 4,541,323 

1847 8,744,18?  1851 /..\../ 4,173,373 

1848 3,105,552  1852 5,005,513 

1849 4,625,900  1853 6,247,986 


TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES  AND  OBElT  BRITAIN,  ETC. 

The  AUa  CaltfomUn^  a  paper  pabliBhed  in  San  Francisco,  qaotes  the  fbllowinf 
passages  from  the  Review,  characterising  them  as  containing  a  *'  bunch  of  er^ 
ron,'  &c. : 

**  The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  Is  ^  mmtons,  as  lacge  as  fAat  of  Great  Britain  J!r<  or  m 
yean  ago^  u;  Indeed,  opon  a  doee  oalooiatton,  the  two  countrief  do  not  already  vie  vitfa  eack 
other."  "> 

**  nie  annoal  rerenne  which  Ooba  albrds  to  Spain  Is  stated  as  tXZJSXVAf^  sad  fbe^CpenMsof 
the  local  goyemment,  and  the  public  works  generally,  as  $ll,6EiO,760,  maUqg  tbovWlu^  annul 
taxation  of  the  Island  $85,791,906  V*  ^^^  ^  ^ 

The  editor  goes  on  very  graciously  to  remark:  *" 

"  And  this  Bfr.  De  Bow  once  held  the  poet  of  Profeeaor  of  Politieal  Bconomy  in  the  Unlrenitj 
of  Louiaiana,  and  is  now  the  *  Superintendent  of  the  Qsnsos  Department'  of  the  genera^  goT«rn> 
ment,  a  sort  of  of  Bnreao  of  Statistios  at  Washington.** 

The  course  of  citicism  mna  ever  thus:  80  much  easier  is  it  for  those  who  know 
nothing  at  all  upon  a  subject  to  deal  in  general  denunciations  than  to  be  at  the 
pains  and  labor  which  are  necessary  in  acquiring  information.  The  Alta  CaIifor> 
nian  writer  belongs  to  such  a  class  of  *'  ready-made"  critics. 

1.  Ai  to  Tonnage^  At  the  time  the  statement  in  the  Review  was  prepared,  the 
American  tonnage  was,  in  fact,  as  the  English  and  American  returns  show,  ^'five 
or  six  years"  at  least  behind  the  firitirii.  The  English  returns  for  1847  differed 
but  a  fraction  from  ours  in  1852.  The  amount  of  shipping  entering  both  countries 
was  also  in  the  same  relation.  Thus,  in  1848,  5,557,000  tons  entered  Great 
Britain  ;  in  1852,  5,292,880  entered  the  United  States.  The  figures  in  the  Re- 
view were  made  in  a  public  and  popular  address  when  only  round  numbers  conld 
be  used,  and  thus  the  American  toxmage  may  have  been  sughtbr  overstated  with- 
out cause  of  exception.  In  1852  the  British  tonns^  was  4,^4,992.  It  has  not 
subsequently  increased  so  &si  as  the  American,  which  in  1854  reaches  5,661,441 
tons, 

2.  As  to  Cuba.  The  Diorxo  of  the  date  Januaiy  1,  1852,  states  the  reve- 
nues of  Cuba  fVom  imports  and  exports  for  1850,  at  $12,248,7 12,  which  are  "ex- 
clusive of  interior,  ecclesiastical,  personal,  casual,  and  miscellaneous  revenues." 
According  to  a  note  in  **  Cuba  and  the  Cubans** — understood  to  be  by  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  island — the  amount  is  aho  excluHve  nf  ike  expense  of  coUecltefi.  The 
whole  revenue  he  estimates  at  double  the  official  report,  or  for  1850  about  |22,000,- 
000.  The  statement  for  a  later  year  is  upon  the  same  principle,  and  is  no  doubt 
correct. 

NoTB. — ^It  is  intended  that  the  ocMunercial  portion  of  the  Review  shall  embrace 
an  annual  octavo  volume  of  350  to  400  pages,  and  contain  a  complete  history  of 
the  commerce  of  the  year,  with  full  statistics  relatingto — 

1.  The  United  States ;  2.  Foreign  countries ;  sTllie  American  States  ;  and 
4.  The  American  cities. 

Full  financial  and  banking  statistics  will  also  be  embraced,  with  a  general  mer^ 
cantile  miscellany. 
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MDflNG,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROYEJIENTS. 

THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  WORLD. 
No.  1. — Iron. 


PRoaust  or  discotbrt  avd  working  or  uetals  in  all  covntribs— Ths 

nOK  RBfOURCCS  AND  PRODVCTt  Or  TBE  SBTERAL  StaTBS  Or  TBB  UnION 
AKO  OP  ALL  rORBION  COUNTRIES,  WITH  THB  LATEST  STATISTICAL  TABLES 
UPOH  IRON. 

The  metals  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  constituted  pre- 
eminently the  main-springs  of  civilization.  Without  them, 
man  would  have  been  as  unprogressive  in  his  character  as  if 
be  had  been  created  with  a  hoof  or  a  claw  in  the  place  of  his 
flexible  all-doing  hand.  The  use  of  the  metals  once  discov- 
ered, the  process  of  man  began ;  and  to  them  may  be  traced 
every  successive  step  in  civilization.  It  would  be  a  profitable 
and  interesting  theme  to  pursue — ^the  progress  of  civilization  as 
connected  with  the  developement  of  the  uses  of  the  metallic 
treasures  of  the  earth ;  but  we  have  at  this  time  a  different 
theme  to  develope. 

The  metallic  history,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  New 
World,  so  full  of  adventure  and  romance,  is  intensely  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  precious  metals  were,  indeed,  the 
principal  motive  ^at  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent ; 
and  they  have  ever  been  the  exciting  cause  of  most  geograph- 
ical discoveries.  They  are  the  first  objects  looked  for  in  every 
new  country,  as  if  man  was  instructively  guided  to  their  pur- 
suit. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America  had  been  worked 
nearly  a  centiny  before  any  settlements  had  been  made  on  the 
shores  of  North  America.  Diligent  search  had  been  made 
here  for  the  precious  metals,  but  none  were  found.  The  brave 
and  adventurous  De  Soto  sought  for  them  in  all  his  ramblings, 
and  lost  his  life  in  an  expedition  whose  chief  object  was  the 
(fiscovery  of  gold.  The  French,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  explored  the  Mississippi,  with  great  toil, 
np  as  &r  as  the  St.  Peter's  river,Jfor  the  express  purpose  of 
finding  gold,  and  were  disappointed  at  finding  nothing  but  lead. 
liong  before  that  time  the  Jesuits  had  explored  the  great  lakes 
for  tne  same  purpose,  but  found  nothing  but  copper. 
7 
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Among  the  first  settlers  of  the  United  States  who  turned  his 
attention  to  the  metallic  wealth  of  this  country,  Governor  Win- 
throp,  of  Connecticut,  is  the  most  noted.  Between  the  years 
1650  and  1660  he  appears  to  have  explored,  at  intervals,  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  but  without  much  success,  for  a 
reason  which  is  now  well  known  to  alL  The  French  discov- 
ered the  copper  of  Lake  Superior  in  1669-'60.  These  mines, 
now  so  valuable,  were  known  to  the  Indians  probably  cen- 
turies before  America  was  discovered ;  for  they  bear  the  un- 
mistakable marks  of  having  been  worked  by  a  race  of  men 
who  had  already  disappeared,  and  of  whom  no  traditions, 
^ven,  remain  among  the  present  decenerate  Indians.  They 
were  the  same,  probably,  as  those  wnose  civilization  can  now 
be  read  in  the  monuments  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America. 

While  the  French  were  roving  over  the  continent  in  search 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  less  ambitious,  and  more  practical,  became  the  first 
to  engage  in  mining  and  smelting  in  North  America,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  very  wisely 
concluded  that  troth  after  all,  was  .really  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  metals ;  and  while  Le  Sueur  was  descending  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  first  cargo  of  copper,  an  trcm  /urTiace  was 
erectmg  in  New  England — ^the  first  on  the  American  continent. 
The  first  mining  company  in  the  United  States  was  chartered 
in  1709,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  copper  mines  of  Sims- 
bury,  Connecticut.  This  mine  was  worked  seva»l  years,  and 
ten  years  later,  in  1719,  another  copper  mine  wba  discovered 
in  TStew  Jersey,  which,  for  a  time,  yielded  abundantly.  The 
New  Jersey  copper  mines  attracted  considerable  attention  dur- 
ing the  period  oetween  1750  and  1760.  In  1762  a  lead  mine 
was  opened  at  Southampton,  Connecticut,  and  one  of  cobalt 
at  Chatham ;  but  none  of  these  proved  very  profitable. 

In  1719-20  the  French  resolved  to  give  the  Mississippi 
valley  a  thorough  exploration  for  gold.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  under  De  Lochon  and  Renault,  who  proceeded  with 
a  large  body  of  mineralogists  and  miners  to  explore  the  coun- 
try around  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  They  found,  however, 
nothing  but  leady  as  before,  and  not  much  or  that. 

Near  the  cbse  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Louisiana 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards,  the  lead  region  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  b^an  to  be  better  known ;  and  the 
Spaniards  opened  and  worked  several  mines  with  great  suc- 
cess, considering  the  rude  state  of  the  art  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing at  that  time.    The  ore  was  smelted  upon  log-heaps.    The 
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great  success  they  met  vnth^  even  by  these  rude  means,  led 
Siem  to  seek  out  and  introduce,  in  1798,  more  improved  me- 
thods of  mining  and  smelting,  and  the  business  assumed  a  new 
aspect  Lead  mining  was  commenced  in  Dubuque  as  early 
as  1774,  by  Dubuque,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  period ;  but 
it  was  not  until  die  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  Umted  States, 
in  1803,  that  mining  in  the  northwest  began  to  assume  an  ex- 
tended form. 

The  next  mining  operations,  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
order  of  dme,  were  the  gold-diggings  in  North  Carolina,  where 
gold  seems  first  to  have  keen  found  in  the  United  States. 
Pieces  of  gold  were  occasionally  found,  in  North  Carolina, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century ;  and  in 
1824  g(dd-digging  there  had  become  an  extensive  .business, 
thoogh  not  very  lucrative.  In  1829  and  1830  the  gold  mania 
raged  throu^out  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
G«»:gia,  whither  thousands  flocked  as  to  an  El  Dorado.  The 
result,  too,  were  not  insignificant ;  for  the  annual  product  of 
the  mines,  in  1833-*34,  exceeded  one  million  of  dollars,*  from 
tbe  washings  alone.  Afterwards,  when  the  solid  auriferous 
rock  began  to  be  crushed  by  the  machinery,  the  production 
was  much  greater. 

Simultaneously  with  the  copper  and  gold  mining  began  that 
oieoal  and  iront  in  this  country.  The  mst  cargo  of  anthracite 
coal  was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  market  in  1820 ;  but  we 
Deed  not  trace  the  history  of  nuning  in  this  country  further,,  in 
this  place,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  develope  it  more  fully 
under  the  heads  of  the  diflferent  metals.  In  our  examination 
of  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  United  States,  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, at  the  present  time,  we  shall  begin  with— 

Iron. — The  most  useful  of  all  metals — ^the  first  and  last  link 
in  the  chain  of  modem  civilization — ^m<M:e  valuable,  in  reality, 
than  what  are  called  theprecums  metals,  since  the  latter  can- 
Qot  replace  the  former.  If  all  the  iron  in  the  world  were  sud- 
denly converted  into  gold  and  silver,  it  would  be  the  death- 
stro^  of  our  modern  civilization ;  for  since  gold  and  silver 
could  not  take  the  place  of  iron  in  the  arts,  these  would  neces- 
sarily  decline,  and  with  them  everythmg  else.  Gold  would 
make  a  poor  plough-share,  or  horse-shoe,  and  a  poorer  axe  or 
steamboat  boiler.  Gold  and  jewels  are  now,  and  ever  have 
heen,  "the  types  of  ignorance  and  barbaric  pomp;"  while 
vvR,  by  its  universal  applicability,  has  caused  every  important 
step  in  the  gradual  progress  of  the  human  race  from  baroarism 

•  Wbltn^y*!  MeteDlo  Wetltli  of  (he  United  Stetat,  p.  M. 
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to  civilization — has  ever  been  the  greatest  material  source  of 
national  intelligence  and  industry. 

Iron,  in  some  form,  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  in  al- 
most everything — ^in  every  stone,  rock,  and  in  the  soil  under 
our  feet.  The  history  of  its  manufacture  from  its  ore,  and  its 
use,  are  lost  in  the  shades  of  antiquityr  Tubal  Cain,  who 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  the  creation,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular chronology,  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures,  was  "an  in- 
structor of  every  artifice  in  brass  and  iron."  Iron,  too,  being 
the  most  diflBcult  metal  of  all  to  extract  from  its  ores  and  fit 
for  use,  one  can  easily  conceive  how  long  it  must  bare  taken 
men,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  arts  had  no  ex- 
istence, to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  fit  it  for  use ;  and  yet  this  know- 
ledge was  acquired  long  before  gold  and  silver  were  known- 
The  art  of  extracting  it  and  rendering  it  malleable  was,  in- 
deed, so  difficult,  that  most  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ascribed 
it  to  the  gods,  or  deified  those  who  were  distinguished  in  the 
art. 

It  is  very  probable  that  iron  was  much  more  in  use  among 
the  ancients  than  is  generally  supposed.  Its  g^eat  afiinity 
for  oxygen,  which  soon  reduces  it  to  oxide,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains why  we  find  it  so  rarely  among  the  relics  of  antiqaity. 
We  are  not  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  and  Roraa^ns  knew  noth- 
ing of  iron,  or,  at  least,  made  no  use  of  it,  because  all  their 
tools  and  weapons,  which  remain  to  us,  are  of  bronze.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Layard,  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  prove  that 
the  ancient  Assyrians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  and  that  they  used  it,  together  with  bronze,  in 
useful  and  ornamental  works.  They  also  possessed  the  art  of 
coating  iron  with  bronze,  and  in  this  way  the  iron,  in  its  me- 
tallic state,  has  been  preserved  until  this  day.  Without  the 
practice  of  this  art,  by  the  Assyrians,  not  a  vestige  of  metallic 
iron  would  have  been  found  in  their  ruins,  and  the  modems 
would  have  inferred  that  they  knew  nothing  of  its  use.  An 
iron  pick-axe,  or  mattock,  has  been  found  at  Nimroud,  of  un- 
questionable antiquity,  the  shape  and  workmanship  of  which 
could  not  be  much  improved  upon  even  at  the  present  day. 

Passing  over  the  description  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  iron 
ores,  and  their  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  earth,  such  descrip- 
tion belonging  more  properly  to  the  province  of  chemistry  and 
geology,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  a  statistical  notice 
of  this  and  the  other  metals  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
an  estimate  of  their  comparative  abundance  and  importance 
in  this  and  other  countries. 
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Beginmng  with  Rusda^  the  first  iron  furnace  erected  in  that 
country  was  in  the  year  1623.  From  the  latest  official  data 
the  mean  annual  production  of  iron,  in  Russia,  since  1838,  has 
been  as  follows : 


^, 


1888-18M.  1844-1890. 

iron 169,000  tons.  188,300  toiu. 

roaghtiron. 111,650    •«  124,300    •* 


This  shows  an  increase  of  llj  per  cent,  in  the  last  period 
of  six  years.  The  present  production  of  iron,  in  Russia,  is  es- 
timated at  200,000  tons  ot  pig  iron,  of  which  about  three- 
fourths  is  worked  into  wroueht  iron.  The  empire  does  not 
produce  enough  iron  for  its  home  consumption,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  want  of  means  of  internal  communication ;  and 
iron  in  the  interior  is  so  expensive  that,  in  many  districts,  its 
use  in  agricultural  operations  is  wholly  unknown.  Cast  iron 
articles  are  manufactured  at  most  mines  where  there  are 
forges.  At  Petrozavolisk,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  there 
is  an  important  cannon  manufactory,  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  introduction  of  Enghsh 
skill— me  present  cannon  now  used  against  the  English  being 
the  manumcture  of  an  Englishman,  named  Gascoigne,  im- 
ported into  Russia  by  the  Emperor  some  years  ago. 

The  principal  hardware  manufactories  of  the  Russians  are 
at  Tula — ^the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  of  Russia*  There 
every  species  of  cutlery  is  manufactured ;  but  the  chief  articles 
of  manufacture  are  muskets,  the  manufacture  of  which  was 
first  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great  Iniprovements  were 
extensively  introduced  by  Catherine,  in  1785 ;  but  the  present 
excellence  of  the  manufactures  is  due  to  English  skill  intro- 
duced in  1817.  The  Russians  are  now  paying  them  back  in 
in  their  own  coin  in  the  Crimea ! 

The  musket  manufactory  at  Tula  employs  about  7,000  men 
and  9,600  women  in  the  factory,  besides  3,500  men  in  sub- 
sidiary occupations.  About  70,000  muskets  and  50,000  swords 
are  said  to  be  produced  annually,  exclusive  of  great  numbers 
of  carbines,  pistols,  bayonets,  pikes,  &c.,  &c.  The  iron  em- 
ployed comes  wholly  from  Siberia,  dug  by  the  exiles,* 

Iron  is  extensively  difiiised  throughout  the  Russian  Empire ; 
but  the  principal  mines  are  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Oren- 
bourg,  and  Wiatka.  The  first  of  these  governments  furnishes 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  production.  There  are  also 
mines  of  iron  in  Finland,  and  in  the  governments  of  Wladimir, 
Tamhow,  Kalouqa,  Wologda,  Olonetz,  and  in  Nijni-Nowgorod, 

♦Sehnltiler,  La  Suuie^  la  Fk^ognt,  Ao.,  p.  816. 
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but  they  are  of  secondary  importance.  These  mines  alto- 
gether himish  only  about  3  per  cent*  of  the  whole  production. 
The  latest  mines  of  iron  discovered  in  Russia  are  those  of 
Wilna,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  importance.  In  1844  there 
were  worked  in  Russia,  including  Fuiland,  107  iron  mines,  of 
which  66  were  in  the  government  of  Perm. 

In  Poland  the  product  of  the  iron  mines,  in  1843,  was  about 
3,320,410  ponds.*  However  ccmsidarable  the  entire  product 
of  the  iron  mines  of  Russia  may  be,  it  is  small  for  such  an  im- 
mense empire,  containing  67,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The 
iron  produced  is  of  exceUent  quality,  and  suitable  for  all  man- 
ner of  uses ;  but  so  high  is  the  price  of  it  that  it  is  banished 
from  ordinary'  uses,  and  is  quite  inaccessible  to  the  poorer 
classes.  What  contributes  most  to  this  deamess  of  Russian 
iron  is  the  great  remoteness  of  the  mines.  Iron,  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Russians,  is  a  luxury.  In  Russia,  as  in  Poland, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  wheels  of  carts  and  other  vehicles 
of  transportati(Hi  are  made  entirely  without  iron  or  any  other 
metal ;  even  the  axle-trees  are  of  wood. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  since  Russia  exports  iron,  it  is  a 
proof  tnat  it  produces  more  of  it  than  its  home  consumption 
requires ;  but  this  is  a  false  conclusion.  Besides,  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  iron  has  never  been  very  great,  and  it  has 
diminished  much  of  late  years.  It  never  rose  above  7O6,000 
or  800,000  ponds  per  annum,  (14,400  tons,)  worth  about 
1,000,000  of  silver  roubles,  or  $760,000.  The  excellent  qual- 
ity of  Russian  iron,  and  its  adaptation  to  particular  purposes, 
is  the  only  reason  why  it  is  exported  at  all.t 

SoANDiNAViA. — Swcdeu  prMuces  the  best  iron  known.  It 
exports  chiefly  to  England,  where  its  iron  is  manu&ctured  into 
steel.  The  great  excellence  of  Swedish  iron  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  manufactured.  Only 
ores  of  the  best  quality  are  used,  and  the  fuel  employed  is 
charcoal  exclusively.  About  one-twelfth  of  the  Swedish  iron 
comes  from  the  mine  of  Danemora.  The  iron  mines  of  Swe- 
den are  principally  situated  in  the  ceniral  provinces;  and 
there  are  said  to  be  of  them  586  in  the  whole  Kingdom.  The 
production  of  iron  in  Sweden  is  limited  by  law.  fiy  a  moel 
singular  and  unwise  regulation  of  the  government,  mines  itix? 
licensed  to  produce  only  a  certain  quantity,  whether  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  mine  and  miners  will  admit  of  more  or  not.  lu 
this  way  all  enterprise  is  crushed,  and  the  annual  production 

*  The  pond  iiM-lIbf. 

iStudei  tur  Us  Ibrou  Pr^vcUvu  de  la  Su$ne,  par  M.  L.  de  Teffobonkl,  1868,  tome  prcm.,  pp. 
Mr— WO. 
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never  exceeds  9O9OOO  tons.  The  smelting  furnaces  and  iron 
voriis  are  Ucensed  to  produce;  some  50  tons  per  annum, 
others  400  tons,  and  others  500 ;  and  some  fine  bar^iron  works 
are  allowed  to  go  as  high  as  1,000  tons.  These  licenses  are 
granted  by  the  College  ofMinet^  which  has  a  control  over  all 
iron  works  and  mimn^  operations.  The  iron  masters  make 
annually  returns  of  their  manufacture,  which  must  not  exceed 
the  privileged  or  licensed  quantity,  on  pain  of  the  overplus 
being  confiscated.  The  College  has  established  courts  of 
mines  in  every  district,  with  siipervising  officers  of  various 
ranks.  All  iron  sent  to  a  port  of  shipment  must  be  landed  at 
the  public  weigh-house,  the  superintendent  of  which  is  a  dele- 
gate of  the  CoUege ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  iron-master 
to  send  more  iron  to  market  than  his  license  authorizes.  Every 
iumace  or  forge  pays  a  certain  annual  dut>^  to  the  crown. 
These  strange  regulations  of  Sweden  are  said  to  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent,  by  restraining  the  enterprise  of  iron  com- 
panies, the  exhaustion  of  the  fiiel  of  the  kingdom — ^the  coal 
and  forests. 

From  the  latest  official  returns,  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  bat  little  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  in  Sweden 
since  1840.  The  exportatk)n  of  wrought  iron  has  been  as 
follows : 

1834-'38,  average 79,900  tons. 

183^'43,   "   89,900  " 

1844-'48,   •'   92,000  " 

1849,      ••   88,500  " 

The  present  production  is  about  150,000  tons  of  pig,  and 
100,000  tons  of  bar  iron.  It  is  principally  sent  to  the  follow- 
ing countries : 

Great  Britain 33,300  tons. 

United  States 19,850    *• 

Denmark 8,150    " 

Fiance 5,200    " 

A  small  quantity  in  the  shape  of  cannon,  bombshells,  &c., 
is  sent  to  Norway,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  number  of 
blast-furnaces  in  operation  in  1850,  was  220 ;  of  workmen 
employed  in  mining  the  ore,  5,241.  Norway  yields,  from 
magnetic  ore,  about  5,000  tons  of  pig-iron  annually,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  worked  up  into  wrought  iron,  and  the  other 
third  into  castings.* 

Great  Britain. — ^Tron  ore  is  generally  diflfused  over  England. 
All  the  great  iron  works  are  concentrated  in  the  coal  districts, 

«  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth,  pp.  446-7. 
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coal  being  the  fuel  used  in  reducing  the  ore.    Wood  was  used 
at  first,  until  1740.     The  working  of  the  iron  mines  of  Eiif 
land  dates  back  to  the  earliest  times.     The  Romans,  an  :  y 
probably  the  Britons,  had  iron  works  in  the  forest  of  Dea|  /^ 
and  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom.     In  1615  the  annual  prodiM  ' 
tion  was  about  180,000  tons.     Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  wooi 
tlie  production  in  1750  had  fallen  to  17,350  tons.     The  fill 
attempt  to  substitute  coal  for  wood,  in  smelting,  was  made  is* 
1620,  but  not  with  much  success  until  1750.     Charcoal  con?^  -- 
tinned  to  be  used  as  far  as  possible.     In  1788  the  entire, 
amount  of  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  was  only  61,300 
tons.     In  the  same  year  Scotland  produced  only  7,000  tons, 
and  Ireland  produced  no  iron  at  all.    During  the  seventeenth 
century  iron  was  made  with  charcoeil  in  Ireland,  and  tba 
amount  produced  in  1672  was  1,000  tons ;  but  timber  ba^ 
become  there  so  scarce,  that  in  1788  there  was  not  an  ircHi 
establishment  in  Ireland.  | 

The  introduction  of  Watt's  steam-engine,  in  1788,  in  Eng« 
land,  nearly  doubled  the  production  in  ei^ht  years  afterwards; 
for  in  3796  the  entire  island  of  Great  Britain  yielded  125,079 
tons.  Since  then  the  progress  of  the  iron  trade  has  been 
unprecedented.  In  1806,  when  the  insane  idea  of  levying  a 
tax  on  iron  was  proposed,  the  annual  production  was  found 
to  be  258,206  tons.  The  capital  invested  in  the  business  ^ 
amounted  to  $25,000,000.  In  1823  the  production  had  risen 
10^452,066  tons,  and  in  1830  to  678,417  tons. 

The  adoption  of  a  great  improvement  in  furnaces — ^the  hot- 
blast — ^in  1830,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  in  Great  Britain.  By  this  improvement  two 
tons  of  coal  would  do  the  work  of  seven,  with  the  old  furnaces. 
The  improvement  was  first  used  in  Scotland,  by  means  of 
which  the  production  in  ten  years  was  increased  firom  20,000 
to  37,000  tons. 

The  introduction  of  railroads  into  Great  Britain  largely 
increased  the  production  of  iron.  In  1836  it  was  1,000,000 
tons;  and  in  1839,  1,248,781  tons.  In  1847  and  1848,  the 
amount  had  risen  to  2,000,000  tons;  in  ]851,  to  2,500,000 
tons;  and  in  1852  to  2.701,000  tons.  The  probable  €unount 
of  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain,  in  1854,  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000  tons.* 

The  annexed  tabular  statement,  which  we  find  in  Mr. 
Whitney's  work,  shows  the  estimated  production  of  iron  in 

*  Whitney*!  HetalUc  Wealth,  pp.  451-2. 
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produces)  or  did  produce  a  few  years  ago,  about  two  and  a 

naif  tons  of  iron  per  day,  using  charcoaL 

Vermont  contains  iron  in  immense  quantities.  The  western 
base  of  the  Green  mountains  is,  we  may  say,  almost  entirely 
iron  ore  of  the  tertiarv  age,  and  bog  ore  is  scattered  through- 
out the  State.  In  1849  there  were  ten  blast  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion, producing  about  4,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum,  but  capa- 
ble of  yielding  double  that  amount 

In  masiochusetts  iron  has  been  manufactured  ever  since 
1702,  when  the  first  fiimace  was  erected  at  Pembroke.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ten  furnaces  were  in 
operation,  but  they  stopped  for  the  want  of  ore  and  fueL  The 
best  ores  at  present  in  tne  State  are  west  of  the  Connecticut 
They  are  extensively  worked,  using  charcoal  exclusively, 
which,  however,  cost  only  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  cem 
per  bushel,  delivered  at  the  works.  In  1849,  in  Berkshire 
county  there  were  seven  furnaces,  hot-blast,  and  all  using 
water  power.  The  ore-beds  of  West  Stockbridge  are  very 
rich.  The  mine  is  opened  for  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
the  dolid  vein  of  ore  is  more  than  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The 
anK>unt  of  iron  produced,  in  Massachusetts,  is  about  12,000 
tons  annually. 

Connecticut  has  many  iron  mines,  but  they  are  not  all  worked. 
In  Roxbury  is  a  great  mine,  the  vein  of  which  is  firom  six  to 
eight  feet  in  widti,  but  it  lies  unworked.  The  best  mines  are 
in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  State,  and  are  of  the  same 
excellent  character  as  those  of  western  Massachusetts.  They 
give  employment  to  five  furnaces.  In  Litchfield  county  there 
are  sixteen  furnaces,  capable  of  yielding  12,000  tons  per  an- 
num. These  are  supjnied  fi-om  the  (Xe  Hill  mine  at  Salis- 
bury. This  mine  is  a  vast  deposite  of  hematite  ore,  of  the 
tertiary  formation.  The  iron  is  of  the  finest  quality.  This 
mine  alone  has  produced,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  some 
300,000  tons  of  ore.  The  iron  manufactured  firom  the  Salis- 
bury mine  costs  the  producers  from  S20  to  $23  per  ton. 

In  New  York  the  deposites  of  iron  ore  are  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale,  and  of  the  most  varied  character.  The  rich  mines 
of  Columbia  and  Dutchess  counties  had  in  operation  seven 
fitfnaces,  in  1849.  Some  of  them  seem  inexhaustible.  The 
Amenia  bed  of  ore  had  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  forty- 
five  feet  in  1838,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  how  much  deeper 
the  vein  extends.  The  ore  yields  fifly  per  cent,  of  pig  iron, 
and  the  mine  about  6,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Prescott  ore- 
bed  in  Columbia  county  has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
thirty-two  feet,  without  finding  the  Dottom  of  it,  the  ore  all  the 
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whfle  improving  in  quality.  In  Putnam,  Orange,  and  West- 
chester counties  are  immense  quantities  of  iron,  but  for  the 
most  part  neglected.  Professor  Beck  thinks  that  no  equal 
area,  in  any  part  of  the  §lobe,  contains  so  much  iron.  The 
most  astonishmg  beds  of  u'on  ore  exist  wherever  mines  have 
been  opened,  but  little  has  been  done  thus  far. 

The  entire  northern  region  of  New  York,  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  ores  of  iron  of 
the  first  qualitj^. 

New  Jeney  is  also  immensely  rich  in  mines  of  iron.     These 

mmes  are  scattered  over  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  most  extensiveljr  worked  beds  are  those  of  Morris  county. 

There  were  in  Morris  county,  in  1853,  about  fifty  forges  m 

operation,  with  ninety  fires,  each  fire  yielding  about  seventy 

Ions  of  blooms  and  bar  iron  annually,  with  a  consumption  of 

42,000  bushels  of  charcoal.    There  are  extensive  roUine  mills 

at  Dover,  Bockaway,  Powerirille,  Boonton,  and  Chariotten- 

burg.    The  Boonton  works  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 

best  managed  in  the  country.     The  blast  furnace  produced, 

in  1851,  more  than  5,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  using  10,000  tons 

of  anthracite  coal.    The  same  establishment  produced  in  seven 

months;  in  1852-'3,  3,774  tons  of  pig;  3,009  tons  of  rolled 

nail-plate ;  and  886  tons  of  rolled  spike-rod ;  also  836  tons  of 

raikoad  spikes,  and  5,617  of  cut  nans.    The  five  rolling  mills, 

mentionea  above,  employ  five  hundred  hands,  and  work  up 

16,000  tons   of  iron,  consuming  9,000  tons  of  anthracite. 

They  produce  13,7fik)  tons  of  bar  iron,  hoops,  nails,  spikes, 

tc.,  worth  $1,000,000. 

Penmylvania  would  re(j[uire  a  volume  in  order  to  give  a 
complete  accoimt  of  its  u'on  resources,  even  with  what  we 
already  know  of  them ;  far  the  geological  survey  of  the  State, 
which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  1836,  is  not  yet  finished. 
Almost  the  whole  State  may  be  said  to  be  one  continuous 
mine  of  coal  and  iron.  Its  coal  mines  extend  over  a  surface 
of  15,000  square  miles,  a  surface  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

According  to  the  State  geologist,  the  ores  used  in  the  iron 
works  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  magnetic,  the  brown  oxide  of 
iron,  and  the  compact  carbonate.  The  two  latter  are  the 
mogt  extensively  difiused.  The  ores  yield  firom  sixty-three  to 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Of  the  sixty- two  counties 
in  the  State  forty-five  contained  iron  works,  in  1860 ;  and  in 
nine  out  of  the  seventeen  remaining  counties  iron  and  coal 
were  abundant,  their  remoteness  being  the  only  drawback. 
In  1850  there  were  three  hundred  and  tour  iron  furnaces  and 
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bloomeries  in  the  State,  employing  a  capital  of  $12,921,576. 
Thsy  were  capable  of  yielding,  annually,  550,959  tons  of 
marketable  iron.  In  J847  tbey  produced  389,350  tons,  and 
in  1849,  253,370  tons. 

In  1850  Pennsylvania  had  in  operation  two  hundred  char- 
coal furnaces  and  rolling  mills  for  the  conversion  of  cast  into 
wrought  iron.  The  capital  invested  was  $7,580,500.  The 
quantity  of  wrought  iron  produced  in  1847,  was  203,727 
tons;  and  in  1849,  136,853  tons.  It  had  also,  in  1849,  thir- 
teen establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  producing 
6,078  tons,  annually. 

The  total  iron  industry  of  Pennsylvania',  in  1850,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

Blast-furnacet  and  bloomeries 904 

Charcoal  fomaces  and  roUincr  mills 200 

Capital  invested  in  lands,  buildings,  and  michineiy.  ..•••..  |20,502,076 

Number  of  men  employed 30,103 

Number  of  horses  employed • 13,5G2 

Number  of  men  otherwise  dependent  on  the  iron  works  for 

their  support 11,513 

Value  of  wood  and  coal  consumed. . .  • ^,879,884 

The  progress  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania, 
since  1828,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  showing  ibe 
amount  of  pig  iron  produced  at  different  periods.  It  is  com- 
plete from  the  Census  returns  of  1850.  Some  of  the  amounts 
are  thought  to  be  quite  too  small : 

Jbns,  Am. 


1828 24,822 

1830 31,056 

1840 98,395 

1842 151,885 

1843 190,000 


1844 246,000 

1846 368,056 

1847 388,805 

1849 253,000 

1850 285,703 


Since  1850,  according  to  Mr.  Whitney,  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  cannot  give  returns  down  to  date. 

Maryland  has  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  exten- 
sively and  successfully  ever  since  1756,  at  which  time  it  had 
eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges  in  operation.  The  ores  used 
are  from  the  tertiaiy  and  the  coal  measures  principally ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces  are  situated  near  tide-water 
and  in  the  coal  region,  which  covers  an  area  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles.  The  principal  works  are  in  Alle- 
ghany county.  In  1853  there  were  in  Maryland  thirty-one 
blast-furnaces,  capable  of  producing  70,500  tons  of  iron  an- 
nually. According  to  the  Census  of  1850,  there  were  then  in 
the  State  eighteen  blast-furnaces,  producing  43,641  tons  of 
pig  iron. 
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In  Virginia^  which  also  abounds  with  coal  and  iron,  there 
were  four  iron  furnaces  in  operation  as  early  as  1732,  these 
being  among  the  first  erected  in  North  America.  In  western 
Virgmia  there  is  a  coal  field  covering  an  area  of  20,000  square 
miles,  associated  with  iron.  The  eastern  coal  fields  are  also 
extensive,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  valuable  iron  ore.  Hardly 
any  portion  of  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Whitney,  is  more 
highty  favored,  as  respects  the  location  and  extent  of  its  min- 
eral wealth  than  Virginia.  The  geological  survey  of  the 
State  is  yet  unfinished,  and  therefore  a  full  statement  of  its 
metallic  resources  cannot  now  be  given.  Enough,  however, 
is  known  to  sustain  the  above  statements.  Iron  is  extensively 
manufactured  at  Wheeling;  and  according  to  the  census  of 
1850  there  were  then  in  the  state  twenty-nme  blast  furnaces, 
producing  22,163  tons  of  pig  iron ;  and  thirty-nine  iron  works, 
producing  15,328  tons  of  wrought  iron. 

In  North  Carolina  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  made  but 
little  progress.  In  1860,  according  to  the  census  returns  it 
produced  only  four  hundred  tons.  The  geological  survey  of 
the  State  has  as  yet  afforded  no  information  regarding  iron. 
What  has  been  discovered  is  of  little  value. 

In  South  Carolina^  according  to  Mr.  Tuomey,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  iron,  though  the  returns  of  the  last  census  exhibit 
no  information  on  the  subject  There  are,  however,  eight  or 
ten  blast-furnaces  in  the  State,  according  to  Mr.  Tuomey,  but 
ihey  yield  only  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  The  iron  beds  are 
chiefly  in  Union,  York,  and  Spartanburg  districts,  but  the  geo- 
logical report  does  not  speak  highly  of  them.  Further  devel- 
opments are  necessary  before  a  decided  opinion  can  be  given. 
The  ores  are  chiefly  the  magnetic,  specular,  and  brown  hema- 
tite. 

But  little  can  be  said  of  the  iron  deposites  of  Georgia.  In 
1849  there  were  two  blast-fiirnaces  on  the  Etowah  river,  near 
Cartersville,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  which 
yielded  about  six  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day,  when  in  blast. 
The  census  returns  of  1860  report  three  furnaces  in  operation 
in  the  State,  yielding  nine  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron  and 
828,000  worth  of  other  products. 

In  Alabama  an  abundance  of  iron  exists  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.    There  were  eight  furnaces  in  operation  in  1§49, 

C'ucing  about  three  tons  per  day.   The  manufacture  in  Ala- 
a  is  but  little  developea. 
Tenneiiee  is  one  of  the  most  important  iron  producing  States 
in  the  Union.     The  ^reat  Appalachian   coal-field  extends 
through  the  State,  and  iron  furnaces  are  numerous.    In  1850 
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they  produced  90,420  tons  of  iron.  In  1849  there  were  ten 
blast-furnaces  in  Dickinscm  county  alone,  and  five  forges. 
The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  the  State  is  Ibrty-seven,  and 
ninety-two  bloonoeries.  Tennessee  in  1840  was  the  third  ircm- 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  now  about  the  fifth  in  rank. 

The  resources  of  Kentucky^  in  respect  to  coal  and  iron,  are 
immense.  Its  coal-beds  cover  an  area  of  12,000  square  noiles, 
and  the  bituminous  coal-seams  are  everywhere  accompanied 
by  iron  ore.  According  to  the  last  census  it  had  twenty-one 
blast-furnaces  in  operation. 

In  Ohio  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  of  late  years  made 
rapid  progress.  Both  coal  and  iron  occur  there  together  in 
vast  quantities;  but  the  use  of  chcu'coal  is  as  yet  very  general 
At  Ironton,  in  Lawrence  county,  there  were  in  1853  ten  blast- 
furnaces, which  produced  during  that  year  20,000  tons  of  pi^- 
iron.  The  whole  amount  produced  annually  in  that  county  is 
estimated  at  28,000  tons.  In  1850  there  were  thirty-five 
blast-furnaces  in  operation  in  the  State,  producing  annually 
52,658  tons,  which  amount  is  far  below  the  quantity  now  pro- 
duced. 

In  Michigan  iron  ore  is  abundantly  distributed  through  the 
State,  and  there  is  a  plenty  of  coal ;  but  the  manufacture  of 
iron  has  not  yet  commenced,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 
There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject.  These  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  Lower  Peninsula.  In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  oor- 
derinff  on  Lake  Superior,  there  is  iron  enough  to  supply  the 
world  for  ages.  It  occurs  there  in  literally  mountain  masses. 
The  ores  are  found  at  intervals  in  a  belt  of  slates  fixim  6  to  25 
miles  wide,  extending  westward  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
150  miles,  and  about  12  miles  or  less  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior-  The  iron  is  in  many  places  nearly  chem- 
ically pure,  and  needs  no  mining,  as  the  ore  lies  in  knobs  and 
ridges  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  general  level, 
needing  only  to  be  blasted  off,  or  worked  in  a  quarry,  like  any 
other  rock  above  ground.  But  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  from  these  rich  deposites,  owin^  to  a 
want  of  facilities  for  transportation  to  market.  These  iacili- 
ties  are  now  afforded  by  the  canal,  just  finished,  connecting 
Lake  Superior  with  Huron.  In  1863  there  were  onfy  two 
fiirnaces,  which  produced  800  tons  of  blooms.  Now  that  the 
canal  is  finished  around  the  falls  of  Saut  Ste.  Mariey  the  iroa 
business  of  Lake  Superior  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Indiana  and  Ittinou  are  both  rich  in  iioa  and  coal ;  but,  as 
yet,  they  have  been  but  little  engaged  in  developing  tlie  ex- 
tent ana  value  of  those  minerals.    In  1850  there  were  only 
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four  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  both  of  those  States*  Geo- 
logical surveys  are  now  in  progress,  but  as  yet  little  is  known 
with  certainty  regarding  the  mineral  wealth  of  those  States. 
If  the  deposites  of  iron  and  coal  are  as  extensive  and  valuable 
as  they  are  represented  to  be,  both  of  those  States  will  soon 
bold  a  high  rank  among  the  iron  manu&cturing  States  of  the 
Union. 

In  Missouri  there  are  some  of  the  most  astonishing  iron  de- 
posites in  the  world.  It  contains  literally  mountains  of  the 
richest  iron  ore  in  the  Union.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  ^eat  Iron  Mountain  and  of  Pilot  Knob  in  Mis- 
souri. There  is  iron  enough  there  to  suj^ly  the  whole  world 
for  100  generations.  The  Iron  Mountain  is  a  flattened  dome- 
shaped  elevation  about  200  feet  high.  The  ore  is  a  nearly 
pure  peroxide  of  iron.  In  1862  there  were  two  blast  furnaces 
at  the  Iron  Mountain,  making  nine  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 
The  only  difliculty  in  the  way  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  Mis- 
souri is  the  remoteness  of  the  mines  from  market.  This  diffi- 
culty will  be  soon  overcome  by  a  railroad  now  constructing 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  iron  region. 

The  Pilot  Knob  is  about  650  feet  high,  and  is  capped  with 
iron.  In  1852  there  was  at  Pilot  Knob  a  bloomery  with  six 
fires,  and  a  blast  iumace,  both  making  about  4,000  tons  an- 
nually. The  abundance  and  purity  of  the  ore  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. There  are  many  other  localities  in  Missouri  rich  in 
iron  that  have  not  vet  been  worked.  Indfeed,  scarcely  nothing 
has,  as  yet,  been  clone  in  Missouri  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
considering  the  immense  quantities  which  it  contains. 

In  Jotoa  but  little  is  known  of  the  extent  of  the  iron  ores 
\yhich  it  contains.  It  is  known,  however,  to  contain  coal  and 
iron  in  large  quantities.  Owen's  geological  survey  of  Iowa 
throws  but  little  light  on  the  subject. 

Wisconsin  is,  like  Michiran,  rich  in  iron ;  but  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  deposites  renders  them  of  little  value.  They  are 
in  a  country  entirely  iminhabited,  and  from  18  to  28  miles 
from  Lake  Superior.  The  abundance  of  the  deposites  of  iron 
ores  through  the  whole  region  is  so  great  that  only  those  on 
navigable  streams  will  be  worked  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  only  iron  furnace  in  Wisconsin  is  at  the  Iron  Ridge,  in 
Dodge  county. 
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The  condition  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
in  1850,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Number  of  blast  fomaces  in  the  United  States 377 

Tons  of  piff  iron  produced. 564,755 

Rollinif  mubi,  bloomeries,  and  fbr|re8.  •  •  • 409 

Tons  of  wrought  iron  maide.  •  •  •• • 278,044 

Capital  invested ^17,346,425 

Tons  of  ore  used 1,579,309 

Value  of  raw  materials,  ftiel,  &c 7,005,289 

Number  of  hands  employed 20,448 

Value  of  entiro  products « |12,748,777 

The  progress  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
since  1810,  has  been  as  follows : 

Tom.  9^M. 


1810 54,000 

1828 130,000 

1829 142,000 

1830 165,000 

1831 190,500 

1832 200,000 

1840 347,000 


1842 215,0 

1845 486,000 

1846 765,000 

1847 800,000 

1849 800,000 

1850 600,000 

1854 1,000,000 


The  production  of  iron  throughout  the  world,  for  the  year 
1854,  is  estimated  as  follows  : 

Ibnt.  Jidatite  AmmaiL 

Russian  Empire 200,000 3.4 

Sweden  and  Norway.  • .  •  • 155,000 2.7 

Great  Britain... • 3,000,000 51.6 

Belgium..-. 300,000 5.2 

Prussia 150,000 2.6 

Saxony #. 7,000 1 

Austrian  Empire 225,000. .  • 3.9 

The  rest  of  Germany 100,000 1.7 

Switzerland , . . . .      15,000 2 

France. 600,000 10.3 

Spain 40,000 7 

lUly 25,000 4 

United  SUtes 1,000,000 17.2 


Quantity  made  by  the  whole  world.  .5,817,000  * 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  Great  Britain  produces 
more  than  half  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  the  world,  and 
that  this  country  is  the  next  greatest  producer.  According  to 
Heron  de  Villefosse,  the  entire  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the 
world  in  1808,  was  740,000  tons.  If  this  be  correct  the  iron 
manufacture  has  increased  eight-fold  in  the  last  half  century. 

Notwithstanding  the  inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron  ore  in 
this  country,  and  all  our  facilities  for  the  iron  manufacture,  it 
will  be  seen,  by  the  following  table  of  imports,  that  we  pay 
Europe  annually  millions  of  dollars  for  iron  alone. 

•  Whitney's  MeUllic  WealUi. 
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Pif ,  icrap, 

Btf  and 

Bteel. 

MaoQfactarw. 

ToUlTAlne.  ToUlamHof  iron 

cuOngB. 

wrought 

k  steel  imported. 
Tons. 

1849. 

.115,028 

196,343 

6,349 

15,010,676 

114,910,361           317,720 

1850. 

.  86,034 

279,875 

6,116 

6,000,497 

17,524,459           372,025 

1851. 

.  75,837 

398,024 

7,803 

7,058,182 

18,738,102           381,664 

1852. 

.  99,654 

356,383 

9,027 

6,846,767 

20,495,086           455,064 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  pay  foreign  countries 
about  $20,000,000  annually  for  iron.  Of  this  $18,487,672  go 
to  England ;  $773,674  to  Norway  and  Sweden ;  $320,000  to 
Russia;  $424,747  to  Belgium;  $243,427  to  France;  and 
8411,982  to  other  countries.  These  last  amounts  include 
some  small  quantities  re-exported,  and  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

Our  exports  of  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  in  1851,  amounted 
to  $2,273,500 ;  and  in  1852,  to  $2,720,000.  In  1852  we  im- 
ported near  5CK),000  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  and  exported  about 
10,000  tons  of  pig  and  wrought  iron.  Mr.  Whitney,  in  his 
Metallic  of  the  United  States,  estimates  the  present  consump- 
tion of  iron  in  this  country  at  1,500,000  tons. 

Mant^faeiures  (f  Pig  h-m  in  the  United  SiateSy  1850. 


CftplUL 


K41V  ruftterJAl  u^^d.      MojidB 


ore* 


ViUue. 


wa^es  per 
tndQth. 


!■* 


Ti^nsof 
pig  ir^m. 


Auflua)  product. 


OUier 
products 


S 


Uimaasi 

Se*  Tort . , , 


Tvtel.... 


S45,600 

65,<iO0 
T2JXM> 
9S*,T0t) 
lit  4, 000 
1,42^,000 

15.000 

«,00O 

m,ooo 

fine, 000 

85,000 

l,lHi8,000 

8,570, 4i& 

§a,£00 

eis,soo 

15,000 


1,J 
a5,4fi0 

5,500 

5,200 

T3,010 

%,m 

ST,«09 
»,T0O 
ST.OOO 
500 
51,566 
46,SB5 

140,610 

T,fi78 
5T,S1* 
S,QO0 


tejTO 

539,  %25 
S5.940 
lfi,5frf) 

560, 15a 

I4,eia9 

560,1251 

185,141 

14,00ft 

&7,86T 

4,  BOii 

8511,021 
2T,&f)0 

680,081 
8,733,427 

2M.9O0 
4ft,  175 

S,S5(I 


40 
148 
135 
150 


10 


LS45 

71 

1,870 

368 

25; 

S84 

10! 

60O 

505 

26 

3,415 

9,285 

I,n3l09 

10(1 

1,115 

60 


H 


%17M 
20. 
17,44,5. 

n.m.. 
25.00L 
20.2^4. 
«a.oo  .. 

20.14,. 
27.52  .. 

85.no.. 

24.28}.. 

la.w... 

21  .SO.. 
25.0^J].. 

ti.oo;*. 

24.4S  .. 
21  .m. 
12. 81  is. 
22.08';.. 
12,760, 
80.00  .. 


562 


$5,000 


70 


13,420     ^i\im 


17,  m,4S6 1 ,  6T9, 81?  n,  0P5,28».20, 29&|150 


19, 

52, 
♦2S5, 
SO, 
8, 
2S, 


900 
700 
S50 
245 
4^ 
541 
2fe7 
OClt 
250 
20<> 
CK3I 
02a 
4Jm 
6S6 
71)2 
424J 
2tiO 
163 


28,  (Kk) 


10,000 


96,000 


I 
5,0001 


12,8CK>j 


40,000 
41,91)0 


122,500 

70,200 
58,006 

€04,08? 

34^,616 

1,056,400 

295,  ]2» 

814,00(1 

5,000 

560,544 

597,920 

12,500 

1,35,%*^ 

6,071,515 

t76,10O 

58,000 

521,924 

27,000 


5C3,  7H   259, 700  12, 74ft,  727 

I  ) 


*  649,243  tons  of  mineral  coal  used  and  54,465^  boshela  charcoal. 
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MamtfiuiureB  itf  Ir&n  Casting  in  the  United  States,  1850. 


States,  Ac. 


I 


Raw  material  iiM<L 


Tooi 
pig  iron. 


Toot 

old 

metal. 


Toiu 
ore. 


YaLofraw 
material, 
ftiel,*o, 


ployed. 


Average 

WAgeeper 

month. 


Fem. 


Products. 


Alabama  ... 
Oalifomia  .. 
OoIm  Dial.  of. 
Ooanecticnt. . 
Delaware... 

Oeorffia 

lUinou 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kentucky... 
Louisiana.... 

Maine 

Maryland.... 
Masaachos'ta 
Michigan.... 
Missiartppl... 

Miaaoorl 

N  Hampshire 
New  Jeraey.. 
Mew  York.... 
N.  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

PennaylTania 
Rhode  laland. 
S.  OaroUna 
Tennessee  . 

Tezaa 

Tcrmont... 
Tirginia... 
Wisconsin . 


$216,925 

6.000 

14,000 

680,800 

878,600 

85,000 

S60,400 

8S,900 

5,600 

502,800 

265,000 

150,100 

860,100 

1,48»,068 

195,450 

100,000 

181,000 

282,700 

608,250 

4,822,482 

11,500 

2,088,850 

8,422,024 

488,800 

185,700 

189,500 

16,000 

290,720 

471,180 

116,860 


Total. 


17,416,881 


2,848 

75 

646 

11,886 

4,440 

440 

4,818 

1,968 

81 

9,781 

1,660 

8,601 

7,220 

81,184 

2,494 

1,107 

6,100 

6,678 

10,666 

106,046 

102 

87,656 

60,601 

8,018 

160 

1.682' 

260! 

5,270; 

1,871^ 


887 


845 


8,861 


200 
600 

860 
8,212 


1,848 
810 


2,000 


2,800 
6,060 


874 

205 

15 


$102,066 

8,680 

18,100 

861,868 

168,862 

11,060 

178,880 

66,018 

805,688 

75,800 

112,670 

260,100 

1,067,004 

91366 

60,870 

188,114 

177,060 

801,048 

8,808,768 

1,100,700 

2,872,467 

266,287 

20,128 

00,085 

8,400 

160.608 

207,014 

86,080 


812 

8 

27 

042 

860 


14) 

17 

668 

847 
848 
761 

1,606 
887 
112 
207 
874 
808 

6,085 
15 

2,758 

4,782 
800 
158 
861 
85 
881 
810 


80 


$80.06 
28.88 
27.05 
27.08 
28.86 
27.48 
28.60 
26.74 
82.85 
24.80 
85.60. 
20.00 
27.50. 
80.00. 
86.68. 
87.01. 
10.68. 
88.06. 
24.00. 
27.49. 
28.46. 
27.82. 
27.55 
80.63. 
18.50 
17.06 
48.48. 
88.87. 
10.01 
86.78. 


$8.00 


4.16 


6.00 


6.00 


4.00 
4.60 


0.44 


$271,196 
20.740 
41,«»l 
981,400 
267.468 
46,200 
441, 1» 
140,430 
8,800 
744,610 
812,000 
266,000 
686,000 

117,400 

886,496 

871,710 

686,490 

6.921,180 

12,807 

8.069.890 

6,8M,861 

738.  TOO 

8T,688 

264,6S& 

56,CiO0 

460, 6S1 

674,416 

216,199 


845,85811,416 


0.850,»10.846,26628,641 


46 


'85.106,1» 


•  Tons  of  mineral  coal  naed,  100,801;  boahela  coke  and  oharcoal,  2,418,750;  tons  of  eastiof 
made.  822,745. 

Man^faeturts  of  WrtfUght  Iron  in  the  United  States,  1850. 


States. 


I 


Hands  em- 
ployed. 


Male.  Fem. 


Average 

wages  per 

month. 


Male.   Fem. 


Annual  pro- 
duct. 


Alabama 

Oonnecticot...  . 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Maaaachnsetta... 

Miaeoari 

New  HampsUre. 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  OaroUna.., 

OWo 

Pennaylrania.... 
Rhode  laland.... 

Tennesaee 

Termont 

▼irglnia. 


.1 


$7,000 

601,000 

75,000 

0,800 

17,000 

176,000 

412,060 

2,661,100 

42,800 

7,000 

1,800,808 

1,871,650 

170,800 

164,800 

7,828,016 

800,400 

766,060 

77,200 

747,911 


$8,866 

617,664 

86,410 

4,186 

4,485 

180,600 

866,816 

8,480,688 

84,600 

11,676 

666,866 

8,806,441 

60,060 

108,148 

6,808,668 

118,188 

885,616 

88,0" 

681,8 


84 

804 

47 

86 

88 

168 

468 

8,478 

101 

0 

088 

8,180 

808 

878 

6,601 

888 

781 

70 

1,181 


$16J0 
81.60 
86.53 
11.86 
87.46 
88.06 
84.81 
80.46 
80.00 
81.84 
87.81 
86.01. 
10.48 
80.66. 
86.81 
67.85. 
15.80 
88.06. 
86.41. 


6.00 
4.00 


18.70 


18.84 

'4!  78 

i.ii 
i.io 


$T.R)6 

847, !» 

88,  W 

12,884 

11,  T« 

299,700 

771,481 

•«,008,8« 

68,700 

20,40) 

1,079,576 

8,758,5*7 

127, 84> 

0,294.g« 

288.690 

670,  OlS 

ir.sw 
1.098,  as 


Total 166217,088,27018,624,777116,110      188 1 88,889,871 

«NaU  fiMtoriea,  spike  and  tack  lacloded. 
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PiODvcT  or  Manvfatvres,  Muono,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  t^e  Uvitbd 
States,  in  1850. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  United  States  census  of  1850 
to  ascertain  very  minutely  the  statistics  of  industry  in  the 
several  States ;  and,  although  the  eflfort  was  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful, an  immense  amount  of  valuable  information  was 
elicted  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  many  instructive  com- 
parisons and  deductions.  The  details  of  this  information  have 
not  yet  been  made  public  by  the  government. 

The  following  taole  includes  the  aggregates  of  all  returns 
made  by  individuals  or  companies  prooucing  each  to  the 
value  of  $500  and  over. 

The  capital  invested  in  real  and  personal  estate  is 
$527,209,193 ;  the  value  of  raw  material  used,  including  fuel, 
$554,655,038;  the  amount  paid  for  labor,  $229,736,377,  and 
the  gross  annual  value  produced  $1,013,336,463,  making.  43 
})er  cent,  profit  upon  the  whole  investment.  The  ratio  of  pro- 
tits  in  the  several  States  is  also  given,  presenting  some  anoma- 
lies which  cannot  at  present  be  reconciled.  Those  who  will 
examine  the  manufacturing  returns  of  1840  and  1820  will  find 
still  greater  anomalies.  The  figures  riving  the  number  of 
hands  employed  and  the  value  of  annual  product  are  no  doubt 
entirely  correct,  the  chances  of  error  being  mainly  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested. An  average  profit  of  43  per  cent,  would  not  be  too 
high  for  the  whole  industrial  operations  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  of  all  ages  was  719,479  males  and 
225,512  females;  total,  944,991. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  product  be- 
longs to  the  middle  States,  more  than  a  fourth  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  only  about  one-twentieth  to  the  South ;  the  slave- 
holding  States  have  but  one-fifth  of  the  industrial  product  of 
the  non-slaveholdinff,  exclusively  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Profits  are  lowest  in  New  England  and  largest  in  the  north- 
west 

In  1810,  Albert  Gallatin  estimated  the  annual  product  of 
American  manufactures  at  $120,000,000.  The  census  of  that 
year  gave  168  cotton  mills  with  90,000  spindles.  We  have 
now  over  1,000  establishments  of  every  description  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
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Product  of  Manufactures,  Mining  and  the  Medumie  Arts,  1850. 


S^atet  and  Territories 


AlBbftnui  .  ■_ 

Ark^tuiii 

C*ilf(HTitiu,.  ♦,-..... 
CujqjnMa,  District  of 

CoriGeeHcat  , ^ , 

t>v1&  ware 

TIartil* 

Georgia. .  -  H  *  * 

minoU 

iQdE^nft  ,.,  ^ ....... . 

Toir*.,... ..*, 

Kebtficlcj .  ^  .....>■ . 

LoqIsIauh,.  . ..... 

Uftlne.,... 

MarylAnd 

ILiiueihiiHtt*. , 

Mlefaipm 

MlMlMippt 

MfMom-T 

New  Ffampt]itr«.>.., 
New  JerKj.  .^...,-. 

Nc*  Yerk..,. 

Kflfth  CaroUiift .  H . « , 

Oldo 

FiBfmr1ruil&  «.....< 
Rlioda  lsljLnd...H', 

Bootb  CfttaUnii 

TeAiieufie  „.«..... 

Texu  .H.«.' 

Vennfint 

TtniaU 

Wk««iiiiiii... ...... 

1  i  Minoeiotii  ,  ,. 
I  ^     N<;w  Mexico. 

b^  1  Oppkob 

T&laU.,..*...... 


O&pJtal. 


1,(I0«,1»T 

ia,  880,818 

ft,9T8,MB 

T.Ml.dOS 
13,390,784 

a,sia,QT4 

li,TOO,4D3 
I4,ts«,ll8 

la,  24^,114 
3f,194j3u 
D9, 004, 405 
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VIRGINIA  R&ILftOAD  CONTENTION. 


A  large  number  of  presidents,  directors,  and  other  officers  of  the  Tarioiu  inter- 
nal improvement  companies  of  Virfirinia,  met  lately  at  Richmond,  and  after  con- 
•iderable  discussion,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resohedf  That  it  should  be  not  only  the  policy,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of 
the  internal  improvement  companies  of  this  State  to  arrange  their  rates  uf  charge, 
and  to  refpilate  their  expenses  so  as  to  secure  a  fkir  profit  on  their  investment. 

Resolved,  That  is  due  alike  to  the  private  stockholders,  to  the  State,  and  to  tbe 
bond  holders,  in  all  cases  where  loans  exist  or  are  contemplated,  to  carry  on  tlie 
works  to  completion. 

Resolved,  That  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  may  lead  to  a  ruinous  reduction  of 
rates,  is  liable  to  just  condemnation,  and  should  be  restrained. 
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JUa^ved^  That  in  view  of  the  many  different  and  important  considerationB 
which  T&rioufily,  and  to  di0*erent  degrees,  inflaenccei  modify,  and  control  the 
policy  which  eadi  company  represented  in  this  conyention  should  adopt  in  rela- 
tion lU  rates  of  tolls  and  passenger  fares,  and  of  which  practical  experience 
enables  the  directory  of  each  to  be  the  best  judge  in  the  case  of  their  own  com- 
pany, it  is  inexpedient  to  establish  or  recommend  any  uniform  rate  of  tolls  and 
for  the  works  ox  internal  improvements  in  this  State. 

Resolved^  That  the  practice  of  giving  free  tickets  and  free  passage  over  the  pub- 
lic works  of  this  commonwealth  to  a  various  class  of  persons,  is  liable  to,  and  is 
becoming  a  great  and  growing  abuse,  most  difficult  to  restrain  and  injurious  to 
the  revalues  and  interest  of  the  companies  owning  these  works,  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth; and  that,  to  avoid  invidious  prejudices  and  imputations  against  any, 
it  be  recommended  to  all  those  companies  to  adopt  and  strictly  enforce  a  uniform 
restriction  on  the  privilege  of  free  passaffe,  either  with  or  without  free  tickets,  to 
the  following  classes  of  persons  only  in  the  interconmiunication  between  different 
companies :  let.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  and  officers  and  agents  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  2d.  The  governor,  first  and  second  auditors,  trea- 
surer, secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  hoard  of  public  works,  and  the  secretary 
thereof.  3d.  The  president  and  ex-presidents,  directors,  State  proxies,  chief  en- 
gineers and  acting  assistants  of  all  the  railroads  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  the 
president,  directors.  State  proxies,  chief  engineers,  and  acting  principal  assistant 
of  the  James  River  and  Canawha  canal;  conductors,  bB||gage  agents  of  routes 
connected  at  either  of  its  termini  with  the  route  over  which  the  free  passage  is 
fiven,  and  any  special  agents  employed  in  the  place  of  any  of  the  above  named 
persons,  of  all  of^whom,  as  well  as  of  their  substitutes,  the  production  of  a  free 
ticiet,  or  pass,  or  a  certificate  from  the  president  or  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  such  person  is  attached,  shall  be  remiired  as  an  evidence  of  their 
being  entitled  to  a  n'ee  passage.  4th.  Officers  of  any  telegraph  office,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  to  each,  by  which  telegraph  dispatches  are  sent  gratuitously  for  the 
company — provided,  however,  that  the  subject  of  free  tickets  affecting  persons 
patting  exclusively  over  their  road  be  under  the  control  of  each  road  respectively. 

Resolved f  That  the  present  rates  of  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  tne 
United  States  mail  are  much  lower  than  those  received  for  the  transportation  of 
other  freight,  at  a  much  less  speed,  and  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  services 
rendered. 

Stsolvtdf  That  the  convention  do  urge  on  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  the  propriety  of  taking  prompt  measures  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act 
to  rmnd  to  railroad  companies  all  the  duties  paid  on  iron  imported  since  the  4th 
of  March,  1851,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  all  railroad  iron  he'reafler  imported. 

Rtsolted,  That  the  legislature  be  petitioned  to  amend  the  general  railroad  law 
io  as  to  affix  the  weight  of  a  ton  at  two  thousand  pounds  in  estimating  the  tariff 
of  freights  on  railroads,  and  to  specify  the  limit  which  a  company  shall  he  allowed 
to  charge  as  *'  an  average  of  eight  cents  per  ton  per  mile." 

Resolttdt  That  tlie  transportation  of  freight  withmit  breaking  bulk  should  be 
encouraged  as  far  as  practicable;  and  that  wherever  such  an  arrangement  is  made 
between  two  or  more  companies,  the  following  regulations  be  recommended  for 
their  government. 

Each  company  shall  furnish,  for  the  through  business,  a  number  of  cars  pro- 
portioned, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  length  of  their  several  roads,  and  that,  to 
correct  any  inequality  arising  under  this  agreement,  the  company  owning  a  car 
Qsed  on  another  road  shall  receive  one-eight  part  of  the  freight  chaiged  on  that 
car  load  by  the  company  on  whose  road  it  is  running.  The  losses,  where  \  the 
facts  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  shall  be  paid  by  tlie  company  on  whose  roadf  the 
loa  occurs;  and  when  Uiere  is  any  doubt,  the  loss  shall  be  divided  betweeqr  the 
ttteral  companies,  in  proportion  to  the  freight  receivable  by  each  company  on 
the  article  lost.  The  damages  to  cars  are  to  be  repaired  by  the  company  on 
whose  road  the  damage  occurs,  to  be  ascertained  by  inspectors  appointed  by 
each  company. 

Raolttd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  the  rates  heretofore 
charffpl  on  our  railroads  are  not  remunerative. 

Mr'Gamett  stated,  during  a  discussion  of  the  first  of  his  resolutions,  that  the 
entire  amount  to  be  refunded  to  the  railroads  of  the  South  would  not  exceed 
MiOOO^MX).  Virginia,  within  ten  years  past,  had  not  spent  more  than  $2,500,000 
in  foreign  railroad  iron. 
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The  rates  for  panengers  on  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  are  3)  cents  permile; 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  4  cents  per  mile ;  Winchester  and  Potomac  rail- 
road $1  cents  per  mile  for  local,  and  2^  for  throogh  travel ;  Manassas  Gap  rail- 
road 4  cents  per  mile ;  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroad  5  cents  per  mile  for  local, 
and  3J  cents  for  through  travel ;  Petersbui^  rokd  SJ  cents  for  through,  and  4 
cents  for  local  travel  per  mile ;  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  4  cents  permile; 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad  5  7-11  cents  per  mile  for  first  class,  and  S^for 
second  class  travel — ^the  second  class  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  travel ;  South 
Side  railroad  4  to  5  cents  per  mile ;  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
railroad  4  cents  per  mile  for  local,  and  3|  for  through  travel ;  Richmond  and 
Danville  railroad  4  cents  per  mile  up  to  50  miles,  and  3|  for  through  travel ; 
James  River  and  Kanawha  canal  (|3  50  for  196  miles,  being  1'  cents  per  mile, 
of  which  the  company  receives  3  mills  per  mile. 
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CoLVMBua  (Obo.)  and  rbr  railroads. — We  find  in  the  Colombia  Times  and 
Sentinel  the  following  particulars  of  the  action  of  the  voters  and  of  the  City 
Council  in  relation  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  Mobile  and  Girard  and  Opelika 
roads: 

On  Monday  morning,  the  4th  instant,  the  polls  were  opened  at  the  Court 
House  to  test  the  sense  of  the  people  of  Columbus  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
a  further  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Uie  Mobile 
and  Girard  railroad,  and  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Montgomery  and  West 
.Point  railroad.  The  immense  interests  involved  created  very  annecessary 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  subscriptions,  as  the  result  de- 
monstrated. The  voters  came  boldly  to  the  polls,  and,  with  open  tickets,  voted 
for  the  subscriptions  in  a  continuous  stream  mitil  the  polls  were  cloeed.  The 
unanimity  ve*Y  soon  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  friends  of  subscription ;  the  result 
was  considered  certain ;  and  this,  doubtless,  will  account  for  the  &ct  that  though 
the  vote  was  a  large  one,  it  is  not  such  an  one  as  is  usually  rolled  in  exciting 
political  contests.  However,  both  subscriptions  were  sustained  by  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  city.  For  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point 
railroad  subscription  there  were  411  yeas  and  only  24  nays ;  tor  the  Mobile  and 
Girard  jailroad  subscription  there  were  397  yeas  and  only  35  nays.  We,  there- 
fore, re^rd  the  subscriptions  to  both  roads  as  sanctioned  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  of  Columbus. 

At  night  the  council  met  and  the  return  of  the  election  was  reported  by  the 
managers. 

Al£rman  Morton  moved  that  the  farther  consideration  of  the  subscription  be 
postponed  for  the  present,  and  supported  his  motion  by  a  speech,  in  which  he 
urged  delay.  Aldermen  Hall,  Foster,  and  Matheson,  opposed  the  motion,  and 
upon  taking  the  vote  the  motion  was  lost— ayes  2,  nays  7. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  making  a 
subscription  of  |1 50,000  to  the  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad:  ayes  7,  nays 2. 
Adapted. 

the  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  resolutions  making  a  subscription  of 

^,000  to  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad  :  ayes  6,  nays  1.    Adopted. 

.  fe  are  happy,  therefore,  to  announce  that  the  city  of  Columbus  has  made  a 
further  subscription  of  $150,000  to  the  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad,  and  of 
f  50,000  to  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad. 

The  result  of  tliis  action  will  be,  that  in  twelve  months  from  date  the  cities  of 
Columbus  and  Montgomery  will  connect  by  railway,  and  that  the  next  crop  of 
Chunnenugee  and  Union  Springs,  and  the  regions  round  about,  will  be  brought 
to  Columbus.    The  future  prosperity  of  our  city  is  secured. 
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EDUCATION. 
COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SBVSIll  STATES. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,* 

The  schools  of  our  State  again  claim  attention,  and  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  essays  named  in  the  rubric  to  devote  a 
few  more  words  to  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Taber's  speech  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
ciiy  and  State.  It  was  delivered,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
College  chapel,  in  Columbia,  by  appointment  of  the  class  of 
which  the  orator  was  a  member.  It  was,  therefore,  so  far  as 
ihe  public  was  concerned,  a  private  affair ;  merely  an  essay, 
read  before  a  class  meeting  for  the  gratification  of  the  class, 
and  strangers  were  courteously  invited  to  attend  and  be 
pleased.  The  speech  itself  falls  under  that  class  of  oratory 
known  as  the  demonstrative.  It  was  got  up  to  order,  with  the 
laudable  mothre  of  gratifying  old  friends,  certainly  with  no 
design  of  upsetting  the  constitution  of  the  State,  nor  of  derang- 
ing the  order  of  society.  The  orator  receives  the  usual  meed 
of  applnuse,  and  is  satisfied  with  having  pleasantly  and  grace- 
fully acquitted  himself  before  his  old  fnends.  All  seems  fair, 
and  the  oration  (be  it  said,  without  any  disparagement)  bids 
fair  to  travel  the  way  of  all  orations,  when,  lo!  a  journal  from 
the  mountains  denounces  it  as  advocating  aristocratic  tyranny ; 
the  orator  is  burnt  in  eflSgy  in  Columbia,  his  house  in  Charles- 
ton visited  by  an  insulting  mob,  and  his  family  outraged  by 
persons  calling  themselves  Carolinians,  and  a  public  meeting 
IS  held,  at  which  (without  a  single  passage  fix)m  his  speech 
being  read  or  quoted,  to  give  a^shade  of  color  to  their  outrage- 
ous and  atrocious  proceedings)  the  speech  and  its  author  are 
solemnly  held  up  to  the  public  as  objects  of  scorn  and  denun- 
ciation, and  the  proceedings  duly  recorded  in  the  city  journals 
of  the  following  day. 

•  The  citizen  of  Clfarleston  feels  his  brow  suffused  with  the 
blush  of  shame  whilst  he  thus  records  the  conduct  of  his 
townsmen.    He  has  not  hesitated  to  call  their  proceedings 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  for  this  paper.  It  is  the 
fint  liberty  of  the  kind  we  have  taken  with  oar  neij^hbor,  in  wnose  editorial 
Krvice  a  part  of  oar  younger  days  were  spent  and  for  whose  welfare  we  have 
always  felt  a  filial  solicitude. 

1.  E$8€fUials  <tfa  Republic;  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Class  of  1848»  at 
their  Quinquennial  Meeting,  in  Columbia.    By  W.  R.  Taber. 

2.  Ijtittr  to  his  Exeelleney  Governor  Manning,  on  Public  Inetruction  in  South 
CaroHna,    By  J.  H.  Tboknwbll.    Columbia :  R.  W.  Gibbes  &  Co.     1853. 
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outrageous  and  atrocious.  It  is  a  deadly  blow  aimed,  not  at 
the  liberty  of  speech  alone,  but  even  of  opinion.  Mr.  Taber's 
speech  was  one  in  which  the  public  had  no  concern*  II  was 
prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  his  classmates.  It  was  not 
even  printed.  If  his  sentiments  had  been  those  of  a  noble  of 
the  age  of  Froissart,  had  they  even  exceeded  in  aristocratic 
malignity  all  that  the  fertile  imagination  of  his  Greenville  com- 
mentator could  conceive,  still  the  speech  was  but  the  private, 
nay,  in  some  sort,  the  confidential  emression  of  his  views. 
He  appeared  in  no  public  capacity.  He  carried  no  preten- 
sions beyond  those  of  a  very  clever  young  man.  The  country 
was  in  a  state  of  profound  repose.  No  interest  was  under  dis- 
cussion which  could  elicit  the  slightest  agitation  in  men's 
minds.  Had  he  advocated  the  expediency  of  elevating  one  of 
his  classmates  to  a  despotic  throne,  no  harm  would  have  fol- 
lowed. Nay,  had  he  even  proposed  the  murder  in  cold  blood 
of  the  people  represented  as  so  offensive  to  his  aristocratic 
tastes,  every  mother's  son  of  the  people  would  have  slept  that 
night  in  as  perfect  security  of  life  and  liberty  ^  if  the  aiisto- 
.  cratic  ukase  had  never  been  issued.  Such  extravagances  de- 
serve no  notice  but  silent  contempt.  But  when  it  appears 
that  the  only  fault  of  Mr.  Taber  is,  that  he  aims  at  so  much 
for  the  people  that  the  most  sanguine  democrat  must  pro- 
nounce him  a  visionary ;  that  he  aims  to  abolish  democracy 
by  elevating  every  citizen  to  his  own  aristocratic  level — we 
would  ask  those  who  so  grossly  and  inhumanly  insulted  and 
abused  him,  on  the  mere  statement  of  a  remote  newspaper, 
what  reparation  can  they  make  for  their  folly  ?  by  what  noble 
acts  of  citizenship  do  they  propose  to  wipe  off  the  stain  which 
they  have  so  cruelly  attached  to  our  escutcheon  ? 

Oratory  has  been  hitherto  rather  a  favorite  exercise  among 
our  young  men.  The  candidate  for  popular  favor  embraces 
eagerly  Uie  opportunity  of  treating  the  public  with  a  brick 
from  his  collection  of  moral  and  poUtical  wisdom,  and  profits 
by  the  occasion  to  bring  forward  his  best  samples.  But  the 
events  of  December  last  may  materially , change  our  condition 
in  this  respect.  A  garbled  report  may  raise  a  serious  storm 
about  the  young  orator's  head.  It  is  pleasant  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  popularity ;  but  few  men  can  receive  an  insulting 
mob  with  perfect  indifference.  It  is  a  goodly  thing  to  see  our 
statues  adorning  the  market  place  and  thoroughfares  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  see  our  own  effigy  committed 
to  the  flames  amid  the  shouts  and  execrations  of  an  enraged 
populace.  It  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  complimentary  resolutions,  but  it  is  like  the  shadow  of 
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deaih  to  find  public  opinion  organizing  itself  to  pronounce  our 
condemnation.  If  these  insults  and  execrations  fall  upon  one 
who  is  conscious  of  deserving  them,  nothing  can  palliate  the 
pain  of  the  sting  which  they  inflict;  but  the  right-minded  and 
innocent  man  may  sustwi  himself  under  all  these  outrages,  by 
bis  indignation  at  the  presumption  of  ignorance,  and  iiis  con- 
tempt for  those  who  undertlake  to  condemn  without  even 
knowing  wherefore. 

But  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our  sub- 
ject— the  free  school  system  of  South  Carolina — about  which, 
as  a  new  flection  will  take  place  before  the  legislature  assem- 
bles again,  we  desire  now  to  say  a  few  more  last  words. 

The  subject  of  popular  instruction  has  so  far  interested 
our  legislature,  as  to  induce  it  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
the  year  1853  of  double  the  usual  amount  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  free  schools  in  the  State.  We  looked  with  some 
Interest  for  the  results  of  this  legislative  liberality,  and  as  the 
schools  were,  at  the  last  session,  reduced  to  their  usual  stipend, 
'  ve  must  conclude  that  the  hopes  entertauied  from  the  increased 
allowance  have  been  disappointed.* 

A  spirited  movement  was  made,  we  are  told,  during  the 
last  session,  in  behalf  of  schools,  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Spartan- 
burg. We  regret  that  Mr.  Tucker  has  never  published  his 
speech ;  we  regret  it,  particularly,  as  we  understand  that  he 
conceived  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  reply  to  our  article 
on  the.  subject.  We  know  that  we  have  been  denounced  in 
many  quarters  as  holding  very  unsound  views  on  this  subject, 
but  we  confidently  believe  that  if  we  could  only  understanjj 
each  other,  our  opinions  would  be  found  in  no  wise  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  schools  in  the  State. 
We  have  been  conservative,  because  we  feared  that  the  whole 
sj'stem  might  sink  under  the  Bands  of  the  reformer.  Our 
opinions  are  the  result  of  much  thought,  based  on  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  our  system  in  one  of  the 
lower  districts,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  No  one  feels 
more  sensibly  than  we  do  the  importance  of  schools  to  this 
particular  section ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  save  them,  that 
we  deprecated  any  change— believing  that  the  result  of  the 
inevitable  failure  of  any  general  system,  which  might  be 
adopted,  would  be  the  abandonment,  in  disgust,  by  the  State, 
of  the  whole  school  system. 

Nor  were  our  fears  groundless.     Throughout  the  State,  the 


*  In  thit,  we  are  incorrect.    The  double  appropriation  is  continued  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 
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schools  are  denounced  as  useless,  inefficient  and  inadequate. 
We  know  them  to  be  useful,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  efficient, 
though  certainly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  We 
have  seen  instruction  furnished  by  these  humble  schools,  to 
many  persons  who,  but  for  them,  would  have  grown  up  in 
gross  ignorance.  The  schools  which  do  this,  cannot  be  called 
useless.  True,  the  instruction  has  been  confined  to  the  simple 
elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  But  what  an 
immense  advantage  do  they  possess,  who  have  this  key  to 
knowledge,  when  compared  with  those  who  are  entirely  with- 
out it?  The  report  for  the  year  1847,  (the  only  one  which 
lies  by  us,)  shows  that  the  number  of  children  throughout  the 
State,  who  enjoyed  these  advantages,  was  7,188,  at  a  cost  to 
the  State  of  ^3,527,  being  an  average  of  about  four  dollars 
per  child.  Such  a  fact  bears  conclusive  testimony  to  the  use- 
fulness of  our  system,  however  defective  it  may  be.  In  order 
to  judge  of  its  efficacy,  or  its  adequacy  to  our  wants,  another 
class  of  facts  is  necessary — ^that,  namely,  which  shall  exhibit 
the  number  of  children  of  seven  years  old,  and  upwards,  who 
have  no  means  of  going  to  school.  This  class  of  facts  re- 
mains yet  to  be  ascertained.  Some  approximation  to  it  may 
be  made.  The  number  of  children  attending  the  free  schools 
in  Charleston,  in  1847,  was  about  one  in  fifty  of  the  white 
population  of  the  city.  The  number  of  children  in  all  the  free 
schools  of  the  State,  was  in  the  same  proportion,  about  one  in 
fifty.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  not  many  children  are  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State,  who  have  no  access  to 
•chools ;  but  this  can  be  ascertained  only  by  inquiriesjspecially 
directed  to  this  object. 

Now,  we  cannot  too  earnestly  declare  our  opinion,  that  the 
only  kind  of  instruction  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  re- 
quire at  the  hands  of  the  State,  is  elementary  instruction.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  State,  that  a  considerable  number  of  her  citi- 
zens should  be  unable  to  read  and  write.  This  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  link  man  with  humanity.  We  do  not 
say  that  more  is  not  desirable.  But  we  know  that  many  chil- 
dren have  not  the  time  to  acquire  even  this ;  and  we  know, 
also,  that  he  who  possesses  this,  may,  if  he  has  the  leisure, 
extend  his  acquirements  to  any  conceivable  point.  The  tem- 
ple of  knowledge  is  one  of  infinite  degrees.  Let  the  State 
provide  every  child  with  the  key  whereby  he  may  enter  its 
portals.     Fortune  and  opportunity  must  accomplish  the  rest. 

As  to  those  gentlemen  who  advocate  a  more  magnificent 
scheme,  we  admire  their  enthusiasm,  but  question  their  prac- 
tical knowledge.    In  the  rural  districts,  where  the  children 
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constitute  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  parents,  the  children 
are  fortunate  if  they  can  get  even  the  elements  of  instruction. 
You  may  spread  before  them  a  sumptuous  table,  but  they  have 
no  time  to  partake  of  its  dainties.  In  the  cities,  more  mav  be 
done,  and  more  is  done.  The  schools  in  Charleston  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  those  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  many  devoted  friends  of  education  should  have 
failed  in  inspiring  the  State  with  a  portion  of  their  zeal  is  some- 
what remarkable.  We  suspect  that  the  failure  originates  in 
their  not  having  exposed  the  root  of  the  evil  which  they  de- 
plore, and  in  not  being  prepared  with  any  project  of  a  plan  by 
which  they  would  superseoe  the  present  system.  They  who 
advocate  reform  effect  but  little  of  their  object,  if  they  only 
show  the  evil  to  be  redressed;  they  must  shadow  forth  the 
good  which  they  would  accomplish,  and  give  us,  at  least,  a 
sketch  of  the  process  by  which  they  propose  to  amend.  The 
eloquence  of  aenunciation  is  easy;  and  nothing  affords  a  more 
ample  field  for  this  sort  of  eloquence  than  our  schools.  But 
humble  as  they  are,  and  open  to  a  thousand  olyections,  they 
have  acquired  a  stubborn  hold  upon  the  good  will  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  appear  proof  against  the  designs,  not  oulj  of  the 
foe  who  would  destroy,  but  of  the  friend  who  would  improve 
them.  Of  the  latter,  there  appear  to  be  numerous  divisions. 
Some,  like  ourselves,  desirous  of  having  every  child  taught  to 
read  and  write;  others,  are  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  pictur- 
esque school  houses  and  well  paid  teachers,  imparting  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  to  admiring  httle  auditories;  and,  last  of  all, 
comes  Dr.  Thomwell,  who  would  have  the  State  adopt  some 
peculiar  plan  of  instruction,  about  the  nature  of  which  he 
deigns  to  give  us  no  explanation,  and  whose  only  fear  is,  that 
our  children's  education  may  be  provided  for,  if  the  State  does 
not  hasten,  at  once,  to  occupy  the  field  with  its  system.  The 
following  passage  from  his  letter  indicates  a  more  hopeful  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind  than  we  had  imagined.  He  says, 
page  31: 

"The  State  shoald  make  some  speedy  provisions  for  popular  edncaUon,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  universal  demand,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  indicated  as 
existing  in  every  section  of  the  country.  There  never  wss  a  greater  cry  for 
•cbools ;  the  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  their  importance,  and  at  no  period 
within  my  recollection  have  such  strenuous  efforts  been  made  to  establish  and  support 
them.  The  extraordinarv  exertions  of  the  various  sects— exertions  too,  which  do- 
■erveall  praise,  considered  as  attempts  to  satis^  an  acknowledged  public  want— 4uid 
the  luocess  which  has  attended  them,  are  proofs  that  puUic  opinion  is  ripe,  in  South 
Cuolina,  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  if  it  should  not  speedily  inter- 
fere, this  great  and  mighty  interest  will  pass  completely  out  of  its  hands,  and  be  be- 
yond its  regolation  or  control.  It  is  a  critical  period  with  us  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. The  people  are  calling  for  schools  and  teanhets ;  and  if  the  SUte  will  not 
li4«n  to  their  cries,  they  will  be  justified  in  adopting  the  best  expedienU  they  can, 
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and  in  acccdin|r  to  the  pirovision/i  which  reUffiptui  zoal  prapotes  to  th«ir  aceeptance. 
Ovr  people  are  not,  as  a  body,  in  favor  or  sectarian  education.  They  prefer  a 
ffeneml  and  unezclufitve  Byatem,  and  if  they  adopt  the  narrower,  it  will  be  because 
their  o^vn  government  haa  been  inattentive  to  their  interestB.  I  sinoerely  hope 
that  the  le^slature  may  bo  duly  sensible  of  the  delicate  position  of  this  subject. 
To  my  mmd,  it  is  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  done  at  once.    Now  or  never,  is  the  real  state  of  the  problem." 

We  confess  our  uUer  astonishment  at  this  whole  paragraph. 
Can  it  be  really  true?  Is  the  State  indeed  threatened  with  a 
flood  of  schools,  and  that  so  speedily,  that  unless  the  legisla- 
ture promptly  interpose,  they  will  be  fastened  upon  us  for- 
ever? If  this  be  so,  let  the  legislature  hold  off,  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  welcome,  as  a  blessing,  the  threatened  visitation. 
We  can  hardly  believe  our  senses.  There  is  Dr.  Thomwell, 
deprecating  as  an  imminent  evil,  a  state  of  things  which,  in 
our  blindness,  we  have  always  considered  the  most  desirable, 
but  never  dared  hope  to  see  in  our  country — religion,  tlie 
churches  guiding  and  directing  the  instruction  of  our  children. 
This  is  the  one  thing  which  has  always  appeared  a  desideratum. 
Let  the  instruction  of  our  children  become  the  voluntary  care 
of  our  churches,  and  our  legislature  may  rest  satisfied  that 
the  work  is  done  for  them.  The  children  arc  in  the  best  of 
schools.  Covered  by  the  mantle  of  religion,  attemf>t  not  to 
defile  them  by  the  profane  hands  of  a  political  minister  of 
state.  And  why  should  the  State  interfere  to  prevent  so  de- 
sirable a  result?  Dr.  Thornwell's  reasons  are  to  be  found  in 
the  following  paragraph,  which  we  quote,  because,  though  it 
reads  well,  and  carries  a  great  air  of  thought,  we  confess  sug- 
gests no  clear  thought  to  our  own  mind.     He  says : 

"The  State  should  take  the  subject  in  hand,  because  this  is  the  only  wbt  by 
which  conpifltency  and  coherency  can  be  secured  in  the  different  departments  oj 
instruction.  Education  is  a  connected  work,  and  its  various  subdivisions  shouia 
be  so  arranged,  that  while  each  is  a  whole  in  itself,  it  should  be,  at  the  sum 
time,  a  part  of  a  stUl  greater  whole.  The  lower  elementary  education  should, 
for  example,  be  complete  for  those  who  aspire  to  nothing  more  ;  it  should  like- 
wise be  naturally  introductory  to  a  higher  culture.  It  should  be  a  perfect  whole 
for  the  one  class,  and  a  properly  adjusted  part  for  the  other.  So, -also,  the  higher 
elementary  education,  that  of  the  grammar  school,  should  be  complete  for  tbosc 
who  are  not  looking  to  a  liberal  education,  and  yet,  in  relation  to  othcrsi  sub- 
sidiary to  the  college  or  scientific  school.  This  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety, 
cannot  be  secured  without  a  common  centre  of  impulse  and  of  action.  There 
must  be  one  presiding  spirit,  one  head,  one  heart.  Education  will  become  a  dw 
jointed  and  tragmentary  process,  if  it  is  left  to  individuals,  to  private  corporations 
and  religious  sects.  Each  will  have  his  tongue  and  hi*  psalm,  and  we  sliall  laf^ 
as  many  crotchets  and  experiments  as  there  are  controlling  bodies.  The  com- 
petition excited,  will  be  a  competion,  not  for  efficiency  in  instruction,  bu^  .or 
members  ;  each  will  estimate  success  by  the  host  at  its  annual  festivals,  or  tbe 
pomp  and  pretension  of  a  theatrical  pageant  played  off  under  the  name  of  an  ex- 
amination. This  is  not  the  language  of  reproach ;  it  is  a  result  which,  from  *^ 
principlesof  human  nature,  will  be  inevitably  necessitated  by  the  condition  ifl 
which  the  schools  shall  find  themselves  placed."— Lc/fer,  pnge  32. 
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Only  think  of  our  clef)redating'  the  evrls  of  excessive  com- 
pelition,  when  to  twenty  thousand  of  our  citizens  a  book  is 
a  mystery !  We  can  understand,  of  course,  the  latter  parts 
of  the  passage,  but  we  confess  that  the  former  part  conveys 
to  our  naind  no  definite  meatring.  We  presume  that  the  sec- 
tarian schools  will  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
we  suppose  that  these  are  introductory  to  a  higher  culture 
when  that  is  desirable  or  attainable — and  we  are  unable  to 
conceive  how  a  minister  of  state  in  Columbia  can  give  any 
more  efficacy  to  instruction  in  these  elements  than  the  chris- 
tian minister  who  undertakes  it  as  a  labor  of  love.  The  notion 
of  education  being  a  connected  work,  and  of  its  various  sub- 
divisions, and  being  so  arranged  that  while  each  is  a  whole  in 
itself,  it  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  a  greater  whole, 
sounds  extremely  well ;  but  we  imagine  that,  when  subjected 
to  the  test  of  explanation  and  illustration,  wiU  provd  to  be, 
after  all,  nothing  but  a  sound.  If  it  means  that  the  same  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools  throughout  the  State,  it 
means  very  little,  and  this  is  an  advantage  hardly  worth  con-^ 
lending  for.  Dr.  Thorhwell  is  used  to  speak  ex  cathedra^  and 
may  not  always  choose  to  be  explicit;  but,  in  a  case  like  this, 
he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  cause  he  so  ably  advocates, 
to  give  us  some  notion  of  his  meaning ;  and,  surely,  while  the 
evil  which  he  deprecates  is  one  wluch,  to  an  old-fashioned 
christian,  bears  So  many  points  of  resemblance  to  good,  be 
ought  not  to  have  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  greater  good 
which  he  would  provide  for  our  children.  For  ourselves,  until 
we  can  be  so  enlightened,  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  the  sweet 
harmony  of  psalms  uttered  by  the  little  voices  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  churches ;  and  if,  indeed,  the  fears  of  the  doctor 
have  any  foundation  in  truth,  instead  of  sympathising  with 
him,  let  us  rather  thank  God  that  he  has  so  stbred  up  the 
spiritof  our  churches,  and  with  unflinching  confidence  com- 
mit our  children  entirely  to  their  care. 

But  we  fear  that  the  reverend  doctor  is  deceived,  and  that 
he  has  mistaken  the  occasional  planting  of  a  humble  school 
for  the  invasion  of  a  host  of  sectarian  missionaries.  We  have 
constantly  present,  in  our  thoughts,  twenty  thousand  of  our 
citizens  who  cannot  read  a  psalm,  and  we  imagine  that  the 
true  issue  before  the  legislature  is  not  to  prevent  the  flooding 
of  the  State  with  sectarian  schools  with  their  uncouth  melo- 
dies, but  the  pro\4ding  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  even  the  humblest  instruction.  Our 
business  lies  then  with  those  who  would  provide  a  suitable 
remedy  for  this  evil.    We  make  no  issue  with  Dr.  Thornwell, 
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convinced,  as  we  are,  that  hi^  zeal  has,  in  this  case,  outstripped 
his  discretion.  Let  us  return,  therefore,  to  the  humbler  sub- 
jecl  of  the  primary  instruction  of  the  people. 

Some  have  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
its  citizens.  We  assent  to  this  proposition,  with  this  modifi- 
cation— ^it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pramde  for  the  education 
of  its  citizens.  Every  duty  implies  a  correlative  right ;  and 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  citizens,  it  must 
possess  the  right  to  compel  every  citizen  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion. How  such  a  rignt  could  be  exercised  in  our  State 
against  unvrilling  citizens,  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious 
jurist  to  determine.  The  right  to  ftodie  for  their  educatioo 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Our 
intention  is  to  indicate  that  way  which  appears  the  most  simple, 
the  most  feasible,  the  most  efficient,  the  most  just. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whilst  the  manners  and  habits 
of  our  State  are  eminently  centrifiigal,  all  of  our  politicians 
and  philanthropists  have  strong  centralizing  tendencies.  The 
State  is  to  be  die  centre  of  all  action.  With  her  is  to  origin- 
ate all  improvements,  and  her  bounty  is  to  furnish  the  means 
for  accomplishing  them.  Now,  in  all  the  efibrts  of  the  State 
to  afford  materia[  aid,  she  has  but  one  measure  of  even-handed 
justice.  The  ratio  of  representation  is  her  only  safe  measure 
for  the  distribution  of  ner  treasure.  Common  sense  must 
show  clearly  that,  with  such  a  measure,  the  most  extravagant 
appropriations  must  be  wholly  inadecjuate  to  the  vrants  of 
some  districts,  while  others  would  receive  more  than  sufficient 
as  their  share  of  a  very  moderate  dole.  No  centralizing  sys- 
tem can  exactly  supply  the  demand.  The  deficiency,  on  the 
one  side,  will  always  counterbalance  the  plethora  on  the  other. 

This  is  precisely  the  fault  of  our  free  school  system.  Sup- 
ported entu-ely  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  the  schools  io  the 
several  districts  depend  not  upon  the  wants  of  the  district, 
but  upon  her  representative  number.  Thus  Charleston,  which 
contains  an  area  of  perhaps  twenty  square  miles,  is  entitled  to 
eighteen  schools,  whilst  Horry,  with  her  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory,  is  entitled  to  one.  Now,  Charleston  certainly  does 
not  require  eighteen  schools  for  the  instruction  of  her  children, 
and  Horry  just  as  certainly  requires  more  than  one.  But  this 
is  the  necessary  result  of  every  system  of  centralization.  ^  R 
cannot  be  changed  without  trenching  upon  justice. 

Bad,  however,  as  the  system  of  centralization  is,  in  itself^ 
its  results  are  worse.  It  engenders  a  habit  of  reliance  on  the 
State,  and  the  people  forget  to  help  themselves.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  Horry,  but  venture  to  assert  that  the  district 
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does  not  contain  a  single  primary  school  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  children,  besides  the  one  fostered  by  the  legislature.  The 
school,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  an  ambulatory  one,  and  is  an- 
nually removed  from  precinct  to  precinct,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people,  shedding  feeble  and  flickering  rays  over  the 
whole  oistrict,  instead  of  remaining  sufficiently  long  on  one 
spot  to  complete  the  work  for  which  it  was  establishedT 

Our  reformers  are  always  looking  to  Massachusetts,  and 
raialy  hope  that  we  may  imitate  her  example.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  may ;  but  Massachusetts  presents  the  best  field  in 
the  world  for  the  successful  operation  of  centralizing  systems, 
and  South  Carolina  the  worst  At  the  very  outset  of  her  his- 
tory, Massachusetts  provided  for  the  political  division  of  her 
soil  into  districts  or  townships,  not  exceeding  six  miles  square 
ia  extent,  in  each  of  which  the  elements  of  a  political  body 
are  almost  self-existent.  Every  township,  its  metes  and  bounds 
being  once  established,  becomes  an  organized  democracy,  and 
resolves  itself  immediately  into  a  representative  government. 
In  South  Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  organization 
inferior  to  the  election  district  or  parish,  and  in  none  of  our 
districts,  either  electoral  or  judicial,  is  there  any  assemblage 
of  citizens  known  to  the  law,  except  in  the  towns  and  boroughs 
existing  under  special  corporations. 

Oar  country  has  hardly  a  trace  of  governmental  organi- 
zation. A  few  magistrates  are  to  be  found,  but  in  our  pa- 
rishes they  are  not  always  easily  found.  A  board  of  com- 
missioners meets  once  a  quarter,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  poor  of  the  district ;  a  board  of  commissioners  meets 
once  a  quarter,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  school-masters 
and  issue  warrants  for  their  salanes.  The  commissioners  of 
roads  meet  twice  a  year  around  the  festive  board.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  beat  company  is  ex-officio  the  head  of  the  police 
in  his  command.  A  stranger  might  live  among  us  for  years 
and  see  no  traces  of  a  government.  We  may  assert,  then, 
that  out  of  our  towns,  no  organization  exists  below  that  of  the 
State. 

Of  the  several  boards,  the  only  one  existing  by  popular  vote 
is  that  of  the  poor.  Those  of  schools  and  of  roads  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature.  Until  within  ten  years  past,  the 
coflamiesioners  of  roads  were  actually  self-existent.  They 
filled  all  vacancies,  and  no  limit  was  imposed  on  the  duration 
of  their  existence.  In  no  case,  except  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  is  any  provision  made  for  the  lawful 
expression  of  3ie  sentiments  of  the  district  or  parish  as  such. 
You  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
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has  no  authority.  It  is  but  a  voluntary  assemblage  of  gentle- 
men. As  organized  mem.ber8  of  a  republic,  our  districts  and 
parishes  have  absolutely  no  political  existence. 

In  a  society  with  such  a  political  constitution,  what  chance 
is  there  for  the  success  of  centralizing  systems  ?  Let  us  take 
a  single  instance  of  the  working  of  our  present  system.  The 
parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkoley,  extends  from  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  Cooper  and  Back  rivers,  to  a  point  on  the  Santee  river, 
to  the  west  of  Eutaw  spring.  The  two  extreme  points  are 
not  far  from  sixty  miles  apart.  The  western  branch  of  Cooper 
river,  with  its  head  waters,  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  parish,  dividing  it  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  sides, 
communication  between  which  must  be  by  a  ferry  below,  and 
by  occasional  fords  and  causeways  above.  The  parish  is  twelve 
miles  wide,  and,  therefore,  contains  about  seven  hundred 
square  miles.  This  parish  sends  one  representative  to  the 
legislature,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  one  school.  It  is  use 
less  to  add,  that  this  provision  is  wholly  inadequate  to  tbe 
wants  of  the  parish.  What,  then,  is  to  be  donet  The  people 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and,  if  they  had,  could  effect  no 
good  purpose  with  such  scanty  means.  The  commissioners, 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  decide  the  question  for  them.  They* 
husband  the  treasure  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  select  such 
sites  for  the  school  as  appear  most  likely  to  effect  the  end  pro- 
posed by  the  appropriation,  and  by  shifting  the  school  from 
precinct  to  precinct,  endeavor  to  extend  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  every  portion  of  the  parish.  We  have,  on  a  former 
occasion,  entered  somewhat  into  detail  respecting  the  mode  of 
operation,  and  shall  not  repeat  it  here.  On  this  point  we 
speak  from  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  take  an  honest  pride  in  the  recoUectron  of  several 
years  of  faithful  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  populir 
mstruction.  And  this  pride  we  cherish,  because  it  is  founded 
upon  works,  and  not  upon  theories ;  and  we  regard  with  per- 
fect indifference  the  taunts  of  those  who  charge  us  with  hos- 
tility to  the  cause  of  education,  because  we  are  conscious  that 
where  we  are  known,  we  are  known  to  be  one  of  its  most 
zealous  supporters. 

But  whatever  the  zeal  or  the  fidelity  of  the  commissioners, 
the  system  is  defective,  because  it  is  radically  bad.  The 
people  are  placed  in  the  position  of  recipients  of  a  favor, 
rather  than  that  of  independent  citizens  helping  themselves. 
This  is  the  necessary,  the  paralyzing  result  ot  the  dependence 
of  the  schools  upon  the  public  treasury ;  the  paralyzmg  result 
of  all  centralizing  systems.     Our  remedy  shall  be  proposed  in 
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a  very  few  words;  but  we  must  first  return  to  the  ancient 
school  system  of  Massachusetts. 

By  an  old  law  of  that  colony,  every  township  which*  con- 
tained fifty  families  was  required,  under  a  penalty  of  £10,  to 
provide  a  common  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  good  behaviour.  If  the  town- 
ship contained  a  hundred  families,  the  penalty  was  doubled  ; 
if  a  hundred  and  fifty,  trebled;  a&d  any  township  which  con- 
tained two  hundred  families,  was  required  by  law  to  support 
a  grammar  school,  in  which  children  might  be  prepared  for 
admission  into  the  college. 

Fifty  families,  on  thirty-six  square  niiies  of  land,  cannot  be 
so  remote  from  each  other  as  to  be  much  more  than  three 
miles  from  a  common  central  point.  A  law  like  this  providesi 
at  once,  for  the  instruction  of  every  child  in  the  State. 

Compared  with  Massachusetts,  what  opportunity  have  we 
for  the  adoption  of  any  part  of  her  school  system  ?  Clearly 
ours  is,  and  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  voluntary  system. 
The  mulcting  of  a  district  or  parish,  is  a  provision  unknown 
to  our  law;  and  in  districts  covering  such  large  areas  as  ours 
do,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  number  of  families 
shall  be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  compulsory  estab- 
lishment of  schools*  (We  say  schooU^  because  no  single 
school  can  suffice  for  the  wants  of  any,  the  smallest  of  our 
parishes,  and  the  idea  of  sending  the  children  to  board  out  is 
nugatory.)  A  complete  reorganization  of  our  political  terri- 
tory would,  therefore,  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  render  fea- 
sible the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  system.  But  even 
situated  as  we  are,  much  may  be  done,  and  we  propose,  in 
coaclusion,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  our  plan ;  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Tucker, 
and  other  enlightened  friends  of  popular  instruction,  as  that 
which  will  more  efiectually  accomphsh  the  desired  end,  than 
any  other  which  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature   can  devise. 

In  the  first  place,  we  propose  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
assistance  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  schools.  We  are  convinced  that  the  hkbit  of  look- 
ing to  the  State  for  aid  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  It  blunts 
individual  energy,  and  the  people  are  ^adually  led  to  receive 
as  a  boon  that  which  they  ought  to  raise  as  an  indispensaljle 
duty,  and  which  they  ought  to  claim  from  their  school 
overseers  as  an  unquestionable  right.  In  the  matter  of  public 
inatruction,  then,  let  every  district  and  parish  be  thrown  upon 
its  own  resources. 
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In  the  second  place,  let  erery  district  and  parish,  on  a  pet' 
lain  fixed  day,  (not  wi  the  day  of  general  election^  but  one  sped" 
ally  consecrated  to  the  vtirpOHy)  elect  a  sufficient  nmnberof 
commissioDers  of  schoob,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  determine 
the  number  and  location  of  the  schools  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  their  respective  districts  and  parishes.  Give  them 
power  to  elect  suitable  teac^iers,  and  to  pay  them  such  salaries 
as  they  may  deem  sufficient ;  and  for  this  purpose,  give  thera 
authority  to  levy  a  tax  an  the  citizens  rf  their  respective  districts 
and  pansheSf  in  the  nature  of  an  assessment  on  their  general  tax 
returns^  to  be  collected  by  the  tax  collector  of  the  district  or 
parish.  And  in  order  to  insure  accountability,  require  that  a 
report  of  their  proceedings,  with  proper  voucners,  be  submit- 
ted annually  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  district.  Suitable  pro- 
visions should,  of  course,  be  made  to  meet  the  case  of  districts 
refusing  to  elect  commissioners,  and  of  commissioners  failing 
to  discharge  their  duties.  But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  (he 
occasion  lor  mmute  details.  This  is  the  outKne  of  our  plan; 
we  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  and 
confirmation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  raises  annually  by  taxation,  for 
the  support  of  schools,  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  $662,870. 
The  revenue  of  South  Carolina  by  taxation  is  about  $300,00&. 
That  portion  of  her  revenue  which  arises  from  the  profits  of 
the  bank,  being  a  sacred  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  State,  ought  not  to  be  considered  availaUe  for  any  other 
purpose.  Our  present  appropriations  for  schools  amount  to 
one-eighth  of  our  income.  If  to  this  be  added  the  sums  annu- 
ally paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  and  miUtary 
schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  devote  about  one^-fourth  of  our 
income  to  the  cause  of  education.  This  is  a  proportion  suffi- 
ciently large  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  most  scrupulous 
patriot;  but,  as  experience  has  proved,  inadequate  to  meet 
the  ends  of  popular  instruction.  By  the  plan  which  we  pro- 
pose, each  portion  of  the  State  will  be  made  to  bear  its  own 
share  in  the  burden  of  educating  its  children.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  old  district  of  Pendleton  receives  back  from 
the  State  treasury,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  schools,  one 
dollar  for  every  three  that  she  contributes  to  the  common  fond 
— ^tho  district  of  Edgefield,  about  one  dollar  in  seven — ^whilst 
the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkely,  receives  not  more  than  one 
dollar  in  twenty  of  her  contribution  to  the  common  treasury; 
and  large  as  is  the  receipt  of  Charleston,  it  does  not  amount 
to  one  dollar  in  fourteen  of  her  general  tax.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  a  very  low  consideration,  and  one  of  no  weight  in  view  of 
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the  great  public  ends  proposed  by  the  present  mode  of  distri- 
bution. 6ut  it  becomes  invested  with  weight,  when  we  regard 
its  probable  moral  effects.  When  we  are  made  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  amount  we  pay  for  our  respective  schools,  toey 
acquire  a  new  interest.  When  we  feel  tnat  they  are  a  cost  to 
us,  we  shall  be  very  apt  to  use  them.  We  have  always 
thought,  that  if  parents  were  compelled  to  pay  (or  the  tuition 
of  their  children,  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  teachers  would  not 
exhibit  such  a  beggarly  account  of  lost  time,  as  they  now 
always  do.  We  generally  value  that  which  costs  us  money, 
and  it  will  be  a  wholesome  lesson  for  the  parent  to  learn,  by 
the  action  of  the  tax  collector,  that  he  is  paying  for  a  school 
whether  he  uses  it  or  not. 

^ith  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  teachers,  the  general 
complaint  is,  that  it  is  low  and  ought  to  be  increased.     We 
think  this  matter  most  safely  committed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  boards.     We  have  no  issue  to  make  with  those  who 
desire  to  see  a  splendid  system  of  schools*    That  as  may  be 
hereafter.      At  present  let  us  .provide,  that  henceforth  we 
shall  not  hear  that  twenty  thousand  of  our  adult  citizens  are 
unable  to  read  or  write.     The  remuneration  now  allowed 
by  the  legislature  is  certainly  not  extravagant,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  procure  the  services  of  competent  teachers.     The 
usual  wages  per  month,  inclusive  of  board,  paid  to  the  male 
teachers  of  schools  in  Massachusetts,  is.S32  46;  to  the  female 
teachers,  $13  60,  {American  Almanac^  1849.)     The  general 
average  paid  in  that  State,  therefore,  would  appear  not  to 
exceed  our  moderate  standard.    Our  experience  teaches  us,, 
that  good  teachers  may  be  had  for  the  monev ;   and  were  it 
not  invidious,  we  could  easily  name  several  persons  of  our 
acquaintance,  who,  after  receiving  instruction  m  the  schools, 
afterwards  became  teachers,  acquitted  themselves  well  in 
that  capacity,  and  then,  induced  oy  hopes  of  higher  pay,  left 
the  schools  to  become  overseers.     We  have  one  valued  ac-» 
quaintauce,  who,  after  passing  through  this  course,  has  filled 
with  dignity  the  chair  of  representative  of  the  people,  and 
now  lives  honorably  and  reputably  on  the  estate  which  he 
has  acquired  by  his  industry,  his  integritv,  apd  bis  ability. 
When  we  see  such  results  follow  the  schools,  we  cannot  join 
in  the  denunciation  of  them,  which  is  now  so  fashionable — 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  their  useful  aid, 
by  any  premature  attempt  to  elevate  their  character.    All 
that  is  needed,  is  to  make  them  adequate  to  our  wants.    This 
is  to  be  done,  not  by  legislative  aid,  but  by  the  action  of 
the  people  themselves,  through  their  agents  elected  by  them- 
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selves  for  this  purpose.  All  centralizing  systems  must  fail, 
for  their  influence  is  always  a  paralyzing  one.  Our  scheme 
is  not  magnificent,  but  it  is  practicable  and  it  is  efficient 
We  do  not  propose  to  flood  the  country  with  philosophers. 
We  do  not  even  see  the  necessity  of  reauiring  the  beneficiary 
graduates  of  our  military  schools  to  rorego  the  chance  of 
early  profitable  employment,  in  order  to  discharge  their  debt 
to  the  State,  by  teaching  in  her  schools.  All  that  we  propose 
is,  to  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  land  taught  to  read  and 
write.  Do  this,  and  leave  the  rest  to  opportunity  and  a 
gracious  Providence.  F.  A.  P. 
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"It  has,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "-been  uniformly  a  part 
of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  public 
schools.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  the  acts  ad- 
mitting into  the  Union  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Louis- 
iana, Florida,  Arkansas,  &c.,  all  provided  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  lands  in  each  township  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 
The  elevated  policy  of  the  federal  government,  as  one  of  our 
statesmen  has  observed,  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  idea  of 
providing  wise  institutions  for  the  unborn  millions  of  the  west, 
of  anticipating  their  good  by  a  sort  of  parental  providence, 
and  of  associating  together  the  social  and  the  territorial  de- 
velopment of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions 
'  with  the  land  titles  derived  from  the  pubL'c  domain." 

Whole  amount  of  lands  appropriated  by  the  federal  government 
for  educational  purposesj  to  January  1,  1864. 


StaUs  and  Territoriet. 


For 
Schools, 


Ohio 704,488 

Indiana 650,317 

Illinois 978,755 

MiMoari 1,199,139 

Alabama 902,774 

Mifiiinippi 837,584 

Louisiana 786,044 

Michigan 1,067,397 

Arkansas 886,460 

Florida 908,503 


For  Uni- 
vertUUs, 

23,040 
23,040 
23,040 
23,040 
23,040 
23,040 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


States  and  Territories, 


For 

Schools, 


ForUnir 
versiHei. 


Iowa 905,144       46,080 

Wisconsin 958,648        46,080 

California 6,719^4        46,080 

Tennessee •3,553,824 

1      f Minnesota.  5,089,224 
1  i  J  Or^onf .  .12,140,907        46,080 
^T  1  N.Mexico.  7,493,120 
^      [Utah 6,681,707 


Total  acres. . . ,  48,909,535  4,060,704 


*  The  vacant  lands  in  Tennenee,  ammmtlng  to  SjmjSH  acres,  were  granted  to  Uie  State  pro- 
Tided  $40,000  of  the  proceeds,  if  they  amount  to  so  mncb,  be  applied  to  establlsli  and  support  a 
college. 

t  Donations  not  yet  reported. 
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Pn^artwn  of  scholars  at  schools  to  the  lohole  population. 


One  scholar 

Countries.  to  every 

person. 

Maine.. 3.1 

Denmark 4.6 

United  Sutee 4.9 

"  mcludiog  Blavei. .  5.6 

Sweden 5.6 

Sexony 6.0 

Prasm 6.9 

Norway 7.0 

Belgium 8.3 


•  One  scholar 

CowUria.  to  every 

person. 

Great  BriUin % 8.5 

'*  actually  at  school .  10 .2 

France 10.5 

Austria 13.7 

Holland 14.3 

Ireland 14.5 

Oreece 18.0 

Russia 50.0 

Portui^ 81.7 


The  compELrisons,  in  every  instance,  are  to  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  will  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  greater 
or  less  predominance  of  persons  at  the  school  ages.  With  all 
corrections,  tlie  results  are  suiBBciently  remarkable.  Maine 
has  a  larger  proportion  at  school  than  any  other  State  or 
country ;  Denmark  exceeds  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  exceeds  all  other  countries,  even  if  the  slaves  are  not 
excluded  from  the  calculation.  Portugal  is  lowest  in  the  list, 
and  is  followed  by  Russia.  The  results  cannot  be  considered 
as  more  than  a  fair  approximation,  though  founded  upon  offi- 
cial data.  They  do  not  take  into  account  the  greater  or  less 
time  which  each  scholar  is  at  school,  or  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  proficiency  attained. 

In  the  southern  States,  the  number  of  children  educated  at 
home  by  private  tutors,  in  consequence  of  the  jlopulation 
being  scattered,  is  immensely  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Such  children  are 
therefore  not  reported  in  the  table  of  institutions,  and  would 
perhaps  be  omitted  in  that  of  scholars  by  families,  since  the 
marshals  were  only  required  to  ask  what  member  of  the 
family  has  been  at  school  within  the  last  year:  "he  is  to 
insert  a  mark  opposite  the  names  of  all  those,  whether  male 
or  female,  who  have  been  at  educational  institutions  within 
that  period."  Again,  in  the  same  States,  a  large  number  of 
students  are  always  abroad  for  education,  and  are  returned 
with  the  schools,  colleges,  &c.,  of  other  States.  An  examina- 
tion of  Massachusetts  shows,  out  of  2,357  "  students  "  men- 
tioned, 711,  or  one-third  nearly,  bom  out  of  the  State,  and 
152,  or  one-fifteenth,  born  in  the  south.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  southern  town,  taken  at  random,  furnished  one  out  of  three 
editors,  four  out  of  twelve  teachers,  two  out  of  seven  clergy- 
men, born  in  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
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The  average  annual  time  of  attendance  at  school  of  each 
child  is  much  larger  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
States,  m  consequence  of  white  labor  being  less  required  in 
industrial  pursuits.  Thus,  three  children  at  school  for  nine 
months  may,  for  some  purposes,  be  compared  with  nine  chil- 
dren at  school  for  three  months,  &c.  It  would  require,  per- 
haps, ten  times  the  number  of  school-houses  and  teachers  io 
Virgirlia,  to  educate  the  same  number  of  persons  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts. '^  The  social  intercourse  of  the  south  coaipensates 
to  some  extent  for  its  want  of  schools.  The  people  are  taught 
to  think  and  to  converse,  and  the  reunions  which  are  so  fre- 
quent are  the  occasio.is  of  interchanging  opinions,  and  of  dif- 
fusing intelligence." 

Professor  Tucker  remarks  as  follows  upon  the  statistics  of 
education  for  1840,  at  the  north  and  the  south : 

**  These  diyenities  are  attributable  to  MTeral  causes,  but  piincipany  to  the 
difference  in  density  of  numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of  town  population.  In  t 
thinly  peopled  country,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  schooling  for 
his  cnifdren,  either  by  his  own  means,  or  by  any  means  that  the  State  is  hkelj 
to  provide;  but  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  especially  in  towns,  it  is  quite 
practicable  to  ^ve  to  everychild  the  rudiments  of  education,  without  oneroushr 
taxing  the  community.  This  is  almost  literaUy  true  in  all  the  Now  Englawl 
States  and  New  York,  and  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Pmasia.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  northwestern  States,  and  particularly  those  which  are  exempt 
fit)m  slaves,  the  number  of  their  elementary  schools  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  southern  or  southwestern  States,  although  their  population  is  not  much 
more  dense;  but,  besides  that,  the  settlers  of  those  States,  who  were  mostly  from 
New  England  or  New  York,  brought  with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  schools  for  the  people,  they  were  better  able  to  prcride  such 
schook,  in  consequence  of  their  making  their  settlement,  as  had  been  dooe  in 
their  parent*  States,  in  townships  and  villages.  We  thus  see  that  Michigan, 
which  has  but  a  thin  popolation  even  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  State,  has  8clx>ob 
for  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  population.  The  wise  policy  pursued,  first  in  New 
England,  and  since  by  the  States  settled  principally  by  their  emigrants,  of  laying 
off  their  territory  into  townships,  and  of  selling  alf  the  lands  of  a  portion  haon 
those  of  other  townships  are  brought  into  manet,  has  afforded  their  first  setUen 
the  benefit  of  social  intercourse  and  of  co-operation.  In  this  way,  they  were  at 
once  provided  with  places  of  worsliip,  and  with  schools  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances." 

Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Great  Britain,"  remarks 
upon  the  deficiency  of  actual  information  which  often  exists 
among  those  who  are  capable  of  reading  and  writing : 

"The  reports  of  the  statistical  societies  of  Manchester  and  London,  have 
shown  how  unworthy  of  the  name  of  education  is  the  result  of  what  is  attempted 
in  the  majority  of  schools  firequented  by  children  of  the  working  classes,  and 
which  are  frequently  kept  by  persons  whose  only  qualification  for  this  employ- 
ment seems  to  be,  their  unfitness  for  eyery  other. 

"  A  lamentable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  is  offered  in  the  fbUow- 
ing  extract  from  the  report  for  1339,  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Juyenile  Prison  at 
Parkhurrt: — One  point  has  forcibly  struck  my  attention,  and  that  is,  the  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  acquirement  in  the  mechanical  elements  of  instruc- 
tion, (the  art  of  reading  and  repetition  from  memory,)  contrasted  with  the 
lamentably  small  degree  of  actual  knowledge  possessed*  either  of  moral  duty  or 
religious  principle. 
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**  This  appeazs  mainly  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  the  words  read,  or. 
sounds  repeated,  having  rarely  been  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry  or  reflection. 
The  following  digest  will  in  some  degree  illustrate  this  position.  Your  lordship 
will  perceive,  that  although  fifty-eight  prisoners  can  in  some  degree  read,  eighty- 
three  repeat  some  or  all  of  the  church  catechism,  and  forty-three  poisess  some 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  only  twenty-nijie  (exactly  half  the  number  of 
readers)  can  give  even  a  tUtU  account  of  the  meaning  of  words  read,  or  sounds 
in  use;  and  of  these  it  appears  vecy  often  to  be  the  strength  of  the  intellect  exer- 
cised at  the  momeMt,  and  not  the  result  of  prior  reflection,  that  leads  them  to  the 
meanii^  of  a  word. 

'*  Another  feature  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Parkhujst  prisoners  cannot 
but  arrest  the  attention  strongly,  and  that  is,  the  very  large  proportion  that 
have  received  instruction  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  various  schools 
with  which  our  country  abounds.  A  digest  of  this  portion  of  the  general  table 
will  show,  that  o\it  of  1Q2  lads,  94  have  attended  schools;  69  of  whom  have  beei| 
dav  scholars  for  terms  longer  than  a  year,  eight  only  having  never  been  at 
school. 

"  Read  tolerable,  20;  read  indifiifirently,  38;  read  scarcely  at  all,  14;  read  not 
at  all,  30;  total,  l(Kt.  Of  those  there  attended  school,  from  eight  to  twelve  years, 
2;  from  five  to  eight,  5;  from  three  to  five,  21;  from  one  to  three,  44;  under  one 
year,  22;  never  at  school,  8;  total,  102." 

^t4xbama — The  government  of  the  United  States  has  contribute  in  lands  for 
schools,  aboutJ^O00,000.    Louinana — Public  expenditure  for  schools,  New  Or- 
leans, 1853,  $209,000;  school  funds  paid  out  in  the  State  same  year,  under  gene- 
ral system,  $320,000;  at  school,  1853,  |40,000.     lUiwfis^  1852— schools,  3,955; 
echoLuB  taught,  139,255.     FfucoMin— Education  funds  of  the  State,  if  well  ad- 
ministered, estimated  at  from  three  to  five  million  dollars.    O^io— State  common 
school  fund,  apportioned  among  counties,  |1, 134,000;  common  schools,  1652, 
1*2,664;  scholars,  238,571  males,  and  207,426  females;  expended,  1851,  |686,093 
to  teachers.    Pennsylvania^  1852—9,699  schools,  11,713  teachers,  scholars  480,778; 
paid  out,  including  school-houses,  $1,116,918.     ^Ttw  Jersey,   1850 — Children 
taught,  75,245;  number  of  colored  children  taught,  1,607;  received  for  school 
purposes,  $152,578  62;  expended,  $99,560  13;  1853,  amount  appropriated,  $325,- 
aiS;  number  of  teachers,  1,757.    JVeio  York,  1850—794,500  children  taught,  of 
whom  9,679  were  taught  for  twelve  whole  months;  unincorporated  and  private 
schools,  1,697,  and  70,606  pupils;  number  of  colored  pupils,  4,971;  expenaed  for 
school  purposes,  1851,  $2,249,814.    Rhode  bland,  1853— Whole  number  of  schol- 
an,  26,200;  average  attendance,  18,722;  cannot  read  and  write,  2,744.     Califor- 
«t«.  1853-^314  scholars.    Indiana — State  Board  reports  to  legislature.  State 
pays  a  quota  out  of  fines  and  licenses,  &c.    Iowa,  1850—914  schools,  799  teachers, 
academies  14,  colleges  4,  other  schools  44;  public  scholars,  24,804.     Coniucticut, 
iH53 — 1,642  school  aistricts;  whole  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen, 
96,382;  capital  of  school  fund,  $2,049,482;  revenue  from  $143,693;  town  deposite 
fond,  $763,661 ;  society  and  local  funds,  $100,000;  income  firom  two  last,  $31,000; 
fiaraber  of  scholars,  winter,  74,100  under  sixteen,  1,780  over  sixteen;  average  at- 
tendance, 55,100;  private  schools,  in  winter,  403;  pupils,  8,100;  tuitipnj^l 62,000; 
teachers,  winter,  1,060  male,  730  female ;  summer,  670  male,  1,020  female. 
Kenaonl,  1850 — ^2,594  districts;  public  moneys  for  same,  $90,893,  exclusive  of 
district  taxes;  whole  expense  of  schools,  $217,402;  paid  to  teachers,  $127,671; 
board,  $70,492,  fuel,  $19,837;  average  expense  scholar,  $2  20.    Rhode  Island^ 
0?er  four,    and    under  fifteen,    lgS2,    33,959;  at  school,  26,200;  expended, 
9115,160  21.    Aei0  Hampshire,  1852— Raised  for  schools,  $189,925;  average  num- 
ber at  school,  55,770  in  winter;  summer,  44,564;  number  at  school  for  two  weeks, 
84300.    Maine — ^2,853  male  teachers  in  1851,  and  4,142  female;  attendance  in 
eammer,  129,000;  winter,   157,000.     Massachusetts,   1852— Number  of  public 
schools,  4,056;  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  202,880;  scholars  in  summer, 
185,752;  in  winter,  199,183;  average  attendance,  136,309;  number  under  five 
yean  old  at  school,  18,260;  over  fifwen  at  school,  21,695;  teachers  in  summer, 
3€9  males,  and  3,973  females;  in  wmter,  2,085  males,  and  2,483  females;  total, 
4,568;  average  length  of  public  schools,  seven  months  and  fifteen  dajs;  average 
wafesmale  teachers,  including  board,  $37  26  per  month;  wages  of^ female,  in- 
«?]uding  board,  $15  36;  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  only 
tiie  wages  of  teachers,  board  and  fuel,  $910,216  04;  voluntary  contributions  of 
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board,  fuel  and  money,  16  maintain  or  prolon^r  public  schoob,  |39,778  87;  appro- 
priated to  schooli,  as  income  of  local  fundi,  |37,174  63;  received  by  the  towns 
as  their  diare  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  |41,558  22;  nggregtitje  ex- 
pended on  public  schools,  for  wages,  fuel,  and  superintendence,  $1,036,646  32; 
raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue,)  for  the  education  of  each 
child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen,  per  child,  A4  54;  number  of  incorpo- 
rated academies  returned,  71;  average  number  of  scholars,  4,220;  aggregate  paid 
for  tuition,  |^,580  29;  number  of  private  schools,  749;  estimatedaverage  at- 
tendance upon  private  schools,  16,131;  estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  pn- 
vate  schools,  $231,967  28;  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  and  academies, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  repairing  and  erecting  school  edifices,  $1,351,193  89.  in 
addition  to  this  expenditure,  the  State  appropriated,  in  1852,  to  tlie  State  reform 
school,  |20,000;  education  of  the  blind,  $9,000;  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
at  Haitford,  $9,726;  education  of  idiots,  $3,750;  American  Institute  of  instruc- 
tion, $300;  county  teachers'  association,  $550;  agricultural  societies,  $10,000. 
Georgia — No  public  schools  strictly,  but  scnools  receive  a  certain  amount  of  aid 
from  State  funds.  This  is  true  for  many  southern  States.  Maryland  has  ap- 
propriated $600,000  from  government  distribution  fund,  as  a  school  fund,  yield- 
ing, with  other  means,  $&,631  per  annum.  Indiana — Value  of  school  fund, 
$3,628,215;  scholars,  1851,  225,318;  schools,  5,899;  chadren  in  Sute,  400,000. 
J^orth  Garolina — Annual  common  school  fund,  $90,000.  Virginia — School  fund, 
$1,606,802;  32,072  scholars.  Arkansas,  1850 — Though  common  schools  are  gen- 
erally organized,  their  condition  is  not  flourishing.  Texas — Primary  and  common 
schools  are  established  in  the  chief  towns  and  counties.  Delaware^  1853 — 12,2^ 
scholars;  income  of  school  fund,  $27,507;  contributions  and  taxes,  $17,089;  total, 
$44,596.  MisMsippi,  1850 — 762  public  schools  and  189  academies  and  other 
schools.  Kentucky,  1851— School  fund,  $1,400,270;  vields  annually  $75,00'; 
scholars  186,111;  average  scholars,  74,343;  total  expenaed  for  schools,  $111,666; 
JVfusouri— State  and  school  fund,  $575,667;  scholars,  160,000.  Tennessee,  1851— 
Common  school  fund,  $114,468;  academy  fund,  $18,000.  South  Carolina,  1852— 
Appropriated  for  free  schools,  $36,188  34.  Florida,  1851 — ^Payment  from  school 
fund,  $39,000.  Michigan — The  present  constitution  of  Michigan  contains  this 
liberal  provision,  which  the  State,  from  her  land  and  other  funds,  has  abundant 
means  of  carrving  out. 

"  The  legislature  shall,  within  five  years  afler  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schook,  whereby  a  school  shall  be 
kept,  witliout  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  vear,  in  every 
school  district  in  the  Stale;  and  all  instruction  in  said  school  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at 
least  three  montlis  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain 
such  schools,  shall  be  deprived,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  its  proportion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  primary  school  fund;  and  all  funds  arising  firom  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools." 

Boston,  1850 — Number  of  public  schools,  220;  scholars  in  summer,  21,723, 
winter,  21,942;  average  summer,  17,540,  winter,  18,123;  number  under  five 
vears  old  at  Ichool,  1,629;  number  over  fifteen  at  school,  519;  number  between 
five  and  fifteen  in  the  town,  24,722;  average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  10 
months;  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  schools,  including  wages  of  teachers,  board 
and  fuel,  $196,650;  school  funds,  income  of  which  for  schools,  $8,000;  number 
of  acadtmies  and  private  schools,  53;  average  scholars,  1,549;  paid  for  tuition, 
$94,800. 

•Veto  York,  1850 — Average  length  of  schools,  11  months;  paid  teachers,  $162,- 
451 ;  public  money  received,  $230,585;  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries, 
9,240;  number  of  children  tought,  64,478,  of  whom  27,808  attended  less  than  four 
months,  and  but  958  the  whole  twelve  months;  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen,  92,559;  average  number  of  pupils,  36,586;  number  of  colored  chil- 
dren at  school,  2,610. 

Philadelphia,  1850- '51 — One  high  school,  one  normal,  53  grammar,  34  secondary 
—total  schools,  270;  scholars,  male,  24,508;  female,  23,548;  total,  48,056.  Ex- 
pended for  schools,  1851- '52,  $446,199;  pupils,  49,635. 

Baltimore,  1852. — ^Three  high  schools,  21  grammar  and  26  primary  schools, 
and  9,081  pupils,  of  whom  in  gniramar  schools  and  high  schoob,  5,280.  Ex- 
pended for  school  purposes,  $72,308. 
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ChmrUH&nt  1850 — One  college  and  one  hiffh  echool;  ^ye  public  schools,  394 
schoiara,  $3,900  expended;  avqrage  time  of  scholars  at  school,  5  years. 

J^ew  OrUana^  1852 — Thirtv-four  schools,  8,761  pupils;  estimated  expenditure 
1853,  $300,000;  receipts,  #65,000. 

CinctniMli,  1853 — Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  schools,  8,881,  of  which  15 
were  over  sixteen  years  old,  and  none  were  under  six. 

The  retoms  for  the  above  cities  are  taken  from  official  reports.  A  compara- 
tive statement  for  the  several  cities  was  prepared  for  one  of  these  reports,  and  is 
appended,  with  some  omissions  supplied,  though  the  figures  differ  from  those 
already  given.  This  difference  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  statistics  being 
for  difrerent  years. 


Citie 


Popula- 
tion. 


Schools. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Cost  of 
tuition. 


Boston 

New  York... 

Philadelphia .. 
Baltimore . . . . 
Cincinnati .... 
St.  Louis. . . . . 
New  Orleans  t 


135,000 
517,000 
409,000 
169,012 
116,000 
81,000 
101,778 


200 

199 

356 

34 

m 

73 
34 


331 
332 
727 

119 
124 
168 


21,000 
35,164 
45,383 
7,093 
6,006 
6,642 
8,761 


H241,860  00 

230,585  74 

336,979  54 

45,352  84 

•81,623  97 


200,000  00 


Germany-— School  laws  adopted  in  Wirtemberg,  1559,  and  modified  in  1565, 
in  Saxony  in  1560,  and  improved  in  1580,  in  Hesse  in  1565,  and  in  Brandenberg 
itill  earUer,  substantially  established  the  school  system,  which  prevails  at  this 
day  throughout  Germany.  Thus  is  recognized  on  the  part  of  government  the 
duty  to  co-operate  with  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  provide 
tfamst  their  neglect  of  doing  so.  This  was  secured  in  eyerj  State  of  Germany 
before  the  beff  inning  of  the  present  century. 

Pnun9 — The  carainal  provisions  of  the  school  system  are,  that  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  shall  regularly  attend  school,  and  that 
their  teachers  shall  be  educated.  As  a  proof  of  the  workings  of  the  system,  in 
1846,  out  of  122,897  men  in  the  standing  army,  only  two  soldiers  were  iound  who 
coaid  not  both  read  and  write.  In  1846,  there  were  24,030  schools;  average  at- 
teadance  of  scholars,  boys  1^235,448,  ffirls  1,197,885,  in  elementary  schools;  in 
higher  schools,  43,516  boys,  and  48,303  girls;  in  town  schools,  15,624  scholars; 
is  normal  schools,  2,186  pupils.  Population,  1848, 16,000,000;  aggregate  schools . 
primary,  25,332,  and  2,540,775  pupils;  add  117  gymnasia  for  classical  education, 
with  29,474  scholars,  and  1,664  professors;  7  universities  with  4,000  students  and 
471  professors;  382  infant  schools,  and  35,000  scholars,  besides  other  special 
•chook.  In  1845,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Prussia  only  two  young  men  in  one 
hundred  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  who  couM  not  read,  write, 
tad  cipher;  34,000  teachers  had  alfbeen  thoroughly  educated  in  the  studies  thev 
vere  to  teach;  1843,  number  of  children  between  seven  and  fourteen,  2,992,124; 
at  school,  2,328,146;  1849,  there  were  24,201  elemenUry  schools  with  30,865 
teachers,  and  2,453,062  pupOs;  890  academies,  with  4,187  teachers,  and  122,872 
pupils;  117  gymnasia  or  colleges,  with  1,664  teachers,  and  29,474  pupils;  and  7 
umvernties,  with  255  professors  and  4,306  students.  The  number  of  children 
hetween  six  and  fourteen  yean  of  age,  and  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  was 
3,223,362,  while  the  number  of  those  who  actually  received  it,  was  2,605,408. 

Ssxony^Population,  1846,  1,809,023;  1  university,  85  professors,  and  835 
ttodents,  6  academies  in  arts  and  mining,  43  professors,  and  1,400  pupils;  11 
fTDinasia,  131  teachers,  1,590  pupils,  6  higher  schools,  18  teachers,  and  270 
ptipils;  3  special,  for  commerce,  &c.,  240  pupils,  9  teachers,  seminaries,  362 
pupils,  17  schools  of  industry,  fcc.,  779  pupils;  69  others,  6,966  pupib;  24  schools 

*  Besldei  the  amoanto  expended  for  tuition,  there  were  paid  for  new  buUdlngs,  In  Boston , 
tM.000 ;  and  in  Cincinnati,  $10,004  08. 

t  The  nnmber  of  Mhools  In  Oinolnnatl,  la  taken  fkvm  the  leTeral  tabular  statement!  in  the  re- 
port of  1850.   from  the  number  of  teachers,  and  amount  of  monej  expended,  It  aeems  to  be  too 
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for  lace-makixi(p»  1,928  paoil*;  2,155  eominoD  tehools,  2,175  teachon,  and  278,022 

apili,  besides  infant  and  private  schook,  &c.;  1849,  812  oniveioitj  stadente, 

11,454  elementary  acbolara. 

Boien,  1844 — Population,  400,000;  2  universitiei,  4  lyceums,  6  symnasiunu, 

6  pedagogiums,  14  Latin  echoola,  8  female  weminariea,  4  normal  scUooks  2  trade 

and  military  schoola,  2,121  common  schools. 

Wirtember^—l  university;  nine  real  schools,  6  gymnasia,  5  lycea,  87  Latin 
schools,  2  religious,  1  polytechnic,  1  agricultural,  7  of  art,  2  girl  seminaries, 
2,392  common  schools,  B  teachers'  seminaries.  At  the  institute  near  Stutgard, 
the  course  of  agricultural  education  is  as  follows: — BanuanL 

1st.    Agriculture — Greneral  principles  of  farming  and  horticulture,  iocloditf 
the  culture  of  the  vine.    The  breeding  of  cattle,  growing  of  wool,  raising  3 
horses,  reariiy  of  silkworms,  arrangement  and  direction  of  &rms,  estimation  of 
lue  of  ia] 


the  value  of  farms,  book-k 

2d.  Forestnf — ^Encyclopedia  of  forestry,  botany  of  forests,  culture  and  superin- 
tendence of  forests,  guard  of  forests,  hunting,  taxation,  uses  of  forests,  technology. 
Laws  and  regulations,  accounts,  and  technical  correspondence  relating  to  fiircsts. 

3d.  AectMory  Branehtt, — ^Veterinary  art,  agriculture,  technology,  especially  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brewing,  vinegar-making,  and  distUling.  The  con- 
structton  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works.  Besides  these  special  branches,  the  fol* 
lowing  general  courses  are  pursued,  let.  The  Aoturoi  5eufices. — Geology,  phy- 
siology of  plants,  botany  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  NaturailUfiUuy 
of  animals,  beneficial  or  noxious  to  plants  and  trees.  General  chemistry,  and  its 
applications  to  agriculture.  Physics  and  meteorology.  2d.  Mathemaliea, — ^Theo- 
retical and  practical  geometry,  elements  of  trigonometry,  arithmetic,  elements  of 
algebra. 

j0aoarta— Population,  4,250,000;  6,065  common  schools,  with  556,239  pupils, 
and  150  higher  schools,  universities,  &c.,  with  99,512  scholars. 

•iitffrta,  1838— Population,  23,652,000;  childrenfrom  five  to  thirteen,  2,886,441; 
toUl  at  school,  2,338,985,  of  which,  boys,  1,314,460,  girte,  1,024,525;  superior 
institutions,  exclusive  of  Hungary,  223,  with  1,868  professora,  and  50,497  sdiolari, 
besides  academies,  &c.;  1849, 12,776  university  students,  1,057,146  bovs,  630,793 
girls;  total,  1,887,939  elementary  scholars,  (exclusive  of  Hungary;)  1850,  549 
colleges,  with  72,286  students,  33,340  public  schools,  43,381  teachers,  and  2,502,- 
874  pupils,  and  34,127  academy  ajid  other  soholars. 

SvditztrUnd — ^Neariy  every  boy  and  girl,  below  the  age  of  seventeen,  can  read 
and  write. 

France,  1843 — ^Whole  number  of  communes,  37,038;  number  provided  with 
primsjy  schools,  34,578;  total  number  of  schools,  primary  and  superior,  for  bovs 
and  girls,  59,838;  to  which  add  night  and  Sunday  schools  for  laborers,  at  which, 
in  1843,  95,064  adults  were  taught.  Of  the  toUl  primary  schook,  56,812  are 
Catholic,  1,080  Protestant,  115  Jewish,  1,831  mixed;  toUl  scholars,  1843, 
3,164,297,  of  which  763,820  were  gratuitously  educated,  and  2,400,447,  who  paid 
something.  Normal  sehools,  76;  professors,  495;  secondary  pupils  in  colleges 
and  higher  institutions,  69,341. 

Belfnum — ^The  system  embraces  priraair  sehools,  high  schools, v intermediate 
schools,  normal,  universities,  industrial  scnools;  1850,  1,975  university  students, 
4,438  gymnasia  students,  32,019  scholars  in  academies  and  higher  schools,  268,186 
boys,  and  225,587  ffirls;  total,  493,773  in  elementary  schools. 

HoUamf— 382,370  scholars  in  primary  sdiools,  1,300  in  Latin  schools,  1 ,800  jn 
universities;  total,  385,470  in  1846,  or  one  in  every  eight  of  the  population;  1849, 
3  universities  and  1,037  students,  67  gymnasia,  with  1,776  scholars,  1,619  acade- 
mies, with  40,020  scholars,  2,448  elementary  schoob,  with  166,889  echolara; 
total  scholars,  excluding  students,  208,685. 

Denmark — 4,700  primary  schools,  and  300f000  pupils. 

IrtUoid,  1847--402,632  schoUrs;  1848,  507,469;  1849,  480,629. 

SvBeden,  1850 — Popuhttion,  3,358,867,  of  which,  in  various  schook  and  edu- 
cated at  home,  between  nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  448,205. 

Pifriugal,  1850—1,206  university  scholars,  2,840  academy,  38,754  elementary 
scholars. 

.Vortray — In  1837,  one-seventh  of  the  population  were  being  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  •  • 

Russia — 600,000  scholars  educated  by  the  government,  and  597,000  estimated 
as  receiving  home  education;  total,  1,SaX),00S 
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Groee— 47,000  pupib  at  all  schools,  1853.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  whoto 
number  of  day  scnolara  at  school  has  risen  from  674,883,  or  one  in  seventeen  of 
the  popnlation  in  1818,  to  2,108,473  in  1851,  or  one  in  ei^ht  and  a  half  of  the 
population.  The  day  scholars  having  increased  212  per  cent.,  and  the  popula- 
tion bat  57  per  cent.  There  were  also,  in  1851, 2,407,409  children  attenaing  the 
Sunday  schools. 

Greut  Brilmn^  1851. 


PabUo  Day  Schools. 

Frirate  Day  Schoolfl. 

PapOs. 

Males. 

Females 

ToLd. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

On  Oif  b<>okll 

791,548 

68^107 

1,189,942 

952,495 

«ie,02l 
802,481 

1,407,589 
2Vl(»,478 
1,754,976 

847,694 
)  817, 888 

868,210 
822,851 

700,904 
689,788 

AttcDdtng  tehool,  March  Slst,  1851. . . 

local  at  Klioot,  Slit  March,  ptibUe 
and  priTate ...................... 

Proportion  of  scholars  on  books  to  total  population,  11.76  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
eieht  and  a  half.    Number  in  attendance  to  tbose  on  books,  S3}  per  cent. 

csUmatine  for  the  schools  not  properly  returned,  the  whole  number  of  day 
schools  will  be  swelled  to  46,114,  of  which  15,584  were  public,  and  30,530  were 
phyate;  number  of  scholars  to  2,144,377,  of  which  1,417,300  public,  and  727,077 
pri?ate.  There  were  955,865  scholars  by  one  report  in  Choroh  of  £ogland  schools, 
34,750  in  Roman  Catholic,  20,000  in  ragged  schoob,  &c. 

The  statistics  for  this  note  are  made  up  ttom  official  sources,  and  in  some  cases, 
where  these  have  not  been  accessible,  from  other  data,  n  In  addition,  there  are  in 
Europe  345  schools  of  sgricnlture,  with  lectures  in  16  uniTersities  on  the  same 
subject. 

In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  amon^  367,894  couples  married  in  three 
years,  122,458  men,  and  181,378  women,  eould  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1842, 
38,031  men,  and  56,965  women,  out  of  a  total  of  118,825  couples,  affixed  their 
marks  instead  of  signatures;  in  1844,  42,912  men,  and  65,073  women,  out  of  a 
total  of  133,249  oouplee.  In  1846,  in  London,  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and 
22.6  of  the  women,  affixed  their  mark.  Throughout  all  JEngland  and  Wales, 
32.6  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  48.1  of  the  women,  marrying,  affixed  their  mark. 
In  the  French  army,  in  1851,  of  311,218  conscripts,  34  in  a  hundred  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  3|  could  read  only,  59|  in  a  hundred  could  read  and  write,  3  in 
one  hundred  unknown.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  the  Prussian  army  of 
123,897,  only  2  persons  could  not  read  and  write. 
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Some  notes  upon  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  the 
p'anies  who  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  literary  wants  of  the 
public,  by  means  of  the  potent  agency  of  the  press,  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  our  readers-  If  we.  can  continue  the 
subject  in  all  the  large  cities  it  will  be  done.  For  New  York 
the  material  is  furnished  in  some  of  the  numbers  of  Norton's 
Literary  Gazette. 

In  1801  the  late  Mathew  Carey,  considering  the  great 
advantages  which  had  arisen  from  the  celebrated  book  fairs 
in  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  formed  a  plan  for  an  annual  fair  of 
the  same  kind  in  this  country,  and  issued  circulars  to  all  the 
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booksellers  and  printers  in  the  United  States,  inviting  them  to 
meet  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1st  uf  June,  1802,  for 
the  purpose  of  reciprocally  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging 
their  respective  publications.  The  project  was'  favorably 
received ;  a  large  number  of  the  persons  addressed  assembled 
at  the  time  and  place  indicatea  in  the  circulars ;  a  society 
was  formed,  of  which  the  once  famous  Huan  Gains,  then  the 
oldest  bookseller  and  printer  in  America,  was  president,  and 
for  four  or  five  years  book  fairs  were  held  in  this  city  and  in 
Philadelphia.     Some  evils,  however,  resulted,  or  were  sup- 

?osed  to  result,  from  the  system,  and  it  was  abandoned, 
'wenty-five  years  after,  a  son  of  Matthew  Carey,  the  now 
eminent  political  economist,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  conceived 
and  matured  the  scheme  of  trade  sales,  which  have  ever  since 
been  in  successful  operation.  The  principal  house  engaged  in 
this  business  is  that  of  Bangs,  Brother  &  Co.,  in  Park 
Place. 

The  oldest  in  the  city  is  that  of  Stanford  &  Swords,  which 
has  so  long  been  been  known  in  Broadway,  near  Trinity  church. 
The  firm  was  originally  composed  of  T.  &  J.  Swords,  sons  of 
a  British  officer  in  the  old  French  war.  Mr.  Thomas  Swords 
was  bom  in  Fort  George,  on  Lake  George,  while  it  was  a  royal 
fortress.  Deprived  of  their  father  at  an  early  age,  the  two 
sons  learned  the  printing  business,  and,  on  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  established  themselves  as  printers,  booksellers,  and 
publishers,  at  No.  43  Crown  street,  where,  among  their  earliest 
publications,  they  issued  in  1770  the  first  number  of  The  New 
York  Magazine^  or  Literary  Repository.  "  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States,"  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
subscribers,  and  the  names  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  the 
chief  persons  connected  with  the  government  folk)wed.  This 
magazine  was  continued  twelve  years,  and  sets  of  it  are  now 
so  rare  as  to  command  a  very  high  price.  AUhony  Bleecker, 
Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith,  Brockden  Brown,  William  Dunlap,  Jo- 
siah  Ogden  HojBman,  James  Kent,  and  several  others,  wrote 
in  almost  every  number.  Subsequently  they  issued  T/le 
Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review^  The  Medical  Repository ^ 
(edited  first  by  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Miller,  and  the  later  volumes 
by  Dr.  Felix  Pascalis,)  and  half  a  dozen  magazines  and  reviews, 
more  or  less  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  The*old  establishment  of  Messrs.  Swords  at  No.  160 
Pearl  street,  was  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  literary  exchange, 
as  the  store  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  in  Boston,  is  now. 
Bishops  Seabury  and  Moore,  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  Dr.  Linn, 
Dr.  Abeel,  Dr.  Bowden,  Dr.  Stanford,  (the  estimable  father  ol 
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the  head  of  the  present  house,)  John  Pintard,  and  nearly  all 
the  cotemporary  philosophers,  artists,  and  men  of  letters  in 
town,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  "  Swords',"  which  was 
one  of  the  recognized,  characteristic,  and  most  indispensable 
New  York  "institutions." 

In  the  department  of  law,  one  of  the  leading  publishing 
houses  in  this  country  is  that  of  Banks,  Gould  &  Co.,  No. 
144  Nassau  street.  A  capital  of  probably  31,000,000  is  in- 
vested in  their  business ;  and  as  they  confine  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  publication  of  legal  works,  their  collection  com- 
prises much  that  is  rare  and  curious,  as  well  as  valuable. 
They  import  largely  fi-om  Europe,  but  their  activity  is  chiefly 
in  the  department  of  English  and  American  law,  in  which  they 
are  not  excelled  by  any  house  in  the  world.  Theirs  is  the 
oldest  law  publishing  firm  in  the  United  States. 

The  late  Daniel  Appleton,  founder  of  the  eminent  house 
of  Appleton  &  Co.,  commenced  pubh'shing  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  Clinton  Hall,  and  soon  after  removed  for  more  ample 
accommodations  to  No.  200  Broadway,  where  his  business  so 
rapidly  increased  that  in  a  few  years  the  house  became  the  sec- 
ond in  the  country  for  extent  of  production.  From  the  start  it 
had  been  honorably  distinguished  for  the  good  taste  and  care- 
ful morality  di6pla}red  in  its  selections  for  publication.  Mr. 
Daniel  Appleton  died  in  1849,  and  the  booksellers  of  the 
Union,  in  attendance  at  the  trade  sale  for  that  year  then 
being  held  in  this  city,  recognized  in  a  series  of  appropriate 
resolations  not  only  his  high  character  as  a  merchant,  but  the 
good  influence  he  had  exerted  in  the  publishing  business  upon 
the  public  character.  The  firm  of  Appleton  &  Co.  now  con- 
sists of  four  brothers,  sons  of  Daniel  Appleton.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  they  removed  firom  No.  200  Broad- 
way to  the  large  ediface  erected  by  the  Society  Library  Com- 
pany, corner  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  street,  which,  with 
tbe  alterations  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  their  business,  cost 
about  $150,000.  It  is  beyond  all  comparison  ikp  most  splen- 
did bookstore  in  the  worm,  being  as  remarkable  m  its  interior 
architecture  and  decoration  as  for  convenience  and  amjplitude. 
The  Appletons  have  invested  in  their  business  about  $800,000 ; 
their  sales  the  present  year  will  amount  to  not  less  than  $1,000- 
000.  They  print  larfi^ely  in  foreign  languages  for  exportation, 
and  compete  successmlly  all  along  this  hemisphere  with  the 
Parisian  and  other  foreign  producer^  of  Frencn  and  Spanish 
books.  They  employ  generally  about  500  persons.  Their 
edition  of  The  Spectator^  published  last  year,  was  considered 
the  best  specimen  of  American  book  manufacture  for  the  sea- 
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son,  and  they  are  contemplating  a  reproduction  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  English  classics  in  the  same  style. 

Robert  Carter  &  BrothbR8»  Irving  House,  Broadway, 
are  justly  ranked  among  the  most  sagacious,  honorable,  and 
wealthy  publishers  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Robert  Carter 
arrived  in  this  city  from  Scotland,  his  native  country,  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  He  was  then  23  years  of  age,  and  without 
either  capital  or  friends,  with  no  previous  knowlege  of  the 
business  except  such  as  had  resulted  from  a  natural  fondness 
for  books,  ana  a  diligent  and  lovins;  study  of  good  authors,  be 
commenced  the  business  of  bookseller  in  the  spring  of  1834,  at 
a  small  shop  on  the  comer  of  Canal  and  Laurens  streets. 

C.  S.  Francis  commenced  business  in  New  York,  opposite 
John  street,  in  Broadway,  in  June,  1626.  In  the  spring  of 
1827  he  bought  out  the  bookstore,  reading-room,  and  circu- 
lating  library,  in  the  building  called  the  Parthenon,  No.  252 
Broadway,  then  and  for  many  years  after  occupied  in  the 
upper  stories  with  PeaJe's  Museum.  There  he  has  remaineid 
ever  since. 

The  great  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers  was  established 
by  the  senior  partners,  James  and  John  Harper,  who  began 
to  print  books  at  their  office  in  Dover  street  in  3817.  Joseph 
W.  Harper  became  a  partner  in  1823,  and  Fletcher,  the  fourth 
partner,  in  1826.  In  1826  they  removed  to  Cliff  street.  They 
had  already  the  largest  printing  house  on  the  continent,  and 
they  now  entered  extensively  on  the  business  of  publishing. 
In  1830  they  commenced  stereotyping,  and  have  since  printed 
generally  from  stereotype  plates.  Their  business  increased 
with  steady  and  marvellous  rapidity,  so  that  last  year  this 
house  surpassed  in  the  extent  of  its  operations  all  others,  with 
a  single  exception,  (that  of  Brockhaus,  in  Leipsic,)  in  the 
world.  They  occupied  with  the  various  departments  of  ste- 
reotyping, printing,  binding,  and  publishing,  nine  buildings^ 
each  five  stories  high,  in  Cliff  and  Pearl  streets,  and  employed 
six  hundred^ersons,  besides  the  necessarily  large  number  of 
litterateurs,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  house. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1853,  this  immense  establishment 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  members  of  this  firm 
saw  in  a  few  hours  nearly  half  of  the  great  estate  tliey  had 
accumulated  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  swept  away, 
scarcely  leaving  a  "wreck  behind."  The  works  on  their 
trade  list  at  the  time  of  ffcis  disaster  were  more  than  1,500,  in 
every  department  of  literature,  and  drawn  firom  every  nation. 
They  might  have  been  classified  as  follows : 
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Works.  Vols.        Original.  Reprints. 

History  «iid  biography 329  585  158  171 

TraTofand  adrenture 130  187  73  57 

TheoIoffY  and  religion 120  167  68  52 

Edacatkmal 156  165  124  32 

Art,  seienco,  medicino. 96  110  46  50 

Dictionaries  and  gazeteers 28  34  23  5 

General  literature... 690  780  230  460 

Total 1,549  2,028  ^m  "827 

So  severe  a  trial  left  the  energies  of  the  house  unimpaired. 
Their  stereotyped  plates  were  nearly  all  preserved,  and  a 
week  had  hardly  elapsed  before  the  best  presses  from  Boston 
to  Cincinnati  were  in  motion  to  renew  their  vast  stock  of  books. 

John  Wilbt,  No.  167  Broadway,  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  New  York  publishers  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  through  whom  Cooper  and  a  half  dozen  others  of  our 
literary  notabilities  made  tneir  first  appearance  as  authors. 
Mr.  Wiley  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  partnership 
nf  Wiley  and  Putnam,  wmch  was  dissolved  in  184o. 

Mr.  Gborgb  p.  Putnam  is  a  man  of  much  and  well- 
deserved  personal  popularity,  and  his  knowledge  and  taste  in 
literature  have  made  him  in  an  unusual  degree  a  favorite  with 
authors.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  we  first  heard  jof  him 
in  connexion  with  the  book  business  as  the  resident  London 
partner  of  the  house  of  Wiley  &  Putnam.  While  in  London 
ne  published  a  vindication  of  this  country  against  various 
foreign  prejudices,  ignorance,  and  misrepresentations,  under 
the  title  of  American  Facts — a  work  whicn  evinced  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  history,  statistics,  &c.,  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  our  institutions  and 
character.  On  the  dissolution  of  his  connexion  with  Mr. 
Wiley  he  continued  the  publishinff  business  for  some  time 
alone,  but  in  1853,  having  removed  from  Broadway  to  Park 
Place,  received  as  a  partner  Mr.  Leslie,  and  the  firm  took  the 
style  of  Geo.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.*  Mr.  Putnam  has  issued  from 
400  to  450  volumes  during  the  last  five  years,  four-fifths  of 
\rtiich  at  least  were  original.  He  has  been  the  publisher  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hawks,  Dr.  Mayo, 
Bayard  Taylor,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Miss  Warner,  and  many  other  eminent  writers.  His  well 
know  Moruhly  has  engrossed  much  of  his  attention  since  its  com- 
mencement, in  January,  1853.  In  the  short  period  since  he 
became  Mr.  Irving's  publisher,  he  has  paid  that  distinguished 
author  over  $25,000  for  copy-rights — having  entered  into  an 
obligati<»i,  ^rhicb  we  understand  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Irving,  to  pay  him  for  this  period  $8,500.* 
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Baker  &  Scribner,  Brick  Church  Chapel,  commenced  busi- 
ness in  February,  1846,  and  Mr.  Charles.  Scribner  succeeded 
to  its  entire  proprietorship  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  in  1850. 

J.  S.  Redfield  commenced  the  business  of  bpokselliDg  and 
publishing  in  Clinton  Hall,  Nassau  street,  occupying  the  rooms 
now  used  by  the  Nassau  Bank.  In  1862  Mr.  Kedneld  remo- 
ved to  his  present  place  of  business,  Nos  110  and  112  Nassau 
street,  and  has  since  published  with  great  rapidity,  and  with 
a  tact  and  judgement  vindicated  by  a  uniform  success  scarcely 
parallelled  in  publishing  experience. 

Charles  B.  Norton,  puolisher  and  a^ent  for  libraries,  ?Io. 
71  Chambers  street,  has  passed  his  lite  in  bookstores  ever 
since  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  occupies  now  a  peculiar 
position,  and  one  for  which  he  is  well  fitted  by  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  books  and  editions,  being  agent  for  the  princi- 
pal libraries  of  the  country  to  purchase  their  foreign  and  Ame- 
rican books.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  recent  Conven- 
tion of  Librarians  was  held  in  this  city.  He  has  published 
expensive  volumes  on  our  Naval  Docks  and  Steamers  ;  Poole's 
Index  to  Periodical  LiteraturCf  and  several  other  works,  and  is 
the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  NortofCs  Literary  Gazette. 

In  addition  to  these  publishing  houses  there  are  the  fbllowing  others  in  New 
Y}ork :  £.  &  G.  Blount,  nautical  publishers  ;  F.&  R.  Lockwood,  foreign  works ; 
Wood  &  Son,  medical  books ;  H.  jSailhere,  foreign  works ;  M.  W.  Dodd, Presbr- 
terian  works;  Lewis  Colb^,  £.  H.  Fletcher;  Sadlier  &  Co.,  Catholic  works ;  0. 
A.  Roorback,  Derby  &  Miller;  Liawport,  Blakeman  &  Son,  school  books ;  Clark, 
Austin  &  Smith,  school  books  ;  Mason  Brothers,  school  books  ;  Iviaon  &.  Phin- 
ney,  Leavitt  &  Allen,  Daniel  Burgess  &  Co.,  A.  S:  Barnes  &  Co.;  R.  B.  ColhiUt 
school  books;  C.  W.  Sazton,  agricultural  works;  Burgess  &  Stringer,  De 
Witt  &  Davenport,  Evans  &  Dickerson,  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  J.  S.  Voorhies, 
John  Allen,  S.  Hueston,  J.  S.  Taylor,  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  Cooledge  k.  Brother, 
W.  E.  Dean,  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  J.  C.  Riker,  Fowler  &  Wells,  H.  Longk 
Brother,  Bruce  &  Brother,  R.  Sean. 
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Note. — ^Under  the  Education  Department  it  is  proposed  to  include  original 
articles  upon  education,  with  digests  of  the  annual  State,  city,  and  foreign  re- 
ports, which  will  be  carefully  collected  in  the  office. 

^  Notices  of  teachers*  associations,  and  conventions  in  every  part  of  the  republic 
will  be  inserted,  and  also  of  all  new  works  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and 
collets,  or  upon  the  general  subject  of  education.  ' 

We  therefore  request  from  all  institutions  and  publishers  their  works  and  cata- 
logues, and  invite  contributions  to  our  pages. 

In  the  next  issue  will  appear  the  proceedings  of  the  Jimeiican  jfasocio/ion  f^ 
the  MvanctmeiU  of  Education,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

A  large  number  of  the  distinguished  educators  of  our  country,  and  leadiog 
friends  of  education,  ard  expect^  to  be  present,  from  n^hom  there  will  be  many 
valuable  lectures  and  educational  papers ;  which  will  be  followed  by  interesting 
discussions. 

The  new  law  of  South  Carolina  establishing  the  office  of  State  superintendent 
of  education,  carried  through  by  the  indomitable  exertions  of  Mr.  Tucker,  will 
be  noticed  in  our  next. 
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Three  or  four  yeal«  ago,  when  the  compromise  measures  were  under  discussion 
and  public  excitement  run  very  high,  a  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Gamctt, 
of  Virginia^  entitled  "  The  Union,  Past  and  Present,  How  it  WorJcB  and  How  to 
Sare  it."  When  this  exposition  upon  the  part  of  the  soutli  made  its  appearance, 
it  waa  assailed  on  the  stump  and  by  the  press  in  one  part  of  the  country  quite  as 
mach  as  it  was  quoted,  cvimlated,  and  lauded  in  another.  Tfas  attack  and  the 
defence  entered  even  the  halls  of  Congress. 

As  it  has  ever  been  the  object  of  the  Reriew  to  preserve  in  its  pages  documents 
of  this  character,  and  as  all  the  papers  of  Harper  and  Hammona,  O'Neill,  Dew, 
TiahQT,  &c.,  have  been  regularly  embodied,  Mr.  Gamett's  pamphlet  came  in 
naturally  £ot  a  place.  The  settlement  of  the  question,  however,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  other  exciting  and  interesting  topics  relating  to  the  industrial  ad- 
vancement oi  the  south,  diverted  us  for  the  time,  and  have  to  this  day  interfered 
with  its  appearance.  Our  memory  is  now  refreshed  by  the  publication  at  the 
north  of  an  elaborate  review  of  the  pamphlet,  couched  in  language  of  severest 
critictsm,  and  also  by  the  receipt  of  many  letters  asking  for  a  copy  of  it,  though 
believed  to  be  nearly  if  not  entirely  out  or  print. 

Now  that  so  many  of  the  old  issues  are  being  re-opened,  and  the  soutli  is  being 
made  to  realize  in  all  its  fullness,  by  the  course  of  the  enemies  of  her  institutions, 
that  the  north, 

«  Convinced  against  its  will, 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still," 

the  publication  will  not  be  ill  timed.  It  will,  therefore,  appear  in  this  and  the 
following  numbers  of  the  Review,  together  with  the  criticism  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  The  south  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  discussion.  She  is 
willing  to  hear  and  to  circulate  both  sides  of  every  question. 

PART  I. 

HlSTO&T  OF  TBS  SLAVE  AGITATION-— SvHRENnSR  OF  FU6ITIVB  8LAVS8 — ^TbE  MI8- 

tovsi  coMFEomsE — ^Incbndiaet  pubucations — Action  in  Conoeess. 
The  time  has  come  when  it  behooves  every  southern  man 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  tjnion  which  he 
loves,  and  the  rights  and  honor  which  are  yet  dearer.  Sixty 
years  have  passed  since  the  northern  and  southern  States  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  for  **  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
&re,"  We  joined  that  league  as  equals ;  its  strictly  defined 
powers  were  to  be  exercised  for  the  equal  ffood  of  all  the  par- 
ties, and  its  benefits  and  burdens  were  to  be  equally  shared. 
But  our  allies  at  the  north  have  grown  strong  under  the  fos- 
tering protection  of  this  great  treaty,  and  are  no  longer  content 
with  the  equal  conditions  upon  which  it  was  formed.     They 
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have  perverted  it  from  its  origiaal  character,  not  only  wieldiog 
the  granted  powers  for  sectional  and  oppressive  purposes,  but 
assuming  everv  doubtful  power  for  their  exclusive  advantage. 
In  this  spirit  they  have  advanced  far  in  a  series  of  measures 
which,  if  unresisted,  must  end  in  the  overthrow  of  our  slave 
institutions.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  free  people,  still 
untamed  by  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  the  stamp  of  mferior- 
ity,  will  resist  such  assaults.  The  south  has  at  stake,  not 
merely  the  fourteen  hundred  millions  of.  dollars,  the  value  d* 
ber  slave  property,  but  all  of  honor  and  of  happiness  that 
civilization  ana  society  can  dve.  To  count  the  means  of  re- 
sistance, the  relative  strength  of  the  opponents,  the  value  of 
what  we  must  hazard,  and  the  surest  ways  of  preserving  the 
Union  in  its  original  equality,  is  the  object  of  this  essay. 

The  history  of  the  causes  of  the  present  crisis  is  the  history 
of  ever^growmg  demands  on  the  part  of  the  north,  and  of  as 
constant  concessions  from  the  south.  A  hasty  glance  at  the 
past  will  aid  us  to  divine  the  future. 

Virginia  owned  an  immense  territory  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  river,  accjuired  by  the  same  titles  with  the  soil  of  the 
Old  Dominion  itself^-the  royal  grants,  her  treasure,  and  her 
blood.    More  than  one  of  her  ancient  colonial  charters  covered        j 
this  whole  domain,  and  in  1778,  at  her  own  expense,  she  fitted 
out  an  expedition  for  its  conquest.    Her  gallant  son,  George 
Rogers  Clarke,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  daring  band,  pene* 
trated  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  savage  and  hostile  coun-        I 
try,  expelled  the  English,  subdued  the  Indians,  and  conquered 
for  his  mother  State  an  empire  larger  than  the  Austrian.    For 
the  sake  of  the  Union,  Virginia  gave  up  this  fine  country,        | 
larger  than  all  the  southern  States  of  the  Old  Thirteen,  and 
by  '*  an  act  of  grosser  fatuity,"  as  Randolph  said,  "  than  ever 
poor  old  Lear  or  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  was  guilty  of,'*        i 
she  suffered  her  own  citizens  to  be  excluded  from  its  benefit ;        ' 
for  it  was  then  a  slaveholding  territory,  and  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  abolishing  slavery  there,  was  passed  chiefly  by  northern        i 
votes,  and  lliat,  as  Mr.  Madison  said,  ^<  without  the  shadow  of       | 
constitutional  authority."     It  was  a  country  well  suited  for 
slavery,  for  even  so  late  as  1806  we  find  a  convention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Indiana  petitioning  for  its  temporary  introduc- 
tion, and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  report- 
ing through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  in  lavor        i 
of  their  prayer.    But  while  Virginia  was  guilty  of  this  suicidal 
generosity,  she  annexed  one  condition  for  her  own  advantage, 
U)at  not 'more  than  five  States  should  be  formed  out  of  this 
territory,  so  as  to  preserve  a  due  balance  of  p(ditical  power 
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in  the  Union.  Yet  even  this  condition  the  north  has  violated, 
and  22,336  square  miles  of  its  area,  more  than  the  average  size 
of  all  the  free  States  east  of  the  Ohio,  have  gone  to  constitute 
the  future  State  of  Minnesota. 

This  was  the  first  step,  and  the  next  was  at  the  formation 
of  the  present  Constitution,  when  a  contest  arose  as  to  the 
ratio  of  representation.  Should  the  south  have  as  many  repre- 
sentatives in  proportion  to  her  population  as  the  north  ?  It 
was  just  and  right  that  she  should.  The  federal  govern- 
ment had  no  concern  with  the  relations  between  blacks  and 
whites,  the  different  classes  of  her  population.  It  had  no 
right  to  inquire  whether  the  negro  was  a  slave  or  free.  The 
slaves  were  a  better  population  than  the  free  negroes,  and  if 
the  latter  were  to  be  counted  at  their  full  number  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation,  so  ought  the  former.  The 
right  could  not  be  refused,  because  the  slaves  were  naturally 
or  legally  unequal  to  the  whites,  for  so  are  the  free  ne^oes. 
It  could  not  be  refused,  because  they  have  no  political  rights, 
for  neither  have  free  negroes,  paupers,  women,  or  children. 
They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  population  ;  if  absent,  their 
places  must  be  filled  by  other  laborers,  and  if  they  are  pro- 
perty as  well  as  population,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
?' ving  their  owners  the  security  of  full  representation  for  them, 
ut  the  south,  as  usual,  yielded  to  northern  exorbitance,  and 
agreed  that  five  slaves  should  count  only  as  three  free  negroes. 
Therefore,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  five  representatives  in 
Congress,  we  have  only  ninety-one. 

But  the  free  States  are  not  content  with  this,  and  now  pro- 
pose to  take  away  twenty-one  more  of  our  represeritatives. 
They  say  that  the  right  of  representation  for  three-fifths  of  our 
slave  population  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  admission 
into  the  Union  to  any  new  slave  State ;  and  Massachusetts 
has  proposed,  by  a  solemn  legislative  resolution,  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  deprive  us  of  this  guarantied  representa- 
tion. Public  meetings  and  eminent  men  have  approved  oi 
her  proposaL 

In  return  for  this  surrender  of  her  rights,  the  south  inserted 
into  the  Constitution  two  stipulations  in  her  own  favor.  The 
first  provided  that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  amongst 
the  btates  in  the  ratio  of  their  representation. .  According  to 
this  provision,  we  ought  now  to  pay  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  taxes;  we  actually  pay  under  the  present  system 
over  three-fourths.  The  amount  levied  from  customs  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government  has  been  about  1,047  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  had  these  duties  been  paid  in  the  ratio  which 
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the  Constitution  indicates  as  just  and  proper,  the  south  would 
have  paid  442,  and  the  north  605.  But,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  slave  States  have  really  paid  798  millions,  and 
the  free  States  only  249.  Therefore,  the  south  has  gained 
nothing  by  this  stipulation  in  return  for  her  loss  of  representa- 
tion. 

The  other  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  south  was,  that  "  no 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  This  provision 
rests  for  its  due  fulfilment,  not  merely  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but,  like  a  treaty  stipulation  between  distinct  nations, 
must  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  municipal  regulations  of  the 
parties,  and  their  comity  and  good  feeling.  Yet,  what  has  it 
oeen  worth  to  the  south  ?  So  far  from  executing  this  clause, 
and  "  delivering  up"  the  runaway  slaves,  the  free  States  re- 
fuse to  pass  any  efficient  law  to  that  end  in  Congress,  and 
such  is  their  state  of  feeling,  and  such  their  domestic  laws, 
that  any  federal  law,  even  if  enacted,  could  not  be  executed 
In  their  own  governments,  they  make  it  a  criminal  offence, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  officer,  and  m 
some  States  for  any  citizen,  to  assist  in  seizing  or  "  delivering 
up"  a  fugitive  slave.  Their  whites  and  their  free  negroes  as- 
semble in  mobs  to  rescue  the  slave  from  the  master  who  is 
bold  enough  to  capture  him,  and  then  accusing  him  of  the  riot 
they  made  themselves,  throw  him  into  a  felon's  jail  and  load 
him  with  fetters,  as  Pennsylvania  has  recently  done  by  a  re- 
spectable citizen  of  Maryland.  When  Troutman,  of  Ken- 
tucky, pursued  his  slaves  into  the  town  of  Marshall,  in  Michi- 
gan, he  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  led  by  the  most  influential 
citizens,  who  declared  that  "  tkouffh  the  law  toca  in  kis  favor ,  yet 
public  sentiment  must  and  should  supersede  it,"  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  tumultuously  adopted,  that  *'  these  Kentuckians  shall 
not  remove  from  this  place  these  slaves,  by  moral,  physical, 
or  legal  force."  A  magistrate  fined  Troutman  $100  lor  the 
trespass  in  attempting  to  arrest  his  slaves ;  and  he  was  recog- 
nised to  appear  at  the  next  circuit  court  for  drawing  a  pistol 
on  a  neffro  who  was  forcing  the  door  of  his  room!  But  this 
was  mUd  treatment  compared  with  the  fate  of  the  lamented 
Kennedy,  of  Hagerstown.  When  he  followed  his  slave  into 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  peaceably,  and  with  his  own 
consent,  bringing  him  away,  an  infuriated  mob  of  whites  and 
free  blacks,  incited  by  the  professor  of  a  college,  assaulted 
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and  brutally  murdered  him !  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Cling- 
man,  that  the  whole  loss  to  the  south  in  fugitive  slaves  is  not 
less  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Senate, 
estimated  the  annual  loss  to  the  south  at  $200,000,  and  more 
recent  statements  make  it  probable  that  he  was  under  the 
true  amount.  The  philanthropy  of  the  north  does  not  extend 
to  voluntary  free  negro  emigrants  from  the  south,  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  runaway  slaves,  whom  it  can  force  by  fear  to 
work  at  immoderately  low  wages.* 

So  much  imc  the  value  of  the  second  stipulation,  which  the 
slave  States  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  tbeir  loss  of  repre- 
sentation.   After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  a 
considerable  pause  in  northern  encroachments.     There  were 
still  a  few  slaves  in  all  the  free  States,  except  Massachusetts ; 
and  many  of  their  citizens  were  deeply  and  openly  interested 
in  the  slave  trade  until  1808,  when  it  was  made  piracy.     It 
was  notorious  that  James  D'Wolff,  who  represented  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1825, 
made  an  immense  fortune  by  this*  traffic.     The  Brazil  and 
Cuba  markets  (as  may  be  seen  proved  in  the  Wise  corres- 
pondence) are  still  largely  supplied  with  captive  Africans  by 
lankee  vessels ;  but  mis  is  now  a  /orei^  and  secret  interest. 
The  north  was  not  ready  for  a  renewed  attack  until  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fourth  census  in  1820.    Under  the  process  of 
abolition  and  sales  to  the  south,  her  slaves  had  oiminished 
from  over  40,000  in  1790,  to  about  9,000,  and  these  were  vir- 
tually free.    Her  strength  in  Congress  had  increased  at  the 
same  time.     In  1790,  the  south  had  as  many*  votes  in  the 
Senate,  and  only  eight  less  in  the  House.    In  1817,  the  north 
had  a  majority  of  two  in  the  former  body,  and  twenty-five  in 
the  latter.     It  was  accordingly  on  the  application  of  Missouri 
in  1819-'20  for  admission  into  the  Union,  that  the  pretension 
was  first  set  up  that  no  new  slave  State  should  enter  the  con- 
federacy.    A  clause  prohibiting  slavery  was  inserted  into  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  her  people  would  jreject  such  a  bill,  if  passed,  and,  with 
a  government  regularly  organized  according  to  all  the  consti- 
tutional precedents,  would  remain  without  the  Union  as  a 
separate,  independent  State,  unless  the  federal  authority  un- 
dertook to  subdue  her,  and  convulse  the  country  by  a  civil 
war.    In  this  state  of  the  question,  the  south  had  only  to  re- 

*  The  reader  wiU  caU  to  mind  subseouent  violations  of  the  Constitution  and 
lavi  in  this  matter  of  fuffitive  slaves.  For  an  able  statement  of  what  the  south 
has  lost  in .  such  slaves,  nQ  will  consult  a  paper  embodied  in  the  editor's  **  Indus- 
trial Resources  of  the  South  and  West.*'  The  census  of  1850  returned  1,011 
fugitive  slaves  of  all  classes. 
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main  firm,  and  the  north  would  be  forced  to  yield ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  south  was  weak  enough  to  retreat  from  her  ground, 
and  in  her  love  for  the  Union  she  submitted  to  a  provision  for- 
ever prohibiting  slavefry  in  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana  (except  Missouri  itself)  which  lies  north  of  36^  3(y, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Virrinia  and  Kentucky.  The  south 
thus  lost,  without  any  equivalent,  nine-tenths  of  what  was  al- 
ready a  slave  lerritoiy,  purchased  bv  the  comnf\on  treasure- 
She  retained  only  110,000  square  miles  for  the  emigration  of 
her  own  citizens,  and  surrendered  965,000  to  the  north. 

Yet  even  this  so  called  compromise,  forced  upon  us  by 
northern  votes,  is  now  spurned  by  the  free  States.  They  have 
derived  all  the  possible  oenefit  from  it  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  they  refuse  us  the  poor  advantage,  which  it 
would  secure,  of  204,383  square  miles  out  of  867,541  on  the 
other  side ! 

From  this  time,  the  northern  ascendancy  was  confirmed,  if 
not  in  the  present,  yet  in  the  future  distribution  of  political 
power,  whicn  would  result  from  her  overwhelming  superiority 
in  territory.  The  abolition  societies  sprung  up  with  new 
vigor,  and  the  halls  of  Congress  were  made  the  field  of  incen- 
diary agitation.  Fanaticism,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  de- 
nied that  slaves  were  property,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Ma- 
rigny  D'Auterive  case,  claims  for  compensation  for  their  loss 
in  the  public  service  were  opposed  on  this  ground.  The  whole 
country  was  pervaded  by  "a  politico-religious  fanaticism," 
which,  in  the  language  of  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  "hsis  insin- 
uated itself  wherever  it  can  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  the  loosening  of  the  keystone  of  tlie  Constitution,  and 
the  underminingof  the  foundation  on  which  the  arch  of  our 
Union  rests."  Demagogues  of  either  party  bid  for  the  votes 
of  these  fanatics  by  assaults  upon  southern  rights,  and  the 
anti-slavery  feeling,  thus  stimulated,  has  spread  through  the 
masses,  and  grown  too  strong  to  be  controlled.  Hear  again 
the  prophetic  wisdom  of  the  Virginia  orator,  uttered  twenty- 
five  years  since,  on  this  very  subject :  "  Men  commence  with  the 
control  of  things — ^they  puts  events  in  motion,  but  after  a  very 
little  while  events  hurry  them  away,  and  they  are  borne  along 
with  a  swift  fatality  that  no  human  sagacity  or  power  can  fore- 
see or  control."  So  has  it  been  with  this  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. Its  leaders  then  assured  us  that  no  harm  was  intended, 
and  our  rights  would  never  be  invaded.  Mr.  Burges,  of  Rhode 
Island,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  northern  men  of  his  day, 
said,  after  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  the  south  how  little 
she  had  to  fear:  "From  neither  of  these  classes,  therefore 
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have  southern  men  anything  to  apprehend,  or  to  produce  ex^- 
citement.  The  enthusiasts  will  not  oisturb  them,  for  they  have 
not  the  power  to  do  it.  The  philanthropists  will  not  do  it,  for 
they  wiU  noi^for  any  mpposed  good^  violate  even  the  legal  rights 
(f  others.  From  the  politicians  they  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend, because  they  will  not  only  not  break  the  laws  of  their 
country  for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  better  the  condition  of  any 
man  against  his  own  will,  but  because  they  will  not  diminish 
the  poutical  weight  and  influence  of  themselves  and  their  own 
States  for  any  purpose  of  augmenting  that  of  other  men  or 
other  States.**  [Mr.  B.  ailfected  to  believe  that  the  prosperity 
and  consequent  political  power  of  a  slave  State  would  always 
be  inferior  to  that  of  a  free  State.]  "  No,  be  ye  assured  through- 
out all  the  regions,  the  philanthropists  will  never  nnjiutly  re- 
lieoe  the  slave  from  the  master;  the  voUtician  tmU  never  illegally 
relieve  the  master  from  the  slave.^^ — (Con^.Deb.,  vol.  iv.,  1096.) 
Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Briggs,  and  other  enunent  men,  held  similar 
language.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  a  Senator,  went  so  far  as 
to  dechre  that  the  re&sal  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  was 
virtual  emancipation,  and  to  suppose  such  a  refusal  on  the 
pan  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  eoctreme  case,  to  illustrate  his  argu- 
ment! This  last  was  as  late  as  1833.  What  an  advance 
since  then!  Yet  these  assurances  were  about  as  true  as  those 
now  made,  that  slavery  shall  not  be  touched  within  the  States — 
that  the  town  shall  not  be  entered  when  all  the  walls  are  cap- 
tured. The  south,  however,  confided  in  them,  and  remained 
quiet;  and  presuming  on  this,  the  war  was  waged  with  ever- 
growing zeal.  In  vain  did  Randolph  cry  to  the  south,  ^^prin-- 
cifiis  <^ta^^ — ^in  vain  did  his  shrill  Cassandra  tones  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  attack,  that  the  enemy  was  proceeding,  "not 
to  storm  the  fort,  but  to  sap ;"  that  we  ought  to  remember  the 
sentiment,  "n<m  vi  sed  sape  cadendOi'*^  and  "permit  no  attack, 
to  pass,  no  matter  in  how  demure  and  apparently  trivial  an  as- 
pect it  may  be  presented."  The  south  would  heed  no  warn- 
ing. When  the  flood  of  abolition  petitions  began  first  to  pour 
in  on  Congress,  they  were  received  and  referred  to  appro- 
priate committees,  as  the  members  presenting  them  might 
move,  arid  duly  reported  on.  This  course  only  encouraged  the 
movement,  until  the  south  was  at  last  roused  into  a  refusal 
to  receive  petitions  so  insulting,  and  which  prayed  for  such 
gross  violations  of  her  consitutional  rights,  but  it  was  said 
tnat  this  refusal  afforded  a  pretext  for  fanatical  agitation,  and 
that  all  would  be  quiet  if  the  old  plan  was  restored.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  therefore,  repealed  the  rule  against 
the  reception  of  such  petitions,  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
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There  can  be  but  one  answer — an  ever^owing  agitation,  £>r 
fanaticism  and  unlawful  violence  feed  and  wax  strong  upon 
concession. 

Meantime  organized  societies  at  tbe  north  were  forging 
county  seals  and  free  papers  to  aid  tbe  slaves  whom  tbey  se- 
duced to  escape,  and  inciting  mobs  to  murder  tbe  owners  who 
dared  to  recapture  them.  They  distributed  papers  through 
the  mails  and  by  their  agents,  and  spared  no  efibrt  to  kiniSe 
an  insurrection  among  our  slaves.  They  dared  not  have  at- 
tempted such  outrages  upon  Cuba  or  Brazil*  Between  sepa- 
rate nations  tbey  would  be  cause  of  war,  and  the  offenders 
would  have  been  treated  as  felons,  if  arrested.  The  ofience 
was  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  Gov.  Marcy,  in  his  mes* 
sage  to  the  New  York  legislature,  in  1836,  acknowledged  it 
to  be  one  of  *Hhe  sacred  obli£[ation6  which  the  States  owe  to 
each  other,  as  members  of  the  federal  Union,"  "  to  punish 
residents  within  their  limits  guilty  of  acts  therein  which  are  cal- 
culated  and  intended  to  excite  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  a  sis- 
ter State."  Yet  so  callous  has  the  south  grown  to  her  wrongs 
by  use,  or  so  far  have  later  injiu-ies  surpassed  it,  that  she 
ceases  to  remember  this  flagrant  and  still  subsisting  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our  Union! 

It  is  now  proposed  to  exclude  the  south  from  the  Territory 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  446,63d  square  miles,  large 
enough  to  make  more  than  eleven  States  equal  to  Ohk>  The 
south  paid  her  share,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  far  more  than  her 
full  share,  of  the  expense  of  the  Mexican  war.  Of  the  gallant 
volunteers  who  foumit  its  battles,  she  furnished  45,640,  and  the 
north  20,084 — ^but  little  more  than  half  as  many.  The  south 
sent  one  man  out  of  every  twenty-six  of  military  age — ^the 
north  only  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
How  those  battles  were  foi^ht  and  won,  of  which  section  the 
generals  were  natives,  whose  regiments  faltered,  and  whose 
left  two  of  their  men  stretched  upon  the  bloody  field,  while  the 
third  planted  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  Mexican  battle- 
ments, the  south  will  leave  to  history  to  say.  And  now  it  is 
proposed  to  exclude  the  survivors  and  their  fellow-citizens 
irom  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  conquests  of  the  war!  And 
why? — because,  as  the  Vermont  resolutions  declare,  "tfarery 
u  a  crime  against  humanity  r^ 

The  north  next  proposes  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  so  make  a  harbor  lor  runaways,  and  a  cen- 
tre of  abolition  agitation  in  the  very  heart  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  This  is  to  be  done  in  defiance  alike  of  good  faith 
and  of  constitutional  obligation;  and  why? — because,  as  the 
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GoU  Jiesolutiony  paased  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  de- 
clares ^^Javery  is  infamous  r^ 

The  northern  vote  in  Congress  on  these  questions  is  almost 
UDanimous,  without  distinction  of  parties^  against  the  south. 
The  exceptions  are  daily  fewer,  swept  away  by  the  overpow- 
ering tide  of  fanatical  pubUc  sentinaent  at  the  north.  The 
Stale  legislatures  are  equally  agreed.  They  have  all,  and 
the  majority  more  than  once,  adopted  resolutions  of  the  most 
ofiensive  charact^.  The  next  threat  is  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  dock  yards,  forts,  and  arsenals,  for  there  Congress  has  the 
same  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  as  in  the  District.  It  is 
asserted  that  slavery  cannot  exist  without  a  special  law  to  es- 
tabUsh  it  in  the  new  Territories,  becarase  property  in  negroes 
IS,  as  they  pretend,  a  creation  of  municipal  regulation  alone, 
and  therefore  ceases  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  which  au- 
thorizes it.  Not  only  does  this  argument  fail  in  its  major  pro- 
position, for  there  is  no  law  establishing  slavery  in  any  State 
where  it  exists,  but  it  fails  also  in  its  application,  for  the  limits 
and  authority  of  each  slave  State  do  extend  to  the  new  terri- 
tory held  by  the  common  federal  agent.  But,  if  true,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  slavery  cannot  exist  on  the  high  seas,  and 
80  say  our  abolitionists.  Therefore,  the  slaves  who  leave  Rich- 
mond on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans  are  free  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  leaves  the  shore.  The  prohibition  of  what  they  call 
the  slave  trade  on  the  high  seas,  and  then  on  the  Mississippi, 
whose  waters  they  pretend  are  common  propertVj  and  then 
betweeti  the  States,  will  quickly  follow  each  other.  What 
woaid  be  left  the  south  in  such  a  condition?  With  asylums 
for  runaways  and  stations  for  abolition  agents  in  every  State, 
the  mail  converted  into  a  colporteur  of  incendiary  tracts,  forbid 
to  carry  our  slaves  from  State  to  State,  unable  to  emigrate  to 
new  and  more  fertile  lands,  and  thus  renovate  our  fortunes  and 
give  our  sons  a  new  theatre  for  their  energies,  without  sacri- 
ficing all  our  habits,  associations,  and  property;  and  yet 
with  all  this,  bound  to  pay  taxes  and  fight  battles  for  con- 
^  quests,  we  are  to  have  no  share  in  and  for  a  government  known 
to  us  only  by  its  tyranny,  how  miserable  would  be  our  thral- 
dom! Can  any  southern  man  bear  the  idea  of  such  degrada- 
tion? He  might  endure  the  loss  of  his  rich  conquests  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  can  he  bear  to  be  excluded  because  his  institutions 
are  infamous?  because  he  is  branded  with  inferiority,  and  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  civilized  world?  If  he  can,  then  is  he 
worthy  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  is  threatened  him. 

But  abolition  will  not  stop,  even  when  slavery  is  thus  hem- 
med in,  "localized  and  discouraged,"  as  Senator  Chase  pro- 
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poses.  Anti-slavery  sentiment  is  to  be  made  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  appointment  to  federal  olBBce ;  and  by  thus 
bribing  southern  men  to  treachery,  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on 
to  the  last  fell  deed  of  all — ^the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the 
States — ^for,  to  quote  Randolph  once  more,  <' Fanaticism,  po- 
litical or  religious,  has  no  stopping  place,  short  of  Heaven, 
or— ofHeU!" 
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There  is  certainly  among  our  people  a  strange  lack  in  a{>- 
preciating  the  invaluable  benefit  of  that  severe  mental  disci- 

i)1ine  and  introduction  to  knowledge  which  a  college  curricu- 
um  aflS^rds.  Is  it  that  we  underrate  thorough  education  ?  Is 
it  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  is  deemed  superflu- 
ous ;  those  sciences  which  have  made  the  nineteenth  century 
unparalleled  in  history  for  mighty  strides  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, which  now  command  the  intense  interest  of  the  world, 
and  whose  applications  enter  into  the  practical  operations  ojf 
every-day  life  ?  Or  is  it  rather  that  undue  prominence  is  given 
to  classical  research  ?  The  experience  of  the  past  testifies  its 
intrinsic  value  and  direct  importance.  We  should  not  hastily 
deviate  from  the  path  on  which  great  men  of  all  ages  have 
planted  flowers,  gathered  fruit  and  journeyed  to  renown* 
Every  intellect  should  be  open  to  their  influence,  for,  in  the 
wordis  of  Bulwer,  "  whatever  be  our  future  profession  and 
pursuit,  however  they  may  take  us  from  the  scholastic  closet 
and  forbid  any  frequent  return  to  the  classic  studies  of  our 
youth,  still  he  whose  early  steps  have  led  him  into  that  land 
of  demigods  and  heroes,  will  find  that  its  very  air  has  enriched 
through  life  the  blood  of  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  quits  the 
soil  with  a  fix^nt  which  the  Greek  has  directed  to  the  stars, 
and  a  step  which  imperial  Rome  has  disciplined  to  the  march 
that  carried  her  eagles  around  the  world." 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  elements  which  Alabama  now 
lacks  to  secure  her  rank  in  the  congregation  of  States.  What 
we  most  greatly  need  as  the  pioneer  of  other  preliminary 
changes,  to  invigorate  our  industry,  to  liberalize  our  designs 
and  efforts,  to  promote  the  formation  of  facilities  and  improve- 
ments and  retain  our  population,  is  a  general  elevation  of  sen- 
timent and  enlargement  of  views  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity. This  will  be  measurably  accomplished  by  the  influ- 
ence of  educational  and  industrial  conventions,  and  by  a  con- 
tinual reiteration  of  the  great  truths  in  public  addresses  and 

*  Concluded  from  January  No. 
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circling  periodicals,  which,  like  the  repeated  blows  of  a  sculp- 
tor's mallet,  will  finally  fashion  the  public  mind  to  the  form  of 
manliness.  But  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  culture 
of  the  young.  Let  them,  at  the  fount  of  learning,  imbibe  the 
buoyant  spirit  that  soars  free  from  the  jesses  which  are  bind- 
ing us,  and  Alabama  will  not  float  idly  down  the  stream  of 
time,  but,  like  one  of  her  own  gallant  steamers,  will  again 
bestir  her  iron  energies,  rapidly  cleave  the  too  sluggish  waters, 
and  glide  exultingfy  on  to  her  destiny  and  appointed  station 
amid  the  assemblage  of  contending  nations. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  disagreeable  view  of  our  short- 
comings, and  contemplate  the  promise  of  the  future.  In  these  ^ 
days,  when  national  greatness  consists  in  the  perfection  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  a  State  must  depend  for  elevation  on  two  causes, 
the  general  intelligence  of  its  citizens  and  its  natural  resources. 
In  the  first,  Alabama  is  not  inferior ;  and  her  natural  resources, 
on  the  whole,  are  surpassingly  incomparable. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  State  are  well  known, 
and  need  little  remark.  The  one-eighth  part  of  the  State 
now  under  cultivation  includes  all  the  best  land,  but  our  re- 
sources in  this  respect  are  very  far  from  being  developed,  and 
15.21  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population  which  may,  one  day,  find  support  within  our  bor- 
ders. The  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  possess  a  much  greater  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
than  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  and  are  therefore  capable 
of  yielding  a  greater  number  of  products.  Of  these  four  Stales, 
no  one  will  question  that  Alabama  has  the  superiority  in  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  soil,  as  well  as  in  a  vanety  of  uniform, 
genial  seasons.  In  the  production  of  the  great  staple  we 
already  excel  the  world,  yet  a  glance  at  our  agricultural 
statistics  will  show  our  cotton  crop  to  be  a  small  portion  of 
the  entire  produce  of  the  State.  Our  wheat,  both  chemical 
analysis  and  experience  shows  to  yield  a  better  and  much 
more  nutritious  nour  than  that  imported  from  the  north.  A 
thousand  products,  never  as  yet  introduced,  will,  one  day, 
yield  abundant  harvest,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  Alabama 
will  never  cultivate  for  exportation  any  other  crop  than  cotton. 
It  has  become  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  much  as  grain, 
and  will  therefore  always  command  good  profits,  while  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  less  injurious  to  lands  than  any  other  great 
staple  product.  The  recent  discovery  of  cotton  seed  oil,  and 
the  large  manufacture  to  which  it  is  apparently  destined,  we 
hardly  hail  with  pleasure,  because  if  the  seed  be  no  longer 
relumed  to  the  land,  but  ia  otherwise  consumed,  the  im- 
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poverishiDg  process  will  go  on  with  about  tenfold  rapidity. 
The  increasing  culture  of  tobacco  we  view  with  dismay. 
Both  the  Virginia  emigrant  and  the  chemist  know  this  to  be 
the  most  sterilizing  plant,  and  that  in  process  of  time  the 
deepest,  richest  sou,  must  succumb  to  its  blood-sucking  vam- 
pirism. Even  Cuba,  the  garden  of  the  globe  (were  it  not 
that  it  must  soon  change  masters,  and  then,  we  may  hope,  its 
wasteful  system)  would,  necessarily,  under  its  present  treat- 
ment, become  as  worthless  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  a  fit  recipient  of  the  unhappy  doom  which  the  unprin- 
cipled policy  of  Britain  proposes  to  inflict.  Let  us  take 
measures  to  discourage  all  such  deteriorating  tillage  here,  that 
the  fat  soils  of  Alabama  may  retain  for  ages  their  superiority, 
their  virgin  strength  and  value. 

But  our  lands  do  not  require  the  extortion  of  the  plough  and 
hoe  to  yield  rich  products,  for  in  their  spontaneous  growth 
Alabama  has  a  vast  source  of  wealth.  We  have  here  every 
variety  of  timber,  from  the  invaluable  live  oak  to  the  yellow 
pine,  and  without  the  present  profuse  plenty  of  these  we 
should  be  essentially  weakened  in  our  prospects.  Already 
has  ship  building  fairly  begun  at  Mobile,  a  business  whicn 
will  one  day  employ  thousands  of  our  people,  and  in  1851 
nearly  seven  milhon  feet  of  lumber  were  exported  from  that 
port.  When  we  remember  the  vast  area  in  Texas  that  is 
destitute  of  timber,  it  is  difficult  to  over  estimate  the  future 
importance  of  this  trade. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  are  entirely  undeveloped 
and  unestimated,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  Ih  the  metamorpnic  region  on  the  east  we 
have  a  profusion  of  marbles  of  every  shade  and  texture,  and 
various  other  most  valuable  building  materials.  We  may 
conceive  the  future  value  of  these  quarries  when  we  recollect 
that  granite  and  marbles  of  inferior  quality  are  now  trans- 
ported block  by  block,  at  enormous  expense,  for  whole  build- 
ings in  Mobile  and  Montgomery.  Beside  a  great  variety  of 
otner  products,  metals  abound.  We  have  gold  and  silver, 
iron,  manganese,  lead  and  copper.*  The  gold  and  silver  mines 
may  enrich  individuals  but  are  of  little  State  importance,  one 
iron  mine  outweighing  them  all  in  value.  Ana  in  Alabama 
iron  of  the  best  quality  abounds.  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Ky., 
has  demonstrated,  by  an  extensive  collocation  of  historical 
facts,  that  where  the  coal,  the  iron  and  the  provisions  are, 

••  I  recently  examined  a  specimen  of  rich  copper  ore  from  Wilcox  Co.,  but  do 
not  believe  that  it  exists  in  workable  quantities  at  this  locality,  being  probably, 
an  alluvial  deposit. 
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there  wiD.be  the  seal  of  manufecturing  empire;  and  any  one, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  social  history  of  Great  Britain,  now 
the  mistress  of  arts  and  commerce,  is  aware  how  much  she 
owes  her  eminence  to  the  presence,  within  a  small  area,  of 
iron,  coal,  and  lime.  Now  m  these  mineral  riches  Alabama, 
alone  of  all  the  Southern  Gulf  States,  abounds.  A  liberal 
hand  has  stored,  side  by  side  with  the  plentiful  ore  of  iron,  in- 
exhaustible quantities  of  flux  and  fuel  for  its  reduction,  to  be 
in  future  a  source  of  mcalculable  social  wealth  and  industrial 
power. 

But  we  have  touched  upon  a  yet  more  important  mineral, 
the  coal.  Let  us  note  a  few  facts.  Our  coal  beds  are  the 
southern  termination  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field,  and 
extend  further  south  than  any  others  in  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere.  This,  then,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Gulf  States 
that  possesses  any  coal  whatever ;  the  Carolinas  have  none, 
and  Georgia  but  a  scant  quantity,  while  ours  would  supply 
the  whole  for  the  next  thousand  years.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  that  it  is  not  surpassed  for  manufacturing  purposes  by 
any  bituminous  variety  in  the  United  States,  being  next  in 
this  respect  to  the  celebrated  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania.*  A 
chief  engineer  in  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Line,  after  actual 
trials,  pronounces  it  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  coal,  for  steam 
purposes,  which  Welsh  coal  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  most 
valuable  English  coal.  Here  then  we  again  behold  Alabama 
peculiarly  favored  above  other  southern  States,  by  another 
element  of  future  greatness.  We  are  compelled  to  view  her 
not  only  as  the  seat  of  agricultural  greatness,  but  the  centre 
where  the  genius  of  manufactures  will,  one  day,  place  her 
throne,  and  firom  which  must  issue  those  native  products 
which  will  enrich  adjoining  States.  Now,  we  all  know  that 
coal  and  the  diamond  are  chemically  and  essentially  one  and 
the  same  substance,  but  which  truly  is  the  greatest  treasure  ? 
Who  would  exchange  these  coal  measures  for  the  Brazilian 

*  We  append  some  analysis  of  coal  from  several  localities  which  Will  exhibit 
thit  fiurt  in  stronger  light. 


-Analysis. - 


Sate.  Locality.  Akaltst.       Carbon,     Volatile  Matter,    Ash, 

Va.        Midlothian.  Johnson.  53.01  28.25         14.74 

Va.        Blackheath.  58.79  52.57  8.46 

Md.       George's  Creek.  70.75  16.03         13.22 

Pt.     '  Bloflsbarg.  aemson.  73.74  75.00         11.26 

„  State  Report.       6280  32.80  5.20 

Ala.       Tuscaloosa.  London  Journal.    80.76  12.96  6.08 

From  this  it  appears  that  our  coal  has  a  small  quantity  of  ash,  also  less  volatile 
natter  and  more  carbon  in  a  giyen  weight  than  any  other  bituminous  variety  in 
the  United  SUtes. 
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mines  ?    Our  black  opaque  diamonds  are  incalculably  more 

Srecious  in  their  present  fbrra  than  if  every  ounce  were  sud- 
enly  transmuted  by  the  magic  of  some  successful  alchymist 
into  a  Kohinoor,  a  Mountain  of  Light.  The  hills  of  north 
Alabama  are  the  true  treasury  of  the  State.  Here,  long 
before  Adam  breathed,  was  deposited  and  locked  in  their 
secret  cells  of  iron  capital  for  us,  which,  iu  but  one  generation 
now  to  come,  Alabamians  will  wield  to  control  Uie  social, 
commercial,  and  political  destinies  of  surrounding,  dependent 
States. 

But  the  supremacy  of  Alabama  does  not  stop  here.  Con- 
template her  1,500  miles  of  internal  navigation,  and  compare 
it  with  like  facilities  in  other  States.  Examine  her  geographi- 
cal position  in  reference  to  the  Northeast  and  Northwest. 
The  Alleghany  range  terminates  within  our  borders ;  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Gulf  is  through  our  State, 
and  the  mighty  West  will  pour  its  products  intended  for  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  through  our  port.  Let  not  this  asser- 
tion startle  us,  for  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  more  than 
share  with  New  Orleans  the  commerce  of  the  great  valley.  In 
order  more  fnlly  to  understand  this  let  us  examine  some  par- 
ticulars, and  especially  the  efiect  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road upon  the  prospects  of  South  Alabama  and  the  port  of 
Mobile.* 

This  road  will  not  only  bring  all  the  produce  of  the  contigu- 
ous portions  of  Ala.  and  Miss,  into  Mobile,  but  will  fairly  and 
successfully  compete  with  the  Mississippi  river  itself.  For 
the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  to  Mobile,  via 
railroad  is  not  500  miles,  whereas  by  water  to  New  Orleans  it 
is  more  than  1,000  miles.  Hence  it  wiH  require  six  times  as 
many  hours  to  reach  New  Orleans  from  the  centre  of  the  west 
as  to  reach  Mobile,  and  there  will  be  in  all  but  44  hours  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Moreover  vessels  can  reach  the  Atlantic 
a  day  sooner  from  Mobile  than  from  New  Orleans.  The  ad- 
vantages thus  in  favor  of  Mobile  are  manifestly  overwhelming. 
Let  us,  in  addition,  recollect  that  all  vessels  trading  in  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  must  get  their  coal  at  Mobile.  This 
is  the  age  of  steam,  and  we  are  to  supply  the  most  important 
element  in  the  development  of  this  power  on  our  southern 
waters.  Again  the  proposed  railroad  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  is  a  magnificent  conception.     The  line,  however, 

^Already  has  it  been  magrical.  In  a  single  rear  after  the  projection  of  the  road 
in  1849,  the  value  of  property  in  Mobile  roee  trom  12  to  17  milhons,  or  more  than 
40  per  cent. 
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must  lie  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude,  and  therefore  the  products 
throughout  its  entire  extent  will  be  similar.  No  interchange 
will  take  place  on  the  road,  but  at  the  termini  there  will  be  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  commodities,  thence  to  be  distribu- 
ted. Now  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  runs  from  north  to  south, 
the  freight  will  consist  of  the  varied  products  of  different  lati- 
tudes, and  thus  there  will  be  estabhshed  on  the  line  itself  a 
vast  inland  commerce,  which  will  afford  most  valuable  facili- 
ties to  the  producer,  by  placing  him  in  cheap  and  rapid  com- 
munication with  the  consumer.  When  we  reflect  on  these 
and  other  striking  facts  it  seems  unquestionable  that  this  road 
will  be  an  invaluable  source  of  superior  prosperity  to  us,  and 
that  it  must  necessarily  prove  the  great  nerve  of  the  land. 

To  those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
Crescent  City  as  the  Queen  of  southern  commerce,  it  will  be 
almost  incre<iible  that  Mobile  has  shipping  facilities  far  supe- 
rior and  is  by  much  the  best  port  on  the  Gulf.  We  may 
8 remise  that  New  Orleans  is  110  miles  from  the  Gulf,  while 
[obile  is  but  33,  a  diflference  of  77  miles.  Captain  Chiide, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  MobUe  and  Ohio  railroad  states  that  in 
Mobile  bay  there  are  30  square  miles  of  safe  harbor  and 
anchorage,  and  that  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
there  are  20.75  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  whereas  over  the  bar 
at  the  south-east  pass  of  the  Mississippi  river  there  are  but 
15.5  feet,  the  difierence  in  favor  of  Mobile  bein^  5.25  feet 
Let  me  add  that  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  the  distinguisned  super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  states  that  this  bar  has 
been  deepening  during  the  past  22  years  from  17  to  20.75  feet 
and  is  still  deepening  and  going  seaward.  Thus  the  cars, 
which,  if  desired,  may  advance  to  the  open  basin,  can  be 
brought  alongside  of  vessels  of  40  per  cent,  greater  capacity 
than  can  get  to  New  Orleans*  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  road  to  extend  beyond  the  city.  The  Mobilians  are  now 
taking  energetic  and,  I  doubt  not,  effectual  measures,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Albert  Stein,  to  remove  permanently  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  being  at  least  $20,000,  and  per- 
haps more,  I  understand,  already  subscribed  to  effect  this 
object.  If  this  is  accomplished  nothing  remains  to  be  desired. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
future  greatness  of  Mobile  as  a  commercial  mart  when  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  northeast,  west  and  southwest  shall 
pour  their  treasures  into  her  ample  lap.  Their  consequences 
exhibit  the  destiny  of  Alabama  on  a  grand  scale,  and  assifi;n 
her  a  future  position  in  the  commonwealth  far  above  what  the 
wildest  unaiaed  conjecture  would  have  dared  to  conceive. 
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«B  EiSlT  TIIM  n  mW  fttBIRS. 

From  an  old  file  of  the  Louisiana  GazetUj  we  copied  seve^ 
ral  years  ago  many  interesting  items  relating  to  the  early  days 
of  New  Orleans,  which  have  remained  unused  in  our  portfolia 
They  will  interest,  not  only  the  citizens  of  that  now  empire 
city,  but  will  be  read  in  every  quarter  where  her  fame  has 
travelled.  This  old  file  of  the  Gazette^  reaching  many  volumes, 
now  owned,  we  believe,  by  a  private  citizen,  should  be 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  city  or  the  State. 

LouisiAWA  Gazbttb,  New  Orlefms.  Published  Toeadtiy  and  Friday,  by  John 
Mowry,  in  Uie  houae  of  C.  Norwood,  Bienville  street,  |10  per  annum. 

In  the  second  number  the  publisher  announces,  (July  31, 1804,)  the  encouiue- 
ment  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  publish  more  than  once  a  week.  He  thereran 
hopes  *'  that  genUemen  who  have  kindly  patronised  him  will  admit  the  reuon- 
ablenest  of  his  apology,"  &c. 

Oct.  5. — Imported  fh>m  Africa,  in  the  ship  Sarah,  Henry  Kennedy,  master, 
a  cargo  of  upwards  of  2U0  choice  younf  healthy  negroes,  consistmg  of  men,  boys, 
women,  aod  girls.    Apply  to  James  Moaa,  Jr.,  at  Madame  Chabot's,  or  to 

John  McDovpuou,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

Oct.  12, 1804.— For  one  week. 


Arrived — Ship  Fame,  Baltimore. 

Brig  Victoroine,  Havana. 

Schr  Lucy,  Jamaica. 

Hiram,      " 

Barge  Hope,  Natchez. 
Cleared — Ship  Ocean,  Bordeaux. 

Brig  Hiram,  Philadelphia. 


Cleared — ^Brig  Mary,  Liverpool. 

St.  John,  Havana. 

Sehr  Juliana,        «* 

Nancv  ** 

Charlotte,  Pensacola. 

Paspartone,        •* 

Barque  Pallas,  Bordeaux. 


Oct.  12, 1804.— Notice:  The  mail  for  the  Aiture  will  arrive  here  every  Moa- 
day,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  will  start  ever^  Tuesday,  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
mail  will  be  closed  at  6,  A.  M.,  the  day  of  its  departure. 

B.  CflVAt,  PastmuUr. 

PoBTRT  (original)  on  the  Death  or  Mrs.  W.  C.  C.  Claoorve,  Oct.  19, 1804. 

Another  on  same. 


The  bright  sun  of  the  mom 
Has  finished  his  labors; 
The  eve  is  past  in  solemn  silence 
And  lo !  Ehza  is  no  more. 


Has  Eliza  then  forever  took  her  fli^ 
To  the  bri^rht  realms  of  everlasting  hghi? 
Tes;  she,  impatient  to  obtain  the  prize, 
Bid  earth  adieu,  and  climbed  the  tzore 
skies. 


Nov.  24, 1804. — Notice. — Convinced  of  the  difficulties  which  grow  out  of  the 

E resent  circumstances,  difficulties  which  every  day  affect  the  most  learned  in  tbe 
iw,  and  which  the  interests  of  individuals  are  often  exposed  to,  the  undersigned 
has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  public,  but  more  particularly  those  who  nvor 
him  with  their  confidence,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  existing 
inconveniences  inseparable  from  the  ciroumstances  of  the  moment,  and  also  to 
act  uu  to  the  sacred  duties  of  his  profession,  he  haa  formed  a  connexion  with  Mr. 
J.  W.  Gurley,  attorney  general,  &c.  L.  A.  Durnr. 

Dec.  28. — ^John  Lynd,  Sworn  Broker— Wanted  to  purehase  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  bales  good  cotton. 

Nov.  2, 1804. — Account  of  a  storm  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  occurred  on 
10th  September,  with  full  particulars.  Letter  given  from  Pittsburgh,  speaks  of 
the  passage  from  Philadelpnia  having  been  made  to  that  point  in  seven  days.  "I 
set  out  in  two  days  in  a  covered  boat  for  New  Orleans,  and  the  waters  being 
good,  hope  to  be  there  in  twenty-five  days." 

Nov.  22, 1804. — Advertisements  from  the  foUowhig  persons:  T.  &  D.  Urquhart, 
O'Hara  &  T.  B.  Farrell,  Geoige  W.  Morgan,  Francis  Munball,  John  P.  Sande^ 


Lard,  15  to  18. 
Molacaes,  gmllon— none. 
Rice,  barrel — ^none. 
Sugar,  $13  cwt.  to  |15. 
Tobacco,  |5  cwt.  to  $6. 
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■OB,  John  PonltaoT,  Gbew  &  Relf.  There  are  in  addition,  adyertiaements  of  three 
fOMeh  one  for  Philadelphia,  one  for  Baltimore,  and  one  for  sale— besides  Br9 
noticee  of  J.  P.  Sanderson,  administrator.  In  some  previoos  numben  no  adyer- 
tisements  are  fonnd. 

Noy.  16. — Monomental  inscription. — ^Yesterday  expired,  deeply  regreted  by 
miiiimia  of  gratoful  Americans,  and  by  all  good  men,  the  federal  administration 
of  the  goyemmeni  of  the  United  States.  Animated  by  a  Washington,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Knox,  Pinckney ,  Wolcott,  McHenry,  Marshall,  Stoddard,  and  Dexter. 
£.  12  years.  It  found  the  exports  of  our  country  a  mere  song  in  yalue.  It  has 
left  them  with  aboye  |70,000,000  per  annum ! 

Prices  current^  Mvemher  33, 1804. 

Baoon,  14  to  15  cents. 

Batter,  25  to  30. 

(kndles,  65  to  70—epennaciti. 

Cotton,  17  to  18— scarce. 

Coffee,  25  to  30. 

Fbur.  |12  to  $12  50— superfine. 
To  Sportsmen. — On  Tuesday  a  race  will  be  run  between  Captain  Dayis'  horse 
and  Mr.  McCormick's  mare,  one-quarter  mile,  for  one  hundred  dollars,  oyer  a 
beautiful  road,  about  four  mi^  up  the  ooast,  where  the  subscriber  will  haye  a 
barbacue  and  liquors  for  entertainment.  JOHN  McLABEN. 

For  sale. — Seyen  Congo  negroes;  four  seasoned  do. 

ALEX.  MILNE,  Ja. 

Feb.  12,  1805.'->From  the  Constitutionalist. — ^Adyertisement  extra. — ^For  sale, 

Kutly  below  prime  cost,  all  the  right,  title,  claim,  interest,  and  demand  of  the 
te  of  Delaware,  of,  in  or  to  the  said  States'  proportion  or  share  of  a  certain  tract 
or  parcel  of  land  called  Louisiana.  It  is  said  to  be  yery  yaluable,  and  no  doubt  it 
is,  for  it  was  lately  purchased  for  $15,000,000.  To  cany  the  sum  would  take  a 
line  of  carriages  six  miles  long,  all  loaded  with  dollars.  The  yalue  of  this  piece 
of  land  may  also  be  known  from  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  abound- 
ing with  mountains  of  solid  rock  salt,  etc.,  etc.  *  *  This  tract  is  at  such  an 
immense  distance  from  hence  there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  oyer  deriying  any 
benefit  or  adyantage  therefrom,  etc. 

Feb.  19, 1805. — Now  landing,  from  on  board  schooner  William,  Abram  Waten, 
■ssler,  from  Boston,  lying  opposite  old  custom-house,  the  following  articles:  130 
boxes  cod-fish,  19  casks  potatoes,  6  kegs  butter,  6  barrels  nuts,  2  pipes  Holland 
gin.    Also  a  few  thousand  joists  and  b^irds.  J.  TOUBO. 

Notice. — The  post  office  has  remoyed  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Zerban  resides, 
Royal  street. 

Reoeiyed,  by  the  Washington,  from  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  the  subscriben 
at  their  store  in  Goyernment  street,  3,000  pieces  India  yellow  long  nankeens,  first 
quality;  Bowal  and  Madras  handkerchiefs,  by 

March  4, 1805.  J.  P.  SANDEBSON  &  M.  WHITE. 

7,000  weight  cocoa  for  sale  by  CHEW  &  BELF. 

Diraetora  of  Louisiana  Bank.— I  inform  those  desirous  to  become  stockholdeis 
tbat  the  raster  book  is  deposited  with  Stephen  Zacharie,  Cashier. 

Bemoyal. — George  W.  Morgan's  store  is  at  present  in  one  of  Madame  Macar- 
try's  houses,  near  Madam  Chabot's,  and  opposite  to  Mr.  Hepp's  tailor  shop, 
where  he  ofien  for  sale,  etc.,  nankeens,  silks,  cottons,  muslins,  etc.,  etc. 

Jone  4, 1805,  Tuesday.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia 
to  his  friend  in  this  city,  dated  19th  April,  1805,  receiyed  by  yesterdays  mail: 
"OdI.  Burr  leayes  this  place  in  a  few  days  for  Orleans,  yia  Pittsburg,  and  it  is 
even  said  he  is  to  take  Goy.  Claibome's  place,"  etc.,  etc. 

Msrried,  last  eyening,  by' the  BeV.  Father  Walsh,  Edward  Liyingston,  esq.,  ta 
Judane  Marie  Louise  Magdaleine  Valentine  Dayezac  Castra  Moreau,  widow 
01  toe  late  Louis  Moreau  de  LafFy. 

.  ProUftant  meeting,  Sunday,  June  16, 1805.— The  subscriben  genenlly,  hay* 
«g  BSMmbled  agreeably  to  notice,  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  denomination 
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from  which  a  nllflfatar  ■^pnld  b«  inrited  to  come  and  settle  among  vs,  when  H 
was  found  the  vote  stood  thus:  For  an  Epiboopalian,  45;  for  a  Presbyterian,  7; 
for  a  Methodist,  1 — ^Whereupon,  it  was  resolyed,  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Protestant 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  that  an  Episcopalian  dergyman  be  fnVited  to  eonie  and 
settle  amone  us.  Ralelved,"^neiiimmMilyi  That  the  diiirch  to  be  evecfted  be 
oaUed  ChrisTs  charoh. 

Mail  stage.— The  stage  is  kept  at  Vsjsanlt's  and  Todd's  Hotel.  Will  leave 
New  Orleans  every  Tuesday  morning,  and  arrive  at  Manchac  Church  (near 
B.  Ronee)  on  the  next  day  at  5,  p.  m.  PeBsage  fll.  Passefigen  aflowed  to 
cany  14  pounds  of  baggage. 

Friday,  July  5, 1805.-^tton  searofr— 23  a  34  cents. 

November  12, 1805.-*Marti&  Gk>rdon  &  Co.  having  opened  a  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  store,  etc.,  etc.,  they  have  on  hand  Q,wO  pounds  green  oo&e,  a 
few  cases  and  barreJs  white  sugar,  refined  and  lump  sugars,  coast  sizars,  brandy, 
wine,  etc. 

December  3, 1606. — Married,  on  Sunday  evening  last,  at  Baton  Rouge»  A.  L. 
Duncan,  esq.,  to  Miss  Fanny  Mather,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Mather. 

December  17, 1805.-'>Scheme  of  a  lottery,  authorized  by  the  legislative  oountil 
of  this  Territory,  etc.  Prizes  to  the  extent  of  #100,000.  Joseph  Satil,  Joseph 
Tricon,  John  B.  Labatut,  Beveriy  Chew,  John  ifatkins,  Stephen  Zacfaarie,  Pkol 
Lanasse,  George  Pollock,  managers.  / 

August  15, 1806. — ^Palfry,  Shepherd  fit  Co.  offer  for  sale  Castile  and  American 
soap,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  hogs'  lard  and  tobacco,  bacon  and  whiskey, 
.fcc.,  kc. 

April  8, 1806. — ^Peter  Cenas,  storekeeper,  infoms  the  public  he  has  removed  to 
corner  of  Royal  and  Conti  streets,  where  he  keeps  a  handsome  assortment  of 
&ncy  dry  goods. 

January  13, 1806. — Notice— The  copartnership  of  McNeal  &  Montgomery  is 
this  day  dissolved.    John  McNeal,  Wm.  W.  Montgomery. 

Theatre.— On  Tuesday,  October  14, 1806,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  dairviile,  will 
be  presented  the  celebrated  drama  Filial  Piety,  or  The  Honest  Criminal,  in  veiae 
in  nve  acts,  in  which  Mr.  Fontaine,  as  an  amateur,  will  perform  the  part  of  the 
£arl  Olban,  etc,  etc.,  etc. 

An  article  in  the  Gazette,  September  16,  speaking  of  the  wealth  of  LooisiaBa, 
says  the  staple  productions  are  rioe,  cotton,  and  supr;  and  a  negro  can  plant 
easily  and  cultivate  four  acres,  besides  raising  provisions.  He  says  an  aore  of 
cotton  will  give  250  pounds  cotton,  at  20  cents,  |50,  or  $200  to  the  negro.  An 
acre  of  rice  about  the  same.    Acre  of  sugar  produces,  even  in  bad  crops,  1»000 

Siunds  suffar,  besides  molasses,  valued  at  ||^  50;  four  acres  to  the  negro,  ^50. 
e  gives  tacts: 
Mons.  La  Ronde  has  40  working  hands,  of  whom  4  attended  cattle  and 

garden,  producing : 11^500 

135  acres  cane,  of  which  sold  12  acres 960 

Withrestmade  180,000 pounds  sugar,  at  |8  12. ...•••••••  - 15,320 

122  hogsheads  molasses • 1 ,220 

To  40  negroes ^.    16,520 

Alexander  Labranche,  60  hands,  sugar  230,000  pounds,  at  8 il8,40O 

Moksses,  165  hogsheads ^ 2,805 

21,205 

M.  Destrehan,  40  hands,  sugar • • tl7,775 

Molasses 2,500 

20,335 
He  sajrs  there  is  not  a  sugar  planter  in  Louisiana  possessed  of  150  slaves ,  of  all 
ages  or  sizes,  jet  thev  make  as  much  as  the  nabobs  of  the  West  India  islands  with 
£>ur  times  their  number. 


vimAr^tM  Nmvr  pommt^f  8*0b  J/^ 


Atig^phnteyiom,  90  aciwfiQQt  on  tke  MtteWpiPH  orSOO  aerM,wHh  all  ia|- 
prowments,  if  between  Encliah  Turn  and  toe  upper  part  of  German,  cost,  eatt- 
mated  valoe,  450,000;  add  60  prime  neffioes,  at  fSOO  aacb.  1^,000;  ftock  of 
pAcHToOO.    Total,  f84>000. 


Siidiaa«atat»w]U yield, iBflngar 350,000  poi»dB,at6eeiit8....,«...  £20,000 
Molaaeea. 77!.... .777.., ..• 2,400 

TotaL. ..•«....• >•%,.«...••,•«.. 32,400 

I  of  aU  kinds .«,..      3,000 


NeClproau 19,400 

«r,  S3|  par  oent. 

Cottott  estate,  600  acaMy  anywhere  in  the  MiBBimppi  or  Orleans  teni* 

torV)  with  all  improvements.. •••.•••••^•••...••M., ••••••..«•••  i7,000 

30  8laTev,«tM0Oeadi. ^.,. ^«, «...««...  12,000. 

Btoek ,. 3,000 

31,000 

Win  prodnoe  90,000  pounds  cotton,  at  30  cetttB.«*.tf..«..*M.«««...«.    |€,000 
Ezpenses ...•••..• ••»••.•••••••«•• , «...      1,375 

Profit............... «. , 4,795 

or,  39)  per  cent. 

Aaeost€.-»An  aere  or  arpent  of  landt  wlMn  planted  in  com  will  produce  33 

basfaeli,al75cantB t^l6  50 

An  acre  in  cotton,  350  pounds,  at  30  cents. ...••«••..••...    50  OO 

An  acre  in  cane,  1,000  pounds,  at  6  cents— eug^ar  f60 .••••.«•.•.*    87  50 

An  acre  in  rice,  30  barrels  rou^, • • 53  50 

October  7, 1806. — ^Married,  at  Attakapas,  on  Saturday,  S7th  ult.,  his  excel- 
lency Wm.  C.  CUibome,  to  the  amiable  Miss  Clarice  Duralde,  daughter  of  Mar- 
tin Duralde,  esq.,  member  of  the  le^lature  of  this  Territory. 


CUBA. 
ITS  pusnrr  c^MinnaN-^TBB  aBTSKmBs— ^azbs — ^iwucuLTnux.  iinwsTaT. 

ETC.,    07   THB    ISLAND. 

We  have  received,  in  advance  of  publication,  the  proof- 
sheets  of  a  new  work  on  Cuba,  eutitlea  LlamamiefUo  &  la  Na- 
tion E^pafidai  in  which  the  author  discusses  with  much  abilitv 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  that  unfortunate  island. 
He  enters  into  the  character  and  workings  of  the  Spanish 
cokmial  systemi  showing  how  it  has  operated  in  Cuba  to  de- 
press industry  of  every  description,  except  that  of  tax-collec- 
tors, and  bow  it  contmues  inflexibly  to  wei^h  upon  the  best 
interests,  not  only  of  the  Cubans,  but  of  Spam  herselfl 

The  Spanish  colonial  policy  in  Cuba  has  effectually  ruined 
every  species  of  agricultural  industry,  except  that  of  sugar. 
This  interest  still  continues — ^though  sinking  lower  and  lower 
every  year — ^to  maintain  itself  against  the  enormous  exactions 
of  the  Cuban  authorities.  Not  even  a  fifth  part  of  the  arable 
lands  of  Cuba  are  now  under  cultivation,  m  consequence  of 
these  exactions.  The  whole  of  them  are  owned  by  the  Span- 
ish nobility,  who  have  ever  done  their  best  to  maintain  a  species 
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of  feudal  system  in  Cuba — the  workings  of  which  are  tlie  le- 
gitimate causes  of  all  the  present  Cuban  oppressions. 

The  lands  are  leased  out  to  the  present  occupants  or  ten- 
ants at  the  rate  of  more  than  $20  per  acre;  and  tnen,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  emormous  rent,  are  adaed  the  numerous  and  beav}' 
imposts  of  the  government*  It  may  be  a  wonder  to  aoaie  to 
know  how  they  contrive  to  raise  sugar  at  all  in  Cuba,  under 
such  discouragements.  This  is  eflfected  by  a  most  rigid  sys- 
tem of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  most  improved  machinery,  thereby  economizing  in 
the  number  of  the  operatives,  the  supplies  required,  and  in  the 
superior  quality  of  the  sugar  produced.  But  the  chief  cause 
of  the  success  of  the  sugar  planters  in  Cuba  is  the  cheapness 
of  labor,  created  by  th^  African  slave-trade.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  and  this  alone,  the  sugar  manufacture  of  Cuba  would 
cease  at  once.  The  suppression  of  the  gupply  of  slaves  from 
Africa  would  effectually  ruin  Cuba  as  it  has  ruined  Jamaica; 
and  this  the  Spanish  goveenment  clearly  see.  Hence  their 
connivance  at  tne  trade  in  spite  of  England,  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. The  Spanish  nobility,  who  are  the  possessors  of  the 
soil  of  Cuba,  would  be  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
that  island. 

At  present  the  Cuban  sugar  planter  does  not  realize  above 
six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  cost  of  a  sugar 
plantation,  machinery,  nxtures,  utensils,  and  slaves,  capable 
of  making  4,000  boxes  of  sugar,  is  estimated  at  8319,500.* 
The  cost  of  maintaining  in  frill  operation  such  a  plantation  is 
$36,119 per  annum.  The  cost  of  renewal,  annually,  of  slaves, 
beasts  ot  burden,  machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  &c.,  is  $14,600; 
making  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  plantation  in  frill 
operation,  $60,710  per  annum.  The  crop  of  sugar,  4,000 
boxes,  and  the  mDlasses,  is  worth  $70,000;  fit)m  which,  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  production,  ($50,700,)  there  remains  a 
profit  of  $19,290,  which  is  only  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
$319,500  employed. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  most  favorable  case  possible,  (or 
the  majority  of  the  planters  are  far  from  realizing  six  per  cent. 
During  the  past  year,  besides  the  hindrances  to  slave  labor 
from  the  government,  goaded  on  bv  the  abolitionist  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  the  cholera  has  swept  off  some 
20,000  slaves,  leaving  an  immense  vaccum  in  the  forces  em- 
ployed on  the  plantations.  This  has  compelled  the  planters 
to  hire  slaves,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  from  $20  to  1^25  per 

*  LUmiamiinio  d  U  Mdon  Eap€iMa,p,  11 
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month.  To  this  maV  be  added*  that  the  pressure  in  the  money 
market  has  compell^  them  to  pay  enormous  interest  on  money 
loaned,  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  heavy  expenses  and  debts 
due;  besides  they  have  been  compelled  to  expend  large  sums 
for  foreign  coaL  AU  these  drawbacks  to  the  Cuban  planter 
have  met  with  no  relief  firom  the  government.  The  heavy  im- 
posts are  still  continued,  though  the  planters  are  on  the  verge 
of  ruin. 

The  extent  of  these  imposts  we  now  propose  to  consider. 
All  imported  articles  used  by  the  planters  on  the  plantations 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  ipay  a  duty  of  from  29J  to  35i 
per  cent,  ad  valoremy  and  the  freight  on  all  imports  is  greatly 
mcreased  by  a  tonns^e  duty  of  $1  50  per  ton.  An  estate  pro- 
ducing 4,000  boxes  of  sugar,  usually  exports  supplies  of  vanous 
kinds  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  $17,620  per  annum.  On 
these  the  duties,  at  the  average  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  amount  to 
$5,286.  The  value  of  labor  is  also  enhanced  by  these  heavy 
import  duties  on  articles  of  necessity,  and,  of  course,  the  plaxir 
ter  has  to  pay  his  employees  30  per  cent,  more  for  their  ser- 
vices. A  plantation  producing  4,000  boxes  of  sugar,  worth 
$64,000,  pays  to  the  government  the  following  imports : 

Duties  on  supplies |5,943 

Export  duly  on  4,000  boxes  of  sugar,  at  87>^  oents  per  box •    3,500 

The  Difxmo  tax 1,000 

Taxes  to  the  church. ^„«J^ 

10,584 


This  amount  of  tax  on  a  sugar  plantation  of  4,000  boxes,  is 
equal  to  nearly  one-tixlh  of  the  entire  value  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced. 

All  other  branches  of  industry  are  equally  burdened  and 
rapidly  decUning.  The  cotton  and  coffee  plantations,  as  is 
well  known,  have  long  since  been  entirely  abandoned. 

It  would  seem  that  Spain  has  carried,  in  Cuba,  her  system 
of  oppression  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  audacity  and 
despotism;  for  now  she  can  continue  it  no  longer  but  by 
maintaining  on  the  island  an  army,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
counts, of  near  30,000  men,  and  by  guarding  its  coasts  with  a 
fleet  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  any  island  of 
that  size. 

The  amount  of  the  taxes  of  all  kinds  levied  on  the  isle  of 
Cuba  in  184 J,  was  $21,437,464,  according  to  official  data 
published  at  Madrid  in  the  Observadar  de  Ultramar;  and  ac- 
cc^ding  to  a  lengthy  statement,  also  based  on  official  data  and 
published  by  the  same  journal,  the  Cuban  taxes  of  1850 
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amounted  to  about  f25,000,000»  This  statement,  altliotigh 
strictly  correct,  was  nevertheless  violently  attacked  by  all  of 
the  government  journals  of  Spain,  vrhich,  notwithstanding  their 
advantageous  position  for  consulting  the  oflSdal  statements 
kept  from  the  public  eye,  could  never  be  persuaded  to  exam- 
ine them.  The  Spanish  government  never  publishes  any 
complete  detailed  statements  of  the  colonial  taxes,  though  it 
pretends  so  to  do.  In  the  statement  for  1850,  published  at 
Madrid  by  the  Observador  UUramar^  all  the  omissions  of  ^he 
government  were  supplied.  These  omissions  were  intention- 
ally  made  to  hide  the  iniquity  of  Spain.  The  statement  of 
Saco  comprised  the  maritime  duties,  the  duties  received  on 
contraband  ^oods,  lottery  revenue,  post  office  revenue,  poll 
taxes,  lawsuit  duties,  city  taxes,  court  fees,  transit  fees,  offices 
saleable  and  transferable,  notary  publics,  forfeitures  to  the 
public  treasury,  tribunal  taxes  of  the  captain  general,  rents  of 
the  meat  and  fish  markets,  marriage,  gratuities,  emancipation 
fees,  funerals,  tumi)ike  tolls,  business  licenses,  gambling 
licenses,  tithes,  exactions  of  tithe  collectors,  monopoly  of  the 
cleaninff  of  sewers  and  privies,  compulsory  service  of  beasts 
of  burden,  port  duties,  matriculation  fees,  subscriptions  for 
churches,  cemeteries,  highways,  quartering  of  soldiers,  bridges, 
hospitals,  and  the  duty  on  wines,  &c.,  the  whole  amounting  to 
124,864,427. 

Don  Jos6  Antoine  Saco  estimates  that  nineteen  years  ago 
the  revenues  of  Cuba  amounted  to  jJ18,000,000.  He  shows 
that  the  heavy  demands  made  on  the  Cubans  are  not  by  any 
means,  all  of  them,  on  account  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  insular  government.  In  1846,  for  instance,  there  were 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  Havana  for  the  support  of  consuls 

in  the  United  States *57,798 

To  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  Mother,  due  her  from 

Au^st  to  November,  1846 222,000 

For  bills  drawn  on  the  treasury  by  the  minister  of 

Spain  in  Mexico 100,000 

»379,798 

The  official  statements  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
captain  general,  are  framed  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
enormous  contributions  levied  upon  the  island  are  all  returned 
to  it  again,  in  the  form  of  internal  improvements  and  necessary 
government  expenses;  but  this  is  all  a  fiction,  as  the  disclo- 
sures of  Don  Jos^  A.  Soce  sufficiently  show.  He  might  have 
added  others.    It  is  true  that  vast  sums  are  expended  on  and 
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about  the  islaad,  but  it  is  onlj  to  hold  the  Gabans  in  subjec- 
tion by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  A  vast  army  is  now  quar- 
tered on  them,  and  a  marine  force  at  the  expense  of  some 
$5,000,000  guards  its  coasts. 

Up  to  last  September  there  had  been  paid  out  of  the  Ha- 
vana treasury,  to  the  Queen  Mother,  whom  the  late  revolution 
in  the  Peninsula  banished  from  Spain  for  her  ofiences,  the  sum 
of  $1,498,500,  as  appears  from  the  official  statements  pub- 
lished in  the  Havana  journals  on  the  8th  of  September,  loSl* 
relative  to  the  payments  to  the  Queen  Mother. 

Since  Concha's  return  to  power,  he  has  published  what  he 
calls  a  complete  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the  island  for 
1850.  He  makes  the  whole  amount  to  only  $12,326,896,  in* 
eluding  a  balance  of  $939,239  remaining  in  the  treasury  for 
1849.  The  author  of  the  Ilamuumente  d  la  Nacion  Espaflola^ 
in  reviewing  the  items  of  this  report  of  Gen.  Concha,  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  them  are  far  short  of  the  actual  amounts 
which  they  should  represent.  He  shows  that  the  item  of 
$70,877,  set  down  as  uie  4  per  cent,  on  the  costs  of  law  suits, 
should  be  $1,771,943;  that  the  post^ffice  revenue,  stated  by 
Goncha  at  $62,579,  cannot  be  less  than  $1,500,000;  that  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  lottery  of  Havana,  set  down  in 
CoDcha's  statement  at  $641,279,  ought  to  have  been  put  at 
82,565,119,  as  the  actual  amount  drained  from  the  people^ 
The  tax  called  d  diezmo^  put  down  at  $493,461,  should  be 
double  that  amount.*  According  to  the  same  author,  many 
other  important  items  in  General  Concha's  report  are  not  even 
approximations  to  the  truth. 

The  author  of  the  Uamamiento  d  la  Nacion  Espaftola^  ad- 
dresses his  work  to  the  pubUc  authorities  of  Spain,  and  endea- 
vors to  enlighten  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
condition  of  Cuba.  He  argues  at  length  with  them  the  vari- 
ous subjects  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  Cubans,  such 
as  the  tenure  of  the  Cuban  domain;  the  oppressive  system  oi 
its  proprietors;  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  system  of  ne- 
gro slavery  in  the  island ;  tne  utter  inapphcability  of  the  ap- 
prentice system;  the  fraudulent  exactions  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  many  other  subjects;  all  of  which  are  treated 
in  an  able  manner,  and  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  couitesy,  and 
justice,  which  commands  the  respect  of  the  reader. 

*  We  fhall  oontinue  oar  review  of  the  work. 
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THB  iZOIBS  OB  mSTEBR  HIES. 

A  writer  from  on  board  the  United  Statee  steamer  Mawachuaetta,  uadenlood 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  thus  speaks  of  these  islands: 

Upon  the  24th  of  July  we  made  the  Azores  or  Isles  of 
Hawks,  frequently  called  the  Western  Islands^  Of  these  the 
first  land  visible  was  "Pico,"  whose  lofty  summit  was  dis- 
cemable  at  a  great  distance,  and  on  our  approach  presented 
an  appearance  inconceivably  bold  and  majestic ;  its  insulated 
situation,  extreme  elevation,  and  luxuriant  scenery  combining 
to  form  a  view  of  the  most  impressive  grandeur.  The  peak 
was  seen  proudly  towering  above  massy  clouds,  which,  hang- 
ing upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  at  mtervals  occasioned  a 
partial  obscurity,  and  even  appeared  to  envelope  the  base  it- 
self. The  extreme  height  of  the  peak  is  estimated  at  about 
1,100  French  toises  (about  1,172  fathoms,  or  7,000  feet) 
These  lofty  regions  are  not  only  unsubdued  by  human  indus- 
try, but  apparently  destitute  of  even  the  slightest  vestige  of 
natural  vegetation.  Here  nature  reigned  ih  the  midst  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  balren  wildness,  more  striking  as  con- 
trasted with  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  lower  district.  The 
summit  of  this  mountain,  whose  sides  are  neither  very  steep 
nor  uneven,  is  surmounted  with  a  sugar  loaf  so  very  regular  that 
it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  art  rather  than  of  nature. 

At  noon  the  same  day  we  reached  FaysJ,  an  island  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  evergreen  Faya  that  grows  in  such 
abundance  here.  We  had  been  merrily  rocked  on  our  passage, 
and  right  glad  were  we  to  see  our  destined  port  Those  who 
still  confessed  the  power  of  the  sea-god  in  their  faltering  steps 
and  dizzy  brains — for  we  have  several  green  seamen  amongst 
us-~climbed  with  alacrity  the  deck  to  view  the  panorama  we 
were  fast  approaching  before  the  breeze.  The  sight  of  land  is 
ever  beautiful,  and  every  town  appears  from  the  ocean  to  ad- 
vantage in  his  eyes  who,  for  some  time  previous,  has  seen 
nothing  but  a  wide  expanse  of  waters  around  him.  Fayal, 
however,  presented  a  most  beautiftil  picture.  The  eye  could 
not  cease  to  dwell  on  it,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  hills  covered 
with  luxuriant  verdure — the  brilliant  garb  that  nature  wears 
under  the  tropics,  and  which  was  gUstening  in  the  bright  sun's 
rays ;  for  so  delightful  is  the  cUmate  and  so  prolific  the  soil 
here  that  both  European  and  tropical  plants  arrive  at  their 
greatest  perfection.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  so  diversified  as 
to  exhibit  in  some  places,  within  a  small  extent,  gardens  of 
aromatic  plants,  pastures,  vineyards,  orangeries,  &c.,  with 
volcanic  hills  and  productions.     The  inhabitants  have  been 
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described  as  an  iimoceDt,  good,  and  honest  people,  ^'who  pre- 
fer the  olive  to  the  laurel,  and  who  would  seek  for  distinction 
rather  by  industry  than  by  arms.'* 


SOUTHERN  SOCIETY  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  REFOLUTION. 

The  ^irit  of  hospitality,  it  is  said  in  «*The  Republican 
Court,"  nrom  the  very  beginning  has  been  boundless  in  Vir- 
ginia, and,  indeed,  throughout  all  the  qld  southern  States. 
Necessity  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  somewhat  to  make 
it  so.  The  settlements  frequently  were  quite  remote  firom 
each  other,  and  the  traveller  often  could  find  no  shelter  at 
night,  unless  he  obtained  it  under  the  roof  of  the  friendly 
planter,  who  would  have  been  pained  at  the  suspicion  that  he 
either  expected  or  desired  pecuniary  remuneration. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how,  under  a  system  such  as  this, 
even  with  all  its  unavoidable  imperfections,  some  of  the  no- 
blest traits  of  human  character  would  develope  themselves. 
On  the  part  of  the  wealthy,  generosity,  kindness,  guidance, 
and  support,  were  cdnstantly  called  forth  for  the  benefit  of 
those  below  them  in  condition.  Accustomed,  too,  to  direct, 
and  often  to  command,  (for  the  legitimate  power  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  their  hands,)  they  grew  up,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, with  a  proud  spirit  of  personal  independence,  on  which 
was  naturally  engrafted  a  high  sense  of  honor.  *X  Virginian 
or  Maryland  genUeman  of  the  olden  time,  seated  on  domains 
that  spread  over  hundreds  of  acres,  and  living  in  what  was 
veiy  like  a  baronial  state,  and  educated,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
polished  manners,  hospitable,  generous,  cordial,  manly,  '<  with 
high  thoHghts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,"  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  men^  When  the  revolution  commenced,  they  to 
^om  this  description  would  apply  soon  showed  themselves. 

Uf  we  turn  further  south  the  picture,  in  many  of  its  aspects, 
is  still  the  same.  In  the  old  towns  at  the  east,  and  on  the 
shores  of  North  Carolina,  were  men  who,  in  some  instances, 
were  large  proprietors,  many  of  them  educated  an4  trained 
to  the  learned  professions  abroad,  filing  all  the  important  offices 
of  the  colony,  as  high-toned  and  independent  as  any  men  on 
the  continent.  To  uiese  the  common  people  had  long  been 
used  to  look  with  deference  and  respect;  and  these  swayed 
public  opinion  in  the  east.  In  a  broad  belt,  at  the  west,  be- 
tween the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers,  were  a  sturdy  and 
brave  race  of  yeomen,  known  as  the  "Scotch  Irish"  Presby- 
terians, lovers  of  liberty,  from  their  very  cradles,  who  looked 
up  to  their  spiritual  teachers  and  the  leading  laymen  of  the 
country  for  direction.     The  leaders  were  men  of  cultivated 
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minds.  Franknecs  and  fearlestiiesfl  were  the  characteristics 
of  these  brave  yeomen.  When  the  revolution  comm^iced, 
no  men  answered  more  prompthr  at  the  first  call  of  their 
leaders  than  the  common  people  of  North  Carolina ;  no  leaders 
sounded  the  alarm  and  uttered  the  caU  sooner ;  and  nowhere, 
throughout  the  colonies,  did  the  leaders  more  completely  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  or  more  perfectly  control  and 
sway  their  action^ej 

In  Soi^  Carolina  it  was  very  much  the  custom  to  educate 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  at  the  English  universities;  and  those 
who  filled  the  liberal  professions  had,  in  many  instances, 
studied  abroad.  The  aristocracy  was  in  some  parts  of  South 
Carolina  as  clearly  defined  as  in  Virginia.  The  same  hospi- 
tality, generosity,  and  high  sense  of  honor  were  also  found 
among  the  affluent  and  the  educated.  In  casting  his  eyes  over 
the  names  belonging  to  this  colony,  one  is  struck  with  the 
large  number  evidently  French.  These  belong  to  those  who 
descended  from  the  Huguenots,  driven  out  of  France  by  the 
superlative  folly  of  Louis  XIV,  in  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Never  was  an  act  of  greater  madness  committed  by  a  bigoted 
ruler,  and  never  was  there  one  which  more  effectually  wrought 
its  own  temporal  punishment.  The  infuriated  monarch  en- 
riched almost  every  civilized  State  in  Europe  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  impoverished  France  by  the  loss  of  millions  in 
trade,  and  thousands  of  her  best  population.  Some  came  to 
America,  and  the  largest  body  of  them  found  a  home  in  South 
Carolina.  Here,  as  in  every  other  land  where  they  found  an 
asylum,  they  more  than  repaid  the  benevolence  whifch  shel- 
tered them,  by  their  piety,  their  skill,  and  their  industry.  The 
revolution  shows  many  South  Carolinian  Huguenot  names. 
They  were  all  patriots  in  that  desperate  struggle. 

RDSSU. 

The  regular  troops  of  the  Cz&r,  before  the  war,  were  estimated  thus : 

Iii&ntrj •. .• 468,060 

Cavalry 85,000 

Cossaclffl 30,000 

Regulars. /. 537,000 

Guns 1,000 

Grftrrisons  and  resources • 150,000 

Here,  as  the  ordinary  militauy  establishment  of  Russia,  are  about  750,000  men. 
Bat  the  Czar  has  the  power,  which  he  has  twice  exercised  since  Ihe  war  oom- 
menced,  of  making  levies  upon  the  mass  of  the  population.  Each  of  his  last  leviei 
added  150,000  men  to  his  army,  swelling  its  numbers  to  1,000,009,  of  whom  one* 
half  are  actually  available  in  war&re.  W  ith  little  difficulty  could  Russia  actually 
present  a  million  of  men  at  arms  to  all  oppoeers,  not  so  disciplined,  perhaps,  u 
the  well-drilled  soldiers  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  but  able  and 
willing  to  fight,  under  orders,  as  their  conuudes  have  fought,  and  are  fighting,  hi 
the  Crimea. 
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EVENTS    OF    THE    MONTH,   ETC. 


hiUrn  qjlee.— Within  the  year  fovr- 
taen  tnetiea  hare  been  enteied  into 
with  Indian  tribes. 

The  moat  important  hare  bean  eon« 
oladed  with  the  Omahas,  Ottoea  and 
MiMooriaa,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Mis- 
souri, lowas,  Kickapoost  D^lawares, 
Siawneesy  KiMkaakias,  aikl  others,  Mi- 
amies,  and  the  Menomonees.  Vigorous 
eflfbrts  haVe  been  made,  and  are  still 
being  made,  to  execute  in  cood  &ith  all 
the  proTiaiona  and  stipulations  to  be 
perfonned  on  the  part  of  the  ffoTem- 
ment,  and  the  Indians  seem  desirous  of 
strictly  cooforming  to  their  ren>ecti¥e 
engagemente.  The  appropriatitma  to 
cany  theee  treaties  into  complete  effect 
were  made  at  so  late  a  period  that  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  accomplish  all 
tiiat  was  designed.  In  these  treaties  the 
government  evinced  a  liberal  policy 
towards  the  Indians,  and  if  it  is  pur- 
sued and  prosecuted  efficiently,  it  must 
Isad  to  the  meet  beneficial  eoneequences. 
The  principal  thing  to  be  feared  is,  that 
the  poor,  ignorant,  unlettered,  and  inex- 
perienced Indians  may  be  brought  into 
too  close  contact  with  the  whites,  which 
generally  degrades  them,  because  they 
•eem  inclinM  to  contract  their  evil 
habits  instead  of  imitating  tl^eur  virtues. 
Lend  Offiee. — ^We  hav^  received  a 
report  of  the  Commissioner.  It  is  a 
document  almoet  entirely  statiMinal, 
tad  of  but  small  general  interest.  The 
ibllowing  synopsis  will  present  its  main 
potnti: 

There  have  been  surveyed  daring  the 
year  9^4,464  acres.  On  the  Pacific 
■ide  the  surveys  have  reached  1,686;171 
ades.  The  quantity  brought  into  mar- 
ket was  8,190,017  acres.  There  were 
nU  7,035,735acres;  located  with  bounty 
warrants^  3,402,620  acres;  located  witn 
eevtificatee,  14,182  acres  ;  making  a 
total  sold  and  located  of  10,452337 
acres. 

There  has  been  reported  and  selected 
ai  swamp  land  11,0^,813  acres;  for  in- 
ternal improvements  1,725,196  acres, 
which,  added  to  the  figures  already 
given,  makes  a  grand  total  of  23,238,- 
j83  acres. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September 
30, 1854,  there  were  cash  sales  of  2,- 
894,306  acres ;  reported  as  swamp  lands 
1,496,964  acres;  aggregate  4,779,628 
acres. 

The  excess  of  sales  lor  the  year  over 
1853  was  5,952,239  acres. 


During  the  year  the  nomber  of  pa- 
tants  issued  was  120,000;  2,000  ac- 
counts were  settled;  2,812,000  tracts 
were  entered. 

The  tdVLl  number  of  warrants  issoed 
nnder  thr  act  of  1817  is  86,678,  em- 
bracing )  2,995,880  acres,  of  which 
there nas  bemi  located  77,535,  indoding 
11,734,080  acres.  There  are  still  out- 
standing, under  this  aet,  9,141  war- 
rants, covering  1^^1,800  acres. 

Under  the  aet  of  1850  there  have 
been  11,538  warrants,  covering  666,320 
acres,  and  there  are  still  outstanding 
4,833  warrants,  equal  to  374,680  acres. 

Under  the  act  of  1852  there  have 
been  iseued  184,595  warrants,  em- 
braeing  12,881 ,560  acres; 'and  there  ara 
still  oostanding  43,414  warrants,  equal 
to  2,771,400  acres. 

The  aggregate  number  of  warrants 
issued  un&r  Siese  three  acts  is  262,809, 
covering  26,543,760  ac/es,  and  there 
are  outstanding  warrants  to  the  nnmber 
of  57,388,  equal  to  4,307,880  acres. 

Pension  Q^e.^-Number  of  pensioners 
June  30,  M^3,  was  11,867.  Annual 
amount  payible  to  them,  #1,070,079. 
Same,  June  30, 1854,  14,065,  and  an- 
nual amoiint  payable  to  them  #1,172,- 
651  63.  Number  of  revolutionary  sol- 
diers oa  tlie  roll  June  30, 1853, 1,396 ; 
number  of  revolutionary  soldiers  on  the 
roll  June  30, 1854,  1,069.  There  have 
been  takmi  firom  the  rolls  of  the  army 
pensioners  during  the  year  ending  June 
§0,  1854,  by  death,  643 ;  by  transfer  to 
the  Treeaury  Department,  as  unclaimed 
pensions,  883;  toUl,  1,526.  Of  the 
navy  pensioners  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1854,  24  are  reported 
dead,  and  38  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
Department  as  unclaimed  pensions.  Of 
those  transferred  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment but  few  are  again  restored  t* 
the  roll. 

The  JPofenl  Offiee  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  the  maimer  in  which  its  af- 
feirs  are  conducted  eives  nniveraal  satis- 
fection.  Still  the  character  of  the  ferce, 
as  now  authorized  by  law,  is  not  such 
as  to  attain  the  accompUshment  of  all 
that  could  be  desired.  By  adopting  a 
new  arrangement — ^the  result  of  urgent 
necessity-Ahe  Commiaaioner  has  die- 
patched  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
business.  Instead  of  six  principal  ex- 
aminers with  two  assistants  each,  there 
have  been,  pmctically,  since  the  first  of 
April  last  eleven  principal  examiners. 
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each  with  one  anistaiit.  Thus,  instead 
of  tlie  oBiial  tedione  delaji,  most  of  the 
work  is  op  to  date. 

Sinoe  tne  first  of  Janoary  last  there 
hftTe  been  isaed  upwards  of  sixteen 
hondred  patents,  and  within  the  year 
the  nnmher  will  reach  nineteen  hun- 
dred, which  will  be  aboat  double  the 
number  issued  during  the  last  year.  The 
•rrangement  by  which  this  result  has 


J  reduced  was  judicious,  and  has 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  inters 
ested. 

Delawake. — ^The  goyemor  says: — 
"  For  the  years  1852  and  1853  the  a^ 
mgate  amouot  of  revenue  was  ^130,- 
963,  while  that  of  the  two  years  imme- 
diately proceeding  was  only  |72,267,  the 
ordinary  expenses  being  alwut  the  same, 
leaving  an  accession  of  |58,695  within 
the  period  of  two  years,  a  large  portion 
of  which  has  been  appropriateid  to  Tari- 
ous  purposes  of  puolic  improvements, 
which  are  not  only  matters  of  great  con- 
venience to  our  people  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  but  permanent  and  lasting 
benefits  to  the  SUte." 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  in  Jan- 
nary  last,  was  only  ^,719,  and  the 
remor  states  that  this  debt  will  soon 
discharged,  and  leave  reliable  re- 
sources abundantly  adequate  for  future 
expenditures. 

iLLiirois — Mestage  pf  the  Gowmor, — 
The  debt  of  lUmois  on  January  1, 1854, 
according  to  the  governor's  message,was 
^^13,994,614  93.  The  Stote  has  paid  in 
mterest  and  principal  during  tne  last 
two  yean  |3,950,037  96,  and  at  this 
ratio  will  discharge  the  whole  debt  in 
11  years.  The  finances  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
governor  speaks  in  hi^h  preise  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  considers  their 
policy  wise,  and  calculated  to  advance 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  company, 
and  produce  the  most  favonble  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  public.  The 
governor  estimates  the  revenue  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  State  firom  avails  of  the 
road  for  the  year  commencing  on 
Mareh  524  next,  at  (^,000.  The  tax 
the  State  receives  from  the  road  is  con- 
tingent, being  7  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  main  trunk  and  branches. 
The  |50,000  referred  to  is  estimated  to 
be  received  from  the  main  trunk. 

New  Tore. — ^The  first  annual  mee- 
sa^  of  Governor  Clarke  shows  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  general  fund  to  be  1^1,955,- 
000,  and  the  payments  $1 ,817,000.  He 
anticipated  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  receipts  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  taxes,  and  a  reduction  in 


the  receipts  of  the  canab.  The  debt 
of  the  general  fiind  on  September  30 
was  A6,355,000.  The  capital  of  the 
school  fund  has  increased  |42,000duing 
the  past  Tear.  The  receipts  of  the 
eanals  during  the  year  amount  to|2,989,- 
000,  and  the  expenditures  to  #1,238,000. 
This  surplus  does  not  meet  the  purposes 
fi>r  which  it  was  designed  by  #104,000. 
This  is  attributed  to  commercial  eoobai- 
rassments  and  the  short  crops. 

On  the  liouor  question  Govenior 
Clark  defines  his  views  at  coosidenbls 
lensth,  and  strongly  advocates  an  entile 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ardent  s|nrits, 
citing  many  and  fiyrcible  aigumenls  in 
&vor  of  such  an  enactment.  He  con- 
siden  such  a  prohibition  dearly  within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  and  hopes 
a  bill  will  be  framed  that  will  effectually 
suppress  the  nle  without  infringing  jusi 
personal  rights. 

The  bailing  statistics  show  an  in- 
crease of  capital  during  the  year  of  |7,- 
081,000.  He  recommends  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  allowing  the  depoeite  of 
bonds  and  mortgages  as  security.  He 
recommends  a  repeal  of  the  law  impri* 
soning  witnesses,  and  fiivors  further  en- 
couragement of  the  fiee  school  system. 

The  governor  recounts  the  particulais 
of  the  Lemmon  slave  case,  and  the  at- 
titude assumed  by  Vii^inia,  and  recom- 
mends that  provision  h«  made  to  defend 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  State. 
He  regrets  the  veto  of  the  harbor  and 
river  bill,  and  considers  that  a  proper 
tariif  would  have  obviated  the  present 
distress.  He  strongly  denounces  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
considers  its  restoration  aemanded  fer 
the  security,  peace  and  permanent  wel- 
fiire  of  the  country. 

SovTR  CAaoLiNA. — ^ThegovemoTcoB- 
cludes  his  inaugural  message  with  the 
fi}llowing: 

"Weak  in  numbers  and  small  in  ter- 
ritory, we  have  always  exerted  a  com- 
manding  influence  in  the  national  coan- 
dls.  We  owe  it  all  to  our  high  intelli- 
gence and  moral  characteristics,  and 
these  have  been  preserved  and  kept 
alive  by  the  conservative  element  at  the 
foundation  of  our  institutions.  I  appeal 
to  you,  then,  by  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  and  the  encouraging 
hopes  of  the  fiiture,  to  stand  by  your 
ancient  landmarks.  Begin  not  the  work 
of  pulling  down  and  patching  up.  The 
first  step  you  take  in  that  direction  may 
be  fatal.  The  watchword  will  be  re- 
fi)rm — the  shout  will  be  change — ^nntil 
you  have  puUed  down  over  your  heads 
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tht  bMl  bftlmead  ■yvtam  of  govanuMBt 
that  the  world  has  yet  lookM  apon. 

Upoa  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
the  general  government,  I  have  but  little 
to  say.  I  lukTO  no  new  opinions  to  an- 
noonce,  and  ^o  qiecific  remed  v  to  pro- 
pose to  meet  the  dangers  which  are  be- 
fore OS.  The  si^ns  of  the  times  are  as 
open  to  your  rision  as  they  are  to  mine. 
We  may  interpret  them  differently  t  but 
to  my  mind  they  indicate  a  settled  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  northern  States 
to  aasail  and  degrade  or  ruin  the  south- 
sm  States.  How,  or  when,  the  south 
ihall  meet  to  redress  the  perils  of  her 
condition,  I  will  not  Tenture  to  antici- 
pate. Time  will  demonstrate  whether 
our  institutions  tend  to  lift  us  op  as  a 
people,  promptly  to  protect  our  rights 
ana  perpetuate  our  liberties,  or  whether 
they  will  sink  us  down  to  the  level  of 
dttnntded  and  ruined  provinces." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
memin  of  Governor  Manning,  on  re- 
hnqnidaing  his  office: 

"Whilst  the  State  for  which  you 
kgiilate  can  scarcely  be  said  to  liave 
k^  pace  with  others  in  this  rapid 
narch  of  improvement,  it  mav  be 
I  for  it  that  it  has  more  early  at- 


qualities  of  government 
which  are  most  likely  to  insure  the  great- 


i  of  real  happiness  to  the  cit- 
ism— maintained  a  higner  degree  of  so- 
cial order— preserved  a  more  even  bal- 
ance of  power  among  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  government — and  been  less 
eootroUed  by  cupidity  and  ambition, 
thoM  certain  forerunners  of  national 
de^ensracy.  Well,  then,  may  you  take 
pme  in  your  SUte.  The  feelmg  is  al- 
ways admissable,  but  especially  so  whMi 
yon  live  under  a  constitution  and  laws 
onoeived  in  justice  and  administered 
with  parity;  under  a  leffialature  inde- 
pendent in  its  views,  and  capable  and 
apid  in  the  discbai^ge  of  its  functions; 
wer  executive  content  with  their  lim- 
iM  preregatives;  under  a  religion  with- 
Mit  the  heterodoxies  of  these  present 
jayi;  and  under  a  sound,  and  iust,  and 
mgh4oned  public  sentiment.  I  caimot, 
uerefors,  recommend  to  you,  gentle- 
■Mpf  too  strongly  to  watcn  over  with 
nheitode  this  noble  political  organiza- 
tion, and  to  preserve  it  from  those 
«>ugei  and  innovations  which  tend  to 
jv^akea,  and  eventually  destroy,  the 
yppy  equilibrium  whicn  exists;  and  I 
mently  bope  that,  far  down  in  the 
▼■te  oftime,  when  all  memorMs  of  us 
^B^lMt,  except  thoee  which  may  remain 
^jMg  its  archives,  a  gracious  Provi- 
"^BoewiU  prseerve  this  State  govern- 


ment, in  all  its  usafiilness  and  beauty,  to 
remote  posterity,  fresh  and  glorious  in 
its  immortal  youth." 

Michigan— Jtfcwoge  of  the  Governor. 
— ^Tbe  governor  of  Michigan,  in  his  an- 
nual message  sets  down  the  available 
means  of  the  State  treasury  duriD|;  the 
year,  at  |^86,474,  and  the  expenditures 
at  only  §433,469,  leaving  a  balance  of 
|563,004.  The  funded  and  fundable 
Sute  debt  amounts  to  ||Si,531,545.  The 
governor  says: 

**The  interest  on  our  State  debt  is 
promptly  paid  as  it  becomes  due.  There 
is  now  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
and  it  will,  doubuess,  continue  to  in- 
crease, unless  some  provision  shall  be 
made  to  absorb  it  by  liquidating  the 
Sute  indebtedness." 

The  governor  thinks  a  large  surplus 
in  the  treasury  should  be  avoided,  and 
thereftire  recommends  that  the  act  of 
1848  be  amended ,  so  that  interest  on  part 
paid  bonds  of  the  State,  which  shall  not 
be  surrendered  within  a  specified  time, 
shall  cease.  He  recommends  that  a 
general  railroad  law  be  enacted;  that  no 
general  banking  law  be  passed;  that  all 
ttie  old  bank  charters  be  repealed;  that 
bank  notes  under  five  dollars  be  ban- 
ished; and  that  swamp  lands  be  sold 
subject  to  drainage  by  the  purchaser, 
ana  that  the  proceeds  be  appropriated 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  State  debt, 
or  to  the  educational  fund,  or  a  part  to 
both.  He  also  states  that  the  work  on 
the  Sault  St.  Marie  canal  is  in  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  opening  of  navi^tion.  It 
will  cost  nearly  douUe  the  original  esti- 
mates, and  the  work  has  teen  wery 
thoroughly  performed. 

Ahkavsai — Governor '^mesM^e.^-Tbe 
amount  in  the  treasury  will  be  defi- 
cient in  the  'next  six  months,  and  must 
be  supplied  with  treasury  warrants. 
The  State  of  Texas  has  failed  to  sur- 
render a  fivitive  firom  justice  on  the  re- 
quisition of  Arkansas. 

The  bonds  issued  in  behalf  of  the  bank 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  also  out- 
standing to  the  amount  of  |939,000  of 
principal  and  ^713,615  of  unpaid  inte- 
rest. The  pnncipal  is  not  due  until 
1868. 

The  estimate  of  the  governor  is  that 
the  assets  of  the  real  estate  bank,  with 
the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  lands  of  the 
stockholders,  will  in  the  end  extinguish 
the  whole  of  that  debt  and  on  the  State 
bank  debts  the  deficiency  will  be  about 
one  million  of  dollars  only.  The  State 
owes  no  other  debt  which  its  current 
revenues  will  not  discharge. 
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The  gaVemor  eifliiMtes  tiie  namta' 
of  acres  of  swamp  land  to  wliieh  Qie 
State  will  be  entitled  under  Uie  act  of 
Cuiimei  at  eif  ht  nullions  of  acres,  of 
which  5,667,051  have  been  oonftrmed  to 
the  State  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  2,857,640  hare  been  sold  or 
appropriated. 

The  snbject  of  education  is  refbrred 
to  f^  the  imrpose  of  lamenting  that  so 
few  schools  are  in  operation  under  the 
State  law  establishing  common  schools, 
and  to  recommend  an  amendment  of  the 
law  and  an  increase  of  the  fond. 

The  railroad  question  is  considered  in 
especial  reference  to  the  Cairo  and  Ful- 
ton railroad.  This  road  is  in  fiust  apart 
of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad  of  Mis- 
eouri,  the  two  roads  being  the  subjects 
of  a  large  grant  of  lands  by  Congress. 
The  surveys  have  been  completed^  and 
Uie  requisite  steps  as  prescnbed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  must  now  be  taken  to 
secure  and  select  the  lands  grranted.  In 
further  aid  of  the  work  he  recommends 
that  one  million  acres  of  the  swamp 
lands  granted  to  the  State  by  Congress 
shall  M  appropriated  to  this  road  in  the 
nature  of  a  Mrmanent  investment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  swamp  land  ftmd; 
500,000  acres  to  each  branch  from  Lit- 
tle Rock  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  to 
Fort  Smith.  He  also  recommends  a 
like  appropriation  of  500,000  acres  to 
the  MissisBippi,  Red  River,  and  Oua- 
chita railroad,  of  which  so  ikvorable  an 
opinion  has  been  expressed  in  New 
Orleans. 

North  Carouva — Oovem&r's  mei- 
tore. — ^The  amount  of  the  State  debt  is 
only  12,896,270.  Alterations  are  pro- 
posed in  the  revenue  system  to  equal- 
ize taxation.  The  banking  capital  is  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  State. 
Manufacturing  and  commercial  cities 
and  towns  should  be  built  up  in  the 
State.  Free  sujSrase  is  recommended. 
The  railroads  of  &e  State  are  pros- 
perous. 

The  governor  refers  to  the  blessings 
bestow^  upon  the  people  by  a  kind 
Providence,  especially  in  their  exemp- 
tion, to  a  considerable  extent,  fVom  the 
diseases  and  calamities  which  have  vis- 
ited other  States  and  nations,  and  ^ives 
his  congratulations  upon  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  improvement  which  ani- 
mates the  people,  indicating  a  bright 
prospect  for  the  destiny  of  the  State. 
He  mentions  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  facilities  afforded  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic  in  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  mode  of  traiMportation  for 
their  surplus  products.    Toe  means  of 


edocation  by  th8UBnrenit^»lft»iiflaMi^ 
ous  colleges  and  academies,  aod  by  tte 
coftunon  sciiools,  are  notioed  in  ekpforo- 
priate  terms.  The  latter  syvten  ia  mu^ 
incalculable  good.  The  sum  of  ^18d,- 
650  has  been  distributed  Trom  the  lite- 
rary ftmd  durinr  the  year  for  eeoaon 
schools.  The  UniveiBty  educates  gn^ 
tuitously  a  number  of  meritorious  young 
men  every  year.  The  geokgical  ex- 
anttnations  are  almost  daily 
valuable  additions  to  the  ijm: 
mineraJ  wealth  of  the  State.  The&ith 
of  the  State  has  been  scrttpnlouefy  pv»r 
served,  and  her  credit  stands  4esenred^ 
high,  both  at  home  and  abroeil.  The 
Inetitution  for  the  edoeatioa  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  is  in  susiiiMfiil 
operation,  and  affords  great  fbeilities  for 
imparting  instruction  to  the  unfortunate 
elouBB  for  whom  it  wm  estabUsfaed. 

Martlanv.— The  report  of  the  eemp- 
troUer  of  Blaryland  en  the  eonditioQ  of 
the  iittanoes  of  the  State,  rep; 
them  in  a  favorable  light.  The 
gate  receipts  for  the  yearendingl 
tember  30,  1854,  amounted  to  fM 
347,  which,  added  to  the  balance  in  tfaie 
treasury  at  the  begining  of  tho  fiseal 
year,  (i345,356,)  forms  a  total  of  f  1,- 
553,705.  The  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1854,  weve  Al^ 
175,581,  leaving  in  the  treasury  a.  bal- 
ance of  |378,124,  subject  to  the  m- 
terest  on  the  public  debt  and  other 
chanres,  eo  as  to  reduce  the  amoont  to 
fl09,946. 

There  was  paid  to  free  sehoob  doitag 
the  year  the  sum  of  #64,610. 

The  amount  of  revenue  -diraetly  de- 
rived from  the  city  of  Baltimore  ap- 
pears to  have  been  |366,391,neaElircsit- 
third  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Stote; 
besides  which  the  dividends  from  nmd 
stocks,  &o.,  and  from  various  lioeEoas 
to  agmts  of  foreign  corporatioae, 
amounting  to  nearly  £l00,600,mra  pnn- 
cipally  derived  fVom  Saltimore. 

Missovu.— The  total  amouBtreoedved 
in  the  treasury  for  the  two  yean  ending 
October  1,  1854,  is  |808,66S  $  the  ^2 
amount  expended  for  the  sanes  time  is 
1628,483  74 ;  the  total  baianee  in  the 
treasury  October  1, 1854,  |284,869  59 ; 
the  surplus  revenue  in  the  troasury 
October  1, 1856,  is  estimated  at  #433,- 
139  59.  The  revenues  collected  under 
the  present  system  of  tuntion,  are  meae 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government.    - 

On  the  important  question  of  banhiiir , 
the  governor  expresses  a  hope  thattSe 
General  Assembly  will  aot  in  a  ptompt 
and  practical  OMnner.    Am  by  the  Cha- 
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kuiks,  •fan  if  deened  ezpedMBt,  w  ftr- 
biddan,  it  m  ncommsaded  that  the 
ohBitflrofthebaiikof  MiflKniri  be  eiD- 
teaded  for  mcfa  a  period  ae  the  leg^ 
ktnreehell  deem  pradent,  and  that  ite 
eepHel  etoek  be  inoeeeed  to  the  ram  of 
§it  miliioDB  of  doUaie. 

The  lime  hae  arrived  when  it  ie  afaao- 
Ivtely  neoeemry  to  extend  additional 
•id  to  the  railrMdanow  in  the  oonne  of 
eoMtraetioB,  or  abandon  tliem  alto- 
fether.  Thei^  cannot  be  abandoned  wtth- 
ant  grcat  injuy  to  the  State,  the  people, 
and  all  onr  rabetantial  jntereata.  These 
art  nomeioaa  methoda  by  which  the  pr»> 
greai  of  theae  important  worka  can  be 
aided  with  aaft^  to  the  txeaauy. 


The  geek^eal.«QrTey  of  tfce  Stale  ia 
prograaring.  The  gOTemor  recommenda 
an  additional  appropriation  of  |SO^0Q0 
to  oomplele  it  ia  a  thorough  manner. 

The  management  of  the  Penitantair 
vnder  the  j»reaant  ijatem,  baa  been  em^ 
Bentij  aatarfbctoiy. 

Th«  State  Univerrity  ia  in  a  pmapei^ 
ona  condition. 

The  Deaf  and  Dnmb  AayUmi  and  the 
Lmatic  Aa^lum,  h>cated  at  Fallon, 
have  been  judiciously  and  hnmanely 
eondneted.  The  Inatitation  ibr  the 
EdocatioQ  of  the  Blind,  at  St.  Lonia, 
haa  alao  been  eminently  anccaeidlil. 


ROnCIU  OF  LATE  BOOIS. 


TFrilifigs  9f  WiUimn  Gilmore  Smmi : 
BedfieU,  of  New  York,  ia  now  engaged 
open  a  republication  of  nearly  all  of  the 
prodoctiona  of  the  gifted  American 
noreliat  and  unrivallMl  Southern  de- 
lineator, William  Gilmore  Simnia. 
The  works  are  pobliahed  in  a  aeries,  in 
▼eiy  handeome  atyle,  and  will  hererfter 
ibnna  place  in  every  library.  Many 
of  them  have  had  a  reputation  for  over 
twenty  yean  on  both  aidea  of  the  water, 
and  have  gone  through  varioua  editiona. 
A  republication  of  the  whole,  in  the  s^le 
of  Gaoper,  Irving,  and  othera,  will  be  a 
strvioe  to  Amtarican  literature,  of  which 
we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Redfield  will 
receive  the  fruits.  Thouf  h  compara- 
tively yoong,  each  are  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Sinma,  that  he  haa  written  more 
than  any  man  of  his  age,  and  has  written 
little  or  nothing  that  haa  not  been  re- 
ebived  by  the  ^lic  with  fkvor.  Hia 
adilerial  duuge  of  the  Southern  Quar- 
lariy  Review,  for  aeveral  yeara,  haa 
given    ataia&ction    to    all    American 


are 


The  volumea  we  have  received 
illustrated  by  Darley,  and 
ThePUiaan, 
Oalherine  Walton, 
Woodonft, 
The  Scout, 


A  new  dedica- 
tion is  prefixed 
to  each. 


Mpnbliaher  aenda  ua  the  work 
uayerre,  qf  Lomtuma,  com- 


Thei 
^  CkmUM      ,        _ 
plete  in  three  volamea,  embracing— 

h  Preneh  Domination,  2  vok. 

S.  Spaniah  Dominatien,  1  vol. 

AUmn^  the  worka  were  referred  to 
in  our  la^  it  ie  difficult  to  let  an  oppor- 
tanitf  elip  to  commend  the  hiatorical 


labors  of  Mr.  GayarrS  to  the  American 
people.  No  man  amonff  us  has  so  pro- 
found a  knowledge  of  &e  Spanish  and 
French  domination  upon  tliis  continent 
in  early  times,  and  none  have  had  the 
same  advanta^s  of  investigation  and 
research.  Mr.  GayarrC  is  a  chaste  and 
elegant  writer,  and  gives  a  charm  to 
history  of  which  few  otners  are  capable* 

The  ablest  of  American  historians- 
Bancroft,  compliments  him  in  sevemi  of 
the  chapters  of  his  last  volume.  Mr« 
GayarrS  has  labored  long  and  faithfulbr 
for  his  native  State,  of  which  he  is 
proud,  and  ia  one  of  the  purest  and  moat 
distinguished  of  her  talented  sons. 

Mr.  Sanford,  late  chai^  to  Paris,  in 
the  abaence  of  the  minister,  aends  us  a 
copy  of  his  work  on  Penal  Code$  ^ 
£«ropf ,  of  which  an  edition  haa  been 
publiahed  by  Congreas.  The  work 
provea  him  a  man  of  reaearch  and  of 
liberal  views.  It  is  of  such  men  that 
our  diplomats  should  consist.  They 
contribute  to  enrich  the  literature,  aa- 
ministiation,  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
country.  Tlie  present  work  embracea 
almoat  every  State  of  Europe,  and  ia 
very  full,  in  particular,  upon  the  admin- 
istrative chanffea  in  France  since  the 
revolution  of  1848. 

Lottuiana  SioU  Register,  comprising 
a  statistical  account  of  the  State,  &c. : 
By  A.  W.  Bell,  Baton  Rouge.  We 
oonaider  thia  a  veir  valuable  work,  and 
aa  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Louisiana,  it 
is  deeerving  of  general  encoura^ment. 
The  field  ia  very  rich  in  material,  and 
the  author  haa  made  use  of  it  amply, 
liie  renster  of  all  State,  parish,  and 
other  officers  occupies  a  large  space  in 
the  volume. 
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The  Bmker*$JilmmuK  for  1856:  New  ton  bar^  and  aopplMt  a  want  kmg  Mi 

York.    J.  Smith  Homans,  publisher  of^  bj  the  profetnon  here.     It  will  be  dm- 

Banker's  Magazine.  Price  |1.  Contents:  ml,  moreoyer,  to  the  profiasBion  all'OTer 

I.  Calendar  and  chronology  of  import-  the  country,  oonsidermg  the  important 

ant  financial  events.    II.  Lnt  of  banks  position  which  is  held  by  the  federal 

in  the  United  States,  December,  1854.  city.    We  have  marked  some  portioos 

Capital,  name  of  president  and  cashier  for  extract,  in  relation  to  slaTenr  in  the 

of  each.    III.  last  of  private  bankets  in  District,  etc.    The  author  has  given  the 

the  prominent  cities  and  towns  in  the  highest  authorities  in  support  of  every 

United  States;  also  in  Europe,  South  proposition  enunciated. 

America,  Australia,  £ast  Indies,  &o.  Ona  Peeiodical  fUcHAMOBi. — ^Here- 

IV.  Usury  laws  of  the  States,  with  the  after,  if  it  is  reciprocated,  we  shall  give 

laws  relating  to  damages  on  domestic  the  leading  contents  of  each  of  the 

and  foreign  Dills  of  exchange  in  each  monthly  issues  of  the  many  periodieab 

State,     y .  Commercial  and  financial  with  wnicfa  our  own  is  exchanged.    Il 

tables  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  thus  that  mJbrmation  of  intoest  caa 

Jibstraet  qf  ike  Lawi  of  the  Diatriet  qf  be  imparled  and  our  common  editorial 

Columbia:     This  is  an  excellent  and  success  promoted.     In  the  December 

valuable  publication,  prepared  by  Mr.  humber  of  last  year,  we  made  a  partial 

Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Washing-  commencement. 


EOITOBIAL  NOTICE. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  more  complete  organization  in  the  ban- 
neas  of  the  Review,  upon  which  the  editor  is  determined  soon  to  devote  his 
exclusive  time  and  attention.  The  mechanical  portions  of  the  work  have  been 
and  are  still  executed  in  Washington  City,  and  the  distribution  is  eonducted  from 
that  point  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Orleans  office.  The  advantages  of 
Washington  for  such  a  journal  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  other  point  in 
the  whole  south.  The  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing  are  one-half  les 
than  in  New  Orleans,  and  our  stereotyping  operations  can  be  conducted  here, 
though  at  no  other  point  to  the  southward.  The  consideration  of  stereetypiag, 
and  economy,  rendered  it  necessary,  some  time  ago,  to  make  some  changes,  and 
we  sold  out,  at  great  sacrifice,  a  large  and  expensive  printing  office,  estabGsfaed 
by  us  at  New  Orleans.  Hie  editor's  own  residence  will  be  in  both  citiee— in  the 
winter  and  spring  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  summer  and  &II  at  WasMngtoa. 
The  office  may  at  all  times  be  addressed  at  either  point. 

A  few  seto  of  the  Ikdustrial  Resources  of  the  south  and  west  still  remain  on 
hand,  in  handsome  binding,  and  will  be  supplied  through  the  mail  at  iS,  (postage 
at  the  expense  of  the  office.)  The  work  is  published  in  3  vols.,  1,800  paees, 
octavo.  *^^ 

From  Ae  United  States  Economist,  Mw  Tork.—lt  supplies  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt  in  relation  to  this  country,  and  compares  in  usefulness  to  ths 
celebrated  Progress  of  the  Nation,  by  the  late  G.  R.  Porter,  esq. 

From  the  BoUimore  Patriot,— ffo  one  knows  better  how  to  write  on  these  sub- 
jects than  Mr.  De  Bow,  as  he  has  long  made  them  his  study.  This  work  should 
be  m  every  gentleman's  library,  as  it  must  be  a  standard  work,  and  one  that 
future  generations  will  be  pleased  to  refer  to. 

From  the  Washington  l/hton.— Altogether  the  work  forms  an  invaluable  com- 
pendium of  all  maUers  pertaining  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the  south  and 
west,  and  is  eminently  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  statesman,  the 
political  economist,  and  the  man  of  business.         *  *  •  • 

Prof.  De  Bow  has  been  en^ged  for  many  years  upon  this  comprehensive  and 
m<»t  laborious  work,  which  is  valuable  to  citizens  of  every  section  of  the  countiy, 
and  for  which  his  previous  labors  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  at  the  head  of 
his  widely  circulated  Review,  in  the  bureau  of  sUtistics  of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana, 
m  his  professorship  of  political  economy,  etc.,  have  eminently  fitted  him. 
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TABIETIES  OF  COTTON.* 

The  different  kinds  of  cotton  which  are  imported  and  used 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  examined  under  the  microscope  by 
Dr.  Ure  and  by  Mr.  E.Wilson.  To  their  observations  we  are 
indebted  for  Uie  fi)Ilowing  measurements.  In  examining  a 
sample  of  cotton,  it  is  usual  to  take  a  portion  of  it  between  the 
forenngers  and  thumb,  and  laying  the  portions  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively drawn  out  back  again  on  and  parallel  to  the  filaments 
fifom  which  they  have  been  drawn  out;  and  repeating  this  pro- 
cess several  times,  small  tufts  are  formed,  in  which  the  respec- 
tive lenffths  of  staple  may  be  observed. 

The  fibres  of  cotton,  when  drawn  out  from  the  mass  in  which 
they  appear  entangled,  display  so  many  irregular  twists  as  to 
give  tnem  a  jointed  appearance,  and,  as  Mr.  E.  Wilson  ob- 
serves, "in  this  state  tney  resemble  a  string  of  oval  beads, 
pointed  at  each  extremity,  and  connected  by  their  points." 

The  entire  fibre  appears  to  taper  finely  to  both  ends,  that 
which  is  adherent  to  the  seed  being  somewhat  the  thickest. 
Under  the  microscope  the  fibre  is  observed  to  be  continuous, 
moderately  twisted,  flat,  ribbon-like,  clear,  and  transparent  in 
the  middle,  and  opaque  towards  each  margin.  The  finer  and 
more  uniform  the  fibre,  and  more  inclined  to  twist,  the  better 
is  it  suited  for  spinning  into  fine  yam.  But  if  the  fibres  are 
shwtt  broad,  and  formed  of  flimsy  ribbons,  they  are  less  suited 
for  machine  spinning,  though  they  may  yet,  as  before  men- 
tioned, be  twisted  into  thread  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the 
Hindoo. 

The  value  of  cotton  depends  on  the  length,  strength,  and 
fineness,  as  well  as  on  the  softness  and  equality  of  the  fibre. 
But  these  essential  qualities  are  modified  by  color  and  clean- 
liness, that  is,  fi'eedom  firom  knots  and  impurities,  so  that  there 
may  be  less  waste  in  spinning.  Formerly  color  had  great  in- 
fluence, but  now  the  great  distinction  is  mto  lon^-stapled  and 
short-stapled.  The  difierent  kinds  of  cotton  diror  from  each 
other  not  only  in  the  above  properties,  but  also  in  considerable 
diflferences  in  quaUty  between  different  samples  of  the  same 
kind  of  cotton.  "  The  finest  quality  of  Sea  Island  is  some- 
times worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  common  qiiality  of  the 
same  class*  The  variation  of  quality  in  most  of  the  other  de- 
nombations  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  in  none  of  them 

*  From  the  work  of  Royk. 
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Is  more  than  50  per  cent''  These  are  scnnetimes  divided  into 
three  or  four  qualities,  as  ordinary,  middling,  fair,  and  fine. 
At  other  times  these  are  still  further  subdivicfed,  as  into  infe- 
rior, ordinary,  middling,  good-middling,  middling-fair,  fair, 
good-fair,  fine,  or  good  and  fine.  '^Except  the  better  qualities 
of  Sea  Islands  there  is  no  sort  of  cotton  which  is  now  confined 
in  its  use  to  any  peculiar  or  exclusive  purpose.  By  mixing 
different  sorts  together,  and  by  careful  management  in  pre- 
paring the  mixture  for  spinning,  the  manufacturers  can  now 
make  a  substitute  for  almost  any  particular  kind  of  cotton,  ex- 
cept the  very  best.  It  is  only  requisite  to  add,  that  the  long- 
stapled  cottons  are  generally  used  for  the  twist  or  warp,  and 
the  short-stapled  for  the  weft." 

8ea  Island,  or  lon^-staple  cotton,  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed of  the  cottons,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  fine- 
ness of  its  fibre  as  for  its  silky  sofbiess.  Among  white  cottons 
it  is  distinguished  by  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  of  cobr.  This 
kind  sells  m  England  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shillings,  and 
has  sold  as  hi^h  as  five  and  seven  shillings  a  |)ouiid.  The 
quantity  is  linuted,  from  the  peculiarity  of  physical  circum- 
stances required  for  its  production.  The  fibres  are  equable, 
about  li  inch  in  length,  and  examined  under  the  microscope, 
about  aAoth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  flattened  cylin- 
ders transparent  in  the  middle,  opaque  towards  the  margin, 
and  more  or  less  twisted.  Dr.  Ure  has  observed  some  kinds 
crimped  transversely  with  irregular  bandages,  and  some  with 
flimsy  ribbons  and  warts  which  adhere  to  uie  sides  of  the  fila- 
ments, called  neps  by  spinners.  Mr.  Wilson  describes  the  8ea 
Island  as  thick  and  narrow,  but  looking  the  finest  of  all  as  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  This  kind  is  employed  for  spinning  the 
finest  yams. 

Upland,  or  short-staple  cotton,  under  which  names  are 
now  usually  included  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Tennessee.  It  used  to  be,  and  is  sometimes  still  called 
Bowed,  from  the  cotton  of  Georgia  having  been  formerly 
cleaned  with  the  Indian  cotton-bow.  Though  shorter  in  tbie 
staple  and  unequal,  this  is  white  in  color,  much  esteemed,  and 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  of  commerce.  The  staple  is  one 
inch  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length.  The  best  kinds 
are  fit  for  spinning  as  high  as  No.  50,  some  higher ;  the  shorter 
kinds  are  worked  up  into  No.  30  and  other  coarser  yarns ;  but 
mixed  with  good  Egyptian  or  with.  Pemambuco  cotton,  even 
these  can  be  spun  into  higher  numbers.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, the  fibres  appear  kss  twisted  than  others,  some  as 
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cylindric  fibres  with  many  twists,  of  the  width  of  about 
T^ftnrth  of  an  inch ;  thin  and  broad. 

EaYPTiAN. — The  best  Egyptian  cotton  ranks  next  to  Sea 
Island  in  quality  and  length  of  staple,  though  it  is  not  usually 
so  well  cleaned.  It  was  only  about  the  year  1821  that  the 
Pasha  began  the  cultivation,  by  importing  seed  from  America 
and  the  Mediterranean  and  from  Brazil.  These  different 
kinds  may,  therefore,  be  met  with  in  cultivation  there,  though 
the  Sea  island  yields  the  best  kind  of  cotton  called  Maho^ 
which  is  used  here  like  that  kind  for  the  finest  yams.  It  has 
a  staple  of  IJ  to  If  inches  in  length,  from  TJ^^irth  to  -yeVrrth  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  uniform,  spiro-cylindrical,  thin  and  broad. 
Some  excellent  cotton  has  been  sent  from  Port  Natal ;  that 
from  the  island  of  Bourbon  used  formerly  to  be  much  es- 
teemed.    Some  has  also  come  fi"om  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

West  Indian. — The  West  Indies  supplied  England  with 
the  largest  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
the  cultivation  was  neglected  when  sugar  became  more  profit- 
able, and  the  imports  have  greatly  fallen  off.  But  the  cotton 
is  long-stapled,  silky,  and  may  be  produced  of  a  quality  equal 
to  Sea  Island.  Bourbon  cotton  is  the  same  species  that  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies.  The  cotton  of  ?orto  Rico  was  at 
one  time  considered  to  be  the  best ;  that  of  St.  Domingo  has 
been  spun  into  No.  100  yam ;  and  some  of  the  finest  cotton 
ever  grown  was  in  Tobago  by  Mr.  Robly,  between  1789  and 
1792.  The  cottons  of  Barbadoes,  Guadaloupe,  and  Jamaica, 
were  also  highly  esteemed.  Bryan  Edweirds  (Hist,  of  the 
West  Indies,  1793)  mentions  a  green-seeded  cottoh,  from 
which  the  cotton  can  only  be  separated  by  hand.  Inferior 
kinds,  or  shorter-stapled  cottons,  may,  therefore,  be  imported 
from  these  islands.  Dr.  Ure  describes  the  St.  Domingo  cotton 
as  composed  of  narrow  twisted  ribbons,  from  TciWth  to  TsiWth 
of  an  inch,  with  a  few  flattened  cylinders  and  some  spiry  fibres. 

South  American  Cottons. — In  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards  states  that  **  the  finest  grained  and  most  perfectly 
cleaned  cotton  which  was  brought  to  the  EngKsh  market  was, 
he  believed,  that  of  the  Dutch  plantations  of  Berbice,  Deme- 
rara,  and  Surinam,  and  of  the  island  of  Cayenne  ;"  and  that 
these  cottons  sold  at  that  time  for  two  shillings  a  pound.  The 
first  importations  of  cotton  are  stated  to  have  first  taken  place 
from  Maranham  in  the  year  1781.  The  Pernambuco  was 
soon  afterwards  sent,  of  so  fine  and  superior  a  quality  as  to  be 
Wghly  esteemed,  and  its  price  ranked  next  to  the  Sea  Island. 
The  staple  is  long  and  fine,  generally  well  cleaned,  glossy, 
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some  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  spins  into  a  stout  yarn,  and  is 
esteemed  by  nosiers.  It  continues  to  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  all  these  places,  as  well  as  from  fiahio,  Maceio, 
Para,  and  Ceara,  also  from  Peru ;  inferior  qualities  from  Car- 
thagena.  The  fibre  is  in  length  about  li^  to  H  of  an  inch; 
is  cylindrico-spiral,  about  lAoth  to  tttWA  of  a>^  u^ch  in  di- 
ameter ;  some  with  a  few  twisted  ribbons  and  warty  excres- 
cences on  liie  sides  of  the  filaments. 

East  Indian  Cotton. — Considerable,  though  varying,  quan- 
tities of  cotton,  we  have  seen,  are  imported  from  India.  It 
varies  a  great  deal  as  obtained  fix)m  different  districts ;  is  es- 
teemed for  its  colour,  though  all  is  short-stapled,  and  generally 
sent  in  a  dirty  state  to  market.  In  those  of  this  country  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Surats,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  while  the 
name  Surats  is  often  used  as  a  general  term  for  Indian  cottons. 
Some  of  this  cotton  is  of  good  quality  and  fit  for  general  pur- 
poses, while  the  ^eat  mass  is  only  bought  when  Amencan 
cotton  is  dear.  The  cottons  of  Surat,  of  Broach,  and  of  Berar 
are  all  included  under  the  name  of  SuraXs^  forming  the  kinds 
which  are  most  esteemed  here.  The  cottons  ch  Cutch,  of 
Candeish,  &c.,  are  likewise  exported  from  Bombay,  whence 
also  England  obtains  the  cotton  of  Coompta,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  southern  Mahrattaern  country  and  in  the  most 
southern  part  of  Berar.  These  are  also  cottons  naturally  of 
good  quality.  Under  the  head  of  Madras,  the  cottons  of 
Salem,  Coimbatore,  and  Tinnivelly  are  included,  which  rank 
higher  than  the  cottons  of  Bellary,  Guntoor,  and  the  ceded 
districts.  Bengal  cottons  include  those  from  the  northwest 
provinces,  from  Bundlecund,  as  well  as  what  is  imported 
from  Nagpore  and  Berar.  The  latter  kinds  are  of  the  same 
quality  as  are  exported  from  Bombay ;  but  they  are  generally 
used  up  by  the  weavers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bengal 
presidency.  Some  Bourbon  cotton  is  also  exported  from 
Madras,  the  produce  chiefly  of  the  southern  provmces  of  the 
peninsula  ;  though  esteemed,  it  is  inferior  to  the  original  Bour- 
bon. The  Indian  cottons,  under  the  microscope,  appear  less 
spiry ;  a  few  flattened  cylinders,  with  many  flimsy  ribbons 
and  warty  excrescences,  varying  in  diameter  from  riuth  to 
Toinrth  of  an  inch ;  some  are  TiWth  to  ^rAnrth  of  an  inch.  In 
length  differing  from  -H-ths  to  l^Vth  of  an  inch. 

Mediterranean  Cottons. — ^Much  cotton  is  cultivated  in 
the  countries  surrounding  the  Meditterranean  sea.  It  is  gene* 
rally  the  produce  of  the  Indian  species  of  plant,  though  Amer- 
ican seeds  have  been  introduced  into  some  other  places  as 
well  as  into  Egypt.    These  are  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
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parts  of  Greece  and  the  islands ;  generally  known  as  Levant, 
some  as  Smyrna  cottons.  The  Italian  cottons  are  produced 
in  Sicily,  in  Calabria,  near  Naples,  and  in  Malta.  The  cot* 
tons  of  Sicily,  of  CaJabria,  and  of  Castellamare,  are  the  best, 
and  are  probably  the  produce  of  an  American  species.  A 
Nankin  cotton  is  cultivated  in  Malta,  and  used  there.  Most 
of  these  cottons  are  employed  for  native  manufactures  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  grovm,  or  are  exported  for  the  use  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  continent.  They  are  seldom  brought 
to  Great  Britain,  except  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  very  high. 
Though  we  have  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  filament  of 
cotton  under  the  microscope,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
fiogers  of  practised  brokers  nave  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  ena- 
bles them  to  judge  most  correctly  of  the  fineness  and  length  of 
staple,  and  some  will  pronounce,  even  in  the  dark,  on  the 
value  of  cotton.  But  the  different  varieties  might  yet  be  sub- 
jected with  benefit  to  further  microscopical  examination,  to 
ascertain  the  efiects  of  the  difierent  processes  of  culture,  in 
the  several  soils  and  climates  of  different  countries,  on  the 
length,  breadth,  and  smoothness  of  the  fibre. 
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Dbfbcatiox. — ^I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  better 
modes  as  deduced  from  practical  experience  and  experiment. 
1.  Two  filtering  boxes,  each  of  about  three  feet  square  and 
finir  feet  deep,  with  a  division  in  the  centre  running  fi-om  the 
top  of  the  box  to  within  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  of  the  bot- 
tom, are  filled  by  layers  of  pebbles,  coarse  sand,  gravel,  and 
very  fine  sand,  then  coarse  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles ;  that 
is,  four  layers  in  rotation  in  each  division,  commencing  with 
pebbles  and  finishing  with  them,  so  that  in  both  divisions  the 
pebbles  are  uppermost  and  the  fine  sand  is  at  the  bottom  one 
loot  deep  in  each  division.  A  piece  of  basket-work  lies  on 
the  top  of  the  pebbles  of  the  receiving  division,  whilst  the  dis* 
charang  division  has  none. 

The  cane-juice,Jn  coming  firom  the  mill,  passes  through  two 
or  three  wire-rauze  strainers,  (as  is  usual,)  then  flows  into  the 
basket-work,  descends  through  the  four  strata  in  the  one  divi- 
Qon  of  the  filter,  and  rises  up  through  the  other  in  like  man- 
ner; being  discharged,  by  means  of  a  lip,  into  the  clarifier. 
When  one  clarifier  is  filled,  the  juice  gutter  is  moved  on  to  the  ' 
second  filter,  which  is  already  prepared  and  fixed  over  the 
empty  clarifier.    The  first  filter  is  then  pushed  along  a  slide 
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to  the  cleansing  tub,  when  the  whole  of  the  contents  axe  taken 
out — each  strata  separately — and  washed.  To  facilitate  this, 
a  piece  of  fine  matting  or  coarse  cloth  is  laid  over  each  strata, 
as  it  is  placed  in  the  filter,  so  that  in  emptying  it»  no  difficulty 
occurs  m  separating  the  several  layers ;  which  are  accordingly 
well  washea  and  immediately  returned  to  the  filter ;  the  water 
wherein  they  are  washed  being  upset  in  the  skimmings-gutter, 
passes  into  the  distil-house.  Wmlst  the  gravel,  sand,  ^.y  are 
oeing  washed,  the  filter  is  also  washed  down  quite  clean,  and 
then  washed  with  lime-water,  to  prevent  anything  like  acidity. 

One  man  will  empt^  the  filter,  cleanse  the  whole  affair 
thoroi^ghly,  and  return  it  to  its  place,  all  nicely  packed  agaiiu 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  so  that  it  is  ready  for  use  long  before 
it  is  required. 

When  in  the  clarifier,  heat  is  applied,  until  the  liquw  has 
attained  a  temperature  of  about  150^  Fahrenheit,  then  about 
{  lb.  of  temper  lime  is  added  to  a  450-gallon  vessel  in  the 
ibrm  of  cream  of  lime  (by  the  addition  of  water,)  and  the 
whole  is  well  stirred  up  until  the  lime  is  supposed  to  be  well 
blended  with  the  liquor.  The  heat  is  then  allowed  to  go  up 
to  about  180^  to  200^,  which  raises  a  thick  scum,  that  after 
a  while  hardens  at  the  top  and  cracks ;  whereon  the  fire  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  liquor  allowed  time  to  precipitate ;  say 
fiom  15  to  30  minutes. 

The  cock  is  then  turned,  and  (the  first  quart  or  two  being 
caught  in  a  pail  and  thrown  back  into  one  of  the  ottier  dari- 
fiers)  the  clanfied  liquor  runs  into  a  filter,  made  on  the  same 
princi[de  as  the  former  ones,  but  filled  with  fine-grained 
(coarsely-powdered)  vegetable  charcoEil.  In  this  case,  the 
niter  is  provided  with  very  fine  wire-gauze  on  the  top  of  both 
its  divisions,  so  that  the  pieces  of  charcoal  cannot  rise ;  but 
the  liquor  passes  down  one  division  and  rises  up  the  other 
freely,  running  direct  into  the  grand  copper  (first  evaporator.) 
This  filtration  occupies  but  a  very  short  space  of  time^  asd 
fix)m  the  matter  retained  by  the  charcoal,  shows  how  bene- 
ficial it  must  be.  One  filter  is  used  to  run  off  about  1,000 
gallons  of  liquor ;  it  is  then  removed  to  be  cleansed,  and  the 
second  filter  takes  its  place :  thus  there  are  four  filters  in  this 
system,  or  rather  two  pair ;  one  for  the  cold,  raw  juice,  and 
the  other  for  the  clarified  liquor. 

•  The  defeccuioHj  properly  so  called,  ends  here :  but  in  the 
first  evaporator  more  alkali  (lime-water)  is  added,  sometimes 
a  considerable  quantity,  not  all  at  once,  but  at  intervals ;  and 
again  in  the  second  and  third  evaporators,  and  the  second 
tache,  lime-water  is  added,  from  a  watering  pot;  which  in 
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the  case  of  the  second  tache  is  sometimes  varied,  by  giving  a 
saccfaarate  of  lime,  (lime  mixed  with  thin  sirup,  and  allowed 
to  precipitate,  the  lic|uor  forming  the  saccharate.) 

The  usual  skimming,  of  coarse,  takes  place  during  evapora- 
tion ;  and  when  concentrated,  the  sirup  is  run  off,  by  means 
of  a  large  discharge  valve,  into  coolers  or  (unbeated^  granula- 
tors ;  every  second  skip  being  mixed  together  to  mduce  the 
formation  of  a  lar^  grain« 

Remarkf. — ^In  mis  system,  the  filtration  of  the  raw  juice 
and  that  of  the  partially  clarified  liquor  is  attended  with  veiy 
decided  results :  I  have  seen  the  liquor  passing  fi-om  the  char- 
coal filter  into  the  first  evaporator  m  a  highly  clarified  state ; 
which  could  not  be  the  case  were  temper  Ume  not  used  in  the 
clarifier.  The  small  quantity  of  lime  used  in  the  clarifier  is 
added  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  reaches  150^ ;  be- 
cause at  about  140^  to  150^  the  coagulation  of  the  gummy 
and  albuminous  matters  commences,  and  the  acid  which  held 
them  in  solution  is  set  firee :  also  because  the  acid  forming  the 
base  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  contained  in  the  dulinous  matters 
is  disengaged  by  the  loss  of  ammonia ;  both  miich  acids  would 
immediately  attack  the  sugar,  and  render  a  portion  of  it  un- 
crystallizable-  At  this  juncture  the  lime  comes  into  play ;  one 
portion  of  it  immediately  saturating  these  disengaged  acids, 
and  the  other,  those  not  disengaged:  that  is,  those  still  in 
combination  with  the  dissolved  gluten  and  the  ammonia. 

In  this  manner  the  clarification  can  be  conducted  at  a  tem- 
perature of  not  higher  than  180o  Fahrenheit,  which  is  seldom 
exceeded;  this  moderate  heat,*  in  conjunction  with  the  alkali, 
being  considered  much  more  safe  and  eflSicacious  than  a  far 
greater  heat,  unaided  by  the  alkali* 

The  after  course  pursued  in  the  evaporators  is  simple  and 
jadiciDus:  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  as  a  fixed  rule 
what  quantity  of  lime  ought  to  be  used,  as  it  depends  so 
greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  juice  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
me  greatest  range  that  I  have  known  in  boiling-houses,  piff- 
suing  the  above  system,  is  from  f  lb.  to  2^  lbs.  in  450  gallons, 
including  its  treatment  in  the  clarifiers  and  evaporators. 

The  filters  are  of  common  wood,  and  are  made  on  the 
estates,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  or  six  shillings  each. 

2.  Defecalum  by  means  of  heat  in  the  clarifier^  and  heat  and 
Ume  in  the  precipitator. — ^According  to  this  plan,  each  clarifier 
has  a  precipitator  of  similar  dimensions,  hung  on  a  lower 
level,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  former  can  be  drawn  down 
into  the  latter. 

*  SometimM  the  liquor  will  clarify  at  1650  Fahrenheit. 
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The  clarifiers  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  heated  by 
the  heated  air  from  the  evaporating  ranges,  or  by  their  own 
fire,  as  may  be  desired;  the  precipitators,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  heated  solely  by  their  own  fires,  and  have  therefore  no 
connexion  with  the  flues  of  the  boiler  ranges.  The  cane- 
juice,  in  coming  from  the  mill  to  the  clarifier,  passes  through 
three  strainers  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  which  de- 
prives it  of  its  grosser  particles.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to 
act  on  the  vessel  until  the  temperature  of  the  juice  reaches 
firom  I8O0  to  210^,  at  which  it  is  kept  untU  a  thick  crust  of 
scum  has  accumulated  at  the  top,  and  it  begins  to  crack,  dis- 
covering small  pearly-white  bubbles  rising  in  the  cracks. 
The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  is 
allowed  for  the  heavier  bodies  floating  in  the  liquor  to  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  partially  clarified  liquor  is  carefully  run  ofi 
into  the  precipitator. 

Here  the  fire  is  urged  until  the  liquor  boils,  during  which 
time  a  man  stands  by  with  a  measure  of  strong  lime  water, 
and  a  scummer;  a  portion  of  the  former  he  adds  every  now 
and  then,  stirring  it  well  into  the  liquor,  then  waiting  each 
time  to  skim  off  any  scum  that  rises.  In  this  manner  he 
keeps  adding  the  alkali  and  skimming  the  liquor  until  very 
little  scum  rises,  when  he  examines  a  little  liquor  in  a  wine- 
glass, and  if  he  discovers  the  signs  of  flocculi  floating  in  it,  and 
finds,  both  by  taste. and  smeU,  that  sufficient  lime  has  been 
given,  he  withdraws  the  fire  immediately  and  completely, 
and  allows  the  liquor  time  to  precipitate.  This  time  is  sel- 
dom more  than  one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  quarter;  when 
it  is  drawn  down  into  the  evaporators,  and  goes  through  the 
usual  routine  of  boiling  to  concentration;  a  little  lime  water, 
or  saccharate  of  lime  being  added  if  occasion  be  seen. 

Remarks. — ^In  this  method  the  lime  is  not  given  in  the  clari- 
fier to  avoid  the  efiect  it  is  said  to  have  on  the  coloring  matter 
contained  in  the  juice;  and  its  gradual  addition  in  the  precipi- 
tator is  to  saturate  the  acids  as  before  described,  and  to  assist 
the  temperature  employed  in  effecting  the  complete  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminous  matter.  The  palpable  mistake  is,  how- 
ever, in  supposing  that  the  flocculent  particles  floating  in  the 
liquor  will  precipitate  in  so  short  a  time ;  for  I  think  it  no  ex- 
aggeration in  saying  that  six  hours  are  requisite  for  such  boil- 
ing liquor  to  cool  down  and  precipitate  its  flocculi.  It  there- 
fore occurs  that,  as  the  time  allowed  is  much  too  short  for 
precipitation,  the  unprecipitated  flocculi  will  pass  into  the 
evaporators,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  concentrated 
sirup,  when  it  leaves  the  tache  for  the  coolers.     The  simple 
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additioQ  of  the  wood  charcoal  filterst  mentioned  as  used  in  the 
precedmg  system,  would  render  this  method  infinitely  more 
complete  than  it  can  be  without  them,  and  it  is  one  so  easily 
made  that  no  doubt  it  will  be  adopted. 


THE  EIREIING  IM  THB  SLATE. 

The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  a  poem  lately  issued 
from  the  Charleston  press,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  retired  politician  of  South  Carolina. 
It  certainly  furnishes  a  true  and  beautiful  parallel  between  the 
over-tasked  and  starving  operative  £md  the  southern  slave.  A 
later  commentary  is  found  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  16th 
December,  in  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  mechanics  in  the 
Park,  where  one  John  Paul  indulged  in  a  strain  of  wholesale 
agrarianism  which  is  often  but  the  language  of  despair. 

But  we  give  the  promised  extract  from  the  Charleston  poem : 

^**  Where  hireling  miUiona  toU  in  doubt  and  fear, 
For  food  and  clothing,  all  the  weary  year, 
Content  and  grateful,  if  their  masters  give 
The  booi^they  hombly  beg — to  work  and  live; 
While  dreamers  task  their  idle  wits  to  find 
A  short-hand  method  to  enrich  mankind; 
And  Fourier's  scheme,  and  Owen's  deep  device, 
The  drooping  hearts  of  list'nin^  crowds  entice 
With  rising  wages,  and  decreasing  toil, 
With  bounteous  crops  from  ill-attended  soil; 
If,  while  the  anxious  multitudes  appear. 
Now  glad  with  hope,  now  yielding  to  despair,  ^ 

A  seraph  form,  descending  from  the  skies, 
In  mercy  sent,  should  meet  their  wond'ring  eyes, 
And,  smiling,  promise  all  the  ^ood  Uiev  crave. 
The  homes,  the  food,  the  clothing  of  the  slave; 
Restiaint  fi-om  vice,  exemption  from  the  cares 
The  pauper  hireling  ever  reels  or  fears; 
And,  at  their  death,  these  blessings  to  renew. 
That  wives  and  children  may  enjoy  them  too; 
That  when  disease  or  age  their  strength  impairs. 
Subsistence  and  a  home  should  stiU  to  Uieirs; 
What  wonder  would  the  promised  boon  impart. 
What  grateful  rapture  swell  the  peasant's  heart; 
How  freely  would  the  hungry  list^nen  give 
A  life  long  labor  thus  secure  to  live ! 

"  And  yet  the  life,  so  unassailed  by  care. 
So  blest  with  moderate  work,  with  ample  fare; 
With  all  the  good  the  pauper  hireling  needs. 
The  happier  uave  on  each  plantation  leads; 
Safe  fix>m  harrassing  doubts  and  annual  fears. 
He  dreads  no  famine  in  unfruitful  years; 
If  harvests  fail,  from  inauspicious  skies. 
The  master's  providence  his  food  supplies; 
No  paupers  perish  here  for  want  of  bread. 
Or  fuurering  live,  bv  foreign  bounty  fedj^ 
No  enled  trails  of  homeless  peasants  go 
In  distant  climes  to  tell  their  tale  of  woe; 
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FftT  othw  fbftwwy'nM  ftotti  Cftre  ftnd  strife 
For  work  of  bread,  attends  the  negro's  life; 
And  Christian  slaves  may  challenge  as  their  own, 
The  blessings  claimed  in  ikbled  States  alone— 
The  cabin  home,  not  eomfbrtless,  though  rode. 
Light  daily  labor  and  abundant  food, 
The  sturdy  health  that  temperate  habits  yield. 
The  cheerful  song  that  rinn  in  every  field; 
The  long,  loud  laugh  that  freemen  seldom  share. 
Heaven^  boon  to  bosoms  unapproached  by  care. 
And  boisterous  jest  and  humor  unrefined. 
That  leave,  though  rou^,  no  painfiil  sting  behind; 
Wliile,  nestlinif  near,  to  bless  their  humbfi  lot. 
Warm,  social  joys  surround  the  negro's  cot; 
The  evening  fumce  its  merriment  imparts. 
Love,  with  nis  rantore,  fills  their  youthful  hearts; 
And  placid  age,  tne  task  of  labor  done. 
Enjoys  the  summer  shade,  the  winter  sun; 
And»  as  through  lift,  no  pauper  want  he  knows. 
Laments  no  poorhouse  penance  at  its  close. 

"  His  too  the  Christian  privilege  to  share 
The  weekly  festival  of  praise  and  pra3rer; 
For  him  the  Sabbath  shines  with  holier  light, 
The  air  is  balmier,  and  the  sky  more  bright; 
Winter's  brief  suns  with  wanner  radiance  glow. 
With  softer  breath  the  gales  of  autumn  blow; 
Spring  with  new  flowers  more  richly  strews  the  ground, 
And  summer  spreads  a  fresher  verdure  round; 
The  early  shower  is  past;  the  joyous  breexe  • 
Shakes  pattering  raindrops  fi^m  the  rustling  trees. 
And  with  the  sun,  the  fin^ant  ofierings  rise, 
From  Nature's  censers  to  the  bounteous  skies. 
With  cheerful  aspect,  in  his  best  array. 
To  the  far  forest  church  he  takes  his  way; 
With  kind  salute  the  passing  neighbor  meets. 
With  awkward  grace  the  morning  traveller  greets; 
And  joined  by  crowds,  that  gather  as  he  goes. 
Seeks  the  calm  joy  the  Sabbath  mom  bestows. 

**  There  no  proud  temples  to  devotion  rise, 
-   With  marble  aomes  that  emulate  the  skies; 
But  bosomed  in  primeval  trees  that  spread 
Their  limbs  o'er  mouldering  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Moss  cinctured  oaks  and  solemn  pines  between. 
Of  modest  wood,  the  house  of  God  is  seen, 
By  shaded  springs,  that  from  the  sloping  land 
Bubble  and  sparkle  through  the  silver  sand; 
Where  high  o'er  arching  laurel  blossoms  blow, 
Where  fri^rant  bavs  breathe  kindred  sweets  below; 
And  elm  and  ash  tneir  blended  arms  entwine 
With  the  bright  foliage  of  the  mantling  vine ; 
In  quiet  chat  before  the  hour  of  prayer. 
Masters  and  slaves  in  scattered  groups  appear; 
Loosed  from  the  carriage,  in  the  shades  around, 
Impatient  horses  neigh  and  paw  the  ground; 
No  city  discords  break  the  silence  here, 
No  sounds  unmeet  offend  the  listener's  ear; 
But  rural  melodies  of  flocks  and  birds, 
The  lowing,  far  and  faint,  of  distant  herds; 
The  mocking-bird,  with  minstrel  pride  elate, 
The  partridj^  whistling  for  its  absent  mate; 
The  thrush's  soft,  solitary  notes  prolong, 
Bold,  merry  blackbirds  swell  the  general  song; 
And  cautious  crows  their  harsher  voices  join. 
In  concert  cawing,  from  the  loftiest  pine. 
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'*  When  nowlbe  iwstor  lifts  his  earnest  eyes, 
And  b&nds  oatstretcced,  a  suppliant  to  the  skies; 
No  rites  of  pomp  or  pride  beguile  the  soul, 
No  oi^^ans  peal,  no  clouds  or  incense  roD. 
But,  line  b^  line,  untutored  voices  raise. 
Like  the  wild  birds,  their  simple  notes  of  praise; 
And  hearts  of  love,  with  true  devotion  bring, 
Incense  more  pure  to  Heaven's  etomal  King; 
On  firlorions  themes  their  humble  thoughts  employ, 
Andrise  transported  with  no  earthly  joj; 
The  blessin|r  said,  the  service  o'er,  a^am 
Their  swelluig  voices  raise  the  saerea  strain; 
Lingering,  they  love  to  sing  of  Jordan's  shore, 
Wl£re  sorrows  cease  and  toil  is  known  no  more. " 

"They  have  organized  what  they  call  a  relief  association 
there,  and  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  master-builder,  a  man  who  is 
immensely  rich,  and  who  made  his  money  from  the  labor  of 
the  poor ;  and  now,  in  gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  for 
him,  he  is  willing  to  treat  them  to  some  soup.  All  those  fel- 
bws  have  cot  rich  by  the  labor  of  the  poor,  and  now,  in  re- 
turn, give  them  this  "stuff,"  and  precious  food  it  is.  Why,  a 
man  might  search  a  month  without  finding  a  trace  of  anything 
like  meat.  These  rich  men  themselves  do  not  live  on  souj) — 
they  have  nice  roast  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  and  spring 
chicken  and  oyster  sauce,  and  this  from  the  money  they  make 
out  of  the  poor,  whom  to  satisfy  after  they  have  robbed  them, 
they  offer  a  concoction  made  from  the  very  refuse  of  the 
market. 

"Don't  mind  how  these  people  talk — ^they  will  humbug  you. 
We  need  not  starve  if  we  do  our  duty.  In  this  great  rich  re- 
public we  are  compelled  to  pay  even  for  our  water.  Nothing 
IS  without  its  price,  and  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  extravagance  of  the  rich. 

"It  has  been  said  we  could  save  money  if  we  chose ;  but 
how  are  we  to  do  it?  These  speculators  have  made  flour 
$12  a  barrel,  and  potatoes  50  cents  a  peck,  and  butter  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  a  pound.  Now,  the  Creator  has  given  me  a  desire  for 
those  things,  and  I  must  gratify  that  desire ;  and  if  I  do  so, 
how  am  I  to  save  money  ? 

"  The  speaker  was  here  interrupted  by  a  police  officer,  who 
desired  him  to  desist,  as  his  remarks  mient  lead  to  a  riot.  This 
produced  great  excitement  in  the  crowd,  who  loudly  called  on 
the  speaker  to  go  on.  Paul,  however,  left  the  steps,  and  ac- 
companied the  officer  to  the  chief's  office,  where  he  promised 
that  he  would  not  say  anything  to  inflame  the  crowd  or  lead 
to  a  riot. 

"While  he  was  absent,  Mr.  Job  Clavers  made  a  few  re- 
marks, and  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 
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^^Resohedi  That  poor  feunilies  liTing  in  the  city,  who  are 
unable  to  pay  their  rents  during  hard  times,  shall  not  be  turned 
out  of  their  homes  by  avaricious  landlords  or  their  agents ;  and 
also,  that  a  vigilance  committee  be  appointed  to  cany  the 
above  into  effect." 


THE  SOUTIEiffl  FOB  FORESTS^TURFEKTIHK 

In  our  last  we  publuhed  Colonel  Jamea'  report  npon  the  tarpentine  product, 
made  at  the  instance  of  a  convention  held  in  Mobile  in  December.  We  now 
present  Mr.  Prince's  report  upon  a  kindred  and  equally  important  branch  of  the 

me  sabject. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  CoL 
Prince,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  market  for  naval  stores 
and  other  purposes,  having  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
beg  leave  to  make  the  folbwing  report:  ' 

Being  citizens  of  Alabama,  and  feeling  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  city  of  Mobile, 
and  being  fully  satisfied  that  a  complete  and  fak  exposition  of 
the  growing;  importance  of  this  branch  of  domestic  industry 
will  excite  m  the  citizens  of  said  ci^  an  interest  which  they 
must  necessarily  feel  in  cherishing  and  fostering  the  same,  and 
that  it  will  induce  a  cordial  co-operation  with  us  on  their  part, 
and  being  desirous  of  making  Mobile  both  the  depot  and  mart 
for  the  same,  respectfully  invite  its  citizens  to  meet  us  in  cor- 
responding liberal  spirit.  But  until  such  time  as  we  shall  be 
able  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  sufficiency  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  tne  consumption  of  the  city  alone,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled, as  heretofore,  to  seek  a  foreign  market  for  the  sale  of  our 
production,  much  against  our  own  inclinations  and  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  State  and  city.  Some  eight  years  since  this 
business  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  our  enterprising 
fellow-citizen.  Colonel  R.  D.  James,  of  Clarke  county,  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  and  by  way  of  experiment ;  yet  from  such  small 
beginning,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  it  has  expanded  into  an  im- 
portance embracing  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  its  production,  and  is  now  yielding  the  amount 
of  one  million  and  sixty  thousand  gallons  of  turpentine,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  rosin,  worth  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Our  vast  pine  forests  heretofore  remaining  uncultivated, 
and  utterly  worthless  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  both  to 
the  general  government  and  the  State,  lying  waste  and  unpro- 
ductive in  wealth  to  the  citizens  or  revenue  to  the  State— we 
would  on  this  point  call  your  attention  to  the  present  fact  that 
now  more  than  a  million  of  acres  of  land  have  been  entered  and 
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are  in  partial  cultivaticn  in  turpentine ;  when  lands,  instead  of 
pajring  no  revenue  to  the  State,  or  a  revenue  at  the  value  of 
$1  25  per  acre,  pay  in  proportion  to  the  enhanced  value 
accndngfrom  their  cultivation,  afibrding  to  the  poorer  and 
more  destitute  portion  of  the  population  of  the  State  easy  and 
constant  employment,  with  such  ample  remuneration  as  to 
allow  them  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life ;  and  where  formerly  in  the  silence  of  this  soli- 
tude the  crack  of  the  rifle  only  was  heard,  the  merry  song 
and  laugh  of  the  happy  laborer  now  resound,  and  this  untilled 
wilderness  is  teeming  with  a  contented  population,  and  doited 
over  with  schools  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
succeeding  generation ;  and  around  the  distilleries  the  moving 
wagons  may  be  seen,  and  the  ring  of  the  cooper's  axe  con- 
stantly heard.  The  same  pine  wood  heretofore  inhabited  by 
a  population  distinguished  aione  for  their  ignorance  and  pover- 
ty, living  almost  entirely  by  the  rifle,  may  now  be  seen  bear- 
ing an  industrious,  weU-fed  and  well-clad  people,  adding  not 
only  to  their  own  comfort  by  their  labor,  but  elevating  them- 
selves into  a  sober,  moral,  and  intelligent  class  of  citizens, 
contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of 
the  State. 

The  committee,  drawing  their  conclusions  from  the  fact  that 
this  business,  from  its  commencement,  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  annually,  feel  themselves  safe  in  saying  that  with  the 
same  rates  of  increase  for  the  next  five  years,  it  will  amount 
to  the  sum  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  provided  the  induce- 
ments and  encouragement  can  be  affi>rded,  producing  a  fair 
compensation  to  the  cultivator  for  the  investment  of  his  capital 
and  labor,  and,  we  believe,  that  this  point  can  be  partially  ef- 
fected by  communicating  the  knowledge  to  foreign  ship-own- 
ers, that  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  a  cargo  of  rosin  can  be 
procured  at  this  port,  to  be  used  as  ballast,  precluding  the  ne- 
cessity of  arriving  here  in  ballast,  by  substituting  at  the  port 
from  whence  they  sail,  salt,  iron,  coal,  or  other  heavy  articles, 
in  place  of  the  ballast  which  they  now  use.  The  facilities 
offered  and  overtures  made  by  merchants  of  New-Orleans  for 
the  direct  transportation  of  our  products  by  through-boats  to 
that  city,  exhibits  the  strong  necessity  on  the  part  oi  merchants 
of  Mobile  for  creating  a  home  market  and  increasing  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation  firom  this  port.  On  this  point  we  shall 
not  enlarge,  as  its  consequences  must  be  manifest.  We  would 
suggest,  also,  to  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  to  the  enterprising  and 
spirited  stockholders  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  to 
the  owners  of  steamboats  navigating  our  waters:  first  to  the 
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^citizens  of  Mobile,  in  handling  this  product,  the  advanta^  ac- 
cruing to  them,  existing  in  favor  of  the  laborer  engaged  in  the 
production  of  naval  stores  over  that  of  cotton.  The  average 
product  of  the  laborers  in  making  cotton  may  be  said  to  be  at 
\  a  maximum  of  four  bales ;  upon  which  the  receivers  in  Mobile 
would  realize  $10.  The  same  laborers,  ene^aged  in  turpen- 
tine, will  produce  170  barrels  of  rosin  and  30  casks  of  spirits, 
the  handlmg  of  which,  in  the  city,  will  produce,  under  the 

'  various  charges  of  wharfage,  drayage,  storage,  insurance,  coop- 
erage, and  commissions,  $87  50;  $45  on  the  spirits,  and 
$42  50  on  the  rosin.  And  we  would  further  suggest,  that  the 
laborer  in  turpentine  will  consume  of  the  merchandise  of  Mo- 
bile, to  an  amount  equivalent  to  five  hands  engaged  in  cotton, 
from  the  fact  that  his  occupation  precludes  the  possibility  of 
his  producing  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  the  stock* 
holders  of  the  railroad  we  would  say,  that  similar  comparative 
profit  accrues  to  them  from  the  transportation  of  these  articles. 
From  the  transportation  of  the  four  bales  of  cotton  brought  to 
this  market,  (from  the  present  limit  of  the  turpentine  re^on,) 
at  vour  present  charges  of  SI  59  per  bale,  the  profit  is  six 
dollars ;  from  the  170  barrels  of  rosin,  and  30  casks  of  spirits, 
at  the  present  charges  of  30  cents  per  barrel  on  rosin,  and  75 
cents  on  spirits,  is  $73  50 ;  $51  for  rosin,  and  $22  50  fi)r  spirits. 
To  the  steamboat  interest  we  would  suggest  that  the  profit  is 
about  the  same.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  charges 
cannot  be  sustained,  and  that  you  will  detrimentally  affect  wis 
great  and  growing  interest,  we  would  state  the  fiirther  fact, 
3iat  at  one  distillery  alone,  in  .Choctaw  county,  there  is  now 
$15,000  barrels  of  rosin  thrown  away,  because  it  cannot  be 
shipped  at  the  present  high  prices  of  fireight  and  other  expenses. 
You  will,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  fostering  and  protect- 
ing an  interest  likely  to  pay  you  so  well,  and  must  force  upon 
you  the  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  reducing  your  charees 
so  as  not  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  growth  of  a  business  promising 

^  such  results.  To  satisfy  the  members  of  this  convention  that 
they  need  entertain  no  apprehension  that  the  production  of  this 
article  will  exceed  the  consumption,  they  would  call  to  their  , 
attention  a  few  facts  in  connexion  with  its  use  in  this  country. 
The  amount  used  in  painting  the  four  millions  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  United  States,  or  the  exceeding  great  amount  of 
this,  together  with  other  naval  stores,  used  in  painting  and  pre- 
serving our  vast  shipping  and  steamboat  marine,  your  commit- 
tee have  no  means  of  correctly  stating.  The  amount  of  spirits 
used  in  the  printing  business,  (there  being  2,800  presses  in  this 
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country,  at  a  pint  per  day  each,)  at  a  law  estimate  2,000  casks, 
containing  112,000  gallons.  The  manufacture  of  India  rub- 
ber, (but  yet  in  its  inlancy,)  consumed  4,650  casks,  containing 
187,000  gallons ;  this  business,  it  is  estimated  by  those  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  will,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  in- 
crease to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000 ;  in  importation  of  the 
raw  material  of  caoutchouc  it.  reaching  now  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000. 

The  extent  of  its  use  in  gas,  camphene,  burning'^fiuid,  and 
for  chemical  and  medical  purposes  m  this  country,  and  the 
exact  amount  exported  for  foreign  consumption  in  these  and 
various  other  branches  of  manufacture,  your  committee  have 
no  correct  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate.  Your  com- 
mittee are  advised,  and  are  aware,  that  an  immense  amount  of 
rosin  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rosin  oil,  the  amount  of 
86,000  barrels  being  converted  into  this  article  in  one  factory 
alone  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  similar  amount,  nearly, 
(say  24,000  barrels,)  being  converted  into  this  oil  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  besides  a  large .  amount  at  Norfolk  and 
various  other  factories  in  the  United  States;  the  exact  quantity 
used  by  these  is  not  definitely  known.  The  consumption  of 
rosin  in  the  lighting  of  cities  and  private  residences,  also  af- 
fords an  outlet  for  a  very  considerable  amount ;  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  and  some  of  our  best  hotels,  being  lighted 
exclusively  with  gas  made  from  it.  The  extent  of  the  soap- 
making  business,  in  which  rosin  enters  in  the  ratio  of  about  50 
per  cent,  is  an  interest  of  no  insignificant  magnitude,  and  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  consumption,  and  yet  the  largest  portion 
of  this  article  consumed  seems,  from  the  shipments  abroad,  to 
enter  into  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, we  would  remark,  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
the  price  of  spirits  fall  below  30  cents  per  gallon,  for  in  that 
event  it  will  be  used  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  the  production 
of  gas;  and  it  is  produced  in  no  other  country  to  any  great 
extent,  except  the  United  States.  All  of  which  is  most  res- 
pectfully submitted.* 

*For  many  interestinf  statisticfl  relating  to  turpentine  at  the  south,  see  Vol« 
in,  Be  Bow'b  Industrial  Resources.  The  amount  produced  in  North  Carolina  three 
jears  ago  was  estimated  at  800,000  barrels,  the  largest  portions  of  which  beinf 
distilled  in  the  State.  Estimated  value  of  the  whole,  |2,000,000  ;  number  of 
persons  directly  employed,  four  to  &ve  thousand ;  number  of  stills,  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  of  the  value,  |235,000. 
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Estimate  qf  the  extent  qfland  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  principal  deseripHims 
of  crops  in  1850-54  ;  the  average  produce  per  acre ;  the  total  produce  ;  the  produce 
under  deduction  of  ued;  und  the  average  total  value  qf  such  produce. 


Orops. 


Wheat  ....••• 

Barley 

Oats  and  Rye  . 

Beans  and  Peas. 

Potatoes,  tur-) 
nips,  and  > 
rape ) 

Clover ...••••• 

Fallow 

Hops 

Gardens 


Acres  In  crop.  Produce  per 
acre. 

Quarten, 

.  3,000,000  3J 

.  1,000,000  4i 

2,000,000  4| 

500,000  33 

3,500,000  Si  per  acre. . 

1,300,000         do. 
600,000 

50,000  ^15  per  acre*. 
250,000        do. 


Total        Prodnoe  nn« 

prodnoe.    derdedoctloii 

of 


i^tarten.  Quarters, 

11,250,000  9,643,857 

5,400,000  4,638,573 

9,000,000  7,714,386 

1,875,000  1,607,143 


il 

45b. 
37a. 
SOU. 


Total  Tatae. 


90,696,498  5 

6,348,573  4 

7,714,986  0 

3,350,000  4 


Total 11,400,000 


37,535,00033,593,858 


96,000^   0 


780,000   0 
3,750,000   0 

67,4394»6  13 


Wheat 

Barley.. 

Oats 

Beans  and  Peas. 

Fallow 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Glover 

Flax 

Gardens 


350,000  3} 

450,000  4 

1,200,000  5 

50,000  9 

100,000 

300,000  £1  per  acre 
450,000         do. 
450,000         do. 
5,000  415  per  acre  • 

35,000        do. 


1,137,500  947,917  43s. 

1,800,000  1,500,000  36s. 

6,000,000  5,000,000  30s. 

150,000  135,000  38b. 


Total 3,390,000 


9,087,500   7,573,917 


9,038,091  11 

1,950,000   0 

5,000,000   0 

175,000   0 


7,700,000   0 

75»000   0 
535,000   0 

17,463,091  11 


Wheat 400,000  3  1,300,000 

Barley 330,000  3i  1,130,000 

Oats 3,300,000  5         11,000,000 

PoUtoes 1,400,000  <€8  per  acre 

Fallow 300,000 

Flax 140,000  ^(15  per  acre 

Gardens..  ••< 


1,000,000  408. 

933,334  348. 

9,165,667  30s. 


9,000,000   0 

1,119,999  19 

9,166,667   0 

1130,000  0 


9,100,000   0 

35,000  413  per  acre 300,000   0 


ToUl 4,785,000 


13,330,000  11,100,001 


25,886,666  19 


Grand  total.  19,475,000 


49,933,500  43,365,776  110,788,974  16 


1.  Consumed  by  man:  Wheat,  15,500,000  qrs.;  oats,  rye,  and  maslin,  (a  mix- 
ture of  rye  and  wheat,)  10,650,000  qre.;  barley  for  malting,  food,  &c.,  6,000,000 
qrs.;  beans  and  peas  as  meal,  700,000  qrs.;  total  qrs.,  33,850,000. 

3.  Consumed  by  the  lower  animals:  Com,  principally  oats,  used  in  the  feeding 
of  horses  and  other  animals,  in  distillatidn,  manumctories,  ficc.,'  16,350,000  qn-'i 
total  consumed  by  man  and  the  lower  animals,  &c.,  49,300,000  qrs. 

It  is  seen  from  the  former  estimate  that  the  com  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom, applicable  to  consumption,  amounts  to  only  43,365,770  qrs.  But  to  this  bM 
to  be  added  foreipi  com  annually  entered  for  consumption  at  an  average  of  the 
seven  years  ending  with  1853,  viz:  Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  4,S31,185  qrs.;  barley* 
870,786  qrs.;  oats  and  oatmeal,  1,163,546  qrs.;  lye,  99,510  qrs.;  peas  and  beans, 
565,759  qrs.;  total  qrs.,  6,939,786;  total  consumption,  49,196,556  qrs. 
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CBLTDRB  OF  TIE  VIIIB  AT  THB  SOOTH. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  singular  fact,  that  literally  with  moun- 
tains of  iron,  and  resources  sufficient  to  supply  the  world  widi 
salty  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  still  dependent  for  an 
immense  supply  of  these  articles  on  the  labor  of  the  Old 
World.  We  mention  these  as  the  more  prominent  necessaries 
of  life  which  enter  upon  the  great  currents  of  trade,  without 
any  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  often  surmised  causes  which 
have  produced  the  result  mentioned — whether  of  cheaper  la- 
bor, or  of  injudicious  commercial  legislation.  But  there  is 
another  article  scarcely  less,  we  may  say,  when  we  look  to  its 
consumption,  a  necessary  of  life,  which  is  not  only  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  but  has  scarcely  received  passing 
attention  either  from  our  agricultural  reformers  or  political 
economists.  We  allude  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the 
production  of  our  own  vines. 

In  Madeira,  the  Italian  States,  many  of  the  departments  of 
France,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  vine  is  the  staple  pro- 
duct of  agriculture.     Wherever  the  soil  has  been  found  suited 
to  its  proauction,  it  has  superceded  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
cereals  on  account  of  the  larger  profits  which  it  returns.    A 
failure  of  the  vintage  is  the  precursor  of  suffering  and  famine, 
labile  the  vine  clustering  with  generous  fruit  always  brings 
gladness  and  plenty.    It  has  been  found  that  the  acre  planted 
with  the  vine,  in  Europe,  produces  much  greater  profit,  con- 
stant and  pressing  as  is  the  demand  for  breadstuffs,  than  when 
planted  in  cereal  or  vegetable  products.    And  yet  the  common 
table  wines  {vins  ordinaires)  may  be  bought  in  Paris,  after  pay- 
ing the  octroi  duties,  at  five  sous  (about  five  cents)  the  bottle. 
And  if  lands  in  Europe  so  valuable  for  the  cultivation  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  when  wine  is  so  cheaply  purchased,  may  be  more 
profitably  turned  into  vineyards,  should  we  infer  how  greater 
would  be  the  profit  realized  from  a  successful  vine  culture  in  the 
United  States,  where  breadstuffs  are  lower,  and  wines  from 
200  to  600  per  cent,  higher?     The  experiments  made  near 
Cincinnati  show  that  it  is  a  source  of  princely  profits.    IHiOOO 
would  scarcely  purchase  one  acre  of  a  well  set  vineyard  in 
some  of  the  departments  of  France,  and  $1,000  per  acre,  we 
believe,  is  the  lowest  estimate  placed  on  such  lands  in  Ohio. 
Then  why  is  it  that  in  Virginia  no  attention  has  yet  been  be- 
stowed on  tnis  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture  ?    Is  it  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  climate  or  the  soil?     On  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Piedmont  range  throughout  Virginia  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  climate,  and,  we  believe,  a  soil  unsurpassed  in 
4 
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the  world  for  the  grape.  Here,  as  it  never  was  in  France  or 
in  Italy,  the  vine  is  indigenous.  We  have  seen  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Bedford  almost  as  fine  grapes  grown  wild  as  can  be 
found  among  our  ^st  garden  varieties.  Then  why,  again,  is 
it  that  our  agricultural  societies,  if  private  enterprise  be  not 
sufficient,  do  not  give  the  subject  some  of  the  attention  which 
its  importance  merits?  If  for  no  other  purpose — and  it  would 
add  vastly  to  the  State — we  would  urge  it  upon  public  con- 
sideration, as  the  most  powerful  lever  with  which  the  curse  of 
intemperance  and  its  concomitant  evils  may  be  successfully 
operated  upon.  The  most  temperate  people  in  the  world  are 
the  peasantry  in  the  vine-growing  sections  of  Europe ;  whilst 
the  most  intemperate  we  know,  the  Swedes,  are  those  furthest 
removed  from  the  use  of  pure  and  unadulterated  wines.  We 
think  our  State  Agricultural  Society  can  do  scarcely  anything 
prospectively  more  advantageous  to  our  agricultural  wealth,  or 
the  sobriety  of  our  people,  than  to  institute  such  inquiries,  and 
encourage  such  experiments,  as  may  show  the  real  adapted- 
hess  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
vine. — Lynchburg  Virginian. 


COTTON-ITS  YAIUE,  GROWTH  AND  EXPORT. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  report,  for  the  United  States  Economist,  New  York, 
will  show  the  export  of  cotton  to  different  countries  for  the 
fiscal  year  1853,  with  its  value : 

Exports  of  cotton  in  pounds  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  on^ 
its  destinationt  also  its  valtie  for  the  year  1853. 

1851.  18S8.  18S8.  VaIm. 

Russia Ita..    10,098,448  10,475,163  S1,S86,568  |2,2M,84& 

PruMla 628,288           468,800  1»,800 

gwedea  and  Norway 5,160,974  5,989,085  6,099,617  618,667 

Denmark 87,049  485,169  89,997 

B&nae  Towns 16,716,571  29,188,228  S9,6n,789  9,2&9,909 

Holland 5,608,670  10,259,042  7,088,994  668,182 

Belgium 16,865,018  87,157,890  15,494,448  1,47«,1M 

Bngland 649,796,190  785,861,588  787,968,870  71,585,66S 

Scotland 19,948,449  16,768,801  80,648,188  8  997, Ml 

Ireland 906,488  968,896  

Gibraltar 168,668  128,808  89,960  9,4» 

British  East  Indies 46,716  5,875 

Canada 22,688  14,188  6,287  681 

British  North  American  colonies....                902  2,449  6.008  M 

rrance  on  the  Atiantic 187,069,259  176,629,086  184,526,469  18.818,8» 

rrance  on  the  Mediterranean 8, 105, 812  9, 686, 184  4w  701, 454  429,441 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 607,840  1,922,807  1,680,786  179,066 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 88, 665, 886  87, 879, 721  85. 81 1, 816  8, 760, 099 

Cuba 118,578  894,858  196,898  40,874 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 40,583 

1?ortagal 98,885  87,691  9,6tf 

Madeira 18,680  1,888 
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1851.  1889.  1858.  Tafaie. 

Ital^genenBy 8,184,808  19,885,445  14,789,884  1,490,680 

£3SjT...,7!7. .7........  7/.T7:...  r,o69 o»5  »89i9 

terdinlA 9,188,100  5,588,898  1,899,095  150,489 

Trieste,  and  other  AastrUn  ports  on 

the  AdriAtle 17,809,154  98,948,484  17,968,849  1,888,891 

Mezioo 845,960  8,700,091  7,468,851  818,501 

GfaOS 18,000  80,000  8,000 

Total nw..  997,287,089  1,098,280,689  1,111,670.870  109,456,404 


RECAPITULATION. 

Sea  Island.  Other  deicrfpt'nB.      Total.  Talne. 

Total  telSSl lbs..      8,299,666       918,987,488       997,987,089  $119,816,817 

Total  lnl809 11,788,075    1,081,499,564    3,098,230,689     87,667,789 

Total  in  1858 11,165,166    1,100,406,905    1,111,670,870  109,456,404 

It  appears  there  was  none  exported  to  Ireland  and  the 
SpanisD  West  Indies  the  past  year.  The  value  of  the  amount 
exported  to  Ireland  in  3851  was  $113,096,  and  $73,312  in 
1852.  The  value  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  in  1851  was 
$4,8Q3 ;  and  to  Prussia,  same  year,  S20,820.  The  destina- 
tion of  Sea  Island  cotton  was  as  follows : 

1861.                    1868.  1858. 

Sweden  andTforwaj lbs 7,993 

Eogland 6,403,553        9,478,465  8,855,890 

Scotland 299,019           292,417  400,826 

Fimnce  on  the  Atlantic 1,597,084        1,429,268  1,900,456 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 537,925      

Total Jbs.      8,299,656      11,738,075    11,165,165 


NEW  AND  IHFORTANT  THEORIES  IN  AfiBICULTURE. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  the  American  Annual  of  Scientific 
Diccovery,  1854. 

M.  Baudrimont,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  at  Bordeaux,  has  just  published  a  work  "  On  the 
existence  of  interstitial  currents  in  arable  soil,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  they  can  exert  on  agriculture,"  in  which,  after  a 
long  study  of  the  subject,  he  states,  that  there  is  a  natural 
process  at  work  by  which  liquid  currents  rise  to  the  surface 
from  a  certain  depth  in  the  ground,  and  thus  bring  up  mate- 
rials that  help  either  to  maintain  its  fertility,  or  to  modify  its 
character.  Many  phenomena  of  agriculture  and  of  vegetation 
have  at  different  times  been  observed,  which,  hitherto  inexpli- 
cable, are  readily  explained  on  this  theory.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, the  improvement  which  takes  place  in  fallows ;  and  there 
IS  reason  to  believe  that  these  currents  materially  influence 
the  rotation  of  crops. 

In  Germany,  Schieiden  is  attracting  much  attention  by  his 
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masterly  views  on  the  phenomena  of  vegetaticm ;  and  it  wiU 
surprise  many  to  hear  that  he  admits  of  no  relation  between 
the  fertility  of  a  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  fertilizing  matter  ex- 
pended upon  it.     "  The  goodness  of  the  soil,"  he  says,  "  de- 
pends upon  its  inorganic  constituents — so  far,  at  least,  as  they 
are  soluole  in  water,  or  through  continued  action  of  carbonic 
acid ;  and  the  more  abundant  and  various  these  solutions,  the 
more  fruitful  is  the  ground."    Arguing  from  this  view,  it  is  not 
richness  of  soil  or  humus  that  produces  the  multiplied  varieties 
of  alpine  plants  in  Germany,  or  the  absence  of  it  that  produces 
but  few.    "  Soluble  mineral  constituents"  are  shown  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  our  cultivated  field ;  and  "  an  agricultural 
plant"  is  defined  as  one,  "  distinguished  from  wild  individuals 
of  the  same  species  by  peculiar  qualities,  which  constitute  its 
fitness  in  culture,  and  which  depend  upon  a  modification  of 
chemical  action.    The  amazing  yield  of  Indian  corn  in  Mexico 
— from  two  hundred  to  six  hundredfold — ^is  something  which, 
with  all  our  skill,  we  cannot  accomplish,  and  is  a  fact  in  favor 
of  the  argument,  "that  in  no  case  do  the  organic  substances 
contained  in  the  ground  perform  any  direct  part  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants."     The  annual  destruction  of  organic  matter  all 
over  the  earth,  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  forty-five  bil- 
lions of  pounds,  equal  to  two  and  a  quarter  billions  of  cubic 
feet ;  and  if  all  vegetation  depends  upon  organic  matter  for 
nutrition  to  satisfy  Uiis  consumption,  *'  there  must  have  been, 
five  thousand  years  back,  ten  feet  deep  of  pure  organic  sub- 
stance on  its  surface."     Another  illustration  is  fiimished  by 
taking  the  number  of  cattle  and  other  animals  in  France  in  a 
given  year  (1844)  and  observing  the  amount  of  food  they  con- 
sume.   The  process  of  nutrition  would  require  76,789,000,000 
pounds  of  orffanic  matter — six  times  more  than  the  whole 
number  contribute  of  organic  matter  towards  the  reproduc- 
tion ;  and  in  one  hundred  years  "  the  whole  organic  material 
of  the  country  would  be  consumed !" 

Again,  look  at  a  farm.  How  much  more  is  carried  off  from 
it  than  it  gives  back  again ;  generally  the  amount  of  its  yield 
is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  organic  matter  it  re- 
ceives ;  while  of  the  manure  applied,  the  greater  part  is  not 
taken  up,  but  imperceptibly  decomposed.  Carbon  is  the  most 
important  of  the  constituents  of  plants.  An  acre  of  sugar  plan- 
tation produces  7,500  pounds  of  cane,  of  which  1,200  pounds 
are  carbon;  and  yet  sugar  plantations  are  rarely  manured, 
and  then  only  with  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  canes.  With  bana- 
nas the  result  is  still  more  striking :  the  yield  is  98,000  pounds 
of  fruit  in  a  year  from  a  single  acre ;    and  of  this  17,000 
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pounds — ^more  than  a  fifth — ^is  carbon ;  and  the  same  acre  will 
give  the  same  return,  year  after  year,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  and  the  ground  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  be  richer 
than  at  the  commencement,  from  nothing  more  ihan  the  decay 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant    Here  in  Europe,  too,  the  difference 
in  weight  and  in  carbon  between  the  seed  and  the  produce  has 
often  been  noted :  in  wheat,  89  per  cent. ;  in  red  clover,  158 
per  cent. ;  in  peas,  361  per  cent.    These  facts  afford  evidence 
of  a  supply  of  carbon  derived  from  other  sources  than  those 
commonly  supposed  to  exist ;  and  while  we  know  that  seeds 
will  germinate  and  become  vigorous  plants  in  pure  quartzose 
sand,  or  in  cotton  wool,  or  on  a  bbard,  we  seem  to  have  proof 
that  the  chief  source  of  supply  is  the  atmosphere.     This  is  an 
interesting  pomt,  which  furtner  research  will  verify.    Schleiken 
shows  the  process  to  be  eminently  simple.     He  says  in  his 
work :  According  to  Link,  Schwartz,  and  others,  an  acre  of 
water  meadow  contains  4,400  pounds  of  hay ;  which,  when 
dry,  contains  4f  per  cent,  of  carbon.     The  hay  then  yields 
2,000  pounds  of  carbon,  to  which  1,000  pounds  may  be  added 
in  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the  grass  is  not  cut,  and 
the  roots.     To  produce  these  3,000  pounds  of  carbon,  10,980 
pounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  requisite,  which  may  be  raised  to 
12,000  pounds  to  compensate  for  the  nightly  expiration.  Now, 
Schubler  has  shown  that  an  acre  of  so  wretched  a  grass  as 
Poa  annuaj  exhaled  in  120  days  (the  lowest  computation)  of 
active  vegetation,  6,000,000  pounds  of  water.     To  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  plants,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
meadow  to  imbibe  3  J  grains  of  carbonic  acid  with  every  pound 
of  water. 

Mr.  Laws  has  found  also,  in  a  plant  of  any  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary crops,  more  than  200  grains  of  water  must  pass  through 
it  for  a  single  grain  of  solid  substance  to  accumulate  within  it. 
He  states  that  an  evaporation  from  an  acre  of  wheat  during 
the  period  of  its  growth,  to  be  114,860  gallons,  or  73,510,000 
gallons  per  square  mile.  With  clover  it  is  rather  more  ;  with 
peas  and  barley  less.  When  we  apply  these  calculations  to 
a  county  or  a  kingdom,  we  are  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
processes  by  which  nature  works,  but  we  see  the  more  clearly 
that  on  such  a  scale  the  quantity  of  material  supplied  by  the 
air,  though  minute  to  the  individual,  becomes  vast  in  the 
aggregate.  We  see,  moreover,  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  relations  between  the  evaporation  and  rate  of  growth,  and 
the  laws  and  effects  of  absorption  in  soils.  A  thousand  pounds 
of  dry  calcareous  sand  will  gain  two  pounds  in  weight  in 
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twelve  hours,  when  the  air  is  moist,  while  pure  agricultural 
clay  will  gam  thirty-six  pounds. 

The  source  of  nitron  comes  next  to  be  considered ;  and  this 
also  is  seen  to  be  independent  of  manures.  Hereupon  it  is 
observed,  that  "our  domestic  plants  do  not  require  a  greater 
supply  than  in  a  state  of  nature.  A  water  meadow  which  has 
never  received  any  dung,  yields  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  while  the  best  ploughed  land  yields  only  about  thirty- 
one  pounds.  The  plants  for  which  most  dung  is  used,  as  po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  are  in  fact  proportionally  the  poorest  in 
nitrogen."  That  there  is  a  supply  mdependent  of  the  soil  is 
further  seen  in  the  millions  of  hides  furnished  every  year  by 
the  cattle  of  the  Pampas,  without  any  diminution  of  produce ; 
and  in  the  great  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matters,  hay,  butter, 
and  cheese,  carried  off  from  pasture  land,  far  more  than  is  re- 
turned by  the  animals  fed  thereon.  Experiments  with  various 
kinds  of  plants,  on  various  soils,  have  satisfactorily  demonstra- 
ted that  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  land  and  in  the  crop  does 
take  place  quite  irrespective  of  supplies  of  manure. 

With  respect  to  ammonia,  "  it  appears  that  one-thirteenth 
of  a  grain  in  every  pound  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  vegetation,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  spring  water  in 
the  universe  which  contains  so  little."  Then  as  to  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  which  are  also  among  the  constituents  of 
plants,  the  quantity  needed  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  vege- 
tation is  so  small,  that  one  540,000th  of  a  grain  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  per  cubic  foot,  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  to  a 
height  of  0,000  feet  is  all  that  is  required.  The  consideration 
that  cereals  would  soon  disappear  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
if  not  cultivated,  and  perhaps  from  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  adds  weight  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
enlighted  attention  to  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants.  The 
point  is  to  bring  the  soil  into  hsu-mony  with  the  conditions  by  which 
growth  may  best  be  promoted.  Much  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil;  the  darkest  colored  lands  are  generally  the  highest 
in  temperature,  hence  the  advantage  of  vegetable  mould,  while 
deep  light  sands  and  clay,  which  turn  almost  to  stone  in  dry 
weather,  weary  and  vex  the  cultivator  by  their  unprofitable- 
ness. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  soils  which  have 
the  highest  temperatures  of  their  own  may  not  be  those 
most  susceptible  of  receiving  heat — ^that  is,  from  the  sun,  be- 
cause some  lands  are  warmed  by  the  springs  that  irrigate 
them.  Here  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
certain  soils,  which  are  warm  m  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
The  application  of  humus  evolves  heat  by  the  process  of  com- 
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bustion,  and  sand,  lime,  clay,  and  humus  are  the  combinations 
needed,  the  clay  being  in  a  proportion  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent. ;  if  less  than  ten  per  cent,  the  land  will  be  too  light 
and  poor. 

Schleiden,  in  summing  up,  insists  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  selecting  good  seed  ;  that  from  a  barren  soil,  he  observes, 
is  likely  to  be  more  true  to  its  kind  than  from  well  manured 
land.  Also,  that  the  time  for  sowing  should  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plant,  and  it  will  surprise  many  to  read 
that  he  advocates  a  less  frequent  use  of  the  plough.  He  holds 
ploughing  to  be  a  "  necessary  evil,  one  to  be  employed  only 
8o  far  as  necessity  reauires,"  because  of  the  too  frequent  loos- 
ening of  the  soil,  the  decomposition  of  humus  is  so  rapid  as  to 
overbalance  the  benefit  supposed  to  arise  from  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  views  of  one  who 
holds  a  high  position  among  men  of  science ;  and  though  in 
some  particulars  they  may  seem  at  variance  with  practice  in 
this  country,  there  is  much  in  them  worthy  the  attention  of  in- 
telligent cultivators. 

An  example  to  show  that  the  application  of  manure  to  fields 
might  be  more  limited : 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedin,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Banbury,  instituted  a  course  of  experiments 
on  this  very  point,  and  with  results  which  are  singularly  in- 
teresting. He  took  a  field  of  four  acres,  having  a  gravelly  soil, 
with  clay,  marl,  and  gravel  as  the  subsoil.  It  had  been  hard 
worked  for  a  hundred  years ;  but  except  a  thorough  plough- 
ing, no  other  means  were  taken  to  improve  it,  not  a  particle 
of  manure  was  supplied.  Wheat  was  then  sown  in  single 
grains,  three  inches  apart,  and  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  a  space  oi 
three  feet  being  left  quite  bare  between  each  three  rows,  and 
this  was  continued  in  alternate  stripes  all  across  the  field.  The 
sowing  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  autumn ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  plant  rows  began  to  show,  all  the  intervening 
three  feet  spaces  were  trenched  by  the  spade,  and  six  inches 
of  the  subsoil  made  to  change  places  with  the  surface*  "  In 
the  spring,"  says  the  reverend  agriculturist,  "  I  well  hoed  and 
hand-weeded  the  rows  of  wheat,  and  stirred  the  intervals  with 
a  one-horse  scarifier  three  or  four  times,  up  to  the  very  period 
of  flowering  in  June."  The  crop  looks  thin  and  miserable 
until  after  April,  when  it  began  "  to  mat  and  tiller,"  it  did  not 
turn  yellow  m  May,  and  the  stalk  grew  so  stout  and  strong  as 
to  bear  up  well  against  the  storm.  When  harvested,  the  re- 
salt  was  highly  gratifying,  for  the  yield  amounted  to  from 
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ihirty-six  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  or  rather  per  half  acre, 
seeing  that  the  alternate  strips  were  left  bare,  only  one-half  of 
the  field  was  really  planted.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  per 
half  acre  was  a  little  more  than  a  half  peck. 

Adjoining  the  field  in  which  these  experiments  were  carried 
on,  was  another  which  had  four  ploughmgs,  ten  tons  of  manure, 
six  or  seven  times  as  much  seea,  and  yet  it  gave  a  quarter  less 
to  the  acre.  , 

This  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  accident,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  repeated  his  experiments  year  after  year,  and 
always  with  greater  success.  He  believes  that  if  all  the  con- 
ditions be  literally  fulfilled,  the  same  favorable  result  may  in- 
variably be  obtained.  No  manure  whatever  is  to  be  used ; 
and  in  the  second  year  the  strip  is  to  be  sown  which  was  left 
bare  in  the  first ;  and  so  on,  changing  from  one  to  the  other, 
year  after  year. 


AfiUCVITUEE  OP  TEXAS. 

BT  ABBBBL  SMITH,  BtQ. 


It  cannot  have  escaped  the  most  careless  person,  that  the 
climate  of  a  large  portion  of  Texas  is  noticeably  unlike  that  of 
any  region  of  the  older  States  north  and  east  of  the  Sabine. 
Nor  is  there  found  anywhere  that  I  am  aware  of,  unless  per- 
haps in  South  America,  a  district  of  country  very  similar  to 
our  own.  We  must  then  learn  the  art  of  large  and  certain 
cropping  at  home,  by  trials  made  by  ourselves ; — ^it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  books,  it  is  not  even  traditional,  for  it  has  never 
been  acquired.  Now,  if  every  farmer  had  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  for  himself  or  by  observation  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  his  improvement  would  be  slow  in  the  extreme; 
and  our  progress  in  good  farming  would  be  comparatively 
very  slow  and  irregular,  if  our  planters  have  no  other  than 
those  haphazard  means  of  profiting  by  each  other^s  knowledge 
and  experience  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Now,  in  the 
organization  of  an  agricultural  society,  we  propose  at  least 
two  important  objects;  one  to  enable  every  agriculturist  to 

}>rofit  by  the  successes  and  by  the  failures,  too,  of  all  the  other 
armers  in  the  State,  the  other  to  affix  a  character  of  certainty 
and  authenticity  to  the  information  which  we  trust  to  be  able 
to  diffuse  through  our  organization.     These  I  take  to  be  our 

{)rincipal  objects — we  hope  to  accomplish  others  of  scarcely 
ess  importance — such  as  the  domiciliating  among  ourselves 
of  such  agricultural  knowledge  as  may  be  gathered  in  other 
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States  and  other  countries ;  the  introduction  of  valuable  varie- 
ties of  seeds,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  them  after  trial ;  the 
introduction  of  really  useful  breeds  of  animals ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  hitherto  untried  crops  among  us  ;  the  sugges- 
tion of  experiments,  and  generally  we  anticipate  all  the  advan- 
tages from  our  society  which  may  be  looked  for  from  the 
coming  together  of  intelligent  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  same 
high  pursuits.  The  grand  result  at  which  we  aim  is  most  im- 
portant, the  increase  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  That  individual  or  society  wliich  shall  inform  us 
how  to  make  two  bushels  of  corn,  two  bags  of  cotton,  two 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  so  of  other  things,  grow  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  that  is  now  expended  ou  one  bushel, 
one  bag,  one  hogshead,  will  double  the  productive  industry  of 
the  State,  will  double  the  value  of  every  man's  plantation  in 
Texas.  Most  of  you,  gentlemen,  know  that  the  supposition 
just  implied  does  not  exaggerate  the  results  that  have  been 
produced  in  some  other  countries  by  an  enlightened,  improved 
agriculture.  Should  we  be  too  hopeful,  if  we  anticipated  as 
much  for  Texas  from  the  intelligent  gentlemen  now  met  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  agricultural  society  and  their  future 
coadjutors  ? 

A  great  deal  has  been  already  learned  within  the  few  years 
since  the  munificently  fertile  regions  which  constitute  our 
State  have  been  submitted  to  the  plow ;  but  so  little  is  known 
in  comparison  with  what  we  have  to  learn,  that  we  cannot 
speak  too  modestly  of  the  state  of  knowledge  as  to  farming  in 
Texas.  Cultivation  here  does  not  date  Turther  back  tlian 
Austin's  colony ;  as  for  the  "  pcUches^^  of  the  former  popula- 
tion, it  would  be  a  thriftless  prodigality  of  language  to  call  the 
best  of  those  patches  a  farm.  And  tms  very  lack  of  informa- 
tion alluded  to — destined  we  trust  to  be  supplied  by  our  soci- 
ety—ought to  be  for  us  a  matter  of  great  encouragement ;  it 
ought  to  make  us  prize  still  more  highly  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  this  magnificent  planting  State,  when  those  capabili- 
ties sbaU  be  fully  developed. 


AfiKICVLTUSiL  CAPACITIES  OP  CALIFORNIA.* 

As  a  general  rule,  the  mountains  lying  upon  the  east  border 
of  the  valley  Santa  Clara  are  covered  with  a  soil  superior  to 
that  of  the  plains,  and  of  much  greater  depth.  I  have  meas- 
ured the  depths  of  these  soils  in  many  places,  and  where  it  is 
well  developed  have  found  it  varying  from  four  to  eleven  feet 

•  From  Uie  report  of  the  State  Geologist,  1854. 
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for  miles  continuous ;  its  extreme  fertility  produces  heavy 
crops  of  the  native  grains  and  grasses  whicn  annually  con- 
tribute to  its  increase  by  their  decomposition, 

Although  these  lands  are  situated  within  the  reach  of  the 
sea-breeze  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  they  are  protected 
from  its  cold  by  the  slope  of  the  hills  and  the  modifications  of 
its  temperature  acquired  in  its  passage  dc»wn  the  bay  before 
reaching  the  northern  portion  ot  the  valley.  So  much  is  the 
temperature  increased  tnat  an  addition  of  ten  degrees  is  often 
acquired  in  its  tiransit  from  San  Frkncisco  to  the  head  of  the 
valley,  a  distance  little  rising  fifty  miles.  This  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  air  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  its 
capacity  for  moisture,  hence  it  is  usual  to  find  a  slight  aqueous 
haze,  which  results  fi"om  the  condensation  of  its  moisure,  hang- 
ing about  this  entire  range  of  hills  during  the  summer  months, 
and  is  usually  seen  early  in  the  morning. 

At  this  time  and  for  a  short  time  after  sunrise  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  these  hills  are  covered  with  moisture,  when  no  trace 
of  this  deposite  is  observable  on  the  plains.  The  foreign  hor- 
ticulturist seems  to  have'  seized  upon  the  natural  advantages 
which  these  mountains  present  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 
other  fruits,  preferring  these  elevated  situations  to  the  lower 
plain  lands,  the  climate  and  soil  being  more  congenial  to  their 
growth.  The  altitude  at  which  the  first  qualities  of  the  grape 
will  flourish  in  these  mountains  (Monte  Diablo  range)  is  sev- 
enteen hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  fruit  produced  equals 
that  grown  in  lower  situations ;  the  temperature  at  this  eleva- 
tion through  the  night  is  higher  than  on  the  plains  at  their 
base,  and  sufficiently  comfortable  to  sleep  without  shelter. 

But  a  very  few  years  will  elapse  before  these  "  barren" 
mountains  will  yield  a  handsome  income  to  the  planter,  and  a 
large  revenue  to  the  State,  from  the  taxable  property  that  will 
be  found  in  these  mountains,  arising  fi-om  the  production  of 
the  vine  alone ;  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now 
being  propagated  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  stated  that 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  sets  have  been  put  into  the 
ground  during  the  past  year,  and  on  one  ranch  alone  over 
twelve  thousand  new  sets  were  placed  in  the  ground  last  sea- 
son, in  addition  to  those  already  in  bearing  condition  on  the 
same  farm. 

The  absence  of  timber  in  these  mountains  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  the  settler.  If  this  objection  can  be 
removed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  large  tracts  of 
this  fertile  district  would  command  a  population  that  would 
soon  approximate  that  on  the  plains.    It  would  not  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  produce  a  forest  growth  of  trees  upon  these  mountains, 
one  that  would  prove  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  conducing 
to  health,  comfort,  and  luxury,  as  well  as  profit.  The  history 
of  the  guava  furnishes  us  with  some  facts  on  this  point  that 
arc  weU  worthy  of  notice.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth, 
spreading  itself  over  large  districts  in  a  very  few  years.  In 
Mexico  it  attains  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  grows  at  eleva- 
tions of  five  thousand  feet ;  its  wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  many 
other  purposes,  and  firom  its  fruit  the  guava  jeUy  is  manufac- 
tured, and  forms  an  extensive  article  of  commerce. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  tree  was  introduced  at  the  Sandwich 
and  Society  Islands ;  it  has  in  that  short  period  of  time  formed 
one  of  the  principal  forest  trees  of  those  islands,  and  reaches 
the  summit  of  their  highest  hills.  A  tree  of  this  kind  intro- 
duced into  our  timberless  hills  would  in  a  short  time  render 
the  barren  aspect  they  now  present  more  pleasing  and  profit- 
able as  well  as  useful.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this 
tree  will  flourish  in  this  country,  as  it  is  found  so  to  do  in  a 
climate,  equally  cool  as  that  in  which  it  would  be  required 
here.  Other  varieties  of  fruit  bearing  trees  of  foreign  climates 
will  flourish  in  these  mountains ;  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  date,  prune,  and  fig ;  and  in  this  country  we  possess 
an  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  the  two  latter  fruits  for 
the  market,  which  is  seldom  found  even  in  countries  where 
they  flourish  best,  viz :  a  clear,  dry  air,  or  containing  but  a 
small  degree  of  moisture,  a  most  essential  requisite  in  forminff 
a  good  commercial  article.  Often  the  entire  fruit  crop  is  ruined 
in  the  drying  process  in  countries  where  these  fruits  abound, 
(and  where  all  conditions  for  their  propagation  are  not  more 
fully  developed  than  in  this  country,)  from  the  presence  of  too 
great  a  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air,  a  circumstance  that 
cannot  exist  in  this  country  south  of  the  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  have  the  most  ample  proofs  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
soils  in  the  interior  in  the  production  of  the  foreign  fruits.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  olive  and  the  almond  flourish  and  pro- 
duce plentifully,  and  though  the  latter  is  not  indigenous,  the 
luxunance  with  which  it  grows,  and  its  plentiful  pioduction  of 
fruit,  must  be  received  only  as  another  evidence  of  the  fact 
above  stated.  The  value  of  these  firuits  as  regards  their  qual- 
ity suSers  no  deterioration Trom  having  been  naturalized  to  our 
climate,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  named  fi^uit  it  is  found  to 
be  materially  benefitted  by  the  change,  for  as  it  loses  none  of  its 
flavor  it  becomes  the  more  valuable  from  its  increase  of  size, 
being  nearly  double  that  of  the  ordinary  fruit  of  the  market. 
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Respecting  the  main  body  of  lands  on  the  valley  and  shores 
of  the  bay,  but  very  little  of  which  is  not  adapted  to  agricul- 
tural purposes,  it  may  be  said  to  cover  an  area  little  short  of 
six  hundred  square  miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  and  root  crops.  The  higher 
table  of  the  valley  produces  excellent  corn,  and  the  season, 
though  dry,  pern^ts  this  crop  to  mature  welL  I  observed 
several  corn  fields  on  the  high  terrace  of  the  valley  last  sea- 
son, flourishing  well  at  altitudes  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  to 
tour  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  in  localities  where  it  would 
hardly  be  supposed,  from  its  external  appearance,  that  moist- 
ure sufficient  to  rear  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  found.  The 
cause  of  this  productiveness  in  these  localities  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  existence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime  in  these  apparently  dry  soils,  derived  from  a 
limestone  formation  in  these  mountains,  and  which  extends 
south  beyond  the  Almaden  district.  The  detritus  of  this  rock 
is  found  mingled  with  fragments  of  other  rocks  containing  fer- 
ruginous pyrites  in  a  decomposing  state,  hence  the  key  to  its 
appearance  in  this  locality,  and  in  the  case  before,  it  server  the 
purpose  of  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  thus  materially  facili- 
tating the  growth  of  crops  in  these  sections. 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICUITURAI  INSTITUTE. 

BT    CHARLES   L.    FLEI8BMAV. 

In  the  year  1838,  when  the  question  arose  how  the  Smithsonian  fund  should 
be  most  advantageously  applied  <*  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,"  we  submitted  most 
respectfuUy  our  views  to  Congress,  and  suggested  that  they  might  apply  a  small 
por  ion— onlv  a  portion  of  that  munificent  donation — for  a  national  agricultuial 
school,  which  would  have  cost,  land,  buildings,  apparatus,  stock,  &c.,  as  much 
aa  has  the  present  fanciful  building,  with  its  many  towers,  minarets,  and  loop- 
holes, reminding  the  beholders  of  the  institutions  of  feudal  times. 

We  know  very  well  that  at  such  a  school  all  the  sons  of  fiirmers  of  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  educated ;  but  we  thought  it  would  form  a  central  agricultu- 
ral institute  from  which  hundreds  would  have  ^one  forth  and  built  u^  new  insti- 
tutions. Some  argued  against  tlie  practicability  of  agricultural  institutions,  b^ 
stating  that  a  boy  trom  the  State  of  Maine  or  Louisiana,  educated  in  the  agri- 
cultural school  near  Washington  cit^,  in  latitude  39,  could  loam  very  little  of  use 
for  his  own  northern  or  southern  latitude. 

Such  arguments  made  ds  smile,  and  wo  asked  most  deferentially  if  two  and  two 
did  not  make  four  in  latitude  39  as  well  as  in  the  frigid  or  torrid  zone  ;  if  certain 
rules  and  laws  in  science  were  not  the  same  all  the  world  over  ;  and  if  the  phy- 
sician educated  in  Edinburgh  could  not  cure  a  disease  in  Calcutta  as  well  as  m 
the  mountains  of  Scotland.  The  principles  of  agronomy,  of  chemical  as  well  8S 
mechanical  agriculture,  the  general  rules  of  raising  crops  or  animals,  of  the 
economy  of  farming,  answer  for  all  latitudes  of  the  globe.  Pupils  could  learn  in 
such  a  school,  norm  or  south,  east  or  west ;  they  could  learn  to  conduct  a  &rni 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  the  Celestials. 

An  agricultural  school,  as  we  propose,  requires  means  to  establish  it,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  private  individual  will  sacrifice  his  fortune  for  the  sake 
of  his  fellow-agriculturists  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  must  necessarily  be  undertaken 
by  the  government. 
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It  reqttiTes  an  extennve  tract  of  land,  manj  buildings,  apparatus,  live  stock, 
implements,  and  a  fund  to  cover  the  pay  of  the  professors,  &c. ;  and  tliis  involTes 
a  large  amount  of  money ;  but  never  was  money  laid  out  more  advantageously  to 
any  country  than  in  an  establishment  of  such  a  character.  We  give  here  the 
general  outlines  of  such  a  plan  as  we  consider  necessarv  for  a  perfect  institution. 
Should  such  a  plan  ever  be  executed,  and  our  advice  be  thought  useful,  we  are 
always  ready  to  assist  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of 
the  age: 

GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  AN  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

PRINCIPAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  should  embrace  instruction  in  the  following  branches :  L-'^gronomift  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  different  primitive  eart&  and  other  substances  of  which 
the  soil  is  composed,  viz:  silex,  alumin,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  vegetable  matter, 
&c.  Soik  are  named  according  to  the  mixture  of  the  primitive  earths,  and  their 
value  results  from  this  mixture.  IL — Agriculture,  which  teaches  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  respective  soils  so  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  crops,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  ].  Chendeal  agrieuUuret  treating  of  manures  in  general,  vegeta- 
ble manures,  mineral  manures.  2.  Mechanical  agrictUturef  treating  of  agricultu- 
ral implements,  modes  of  ploaghing,  cultivation  of  land,  fencing,  draining,  irriga- 
tion, culture  of  meadows,  culture  of  pasture  lands.  III. — Vegetable  produetiotu, 
referring  to  the  culture  of  cereal  grasses,  leguminous  field  plants,  plants  cultivated 
for  their  roots,  herbage  plants,  grasses ;  plants  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
such  as  flax,  dye  plants,  plants  producing  oil,  hops,  tobacco,  medicinal  plants,  &c. ; 
the  vine,  the  mulberry,  ihiit  trees.  IV. — Animals  used  or  reared  by  the  agricuUu- 
rid,  horses,  mules,  cattle.  L  Dairy.  2.  Fattening  sheep,  and  particularly  the 
knowledge  of  wool ;  breeding  and  rearing  swine,  fowls,  silkworms,  bees.  V. — 
Economy  f  or  the  method  of  planting  and  conducting  a  farm,  treating  of  labor  in 
general,  labor  performed  by  men,  labor  with  cattle,  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
farms,  book-keeping,  the  laying  out  of  a  farm,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  manure 
required  for  a  certam  system  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  change  or  adoption  of  a  system 
of  fimning,  the  different  systems  of  rotations. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

Veterinary,  technological  agriculture,  such  as  making  sugar,  distilling,  brew- 
ing, making  cider,  burning  lime,  &e.,  culture  of  forest  trees,  agricultural  archi- 
taetiure,  ania  civil  engineering,  as  connected  with  agriculture. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

Chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy  and  geology,  botany  and  physiology 
of  plants,  xoology,  meteorology,  mathematical  sciences,  arithmetic,  theoretical 
and  practical  geometry,  mechanics,  drawing  of  machines,  animals,  plants,  and 
land«!apes.  1^  illustrate  the  sciences  there  should  be  an  extensive  farm,  with  a 
field  for  experiments,  workshops,  technological  laboratory,  apparatus  for  making 
sugar  from  beet  or  cane,  for  brewing,  distilling,  &c. ;  a  botanical  garden ;  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  and  most  approved  implements,  or  models  of  them ;  a  library ;  a 
geologiad  collection,  projperly  arranged  according  to  their  chemical  characters, 
and  with  ration  to  different  soils ;  a  philosophical  apparatus ;  a  collection  of 
skeletoDB  of  domestic  animals,  for  the  studv  of  comparative  anatomy  and  the 
veterinary  art ;  a  collection  of  insects ;  a  collection  of  seeds ;  a  laboratory,  with 
apparatus  fiir  chemical  experiments. 

THS   FARM. 

The  farm  should  contain  at  least  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  for  cul- 
tivation, which  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  to  show  two  different 
nstems  of  rotations.  First,  a  system  which  has  for  its  object  to  gain  as  many 
different  products  as  possible,  ana  to  procure  the  ipanure  by  stall-fc^ing ;  a  sys- 
tem which  is  &vorable  where  labor  and  capital  is  plenty,  land  valuable,  and  a  ready 
market  for  the  vegetable  and  animal  products. 

The  second  system,  favorable  when  labor  and  capita]  are  scarce,  land  plenty, 
and  the  object  a  grazing  farm. 

One  hundred  acres  of  meadow,  to  show  how  natural  meadows  ean  be  improved 
by  draining,  irrigation,  manuring,  &c. 

Two  hundred  or  more  acres  posdcrc  land,  to  show  the  difforeaee  between  arti- 
ficial and  natural  pasture,  and  the  manner  of  improving  it. 
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A  vinejford,  often  acrefl,  for  the  culture  of  the  indigenous  and  foreign  Tine,  tnd 
the  manner  of  making  wine. 

A  hop  garden,  of  four  acres,  for  the  culture  of  the  best  kinds,  showing  the  man- 
ner of  taking  the  crop,  drying,  and  bagging. 

For  expertmental  Julds,  forty  acres,  to  show  the  culture  of  all  plants  ase&l  in 
agriculture,  to  try  new  kinds,  and  also  for  experiments  on  manure,  rotation  of 
crops,  and  raising  seed  for  distribution. 

A  vegetable  garden,  often  acres,  for  the  supply  of  the  institution,  and  to  show 
the  different  varieties  of  vegetables  useful  in  husbandry,  and  the  best  cuHore  of 
them. 

A  mulherry  plantaiion,  of  six  acres,  which  should  contain  all  the  best  varieties 
of  the  mulberry,  to  show  the  culture  of  them,  and  which  might  serve  also  to  sap- 
ply  the  cocoonery  with  leaves. 

An  orchard  and  nwrury,  of  twenty  acres.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  area 
should  be  destined  for  a  nursery,  to  show  the  manner  of  raising  and  improrinf 
fruit  trees.  The  fruits  of  the  orchard  should  supply  the  establishment,  and  show 
'the  process  of  making  cider. 

Five  hundred  acres  of  wood-land,  to  supply  the  establishment  with  fuel,  and  to 
show  the  culture  of  forest  trees,  the  manner  of  burning  charcoal,  &c. 

A  botanical  garden,  of  three  acres,  should  contain  ail  indigenous  plants  which 
might  be  probably  useful,  and  which  could  be  introduced  into  agriculture ;  alao, 
for  raising  plants  from  seeds  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  medicinal  plants 
lor  husbandry,  &c. 


ADAPTiTION  OP  THE  SOUTH  FOK  FRUIT  CULTUKE.-RO.  S. 

In  planting  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  the  importance  of  deepening  the  soil  by 
trench  ploughing  is  so  obvious,  that  no  one  should  think  of  planting  without  this 
preliminary  step.  Not  less  important,  in  event  the  land  has  been  long  cropped, 
IS  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  mineral  manures  so  essential  to  success  in  zruit  grow- 
ing,  to  wit:  the  potash,  phosphates  and  lime,  which  may  have  been  taken  up  in 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  cotton.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  phospho- 
rus, and  potasse,  and  lime,  enter  largely  into  the  ash  of  these  last  named  plants; 
and  these  being  the  mineral  substances  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
peach,  the  pear,  and  the  apple,  it  follows,  or  may  be  inferred,  that  any  soil 
which  will  grow  cotton  or  corn  in  luxuriance,  will  be  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees.  If  the  soil,  then,  is  not  naturally  a  rich  one,  it  should  be  made  so 
by  the  compost  heap.  This  compost  should  nave  for  its  basis,  muck  or  black 
mould,  into  which  stable  manure,  and  ashes,  and  dissolved  or  broken  bones,  and 
charcoal,  should  enter  largely  ;  all  to  be  thoroughly  intermixed  and  decomposed 
before  putting  it  in  the  soil.  My  plan  in  preparing  for  an  orchard  has  been,  first, 
to  select  land  that  has  been  mellowed  by  root  crops ;  next,  to  enclose  it  with  so 
substantial  a  fence  as  effectually  to  exclude  all  domestic  animals  ;  next,  to  spread 
the  compost  two  inches  in  depth  over  the  surface  of  the  land ;  next,  to  deepen  the 
soil  by  trench  ploughing,  (running  the  plough  twice  in  same  furrows,^  followed 
by  the  subsoil  plough ;  next,  to  plant  only  home  grown  trees,  or  tnose  from 
nurseries  in  the  south,  and,  until  the  trees  grow  large  enough  to  shade  their  own 
roots,  to  keep  them  well  mulched  with  straw  or  leaves ;  and  lastly,  to  keep  the 
orchard  in  cultivation,  (root  crops  are  best,)  and  annually  enriched  with  suitable 
manures — for  a  plant  can  no  more  grow  and  bear  healthy  fruit  without  its  appro- 
priate food  than  an  ox  or  a  horse  can  be  expected  to  thrive  without  a  sufficiency 
of  com  and  fodder.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minutia  on  this  point,  as 
the  valuable  almanac  of  Mr.  Affleck  (accessible  to  all)  contains  such  explicit  and 
practical  directions  in  all  that  regards  fruit  growing,  that  anything  I  could  say 
would  be  superfluous. 

I  will  pass  by  the  smaller  fhiits,  the  strawberry  and  the  raspberry,  so  easily 
and  successfully  cultivated  in  the  south,  and  take  up  the  pear. 

This  fruit  I  have  grown  in  perfection  for  many  years — even  northern  and 
European  yarieties  with  me  have  borne  larger  fruit,  and  higher  flavor,  than  in 
their  native  localities.  This  fruit  should  never  be  allowed  to  ripen  upon  the  tree. 
The  flavor  is  greatly  improved  by  takinff  off  the  specimens  when  hard  on  the 
tree,  and  ripening  them  in  the  fruit  room.  I  use  for  this  purpose  an  inside  cellar- 
dark,  but  well  ventilated,  and  having  double  walls.    The  fruit  should  be  sos- 
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pended  bj  string  from  the  joists,  and  not  placed  upon  Bhelvet.  In  case  of  damp- 
nesB,  a  few  lumps  of  lime  placed  upon  the  floor  will  absorb  it. 

Another  difficulty :  The  largest  and  heaviest  pears  are  apt  to  drop  from  the 
tree,  especially  during  a  pericS  of  drought.  This  I  have  obviated,  by  placing 
barrels  fiHed  with  soap  suds  over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to 
escape  by  diops  &om  a  small  orifice  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  soap 
suds,  and  a  handful  of  £uano  thrown  in,  will  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and 
keep  the  tree  in  good  health  during  our  hottest  months.  In  regard  to  gathering  the 
fruit  I  would  observe  that  this  is  best  learned  by  experiment.  If  taken  oft  too 
early,  the  specimens  will  shrink  and  wither — ^if  too  late,  they  are  more  apt  to  rot, 
from  the  fact  that  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  stung 
by  insects,  and  all  such  specimens  will  rot  before  they  ripen.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  will  answer  to  ascertain  the  date  of  ripening  of  the  different  varieties  at  the 
north,  and  in  this  latitude  gather  them  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier. 

Earlt  Varieties. — Jdadeliene. — This  pear  is  of  French  origin — bears  well  with 
me,  on  both  quince  and  standard — is  the  earliest  pear  to  ripen  in  Europe  and  the 
north — ^ripens  here  on  the  15th  of  May  in  the  cellar,  and  is  in  eating  a  week — ^not 
a  specimen  has  rotted — ^fleeh  juicj^  and  melting — quality  very  good. 

Doyenne  d*Ete. — With  me  a  higher  flavored  pear  than  the  Madeliene — should 
be  gathered  so  soon  as  specimens  begin  to  turn  from  green  to  yellow,  and  be 
ripened  in  the  house— ripe  last  of  May.  This  pear  is  of  French  origin  and  recently 
introduced. 

Bloodgood. — One  of  the  best  of  earl^  pears — a  slow  grower  on  quince — should 
be  double  worked — ripens  here  early  m  June,  and  quality  best. 

RosHezer. — An  early  pear  of  German  oiigin — on  quince  a  rapid  grower,  and 
bears  heavily — though  small  in  size,  no  early  pear  surpasses  it  in  flavor — ^ripens 
with  me  in  the  cellar  on  the  first  of  June. 

Butrre  Giffard. — One  of  the  new  European  pears  introduced  by  Mr.  Aflieck — 
from  the  few  specimens  I  had  this  year  from  grafts  in  standard,  it  gives  promise 
of  the  highest  excellence — ripens  in  June,  about  the  10th. 

Tyson. — A  new  Pennsylvania  pear  of  great  merit  —  ripens  with  me  in  the 
latter  part  of  June. 

(himtk's  Seedling. — A  native  pear,  which  originated  in  the  grounds  of  the  late 
John  T.  Grifiith — though  small  in  size,  it  fully  equals  the  flavor  of  any  of  the 
early  exotic  sorts — ripe  the  first  week  in  June. 

I  have  ripened  a  number  of  other  early  varieties  described  in  the  works  on 
pomology,  but  deem  the  foregoing  the  most  desirable  for  this  region  of  our  State. 

Summer  Varieties. — Julienne. — This  pear  I  think  a  most  desirable  variety, 
either  for  the  orchardist  or  for  general  cultivation — grows  and  bears  better  on 
quince  than  on  the  standard — comes  early  into  bearing — ^my  dwarfs,  now  eight 
^ears  old,  have  bom  fruit  for  several  years  past — had  this  year  to  thin  out,  leav- 
mg  about  300  specimens  on  each  tree — ^will  ripen  in  the  house  a  month  before  they 
are  ripe  upon  the  tree — ^in  eating  during  all  July  and  early  part  of  August — 
changes  in  fruit>cellar  from  ^reen  to  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow — skin  waxy,  shin- 
ning, and  looking  as  if  varnished — flesh  melting,  buttery,  and  delicately  fmvored. 
As  the  Julienne  has  been  condemned  bv  the  congress  of'^fru it-growers  at  the  north 
asunwortliy  of  cultivation,  I  requested  a  numl^r  of  gentlemen  in  this  county, 
who  are  ^ood  judges  of  fruit,  to  give  me  their  opinions  as  to  its  merits — all  pro- 
nounced It  a  pear  of  the  highest  excellence  here,  and  some  few  as  the  best  pear 
they  had  ever  eaten,  north  or  south. 

itaiUtt, — GrAvs  well  on  either  quince  or  standard — a  profitable  pear  to  the 
orchardist  in  tlie  south — has  the  desirable  quality  of  ripening  in  the  cellar  long 
before  maturity  upon  the  tree — in  this  locality  is  in  eating  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  20th  of  August — in  quality  ranks  best. 

Bevrre  Diet, — Succeeds  here  on  either  quince  or  standard — an  abundant  bearer 
— had  to  thin  out  my  dwarfs  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  to  a  tree— the 
frait  attauiB  a  much  larger  size  here  than  at  the  north,  some  of  my  specimens 
weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  few  less  than  one  pound — ^ripens  finely  in  the 
cellar,  changing  from  green  to  a  rich  omnge  color — ^flesh  rich,  sugary  and  melt- 
ing— quality  best — ^ripe  in  July  and  August. 

puthesse  d*Angoulenu, — ^This  noble  pear,  of  French  origin,  in  our  rich,  warm 
soil  and  burning  climate,  attains  its  highess  perfection — grows  finely  on  quince, 
and  comes  early  into  bearing.  Its  large  size,  excellent  flavor  and  fine  keeping 
qualities,  will  make  it  most  desirable  for  market  culture — ^flesh  battery,  very  juicy, 
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with  a  rich,  agreeable  flavor — ^ripe  from  the  middle  of  July  to  September  15.  I 
have  taken  this  pear  from  trees  toward  the  end  of  July,  together  with  Beone 
Diels,  Bartletts,  Beurre  Bilboaa  and  others,  and  carried  them  by  steam  from  Nat- 
chez to  New  York,  where  they  opened  sound,  and  most  of  them  ripe,  on  Aogait 
14.  Although  not  esteemed  as  a  dessert  pear  at  the  north,  with  na  there  are  few 
better  or  more  desirable  pears  for  general  cultivation. 


The  Dsaw  cottok. — ^Messrs.  May,  Vanhook,  &  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  sold 
there  on  the  12th  instant  a  lot  of  fifteen  bales  of  cotton,  from  the  plantation  of 
Col.  John  M.  Burke,  of  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  at  sixteen  cents  per  poond! 
This  cotton  is  the  product  of  the  Ocean  and  Dean  seed,  ginned  on  the  Parkhust 
roller  ein. 

As  this  cotton  is  destined  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  this  State,  and  evtrj- 
thing  relating  to  it  is  important  to  the  planting  community,  we  are  snro  Colonel 
Burke  will  pardon  us  for  the  use  we  maKe  of  a  letter  addreoed  to  us,  dated  New 
Orleans,  December  12 : 

<*  You  will  perceive  by  the  Delta  of  this  date,"  remarks  Col.  B.,  <•  that  1  had  a 
lot  of  cotton  sold  yesterday  for  sixteen  cents,  in  this  market,  the  product  of  Uie 
Dean  seed.  I  feel  a  little  proud  that  Alabama  has  beaten,  so  far,  Louisiana  or 
Mississippi.  My  cotton  is  said  by  the  brokers  to  be  the  finest  article  ever  ofered 
in  this  market.  My  entire  crop  is  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  made  from  500  to 
2,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  only  extra  expense  was  the  investment  of  fdOO 
for  a  Parkhurst  gin,  made  by  Frazier,  of  Montgomery.  One  bale  of  this  yields 
in  cash  as  much  as  two  of  common  cotton.  The  staple  of  the  Dean  cotton  is  bnt 
little  inferior  to  Sea  Island.  It  fills  up  a  vacuum  between  the  common  and  Sea 
Island,  that  the  manufacturing  world  is  much  in  want  of.  One  more  idea :  if  at 
any  time  you  should  speak  to  the  fanning  community  in  regard  to  planting  this 
cotton,  say  that  if  picked  clean  of  leaf  it  will  pay  well,  if  even  ginned  on  a  coam 
saw  gin.  The  past  season  I  obtained  fourteen  cents  for  that  passed  throu^  a 
saw  gin."-^Arofri/e  Tribune, 


TO  FliNTEBS  AND  FillSRS. 

AaRICULTURAL  INFOBMATION  SOLICITBD. 

The  editor  will  be  happy  to  receive  contributions  upon  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  points,  and  respectfiilly  invites  them  from  fiirmers,  agricolturists,  and 
others: 

1.  Improved  processes  of  culture  of  any  of  the  staples  of  the  country,  cotton, 
wheat,  com,  tobacco,  sugar,  hemp,  rice,  potatoes,  etc., — ^farm  and  plantation 
management  and  economy,  gardening,  live-stock,  manures,  etc. 

2.  Action  of  agricultural  associations  and  fiiirs,  in  all  of  th^sounties  or  States, 
with  their  reports,  addresses,  etc. 

3.  Improvements  in  agricultural  machinery. 

4.  Elecent  agricultural  publications. 

Notices  of  plantations  and  farms  to  be  sold,  or  exchanged,  or  purchased,  will 
be  inserted.  As  this  work  circulates  through  all  the  agricultural  States  there  can 
be  no  better  medium  of  making  announcements  of  this  kind.  If  such  are  sent  to 
us  they  will  be  inserted  prominently,  in  the  way  of  advertisements,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  |5. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  the  agricultural  department  very  complete  in  every- 
thing that  ooold  commend  it  to  the  widest  circulation  and  most  general  inteies  t 
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i^omt  artb  ifortign  Conniurte. 

THE  ISLANDS  OP  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a  hereditary 
monarchy.  It  has  a  national  legislature,  consisting  of  two 
branches,  the  House  ofJNobles  and  the  Lower  House.  The  for- 
mer consists  of  25  members,  including  the  king,  Kamehameha 
lU.,  his  queen,  and  four  cabinet  ministers,  of  whom  three  are 
foreigners ;  the  remaining  members  are  natives.  The  Lower 
House  consists  of  27  members,  of  whom  eight  are  foreigners. 

The  cabinet  of  ministers  consists  of  a  Minister  of  the  InXerior^ 
a  Mmster  if  Public  Instruction^  a  Miniiter  of  Foreign  Rdations^ 
and  a  Minister  ^Finance. 

The  islands  are  divided  into  districts,  whose  bounds — often 
with  great  irregularity — ^radiate  chiefly  from  the  centre  of  the 
islands  to  the  sea;  subdivisions  are  native  hamlets  or  villages; 
every  land  or  locality,  however  insignificant,  possesses  its 
name.  Communication  between  the  districts  is  both  by  sea 
and  land,  generally  the  former  when  the  roads  are  bad.  All 
public  conveyances  are  by  water;  and,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Honolulu,  all  land  travelling  is  on  horseback. 
Honolulu  is  the  nucleus  of  these  inter-island  routes;  a  for- 
eigner or  native  speaks  of  going  from  a  distant  portion  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  capital  (Honolulu^  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  would  of  visiting  New  York. 

Between  Honolulu  and  Labaina,  the  two  principal  ports,  75 
miles  apart,  packets  perform  trips  regularly,  whue  numerous 
coasters  are  constantly  visiting  other  portions  of  the  group,  as 
freight  or  passage  may  ofier.  In  December,  1853,  a  company 
of  five  persons  was  chartered  by  the  Hawaiian  government, 
under  the  name  of  *<  The  Hawaiian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany."  This  company  has  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  steam 
navigation  amon^  the  islands  for  ten  years,  provided  that  an- 
other steamer,  of  at  least  350  tons  burden,  m  addition  to  the 
one  already  employed,  shall  navigate  the  Hawaiian  waters 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  charter. 

There  are  regular  packets  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu ;  and  the  annual  visits  of  the  whaling  fleet  afford 
coounercial  relations  with  the  principal  maritime  cities  of  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

The  principal  vegetable  products  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  the  sugar-cane,  bread-fruit,  yam,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  plan- 
tain, the  rata,  (a  sweet  nut,)  and  the  ahia,  a  pulpy  fruit,  shaped 
like  an  apple.  Besides  these,  various  other  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  have  been  introduced  by  the 
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missionaries  and  others.  Among  these  are  the  orange,  lemon^ 
Ihne,  fig,  grape,  pme-apple,  cherimoya,  c[uaya,  mandioca,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  cotton,  coflee,  &c.,  together  with  a  variety  of 
esculents.  The  Irish  potato  thrives  well  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  not  in  the  other  islands  of  Polynesia.  Indian  com 
has  been  introduced,  but  without  much  success,  owing  more 
to  the  imperfect  tillage  than  to  unfitness  of  soil.  Pumpkinsy 
melons,  encumbers,  cabbages,  and  beans,  flourish  better  than 
any  other  foreign  vegetables. 

The  principal  trees  of  the  islands  are  the  apapa  and  faifai, 
which  afibrd  excellent  timber  for  canoes  and  other  purposes ; 
the  candlt  trecy  which  produces  an  oil  useful  for  light;  the  ta- 
manu  and  the  hibiscus  ttUacus^  highly  valuable  as  timber  for 
furniture ;  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry,  and  the  sandal  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  last  two  trees  is  exported  from  the  Sand* 
wich  Islands  to  Europe  and  China. 

For  the  growth  of  cofiee  and  the  sugar-cane  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  well  adapted.  The  sugar-cane  grows  naturally  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  succeeds  better  than  in  any  odier 

f)art  of  the  world.  Thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  are  now 
ying  idle  in  these  islands,  which,  with  proper  attention,  would 
yield  ample  crops  of  either  cotton,  coflTee,  or  sugar  5  and  the 
peculiar  richness  of  the  soil  obviates  the  necessity  of  aniuial 
manuring  for  years  to  come. 

The  fauna  of  all  the  Polynesian  islands  is  characterised, 
like  that  of  Australia  and  its  surrounding  islands,  by  the  ab* 
sence  of  beasts  of  prey,  and,  indeed,  of  ail  the  larger  animals* 
Hogs,  dogs,  rats,  and  lizards  were  the  only  quadrupeds  origi- 
nally found  on  these  islands.  The  native  hog  is  difierent  fit>m 
the  European  breed,  and  has  now  almost  disappeared.  The 
imported  breed  of  hogs  is  reared  in  large  numbers,  pork  being 
the  favorite  food  of  the  natives.  The  Sandwich  Islanders 
esteem  the  flesh  of  dogs  a  luxury.  Besides  hogs,  there  have 
been  introduced  horses,  asses,  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  cats,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  poultry,  though  a  species  of  the  domes- 
tic fowl  is  indigenous  to  Polynesia.  The  other  indigenous 
birds  are  the  albatros,  tropic  bird,  several  kinds  of  petrels, 
herons  and  wild  ducks,  woodpeckers,  turtle  doves,  pigeons, 
and  parroquets. 

Fish  are  numerous  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  lagoons.  The 
albicore,  bonito,  ray,  and  the  shark  are  eaten  by  the  natives* 
The  shores  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  delicate  rock  fish* 
The  firesh  water  streams  swarm  with  salmon,  eels,  &c. ;  and 
many  varieties  of  molluscous  crabs,  ficc.,  with  turtles,  are 
caught  on  the  coral  rocks. 
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At  present  the  staple  exports  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are 
sugar,  coflfee,  sirop,  nides,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
finits  to  a  limited  extent,  together  with  an  annual  surplus  of 
imported  merchandise.  These  exports  go  chiefly  to  Califor- 
nia. The  following  sunamary  of  the  commercial  statistics  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  1853  is  from  official  reports  pub* 
lished  in  the  Polynesian: 

The  value  of  foreign  imports  was  $1,281,951  18;  value  of 
foreign  goods  re-exported,  $191,397  66;  value  of  domestic 
exports,  $281,699  17;  revenue,  $326,620;  disbursements, 
8265,795. 

Total  dutiable  imports,  $1,160,355  13;  duty  free,  $79,- 
402  80;  entered  in  bond,  $16,284  35;  withdrawn  from  bond 
for  consumption,  $25,908  90,  giving  the  total  value  as  above. 

Of  the  dutiable  goods  $587,770  29  were  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  $367,149  64  from  California  and  Oregon.  From 
China  the  imports  were  $42,056;  from  Chili,  $38,090;  Great 
Britain,  $20,471;  Bremen,  $12,225;  Philippine  Islands, 
$12,038;  France,  $30. 

The  domestic  exports  were  as  follows: 


Sag&r' 634,955  Ib«. 


Siiop 18,244  graUfl.    Irish  potatoes 15,464 


MolasKs 58,448 

Swine 3,724 

Sheep 733 

Hides. 1,741 

Freihbeef. ^ 38,000  lbs. 

Salt     do 13,260    •• 

Coise 50,506    " 


Salt 3,509  bbls. 


Sweet     "      8,979    " 

Goatskins •    5,600 

Tallow 16,452  lbs. 

Wool 10,824   •« 

CocoanutB 2,000 

Melons 2,500 


Together  with  numerous  other  articles. 

The  total  of  custom-house  receipts  during  1853  were  $155,- 
640  17.  Of  this  amount  $146,964  52  were  received  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  $8,128  37  at  Lahaina;  the  remaining  $537  38  were 
received  at  the  ports  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  K^udi.  Of 
tkese  receipts  $08,114  86  were  for  duties  on  goods,  $70,209  68 
od  spirits,  and  $8,261  75  for  harbor  dues. 

The  amount  of  oil  and  bone  transhipped,  free  of  duty,  was 
as  follows:  Sperm  oil,  175,396  gallons;  whale  oil,  3,787,348 
gallons ;  bone,  2,020,264  pounds.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these 
articles  went  to  iJie  United  States. 

The  number  of  naerchant  vessels  that  visited  these  islands 
in  1853  was  211,  of  which  137  were  American,  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  45,234  tons;  17  Hawaiian,  tonnage,  2,07§; 
o2  British,  tonnage,  6,185;  5  Danish,  tonnage  866;  5  French, 
tonnage,  1,034;  3  Russian,,  tonnage,  1,223.  During  the  same 
year  there  arrived  at  the  islands  500  American,  19  French, 
12  Bremen,  and  4  Russian  whale  ships,  534  in  all.    The 
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total  number  of  native  coasters  is  at  present  32,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,338  tons. 

During  the  year  1853  the  Hawaiian  government  naturalized 
119  foreigners,  of  whom  53  were  Americans.  The  amount ' 
received  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  during  1853  was 
$15,065.  Foreigners  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  can  purchase 
lands  in  fee  simple,  which  is  not  the  case  in  all  of  the  isles  of 
Polynesia.  In  tne  Tahitian  islands  lands  can  only  be  obtained 
on  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years. 

During  the  year  1853  licenses  for  stores,  hotels,  coasting, 
peddling,  &c.,  yielded  the  government  $26,769.  The  number 
of  marriages  licensed  was  1,954. 

The  sources  and  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hawaiian 
government  for  1853  were  as  follows : 

Taxes,  port  charges,  &c.,  &c $129,145  83 

CuBtom-house  receipts 155,640  17 

Sales  of  public  lands ^ 15,065  00 

Licenses  of  all  kinds 26,769  00 

Total  revenae 326,620  00 

In  1842-'43  the  revenues  amounted  to  only  $48,842;  but  in 
1850-'51  they  rose  to  $315,735,  owing  to  the  enormous  immi- 
gration to  California. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Hawaiian  com- 
merce since  1843: 


^ 

Net  imports. 

Net  duties. 

Transit 
daties. 

Harbor 
does. 

Net 
reoeipts. 

Domestic 
exports. 

X843 

(156,565 
289,969 
471,319 
536,056 
653,930 
572,067 
622,637 
989,528 

1,751,771 
651,634 

1,090,553 

#5,270 

8,970 

19,465 

31,780 

44,521 

52,209 

66,020 

91,916 

125,987 

135,423 

|239 

734 
220 
184 
264 
235 
443 
1,043 
991 

#2,958 

4881 
4,890 
4,705 
4,095 
3,094 
5,687 
12,644 
12,905 
7,711 
8,261 

#8,468 

14,263 

25,189 

36,506 

48,801 

55,568 

71,934 

116,190 

148,936 

144,127 

155,640 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848......... 

1849 

1850 

#596,523 
309  828 

1851 

1852 

257, Kl 

ig53 

The  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  dmring  the 
last  four  years  were  as  follows: 

I860. 

Merchant 469 

Whale  ships - 237 

The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1779  was  esti- 
mated by  Captain  Cook  at  400,000.   In  1823  the  missionaries 


1861. 

issa. 

1888. 

446 

235 

211 

135 

519 

535 
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estimated  the  population  at  about  150,000.  The  following 
official  returns  of  the  census  of  1832,  1836, 1849,  and  1863 
show  bow  rapidly  the  natives  of  these  islands  are  disappear- 
ing under  the  influence  of  modern  civilization : 

1889.  18M.  18tf.  1808. 

Natire ^....- 129,814  108,202  71,019 

TotaL 130,313  108,579  80,641  73,137 

Dr.  Fisher,  in  his  Suuistical  Annual  for  1854,  estimates  that, 
at  this  rate  of  decrease,  the  entire  Hawaiian  race  will  be  ex- 
tinct in  1950.  He  observes :  "  The  excess  of  deaths  over 
births  in  1848  had  been  6,465,  or  eight  per  cent.  About  10,000 
died  of  measles  and  whooping-cough  in  1847-'48.  At  this 
rale  of  mortality  the  population  in  1860  would  be  32,224 ;  in 
1870, 14,073;  in  1880,  6,134;  in  1890,  2,667;  and  in  1900, 
only  1,162.  In  1950  the  Hawaiian  race  would  be  extinct. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  civilization  on  aboriginal  races — ^the 
same  throughout  America  and  throughout  the  world." 

Some  have  questioned  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Fisher's  deduc- 
lioDs ;  but  the  above  official  returns  show  that  from  1832  to 
1853,  a  period  of  only  twenty  years,  the  population  has  fallen 
from  130,313  to  only  73,137,  a  decrease  of  nearly  fifty  per 
ceat. !  At  this  rate  the  race  must  soon  become  extinct.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  have  been  favored,  perhaps,  above  most 
heathen  nations,  in  having  had  so  many  benefits  presented  to 
them  by  Christian  philanthropists.  They  have  had  "  the  gos- 
pel preached  unto  them"  for  many  long  years,  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  annually  expended  in  sending  them  Chris- 
tian teachers,  in  establishing  schools  among  them,  in  teaching 
them  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  but  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
A  few  have  been  saved,  perhaps,  by  being  christianized  and 
half  civilized ;  but  civilization,  after  all,  has  proved  to  be  the 
death  of  them.  It  has  swept  them  away  like  a  pestilence. 
The  experience  of  the  Polynesians  and  oi  the  American  In- 
dians has  proved  that  the  aboriginal  races,  under  the  present 
philanthropic  system  of  christianization,  can  no  more  change 
iheir  habits  of  life,  as  required  bj'  present  Christian  systems, 
than  the  leopard  can  change  his  spots.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  Christianity,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  fault  of  a  miscon- 
ceived application  of  it. 

From  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  for  1853,  it  appears  that  in  all  the  islands 
together  there  are  423  public  free  schools,  with  native  teach- 
ers, who  give  instruction  in  the  Hawaiian  language ;  of  these 
344  are  Protestant,  and  79  Catholic.  The  number  of  scholars 
is  12,205,  the  expense  of  maintaining  whom  in  1853  was 
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$21,256.    There  are  besides  nine  select  schools  or  seminaries 
where  English  and  the  higher  branches  are  pursued. 

We  have  thus  far  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  ocean  kingdom  of  Hawaii.  The  subject 
of  the  annexation  of  this  kingdom  to  the  United  States  is  now 
agitating  the  public  mind ;  and  though  nothmg  official  has,  we 
believe,  transpired  on  this  so  much  talked  of  event,  yet  from 
all  that  can  be  learned  through  the  newspaper  press,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  government  on  the  subject,  so  far  as 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Hawaiians  themselves,  who  are 
the  first  to  move  in  the  matter,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  efiect 
the  annexation  at  once. 

The  great  value  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States  is  more 
in  their  geographical  position  than  in  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  territory  which  would  be  acquired.  In  fact,  mere  territory 
is  to  us  no  object  whatever ;  but  in  view  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  our  Pacific  possessions,  and  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  China,  Japan,  and  Australia,  these  islands  be- 
come to  us,  and  to  us  alone,  invaluable.  Between  Caliibmia 
and  Asia  there  is  no  other  resting  place;  and  whether  we  own 
them  or  not,  we  are  obliged  to  visit  them,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  great  advantages  which  they  aflbrd.  If  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  foreign  power  these  advantages  may 
be  wrested  from  us,  and  our  commerce  in  the  Pacific  be  sub- 
jected to  many  and  serious  inconveniences. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation  are  many  and  cogent: 
1st,  the  Hawaiians  themselves,  king  and  all,  call  for  annexa- 
tion ;  2d,  by  their  long  association  with  the  Americans  they 
have  become,  to  a  great  extent,  assimilated  in  feelings  and 
principles  to  ourselves;  they  are,  perhaps,  as  a  body  of  peo- 
ple, better  fitted  for  a  republican  government  than  the  hordes 
of  Europeans  that  are  constantly  landing  upon  our  shores,  the 
present  Hawaiian  generation  having  imbibed  all  their  notions 
of  civilization  from  the  Americans;  3d,  annexation,  if  now 
acceded  to  by  our  government,  would  be  a  peaceful  and  a  blood- 
less event — one  which,  while  it  would  brmg  immense  advan- 
tages to  this  country,  would  heap  countless  blessings  upon  the 
islands  themselves,  ft  would  complete  their  Americanization, 
and  make  them  the  brightest  gems  of  the  Pacific.  A  dense 
American  population  would  soon  occupy  their  fertile  shores  and 
valleys,  and  their  plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee  would  soon 
rival  those  of  Cuba  itself.  The  islands  once  ours,  capitalists 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  engage  in  the  production  of 
those  great  staples  of  the  islands.  Cuba  itself  cannot  produce 
more  coffee  and  sugar  on  the  same  extent  of  territory.     The 
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sagar-cane,  as  we  have  before  stated*  is  indiffenous  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  was  not  the  case  with  Cuba.  No- 
thing but  capital  is  required  to  make  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  greatest  sugar-producing  islands  in  the  world.  There  are 
already  sugar  plantations  there  of  4,000  acres,  and  within  the 
last  year  sugar  culture  there  has  increased  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent  With  the  most  delightful  climate  in  the  world,  and 
a  soil  capable  of  yielding  abundantly  anything  that  grows 
within  the  tropics,  these  islands  only  need  annexation  to  this 
country  to  make  them  in  a  few  years  the  richest  islands  of 
their  size  in  the  world. 

If,  as  is  currently  believed,  the  Hawaiians  are  now  stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  to  us,  and  asking  voluntarily  for  annexation, 
we  believe  it  the  duty  of  our  government  to  receive  them. 
The  acquisition  would  not  cost  our  government  a  single  dollar, 
while  it  would  eventually  enrich  it  by  millions. 

In  collecting  the  materials  for  this  article,  we  have,  besides 
consulting  other  authorities,  relied  chiefly  on  the  pages  of  ^^Na 
MolUi^  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work,  recently  pub- 
lished, from  the  pen  of  Edward  T.  Perkins.  Na  Motu  is  a 
work  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  seeking  informa- 
tioQ  regarding  the  resources,  social  and  politican  condition  of 
Polynesia.  A.  W.  Ely. 

SEK  AND  THE  8M  TRADE.* 

The  London  Merchants'  Magazine  contains  an  interesting 
paper  u^n  the  subject  from  which  the  following  is  drawn : 

The  silk  trade  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
commerce,  whether  viewed  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  received,  the  beauty  of  the  textures  manufactured 
therefrom  for  dress,  &c.,  or  the  number  of  hands  it  gives  em- 
ployment to* 

The  value  of  the  raw  material  mav  be  fairly  estimated  at 
£7,000,000  sterling.  The  number  of  persons  directly  or  in- 
directly employed  m  the  silk  trade  in  Great  Britain,  at  1,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  silk  factories  in  England  and  Scotland, 
according  to  the  latest  return,  was  277,  employing  1,250,000 
spindles  and  6,092  power  looms.  The  trade  is  extensively 
carried  on  at  Spitalfields,  within  the  city  of  London,  Manches* 
ter,  Macclesfield,  Congleton,  Sandbach,  Lancaster,  Leigh, 
Leak,  Derby,  Atherstone,  Nuneaton,  Coventry,  Norwich,  Glas- 
gow, and  Paisley.  The  stuffs  made  from  the  thread  of  the 
silk-worm  are  presented  to  us  in  four  different  states — "  raw," 

*  Concluded  from  Jannuy  number. 
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*nhrown  or  spun,"  <*  waste  knobs  and  husks/'  Bnd  '^mana' 
factured."  The  imports  come  chiefly  into  the  port  of  LondcHi, 
very  small  quantities  being  brought  into  Liverpool  and  other 

C>rts.  In  1852»  about  500  tons  in  weight  were  received  into 
iverpool  out  of  about  4,000  tons  imported  into  the  United 
Kinecrom.  We  import  about  6,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  an- 
nually, 2,000,000  lbs.  of  waste  knobs  and  husks,  and  500,000 
lbs.  of  thrown  silk. 

The  extensive  progress  of  our  silk  manufactures  has  caused 
a  rapid  yearly  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  raw  material. 
The  quantity  of  silk  annually  consumed  for  dress,  furniture, 
trimmings,  &c.,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  really  astonishing  bow 
worms  and  mulberry  trees  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  Asiatic  silks  are  the  mamstay  of  our  manufacturers,  as 
we  get  very  little  now  from  the  continent,  as  the  European 
manufacturers  engross  the  produce  of  the  silk  countries. 

The  imports  of  silk  from  the  east,  in  die  last  three  years, 
have  been  as  follows : 


ChiDA. 

1851 Bales,    8,768       S3,533 

1852 ^ <*       11,499       36,830 

1853 "        9,158       32,290 

Besides  the  above,  919  bales  of  Brussa  silk  were  imported 
in  1851;  1,309  in  1852;  and  560  in  1853. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  annual  quantities  of  silk 
produced  and  imported  in  the  several  countries  of  the  world : 

Cotmtrief  where  exported.  Bales. 

Italy  imports 34,000 

France  produces.  ••  • 10,500 

India  imports. 10,000 

Persia 7,500 


China 32,300 

Asia  Minor. 3,500 

Levant 3,500 

Spain 1,500 


Ooontriet  to  which  imported.  Balei. 

England 40,900 

France 27,900 

Prussia 9,000 

Russia 8 ,  000 

United  States 2,000 

Austria  and  Germany •  8,000 

Switzerland 7,000 


103,800 
102,800 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  like  many  productions 
of  nature  and  art,  are  diflBcult  to  trace  to  their  origin.  AH 
that  we  know  concerning  them  is,  that  they  come  to  us  from 
the  east  in  a  state  of  comparative  perfection.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  Asia  that  sUk  was  first  known,  and  was  called 
Sinca,  from  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  manu- 
factured this  delicate  luxury  as  early  as  2,700  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  at  which  time  their  attention  was  first  at- 
tracted to  the  operation  of  the  silk-worm  on  wild  mulberry 
trees.    It  was  soon  after  found  that  they  thrived  much  belter 
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in  rooms  than  in  the  open  air,  and  prodnced  cocoons  of  much 
larger  size  and  superior  quality.  From  that  period  the  culture 
of  silk  rapidly  increasedt  and  subsequently  became  a  source 
of  great  wealth,  and  spread  from  China  to  India,  Persia  and 
Arabia,  where,  down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  continued  to 
be  abundantly  produced. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy  silk  culture  was 
introduced  to  Constantinople ;  from  thence  it  spread  into  Ara- 
bia, Spain  and  Portugal,  Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  North  America,  or  the 
settlement  of  Virginia,  but  has  made  little  progress  there.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  returns  of  3840,  the  amount  of  silk  co- 
coons raised  iu  the  United  States  was  61,553  lbs. ;  of  1850, 
14,763  lbs.  The  production  has  greatly  decreased  since  1844. 
The  imports  of  foreign  silk  into  America  average,  ^5,500,000 
sterling. 

Quantiltes  €nd  declared  value  qf  the  nUt  and  aUk  manti^aetwres  exported  in  1851. 

QnantttiM.  Declared  tbI. 

Staffs,  handkerchiefi,  and  ribboiui  of  silk  only lbs.  436,201  .^534,418 

Stockings,  dozen  p&in 15,986  26,557 

Of  ail  other  dsscnptions,  value ••  194,18if 

Silk  mixed  with  otner  materials ;  stufb,  handkerchiefr, 

and  ribbons 748,694  347,886 

Stockings,  dozen  pairs 4,971  4,651 

Of  all  other  descriptions,  value. .•.. • • ..  526,432 

Silk,  thrown 72,466  57,803 

Silk  twist  and  yam 389,901  138,635 

•1,668,313      1,331,369 


PX06RE8S  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES,  178S-18% 

The  area  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  820,628 
square  miles,  in  1783,  to  2,963,666,  in  1854,  being  more  than 
a  third  of  the  area  of  North  America,  and  equal  to  the  Roman 
empire  or  that  of  Alexander  in  their  palmiest  days;  1,217,562 
miles  of  this  territory  are  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  766,002 
on  the  Pacific.  The  main  shore  line  of  the  Union,  including 
bays,  sounds,  &c.,  is  12,609  miles,  of.  which  6,861  miles  are 
on  the  Atlantic,  2,281  on  the  Pacific,  and  3,467  on  the  Gulf. 
Of  the  continental  shore  line  907  miles  are  on  the  Atlantic, 
north,  and  1,256  south  of  Virginia,  (inclusive  ;J  1,764  are  on 
the  Gulf;  1,343  on  the  Pacific,  The  distance  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  is  equal  to  that  from  London  to  Rome ;  from 
New  York  to  Astoria  by  water  equal  to  that  from  Liverpool  to 
Canton,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Hope.  The  total  length  of  shore 
of  navigable  rivers  is  49,065  miles.     The  frontier  line  of  the 

*  Ammlof  a  doien  pain  of  lilk  itocUofs  to  weigh  one  pomuL 
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Union  on  the  British  possessions  is  3,303  miles ;  on  Mexico, 
1,456  miles.  Nebraska  constitutes  one*nintb  of  the  Union; 
Texas,  one-twelfth:  Virginia,  one-fiftieth;  Rhode  Island,  one- 
two-thousand-three-hnndredth.  The  States  and  Territories 
have  about  an  eguai  area.  The  slaveholding  States  have 
851,508  square  miles;  non-slaveholding,  6]2,697;  1,970,077 
miles  are  north,  and  966,089  south  of  ktitude  36o  30*.  Six 
States  and  Territories  are  larger,  as  large,  or  a  little  less  than 
either  of  the  powers  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Spain,  or  Turkey.  Eight  of  the  largest  States  are  equal 
to  the  23  others  in  territonr* 

The  States  should  be  classed  as — ^1,  EASTBRtr,  or  Atlantic; 
2,  INTERIOR,  or  middle;  3,  western,  or  Pacific.  The  nartk- 
eastern  would  then  comprise  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey;  the  ioutheasiem  the  remaining  At- 
lantic States,  including  Florida;  the  northwestern^  Oregon  and 
Washington;  sauikwestem,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah; 
the  northern  interior,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota ;  the  southern 
interior,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory. 
There  are  now  40  States  and  Territories. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  wa*— 

1701 262,000 

1749 1,046,000 

1775 ^ ^ 2,803,000 

1790 3,929,827 

1800 5,305,925 

1810 7,239,814 

1820 9,638,131 

1830 12,866,020 

1840 17,069,453 

1850 23,191,875 

1854  (estimated) 26,500,000 

The  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States 
in  1790,  was  4-79;  1840,  9.56;  1850,  7.90:  44  per  cent,  of 
the  population  resided,  in  1850,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
Gulf  slope.  This  region,  which  had  in  1790  221,711  persons, 
in  1850  had  10,344,746.  If  as  dense  as  the  southern  States 
our  territory  would  embrace  45,000,000 ;  as  New  England, 
123,000,000;  as  the  middle  States,  170,000,000;  as  Great 
Britain,  660,000,000;  as  Belgium,  1,150,000,000. 

In  1800,  ]32  members  represented  slaveholdinff  States  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  37  only  non-sTaveholding 
States ;  in  1790,  there  were  15  States  and  1  Territory,  or  dis- 
trict; 1800,  16  States  and  3  Territories;  1810,  17  States  and 
7  Territories ;  1820,  23  States  and  6  Territories ;  1830,  24 
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States  and  5  Territories;  1840,  26  States  and  3  Territories; 
1850,  31  States  and  5  Territories;  1854,  31  States  and  9  or- 
ganized and  unorganized  Territories. 

In  tlie  last  ten  years,  the  increase  of  white  population  was  in 
the  slaveholding  States  34.26  per  cent;  in  the  non-slaveholding, 
39.42.  The  greatest  increase  in  ten  years  was  made  in  Wis- 
consin, which  reached  891  per  cent  between  1840  and  1850. 
The  average  excess  of  white  males,  at  each  census,  over  fe- 
males, has  been  about  4  in  the  hundred,  the  females  being  al- 
ways in  excess  in  New  England.  The  white  males  of  21  years 
and  over  in  1862  were  5,^2,314;  the  popular  vote  cast,  about 
3,170,000.  Foreign-bom  voters,  371,839.  More  than  half  of 
the  whole  population  are  under  20  years  of  age. 

The  free  colored,  which  in  1800  had  increased  in  New  Eng- 
land 31.63  per  cent  in  10  years,  in  1850  had  increased  but 
1.71  per  cent  in  the  same  time.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  the  southern  States  were  57.33  and  12.07.  In  Maine,  in 
10  years,  the  increase  was  but  0.07  per  cent.  Increase  of  the 
whole  colored  in  the  slaveholding  States,  27.40  per  cent;  non- 
slaveholding,  14.38;  4,090  free  colored  were  bom  in  foreign 
countries;  one-fifth  of  the  free  colored  in  New  York  were  bom 
in  the  present  slave  States.  In  New  Orleans,  one-eleventh  of 
the  free  colored  males  were  employed  in  pursuits  re(^uiring  edu- 
cation. The  mulattoes  in  the  United  States  are  one-eighth  as  nu- 
merous as  the  blacks;  the  free  mulattoes  are  more  than  half  of 
the  free  blacks.  In  the  United  States  the  number  of  Afiicans  and 
their  descendants  is  nearly  8  or  10  to  1  of  those  that  were  im- 
ported ;  in  the  British  West  Indies  there  are  not  2  remaininff 
tor  every  5  imported,  and  their  descendants.  About  10,000 
imported  Africans  survive  in  the  southern  States.  About 
2,500,000  slaves  are  connected  with  the  field  work  of  agricul- 
ture, in  every  100  of  whom  2  are  employed  upon  hemp,  5 
upon  rice,  6  upon  sugar,  14  upon  tobacco,  and  73  on  cotton 
and  other  products.  There  are  347,525  families  holding  slaves, 
or  2,000,000  persons.  One-fifth  of  the  slave  properties  are  in 
a  single  slave,  and  nearly  one-half  in  less  than  5  slaves. 

New  York  has  about  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  t&e 
Union,  Pennsylvania  one-tenth,  Delaware  one-two-hundred- 
and-sixty-third  part  In  the  last  ten  years  Vermont  gained 
but  ten  per  cent,  whilst  Wisconsin  gamed  886  per  cent.;  in 
60  years  Delaware  gained  but  54  per  cent,  and  Tennessee 
2,701  per  cent-  There  are  about  two  families  to  every  eleven 
free  persons  in  the  Union,  and  one  dwelling  to  a  little  more  than 
six  persons.  The  average  age  of  white  persons  in  the  Union 
is  23  years ;  of  free  colored,  24.54 ;  of  slaves,  21.35 ;  and  the 
age  which  equally  divides  each  of  these  classes  of  population 
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is  19.15  for  whites,  20.27  for  free  colored,  and  17.02  for  slaves. 
Not  more  than  20,000  persons  who  were  in  the  country  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  can  still  survive. 
In  1850,  1  in  every  709  colored  persons  were  insane  or  idiotic 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  1  in  1821  in  the  slave- 
holding. 

Connecticut,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont  have  more  than 
half  as  many  native  born  residing  in  other  States  as  remain  at 
home;  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia 
nearlv  one-half;  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey 
one-third.  The  largest  proportion  of  foreigners  is  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole ;  the 
least  proportion  is  in  North  Carolina,  being  1  to  229  native ; 
in  South  Carolina,  ]  in  32;  in  Arkansas,  1  in  98 ;  in  Missis- 
sippi, 1  in  62.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  free  persons  bom 
in  the  south  have  left  for  other  sections;  only  one-sixth 
have  left  the  eastern  or  middle  States;  oxily  one-tenth  the 
southwest.  726,450  persons  bom  in  the  free  States  now  live 
in  slave  States ;  whilst  232,112  bom  in  the  slave  States  reside 
in  the  free.  1,800,000  foreigners  reside  in  the  free  States,  and 
less  than  400,000  in  the  slave  States. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  961,719  persons  born  in  Ire- 
land, 278,675  in  England,  70,550  in  Scotland,  29,868  in  Wales, 
or  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1,340,812 — considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  foreign-bom  residents  of  the  country ;  in  France, 
64,069;  Prussia,  10,549;  rest  of  Germany,  573,225 ;  Austria, 
946;  Switzerland,  13,368;  Norway,  12,678 ;  Holland,  9,848; 
Sweden,  3,559;  Spain,  3,113;  Italy,  3,645;  West  Indies, 
6,772;  Denmark,  1,838;  Belgium,  1,313;  Russia,  1,414; 
Portugal,  1,274;  China,  758;  Sandwich  Islands,  588 ;  Mex- 
ico, 13,317;  South  America,  1,543.  The  number  of  for- 
eigners who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1853  was  372,725; 
in  1854,  368,643.  About  40  in  the  100  Irish  live  in  the 
large  cities,  and  about  36  in  the  100  Germans.  56,214 
persons  born  in  the  United  States  reside  in  Canada. 

If  the  United  States  increase  in  the  next  hundred  years  as 
fast  as  in  the  last  sixty,  the  total  population  would  be  447,- 
159,670;  if  as  fast  as  between  1840  and  1850,  deducting 
immigrants,  252,152,290.  The  most  moderate  ratio  would 
give  in  1900  70,000,000,  and  in  1950  125,000,000,  of  whom 
64,000,000  would  reside  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
annual  increase  of  the  United  States  has  been  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  what  she 
gained  from  Poland,  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  Russia, 
six  times  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  nine  times  as  much  as 
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Austria,  ten  limes  as  much  as  France.  Upon  the  basis  of  past 
increase,  in  1950  France  would  have  61,000,000,  and  Great 
Britain  83,000,000. 

There  are  38,183  buildings  used  for  religious  worship  in  the 
United  States,  having  accommodations  for  over  14,000,000 
persons,  and  of  a  total  value,  including  other  property,  of 
S87,446,331.  There  are  about  30,000  clergymen.  The 
Methodist  have  more  than  half  of  all  the  churches.  There 
are  about  5  churches  to  every  3,000  of  the  total  population. 
The  churches  of  Charleston  accommodate  a  larger  portion  of 
the  whole  population  than  do  those  of  Boston. 

The  federal  government  has  granted  over  for^-eight  mil- 
lions acres  of  land  for  school  purposes,  and  over  lour  millions 
for  universities.  Maine  has  a  larger  proportion  of  scholars  at 
school  than  any  other  State  or  country  in  the  world.  Den- 
mark exceeds  the  United  States ;  the  United  States  exceeds 
all  other  countries,  even  including  the  slaves.  Thus,  there  is 
one  person  at  school  to  every  4.9  whites  and  free  colored,  and 
one  to  every  6.6  of  total  population ;  in  Prussia,  1  to  6.2 ;  in 
Great  Britain,  1  to  10 ;  France,  1  to  10.6 ;  Russia,  1  to  50 ; 
Portugal,  ]  to  81.  In  New  England  so  admirable  is  the  school 
system  that  only  one  person  over  twenty  years  of  age  in  every 
four  hundred  of  the  native  whites  is  incapable  of  reading  and 
writing;  in  the  south  and  southwest  the  proportion  is  1  in  12; 
in  the  Territories,  1  in  6 ;  in  the  slaveholdmg  States,  1  in  12 ; 
in  the  non-slaveholding,  1  in  40 ;  in  the  whole  Union,  1  in  2?. 
The  proportion  of  the  illiterate  to  the  whole  foreign  bom  is  1 
in  12. 

There  were  in  1775  thirty-five  newspapers  in  the  United 
States;  in  1810,  359;  1828,  852;  1840,  1,631;  1850,  2,52&— 
circulating  annually  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  copies. 
Of  the  newspapers  in  1860,  855  were  whig,  and  724  demo- 
cratic. The  public  libraries  of  the  United  States  contain  near 
five  millions  of  volumes. 

In  the  slaveholding  States  thirteen  fi-ee  colored  persons  in 
every  10,000  are  in  jails,  prisons,  or  penitentiaries ;  in  the 
non-slaveholding  28  in  every  10,000.  About  one-third  of  the 
paupers  on  the  1st  June,  1850,  were  foreigners,  although  they 
constitute  but  one-tenth  of  the  population. 

There  are  1,449,075  farms  and  plantations  in  the  United 
States,  averaging  5203  acres  each,  and  of  the  value,  with  im- 
plements, each  $2,362 ;  about  one-thirteen  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  organized  States  and  Territories  is  improved,  and  one- 
eighth  more  is  occupied  and  not  improved.  In  new  England 
26  acres  in  the  hundred  are  improved;  in  the  south,  16;  in 
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the  southwest,  5.  About  one-sixth  of  the  national  domain  is 
occupied  or  in  ownership.  The  average  value  of  occupied 
land  in  New  England  is  $20  27;  in  middle  States,  ^28; 
southern  States,  §5  34;  southwest,  $6  26;  northwest,  $11 
39 ;  Texas,  $1  44  per  acre.  Of  a  large  number  of  cultivators 
taken  at  random  1  m  9  in  Kentucky,  1  in  22  in  Louisiana,  1  in 
27  in  Rhode  Island,  1^  in  56  in  South  CaroUna,  1  in  198  in 
Michigan,  cultivate  less  than  ten  acres  each. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States 
in  1854  may  be  estimated  at  $1,600,000,000.  Thirty-three 
millions  acres  of  land  are  in  meadows,  11  millions  in  wheat,  31 
millions  in  com,  5  millions  in  cotton,  2  millions  in  potatoes, 
&c. — 113  millions  in  all  crops.  There  are  74,000  planters, 
producing  over  5  bales  of  cotton  each ;  2,801  sugar  planters; 
251  rice  planters,  growing  over  20,000  lbs.  each ;  15,745  tobacco 
planters,  raising  over  3,000  lbs.  each ;  8,327  hemp  planters. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  mining,  and 
mechanic  arts  m  1850  was  $527,209,193;  the  raw  material 
used  was  valued  at  $554,655,038 ;  the  males  employed  719,- 
479;  females,  225,512;  the  wages  paid  229,736,377  ;  the  an- 
nual product  $1,013,336,463;  the  per  cent,  profit  43. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  show  as  follows :  1821, 
cotton  manufactures,  $7,689,711;  1853,  $27,731,313;  wol- 
lens,  1821,  $7,437,737;  1853,  $27,621,911;  linen,  1821, 
$2,564,169;  1853,  $10,236,073 ;  silk,  1821,  $4,486,970;  1853, 
$33,048,542;  coffee,  1821,  $4,489,970;  1853,  $15,564,590; 
sugar,  1821,  $3,553,895;  1853,  $14,993,003;  tea,  1821, 
$1,322,636 ;  1853,  $8,224,853 ;  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
1821,  $1,868,529 ;  1853,  $7,838,791.  Our  exports  compare 
as  follows :  1821— cotton,  $20,157,484 ;  tobacco,  $5,648,962 ; 
specie,  $10,478,059;  flour,  $4,298,043;  manufactures,  $2,- 
584,916 ;  lumber,  $1,822,077 ;  beef,  pork,  catttle,  and  hogs, 
$2,052,439.  In  1853  the  exports  of  the  same  articles  were — 
cotton,  $109,456,404;  tobacco,  $11,319,319;  specie,  $27,486,- 
875 ;  flour,  14,783,394;  manufactures,  $22,727,660 ;  lumber, 
$4,996,014;  beef,  pork,  &c.,  $8,416,878.  Between  1790  and 
1854  our  exports  to  Great  Britian  had  increased  fourteen-fbld, 
and  to  France,  seven-fold;  in  the  former  period  we  consumed 
$5  72  to  each  person  of  foreign  goods,  ana  in  the  latter  period, 
$9  92 ;  in  the  former  period  our  debt  was  $19  to  each  indivi- 
dual ;  in  the  latter,  $2  23. 

In  1828  there  were  3  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States ; 
in  1830,  41;  1840,  2,167;  1850,  7,355;  1864, 17,317  miles, 
and  about  5,000  miles  of  canals.  The  total  cost  of  railroads, 
$489,603,128 ;  number  of  miles  in  construction,  12,526.   Total 
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miles  constructed  in  Great  Britain,  7,686 ;  Germany,  5,340 ; 
France,  2,480- 

The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  United  States 
in  1850,  $7,066,562,966;  expenditures  of  the  several  States, 
S24,628,666;  debt  of  the  States,  $191,508,922.  Estimated 
amount  paid  by  each  individual  in  the  United  States  for  every 
species  of  taxation,  county,  State,  or  federal,  $3  58,  against 
^  55  in  1832.  Estimated  number  of  real  estate  holders  in 
the  Union,  1,500,000  families.  In  Louisiana  $311,465  in  real 
estate  is  owned  by  free  blacks,  and  $3,958,830  by  free  mulat- 
toes ;  in  Connecticut,  owned  by  free  colored,  $303,535.  i 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  in  1789,  76,000 ; 
1853, 400,764,  of  whom  271,030  are  in  California,  Texas,  and 
the  Territories.  In  1800,  3,806  persons,  exclusive  of  army 
and  navy,  were  in  federal  employ ;  1854,  35,456.  Coinage 
United  States  mint  1800,  $571,335;  1852,  $57,104,569.  Ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  States  in  1815, 1,314,  of  154,624  tons; 
1852, 1,444,  of  361,493  tons. 

In  Richmond  the  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  in  1850 
averaged  5.2;  Charleston,  5.6;  Mobile,  5.8;  New  Orleans, 
6^:  Philadelphia,  6.6;  St.  Louis,  7.7;  Cincinnati,  8.2;  Bos- 
ton, 8.9 ;  New  York,  13.6.  Number  of  persons  to  the  acre  in 
Mobile,  13.8 ;  New  Orleans,  45.4 ;  Philadelphia,  80 ;  Boston, 
82 ;  New  York,  135.  In  30  years,  Charleston,  in  1850,. had 
increased  73  per  cent.;  Savannah,  102;  Baltimore,  169; 
Philadelphia,  198;  Boston,  221;  New  York,  316;  New  Or- 
leans, 328;  Louisville,  976;  Cincinnati,  1,097.  In  about 
the  same  period  Paris  had  increased  47  per  cent ;  London, 
91 ;  and  Berlin,  134. 

The  native  and  foreign-bom  free  population  of  some  large 
cities  is  as  follows:  Baltimore— native,  130,491;  foreign, 
35,492.  Boston— native,  88,948;  foreign,  46,677.  Charles- 
ton— ^native,  17,809;  foreign,  4,643.  Chicago — native,  13,693; 
foreign,  15,682.  Cincinnati — native,  60,558;  foreign,  54,541. 
New  Orleans — ^native,  50,470;  foreign,  48,601.  New  York — 
native,  277,752 ;  foreign,  235,733,  of  whom  133,730  are  Irish, 
60,000  Germans,  &c.  Philadelphia — ^native,  286,344 ;  foreign 
121,699.    Richmond— native,  15,541 ;  foreign,  2,102. 

Average  aee  of  white  persons  who  died  in  the  United  States 
in  1849-'50,  25.45  years ;  colored,  21.39. 


THE  UiTB  TRABB  IH  RBW  TOftL 

We  flh&Il  have  ■omethiii^  more  to  ny  upon  G&ptain  Gsnot'i  book  upon  the 
iUTo  Uade  than  wu  contained  in  ooi  January  number.    The  rerelatione,  how 
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erer,  in  the  foUowiQ^»  taken  fiom  the  cohnuw  of  the  Evuifeliit«  a  religioof 

paper  published  at  the  north,  will  be  sufficient  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  slave  trade  was  still  carried  on 
from  New  York,  but  as  the  charge  has  been  of  a  va^e  and 

feneral  character,  it  has  attracted  little  attention.  We  are 
eginning  to  get  li^ht  on  the  matter.  There  is  now  lying  in 
the  Tombs,  in  this  citj,  a  man  who  has  been  tried  and  found 
guilur  of  bein^  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  conviction  ever  obtained  under  the  law  by  which  it 
was  made  piracy.  The  testimony  in  the  case  was^ample. 
And  though  he  protests  against  his  condemnation,  on  the 
ffround  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
tne  United  States,  he  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  his  share  in 
the  business.  He  speaks  of  it  freely,  and  relates  with  uncon- 
cealed exultation  the  particulars  of  his  wild  and  desperate 
career. 

We  have  chanced  to  see  and  talk  with  this  noted  captain  in 
his  prison.  What  he  told  us  was  not  communicated  in  con- 
fidence, for  he  never  saw  us  before,  and  did  not  know  who 
we  were.  He  spoke  to  us  as  an  entire  stranger.  All  our 
conversation  was  through  the  grated  door  of  bis  cell.  We 
made  no  attempt  to  gain  his  confidence,  or  to  draw  out  the 
secret  historv  of  his  life.  He  told  his  own  story,  not  like  a 
criminal  making  a  confession,  but  rather  with  the  freedom  and 
pride  of  an  old  soldier  relating  his  battles.  Nor  did  he  inti- 
mate a  wish  that  what  we  said  should  be  kept  private.  In- 
deed, he  had  boasted  to  others  of  his  deeds  on  the  African 
coast.  His  disclosures,  therefore,  are  pubUc  property.  Some 
of  these  are  so  curious  as  to  be  worth  making  known.  Whether 
he  tells  the  truth,  the  world  must  judge.  It  is  not  very  prob- 
able that  a  man  would  make  up  a  story  which  impUcated  him 
in  a  capital  crime.  Besides,  his  account  is  consistent  with 
itself;  It  agrees  with  what  was  proved  on  the  trial,  and  with 
the  descriptions  in  Captain  Canot's  book.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  let  out  the  truth. 

**  New  York,"  says  Captain  Smith,  "  is  the  chief  port  in  the 
world  for  the  slave  trade."  He  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
^'  It  is  the  molest  ^lace  in  the  wiioerse  far  it !  Neither  in  Cuba 
nor  in  the  Brazils  is  it  carried  on  so  extensively.  Ships  that 
convey  slaves  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  are  fitted 
out  from  the  United  States-  Now  and  then  one  sails  from 
Philadelphia ;  more  from  Baltimore;  but  most  of  all  from  New 
York.  This  is  our  headquarters.  My  vessel  was  the  brig 
Julia  Moulton.  I  got  her  in  Boston,  and  brousht  her  here* 
and  sailed  from  this  port  direct  to  the  coast  of  A£ica."    ''  But 
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do  jom  mean  to  say  that  tfafie  bostnesa  is  going  on  now?"  ^  Yes* 
ell  the  while.  Not  so  many  vessels  have  been  sent  out  this 
year-— perhaps  not  over  twenty.  But  last  year  there  were 
probably  thirty-five." 

"Are  there  large  shipping-houses  engaged  in  it?"  ^'Yes, 
I  can  go  down  to  South  street,  and  go  into  a  number  of  houses 
that  help  to  fit  out  i^ips  for  the  business.  I  don't  know  how 
fiur  they  own  the  vessels  or  rec^ve  the  profits  of  the  cargoes. 
I  had  rather  act  have  American  owners ;  I  prefer  Spaniards 
or  Portuguese.  But  these  houses  know  all  about  it.  They 
know  me.  They  see  me  sail  out  of  port  with  a  ship»  and  come 
back  a  pass^iger.  They  sometimes  ask  me,  *  Captain,  where 
IB  your  ship?'  [With  a  shrug.]  They  know  what  has  become 
of  her.  When  a  cargo  of  slaves  is  ULuded,  the  vessel  is  often 
destroyed,  not  to  be  a  witness  against  her  officers  and  crew." 

^*^ut  bow  do  you  manage  to  get  away  without  exciting 
su^idon?"  ^*  Why,  you  see,  we  keep  close,  and  gjet  every- 
thing aboard,  and  do  not  ask  our  papers  until  we  are  just  ready 
to  sail.  Then  we  go  to  the  custom-home,  and  take  out  papers 
for  Rio  Janeiro,  g^  Helena,  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  or  any 
port  you  please — ^it  don't  matter  where— 4md  instantly  clear." 

"  But  if  you  were  seized  at  that  moment,  coukl  the  officers 
tell,  by  searching  the  ship,  that  she  was  a  slaver  9" 

^*  Oh,  yes,  they  couldn't  help  knowing.  Besides,  they  must 
saspect  something  fix>m  seeing  such  an  almighty  crew.  My 
Kttle  brig  carried  but  200  tons,  and  eoukl  be  manned  by  four 
men.  But  I  had  fourteen  before  the  mast.  The  moment  of 
leaving  port  is  the  one  of  danger.  But  we  d(»'t  lose  time.  A 
steamer  is  kept  ready,  and  we  get  under  weigh  immediately. 
Often  two  or  three  slavers  leave  at  once.  We  steam  down 
the  bay,  and  over  the  bar,  and  then  the  ocean  is  before  us, 
and  we  set  our  course  for  any  quarter  we  please." 

'^  But  when  you  reach  the  Afiican  coastt  are  you  not  in 
peat  danger  from  British  ships-of-war  ?" 

^'Oh,  no,  we  don't  care  for  the  English  squadron.  We  run 
op  ihe  American  flag,  and  if  they  come  on  hoaid  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  show  our  American  papers,  and  they  have  no  right 
to  seardi  us.    So  they  growl  and  grumble  and  go  off  again." 

**  That  may  do  very  well  when  you  are  going  in  empty. 
Bit  suppose  3^u  are  coming  out  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on 
board?" 

**Even  then  we  get  along  well  enough,if  the  niggers  will  keep 

<puet.  We  put  them  bH  bdow  deck  and  nail  down  our  hatches, 

and  then  present  our  papers.     The  officers  have  no  right  to 

go  below.    The  only  danger  in  this  case  is,  that  they  wiU  stay 
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on  board  too  long.  They  often  suspect  the  truths  and  hang 
about  for  an  hour  or  two.  By  this  time  the  niggers  are  stifled, 
and  begin  to  make  a  noise.  Then  the  thing  is  out,  and  they 
seize  the  ship." 

**  After  that  I  suppose  you  are  punished." 

*<  Oh,  no,  we  generally  get  off.  You  see,  as  we  are  Ameri- 
cans, they  must  bring  us  to  an  American  port  to  be  tried.  But 
if  they  run  the  ship  into  port  along  the  coast,  they  get  one 
pound  a  bead  for  every  recaptured  slave.  So  they  generally 
prefer  to  let  us  go,  and  get  th^  prize-money." 

"  How  many  slaves  could  you  carry  on  your  vessel  ?"  "  We 
took  on  board  664.  We  might  have  stowed  away  800.  If 
she  had  been  going  to  the  Brazils  we  should  have  taken  that 
number.  She  would  carry  750  wUh  pleasure.  The  boys  and 
women  we  kept  on  the  upper  deck.  But  all  the  dtroi^  men— 
those  giant  Airicans  that  might  make  us  trouble — we  pot 
below  on  the  slave  deck."  **  Did  you  chain  them,  or  piit  on 
handcuffi?"  <<No,  never;  they  would  die.  We  let  them 
move  about"  **Are  you  very  severe  with  them?"  "We 
have  to  be  pretty  strict  at  first — ^for  a  week  or  so— to  make 
them  feel  thai  we  are  masters.  Then  we  lighten  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage." 

"How  do  you  pack  th^m  at  night?"  "They  lay  down 
upon  the  deck,  on  their  sides,  body  to  bodv*  There  would 
not  be  room  enough  for  all  to  lie  on  their  backs." 

"Did  many  die  on  the  passage?"  "Yes,  I  lost  a  good 
many  the  last  cruise — ^more  than  ever  before.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  dead  when  we  go  below  in  the  momiog.  Then  we 
throw  them  overboard." 

"  Are  the  profits  of  the  trade  very  large?"  "  My  brig  cost 
$13,000  to  fit  her  out  completely.  Mv  last  cargo  to  Cuba  was 
worth  $220,000.  But  it  was  seized  by  the  late  captain-gen- 
eral, Pezuela.  He  did  more  to  break  up  the  slave  trade  Uian 
any  one  else.  If  he  had  remained  in  office  he  woul(^  have 
stopped  it  altogether.  But  now  Concha  is  back  again,  and  it 
goes  on  as  flourishing  as  ever." 

"  But  I  thouffht  Concha  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  slave 
trade."  "So  be  is — ^in  words.  He  talks  a  great  d^,  but 
Pezuela  acted.  From  time  immemorial,  the  planter^s  es- 
tate has  been  sacred.  But  Pezuela  respected  nothing*  He 
seized  the  negroes  wherever  he  could  find  liiem,  even  on  the 
plantations.  By  this  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  plan- 
ters ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  assassmated  if  he  had 
not  been  recalled." 

" Did  you  ever  have  fights  with  the  English  ships?"  "Yes, 
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once  a  dbip-o&war  chased  two  of  us.  We  knocked  the  stickB 
out  of  her.  We  didn't  atop  to  look  after  the  dead.  At  another 
tune  I  was  captured.  It  was  in  a  dead  calm,  and  there  was 
no  chance  to  get  away.  When  I  saw  that  we  were  gone,  I  went 
below  and  stove  every  cask  of  water  but  one.  The  other  ship 
was  short,  too.  So  we  had  both  to  put  into  the  land  to  get 
water.  They  put  on  board  of  us  a  lieutenant  and  crew.  But 
he  did  not  know  the  coast,  and,  as  we  drew  towards  land,  he 
had  to  make  me  pilot,  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  shoot 
me  if  I  ran  her  on  shore.  I  took  the  helm,  and  ran  her  into 
an  inlet.  No  sooner  had  we  passed  the  mouth  than  we  saw 
on  the  banks  the  barracoons  of  the  slave  factors.  They  all 
knew  me,  and  boats  put  off  from  shore.  The  lieutenant  bailed 
them  in  English,  and  told  them  to  keep  oS*.  At  the  same  time 
I  hailed  them  in  Spanish,  and  told  them  the  vessel  was  a  prize. 
That  night  they  came  off  in  force  and  recaptured  her.  We 
putthe  Heutenant  and  his  men  into  a  boat,  ahd  sent  tl^m 
adrift,  wlnle  I  went  down  the  coast  and  took  in  a  cargr  of 
slaves,  and  carried  them  safdiy  across  the  ocean." 

*^  Why,  captain,  this  must  be  excitinff  business." 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  replied,  *' it's  splendid.  It  makes 
a  man  jump  to  think  of  it !  To  be  cutting  away  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  knots  an  hour,  with  a  ship  in  chase,  and  walking  right 
away  from  her!" 

That  instant  we  saw  in  the  prisoner  the  rover  of  the  seas, 
again  standing  on  his  deck,  with  the  huge  hull  of  a  ship-of- 
war  looming  above  the  horizon. 

*'  But  how  did  you  get  caught  at  last  ?" 

**  The  mate  betrayed  me.  I  never  liked  the  man.  He  was 
scared.  He  had  no  heart.  You  see  it  takes  a  man  of  a  par* 
tkular  comMiUian  to  engage  in  our  business.  When  once  at 
sea  with  a  slave  cargo  we  are  in  free  bouanu.  We  belong  te 
no  country.  We  are  under  the  protection  of  no  law.  We 
must  defend  ourselves.  A  man  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
nerve  in  such  a  situation,  when  he  is  liable  to  be  chased  by 
ship8K>f-war,  or  perhaps  finds  hixiself  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  a  whole  fleet  The  mate  once  served  me  a  trick  for  which 
I  should  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  shooting  him  dead. 
We  were  running  in  between  the  islands  Martinique  and 
Dominique,  when  suddenly  there  shot  out  from  behind  the 
land  an  English  steamer.  The  mate  thought  it  was  a  ship-of- 
^^1  and  so  did  L  He  was  firightened  to  death,  and  instantly 
turned  the  vessel  off  her  course.  That  was  the*  very  movement 
to  bring  down  the  enemy  in  chase.    I  saw  the  danger,  and 


flew  to  the  bolm,  and  put  her  back  again,  a&d  Hire  pasaed  by 
in  safety.^ 

"  But  are  you  not  tired  of  this  business  f "  "  Why,  I  didn't 
want  to  go  out  the  last  voyage.  I  tried  to  get  another  captain 
to  take  charge  of  my  shipb  I  wanted  to  stay  at  home  and  get 
married.  jBh^  good  men  in  our  buiiness  are  iearce.  And  I  bad 
to  go." 

But  the  noble  captain  deemed  ambitious  of  ti  bkher  career. 
'« What  I  should  like  best  of  all,'*  said  he,  «<  wouki  be  to  go 
mivateering.  To  command  a  merchant  ship,  and  to  go  lum- 
oering  along  loaded  down  with  freight — that  I  cannot  bear.  It 
kills  me.  But  give  me  a  well-built  clipper,  with  six  guns  on 
a  side,  and  a  long  Tom  in  the  middle,  and  a  letter  of  marque 
to  range  the  ocean,  and  I  wouldn't  call  the  President  my 
brotiier!" 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Captain  Smith's  story.  We 
allowed  him  to  run  on  with  his  exploits  to  see  what  stuff  a 
slaver  was  made  of.  Was  there  ever  a  more  pervert^  na- 
ture ?  Here  is  a  man  whose  boast  is  in  the  gigantic  character 
and  the  success  of  his  villanies.  EKs  courage  is  U>  show  his 
power  over  the  weak  and  defenceless ;  to  crowd  hundreds  of 
numan  beings  into  a  close  hold,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty 
die  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  his  ^eatest  exultation  to  have  defied 
the  laws  of  the  whole  civilized  world !  But  the  most  im^ 
portant  reflection  is  on  the  weakness  and  negligence  which 
permits  this  traffic  to  go  on  unchecked.  New  York  the  chirf 
port  in  the  world  for  the  sla/ve  trade!  .  Thirty-five  slavers  a  year 
sailing  down  our  bay  !  Is  this  true  ?  If  so,  why  are  not  these 
vessels  searched  and  seized  ?  On  whom  rests  tbe  blame?  Do 
officers  of  government  connive  at  the  traffic  ?  Or  are  they  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  what  passes  under  their  eyes?  Or  are  they 
too  weak  or  too  indolent  to  enforce  their  country's  justice? 

lEvangdiu. 

TICHT  TIttSS. 

"  The  limes  are  out  of  joint.*' 

Tight  Times  is  around  again.  He  has  been  in  town  for  a 
week.  He  may  be  seen  on  'change  every  day.  He  is  over 
on  the  pier,  along  Quay  street,  up  Broadway,  stalks  up  State 
street,  looks  in  at  the  oanks,  and  lounges  in  the  hotels.  He 
bores  our  merchants,  and  seats  himself  cozily  in  lawyers' 
offices.    He  is  everywhere. 

A  great  disturber  of  the  public  quiet,  a  pestilent  fellow  is 
this  same  Tight  Times.    Everybody  talks  about  him,  every- 
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body  lodes  out  for  him,  everybody  bates  hiin,  and  a  great 
many  hard  words  and  no  little  profane  epithets  are  bestowed 
upon  him.  Everybody  would  avoid  him  if  th^  could,  every- 
body would  hiss  him  from  'change,  hoot  him  off  the  pier,  chase 
him  from  Quay  street,  hustle  him  out  of  Broadway,  kick  him 
out  of  the  banks,  throw  him  out  of  the  stores,  out  of  the  hotels, 
but  they  can't.  Tight  Times  is  a  bore.  A  burr,  he  will  stick. 
Hmts  are  thro^^  away  on  him,  abuse  lavished  in  vain,  kicks, 
cu£&,  profanity  are  all  thrown  away  on  him*  He  is  imper- 
vioas  to  them  all. 

An  impudent  fellow  is  Tight  Times.  Ask  for  a  discount, 
and  he  looks  over  your  shoulder,  winks  at  the  cashier,  an4 
your  note  is  thrown  out.  Ask  a  loan  of  the  usurers  at  one  per 
cent,  a  month,  he  looks  over  your  securities  and  marks  two 
and  a  half.  Present  a  bill  to  your  debtor,  Tight  Times  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  rolls  up  his  eyes,  and  you  must  call  again.  A 
wife  asks  for  a  fiuahionable  brocade,  a  daughter  for  a  new  bon- 
net, he  puts  in  his  caveat,  and  the  brocade  and  bonnet  arc 


A  great  depreciator  of  stocks  is  Tight  Times.  He  steps  in 
among  the  brokers  and  down  goes  Central  to  par,  to  ninety- 
five,  ninety,  eighty-five.  He  plays  the  deuce  with  Michigan 
Central,  with. Michigan  Southern,  with  Hudson  River,  with 
New  York  and  Erie.  He  goes  along  the  railroads  in  process 
of  construction,  and  the  Irishmen  throw  down  their  shovels 
and  walk  away.  He  puts  his  mark  upon  railroad  bonds,  and 
they  find  no  purchasers,  axe  hissed  out  of  market,  become  ob- 
solete, absolutely  dead* 

A  great  exploder  of  bubbles  is  Tight  Times.  He  looks  into 
the  alairs  of  gold  companies,  and  they  fly  to  pieces ;  into  kiting 
banks,  and  thiey  stop  payment;  into  rickety  insurance  com- 

Smies,  and  they  vanish  away.  He  walks  around  corner  lots, 
aws  a  line  across  lithographic  cities,  and  they  disappear. 
He  leaves  his  fix)t-print  among  mines,  and  the  rich  metal  be- 
comes dross.  He  breathes  upon  the  cunningest  schemes  of 
specidation,  and  they  burst  like  a  torpedo. 

A  hard  master  for  the  poor,  a  cruel  enemy  to  the  laboring 
masses  is  Tight  Times.  He  takes  the  mechanic  from  his 
bench,  the  laborer  from  his  work,  the  hod-carrier  from  his  lad- 
der. He  runs  up  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  he  runs  down 
the  wages  of  labor.  He  runs  up  the  price  of  fuel,  and  he  runs 
down  the  ability  to  purchase  it  at  any  price.  He  makes  little 
cluldren  hungry  ana  cry  for  food — cold,  and  cry  for  fire  and 
clothing.  He  makes  poor  women  sad,  makes  mothers  weep, 
discourages  the  hearts  of  fathers,  carries  care  and  anxiety  into 
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families,  and  sits  a  crouching  desolation  in  the  comer  and  on 
the  hearth-stones  of  the  poor.  A  hard  master  to  the  poor  is 
Tight  Times. 

A  curious  fellow  is  Tight  Times,  fall  of  idios3mcrac]es  and 
crotchets.  A  cosmopolite — a  wanderer  too.  Where  he  oomes 
from  nobody  knows,  and  where  he  goes  nobody  knows.  He 
flashes  along  the  telegraph  wires,  he  takes  a  free  passage  in 
the  cars,  he  seats  himself  in  the  stages,  or  goes  along  the  turn- 
pikes on  foot.  He  is  a  gentleman  on  Wall  street  to-day,  and 
a  back  settler  on  the  borders  of  civilization  to-roorrow.  We 
hear  of  him  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Str  Petersburg,  at  Vienna, 
Berlin,  at  Constantinople,  at  Calcutta,  in  China,  all  over  the 
commercial  world,  in  every  great  city,  in  every  rural  district — 
everywhere. 

There  is  one  way  to  avoid  being  bcred  by  this  troublesome 
fellow.  Tight  Times.  It  is  the  only  way  for  a  country,  a  city, 
ti  town,  as  well  as  individual  men  to  keep  shut  out  of  his  pre- 
sence always.  Let  the  country  that  would  banish  him  beware 
of  extravagance,  of  speculation,  of  over-trading,  of  embarking 
in  visionary  schemes  of  aggrandizement.  Let  it  keep  out  of 
wars,  avoid  internal  commotions,  and  go  right  along,  taking 
care  of  its  own  interests  and  husbanding  its  resources.  Let 
the  city  that  would  exclude  him  be  economical  in  its  expend!* 
tures,  indulging  in  no  schemes  of  speculation,  making  no  use- 
less improvements,  building  no  railroads  that  it  cannot  pay  for, 
withholding  its  credit  from  mushroom  corporations,  keeping 
down  its  taxes,  and  going  right  along,  taking  care  of  its  own 
interests  and  husbanding  its  own  resources.  Let  the  individ- 
ual man  who  would  exclude  him  from  his  domestic  circle  be 
industrious,  frugal,  keeping  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  peptics,  in- 
dulging no  taste  for  office,  holding  up  his  aish  when  pudding 
falls  from  the  clouds,  laying  by  something  when  the  sun  shines 
to  make  up  for  the  dark  days,  for 

**" Sfome  days  mait  be  dark  and  dreary ;" 

working  on  always  with  a  heart  full  of  confidence  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  cheerful  in  the  hope  of  "the  good  time 
coming." 

TBANSPOBTiTION  ACUSS  THE  CONTINENT  TO  TIE  PiCVIC. 

Whilst  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  across  our  ter- 
ritories has  been  dragging  itself  for  eight  or  ten  years  throuffb 
the  discussions  of  conventions,  and  by  fits  and  starts  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Congress,  to  be  disposed  of  in  speeches  and 
reports,  it  is  said  that  a  company  in  St.  Louis  actually  propose 
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to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  establishing  an  overland  stage  and 
transporti^on  line  from  Kansas  to  the  ocean. 

We  have  been  always  among  the  most  hopeful  in  regard  to 
the  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  extremes  of  the  continent 
by  a  railroads  and  have  taken  gromid  in  its  advocacy  among 
the  very  earliest,  never  doubting  that  it  was.  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  render  much  assistance,  without  trenching  upon 
its  constitutional  powers.  Matters  seeming  to  be  as  little  ad- 
vanced as  ever  in  that  direction,  we  are  disposed  to  seize  upon 
almost  anjTthiog  that  has  the  least  appearance  of  feasibility. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  a  St.  Louis  paper : 

It  is  worth  while)  perhaps,  to  mention  the  important  and  interesting  fact  that 
for  abont  two  weeks  there  has  been  discussed  in  private  circles  in  St.  Louis  Uie 
scheme  of  ^sanizing  in  this  city  a  company  to  open  a  direct  trade  between  St. 
Louis  and  China,  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Pacific  sea-board.  The  nam* 
at  present  sugsested  for  this  company  is  the  one  given  above,  the  New  Dast  India 
Company— and  it  is  not  risking  mucn  to  predict  that  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany, will  in  time,  make  as  great  an  impression  on  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  tiie  power  and  the  destiny  of  races,  as  its  ffreat  prototype  of  England,  now 
raliog  so  large  a  portion  of  Southern  Asia.  We  are  prepaied  to  state  that  the 
names  and  influences  of  certain  citizens  are  already  pledged  to  the  scheme  suffi- 
eient  to  insure  it  an  imposing  introduction  to  the  list  of  the  great  schemes  and 
gigantic  enterprises  of  modem  times. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  fully  into  particulars  at  t^ii  time,  in  recard  to 
thie  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tnat  tne  first  step  proposedis  a  simple  and  prao- 
tical  one.  It  is  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  semi-weekly  overland  stage  and 
iFansportation  line  between  some  point  on  the  Missouri  rivei^— say  Kanaas — and 
the  Pacific  ocean— the  termini,  as  well  as  the  route,  to  be  determined  by  the 
company  after  it  is  organized. 

Some  few  calculations  have  been  made  of  the  cost  of  this  preliminary  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  thoi^bt  that  such  a  line  of  semi-weekly  transit  across  the  continent 
can  be  established  and  maintained  a  year  on  a  capital  of  |500,000,  with  all  the 
conveniences  and  personal  comfort  that  are  to  be  bad  on  any  great  stage  line  in 
the  States.  It  is  contemplated  to  have  permanent  stations  not  over  thirty  miles 
apart,  alons  the  whole  route,  with  all  the  conveniences  of  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast,  Uiat  will  make  travelling  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  quite  as  secure 
and  agreeable  as  it  ever  was  by  stage  across  the  AUeghanies. 

The  sources  of  revenue  to  the  company  will  be  stage  fiire  fVom  persons  who 
will  like  this  novel  mode  of  croasing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mail  contracts  fi'om  the 
foremment,  transportation  of  gold  dust  and  finally  of  teas,  silks  and  spices  from 
China  and  Japan. 

We  will  give  our  readers  more  of  this  in  a  day  or  two.  Let  them  ponder  this 
matter  well.  The  day  of  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  enthusiasts  since  the 
voyage  of  Columbs,  seeking  a  western  road  to  **  the  East,*'  is  now  fiilly  at  hand. 
We  are  the  people  to  make  plain  that  paradox  of  four  centuries. 


BiNUHS  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  that  prior  to  1851  the 
period  of  greatest  expansion  was  in  1837,  and  of  least  ex- 
pansion, in  1843.  Tne  increase  within  the  last  five  years  is 
astounding,  and  has  been  mostly  in  the  northern  and  middle 
States.    Under  the  influence  of  free  banking  over  forty-four 
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millioaB  of  stooka  are  held  as  the  basis  of  additional  cwcula- 
lion,  of  which  about  four  millions  only  are  held  at  the  south. 

Jnertase  in  the  bank  Jkatwres  in  all  aeetians. 

Stocks.  OircnUiioD.  Specie. 


fkfltem  States #40,638,834         |691,724    |17,175,186  #1,916,586 

Middle  States 113,715,991        9,038,448      15,497,334  5,980,500 

Southern  States. 13,775,736        4,335,930       4.677,163  decline. 

Southwestern  States..    31,597,881        1,455,097       7,490,160  3,953,744 

Western  SUtes 5,803,187       6,441,053       4,684,334  1,OSS,370 

Total  increase....  193,530,539      31,963,341      49,533,956  10,739,305 

f 

Comparative  mMO  of  the  eoniUUm  qf  the  hankt  in  the   United  States,  aee«rrfuy 

to  returns  neareit  to  January  1st  in  1837, 1843, 1848, 1851,  and  1854. 

1887.              1848.              1848.              18B1.  18S4. 

Niiin1>er  of  bankf 684                977                889                T81  l,06t 

VanAier  of  brandhet 1S4                114                190                H8  148 

Hamberof  banks  B&dbnoebes        788                681                7M                878  1,M6 

Ospllalpa&din $980,772,081  $298^1,848  8204,888,175  $297,807,698  $901^6,081 

St»ouroei, 

Lsans  sad  diflcoimts 595,116,709   964,544,887    844,487,662    <i8,768,79»  807,S8r,4n 

atoeki 19,407,119     98,880,060     96,488,064     99,886,888  44,860,888 

Besl  estate 18,064,461     99,826,807     20,680,866     90,219,784  a9,867,«a 

Other  iiiTeetmente 10,428,680     18,848,609       8,999,689       8.866,979  6,641,418 

Due  by  other  banks 68,668,910     90,666,264     88,904,695     60,718,016  65,516,685 

Notes  of  other  banks 86,688,687     18,806,617     16,427,n6     17,196,088  29,86fi,4M 

apedetand «...      6,865,600       6,678,876     10,489,899     15,841,196  96,679L9B8 

flreds r...    87,915,840     88,616,806     46,879,766     48,671,048  68,4I0.9n 

LiaMliticM. 

Orenlatton 149,186,890     88,663,608    188,806,091    166,166,981  2O4,e89,«0V 

ispoBits 197,897,186     66,168,698    108,926,177    198,967,719  188,I88^74« 

9m  to  other  banks 69,421,118     91,456,628     89,414,871     46,416,998  50,899,168 

Other  UatoUittei 86,660,989       7,867,088       5,601,401       6,488,887  U,4S!97< 

Anregate  of  earrent  credits, 
Te.  of  circulation  and  de- 
posits  876,668,015    114,788,986   981,789,968  984,198,968  88S,8n,8R 


Aagregiite  of  Immediate  liabQ- 
ltiw,l.e. 


Itiea,  1.  e.  of  circolatioa,  de- 
posits, and  dues  to  other 

bank! 889,604,188    186,188,704    971,146,688   880,688,881    448,900,118 

Aggrsgate      ef      immediate 

means,  i.  e.  of  specie,  specie 

Ibnds,  notes  of  other  banks, 

and  Boms  dae  from  other 

bank! 180,479,9n     74,667,069    112,191,898    181,996,848   148,164,881 

Csld  and  silTer  in  United  ' 

States  TresMuy  depositories 8,101,868     11,164,787     S6^1M,9aB 

Total  of  specie  in  banks  and 

Treasury  depositories S4,4n,118     68,886,775     84^545,608 


Mr.  Gouob,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  present  year,  thus  refers  to  the  system  of  "free  banks" 
with  "  deposiles  of  stocks  and  mortgages  for  the  ultimate 
security  ot  their  issues- "  "  This  ultimate  security  is,  it  may  be 
admitted,  better  than  no  security  at  all/  The  mischief  is, 
tbat  it  is  least  available  when  most  wanted.  The  very  causes 
which  prevent  the  banks  from  redeeming  their  issues  promptly 
occasion  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  and  mortgages  on  the 
'ultimate  security'  of  which  their  notes  have  been  issued." 


ooMMnouLA  8«itaRsna»  OP  uiiitbv  sta^. 


ssa 


COMMKSCB,  DEBT,  EBVBiniM«  ho.f  OF  TBB    VNITBD  STATBt,   178^1853.* 

TcM»i     Tcrnmn      laiporta.       Bspocta.  Debt  ^  BeTeniie.  lzp«Ddit'i.    PopaUtPn. 

t78»-n...      Q09J46  199,900,000  llQJmS.Oil  $75,468, 4^6 fl^, 418, OlS  ttl>T18,190    4,049,600 

im 564,487    81,600,000    20,758,098  77,897,984  8,681,989  1,766,077    4,178,084 

1798 491,780   81,100,000   96,109,579  80,868,684  4,614,488  1,707,848    4,800,910 

1714 888,817    84,600,000    88,086,288  78,497,405  5,198,488  8,600,848    4,481,972 

1U6 747,964    89,758,268   47,969,479  80,747,667  5,954,584  4,860,696    4,666,899 

}f»6 881,900    81,486,164    67,064,097  88,769,179  7,187,699  9,581,980    4,705,604 

1197 876,918    75,879,406   56,850,206  89,064,479  8,806,560  9,888,590    4,848,919 

1198 898,888    66,061,700    61,697,097  79,996,529  1,890,575  4,628,988    4,996,706 

1799 94«,408    79,069,148    76,665,629  78,406,670  7,475,778  6,480,166    5^148,994 

1860 979,499    91,959,768    70,971,780  82,975,994  10,7n,709  7,411,869    6,805,925 

1861. 1«088,919  1U,868,511    94,115,995    88,068,051  19,846,680  4,981,669    6,478,407 

18K 899,101    76,888,888    79,488,160  80,n2,689  18,668,288  8,787,079    6,646,176 

38tt 949,147    54,666,666   55,800,088  77,054,688  11,064,097  4,002,894    5,894,898 

UN 1,049,404   85,600,000    77^699,074  86,497,191  11,896,807  4,460,868    8,008,246 

1866 1,140,869  120,600,000    96,566,021  82,319,150  18,560,608  6,857,884    6,197,897 

1806 1,908,785  199,410,000  101,586,968  75,798,971  15,608,881  6,080,900    6,808,584 

1897 1,968,548  188,600,000  106,848,160  60,918,899  18,896,019  4,984,579    6,606,848 

tt06 1,949,606   54,990,000    98,480,960  66,196,816  17,060,661  6,604l888    6,$S,528 

1809 1,85^281    59,400,000    59,908,288  57,088,199  7,778,478  7,^4,679    7  018,289 

1810 1,494,188    85,400,000    66,767,970  58,178,217  9,884,214  5,811,089    7,288,814 

mi 1,988,609    M,400,000    61,816,888  48,005,668  14^498,629  5,692  604    7,449,960 

1819 1,969,907    77,000,000   86,527,286  46,909,786  9,801,188  17,8881408    7,666,208 

1818, 1,666,688    99,005,000    9i;856,997  55,968,826  14  840  409  28,062,886    7,888  799 

1814 1,159,909    19,966,000     6,997,441  81,487,846  11,161,826  80,197,688    8,117,710 

1815 1,808.197  118,041,974    69,557,758  99,888,660  15,411,684  96,968,571    8,868,888 

ISO 1,8T9,918  14!7,108,000    81,980,459  197,884,984  47  408,904  98,878,482    8,695,806 

mt 1,899,919   99,960,000    87, OH, 669  198,491,965  88,786,868  ^5,454,610    8,845,818 

mo 1,985,164  1S1,760,000    96,981,188  108,466,684  91002,668  18  806!674    9,102,060 

18M......  1.960,751    67,190,000    70,140,591  95,699,648  98,87i;976  16,800,978    9,866,29 

18M 1,986,186    74,460^000    60,091,669  91,015,566  16,779,881  18,184,680    9,638,181 

1881 1,908,958    69,56^724    64,974,889  89,987,498  14,815,790  10,728,479    9  920,600 

18» 1,864,969    88,941,511    72,160,281  98,546,677  19,481,961  9,827,649  10,911,848 

t8S 1,886,566   77,870,967    74,690,080  90,875,8n  90,049,686  9,784,155  10, 510, 6^ 

UM 1,889,168    80,549,007    75,986,667  90,269,778  18,908,609  15,880,145  10,818,659 

1815 1,498,119    96,840,075    99,686,888  88,788,488  91,849,906  11  400,460  11,185,727 

18N 1,684,191    84,974,477    77,595,829  81,064,060  24,768,845  18,069,816  11,462,088 

»>7 1,690,606    79,484,068    82,894,827  78,987,867  91,880,641  12,254,897  11,796  Oil 

1888 1,741,892    88,609,824    79,264,686  67,475,044  24,248,604  12,506,041  12,148,788 

1889 1,960,796    74,499,697    79,866,6n  68,421,414  24,224,979  12,661,489  12,499,687 

tm 1,191,776    70,870,990    18,840,508  48,665,406  94,980,888  18,920,684  12,866,020 

1881 1,267,847  108,191,124    81,810,688  89,128,198  27,452,697  18,868,768  18,284,981 

1888 1,489,450  101,089,966    87,176,948  24,822,285  81,107,040  16,514,088  18,614,420 

1888 1,880,151166,118^811    90,140.488  7,001,699  83,008,844  29,049,896  14,004,780 

1884 1,766,907  196,591,882  104,886,978  4,760,082  21,076,n4  18,420,466  14,406,850 

1686 1,884,940  140,885,742  121,698,577  87,788  84,168,685  17,005,419  14,819,425 

1886 1,882,108  189,980,085  128,668,040  87,518  48,288,819  99,666,944  15,244,844 

m 1,890,680  140,969,917  117,419,876  1,878,994  18,082,648  81,798,587  15,681,447 

1^. .  ^ . .  1, 994, 640  118, 717, 404  108, 486, 616  4, 867, 660  1 9, 872, 984  31, 678, 786  16, 181 ,  087 

1889 2,090,880  169,009,189  191,098,416  11,988,786  80,899,048  90,488,547  16,598,680 

1849 2,180,764  107,141,619  182,085,946  5,125,078  16,688,868  28,827,779  17,069,468 

1841 9,180,744  187,946,177  181,851,808  6,787,398  16,957,519  96,196,840  17,600,768 

1M8 9,099,801100,168,087  104,601,584  15,028,486  19,648,967  24,861,887  18,148,580 

1848 2,168,608  164,788,799  184,846,480  26,698,968  18,066,826  810,698,891  18,718,479 

ttl4 2,989,695106,405,085  111,990,046  96,148,996  si, 604, 519  19,960,065  19,295,971 

}845 9,417,002  117,254,564  114,646,606  16,801,647  29,75,184  21,870,049  19,896,674 

1846 9,609,085  191,601,797  118,488,516  94,956,400  99,489,947  96,818,990  90,615,871 

1847 9,880,046  146,545,688  168,648,622  46,660,669  26,346,790  65,929,098  21,154,444 

1848 8,154,042  154,998,928  164,008,181  65,804,460  85,486,760  49,811,970  81,812,898 

}Sf 8,04,015  U7,867,489  145,765,820  64,704,698  81,074,847  57,681,607  82,491,805 

UBO 8,fi5,454  178,188,818  15i;80e, 720  64,888,988  48,875,796  48,009,168  88,191,876 

UH 8,779,489  997,779,865  918,868,011  69,660,895  69,812,979  48,005,879  88,878,717 

M 4,188,441818,618,282  200,641,625  66,181,699  49,728,886  46,007,896  24,675,604 

m 4,407,010  207,978,647  980,459,960  56,886,157  61,887,074  54,096,816  95,296,190 

1(»4 4,809,909  804,564,881978,841,064  47,180,606    |75, 854, 680  26,041,890 

*  **  Boring  the  war  of  the  Reroliition,  our  commerce  wu  soipended ;  after  tbe  peace  in  1788,  onr 


OdrtccD  indepeodent  sorerei^tiee  contemplated  its  own  immediate  Interesta;  some  of  the  Statea 
Oeo^red  tbe  commercia]  Intercoane  with  them  to  be  eqoalljr  free  to  all  nations,  and  they  cautiously 
KVoided  to  lay  dntlee  on  such  merchandiae  as  wae  sutijeot  to  them,  when  Imported  Into  other  States.** 
FIroin  the  records  of  the  English  custom-house :  Exports  firom  America  to  Great  Britain  1784, 
£149345;  Impnrts  to  America  from  Oreat  Britain,  £8,679,467 :  1786,  exports  £898,604,  hnportt 
f}fl^mi  1786,  exports  £448,119,  imports  £1,608,465:  1787,  exports  £698,687,  imports  £2,009,> 
111;  1788,  exports  £1,028,784,  imports  £1^686442 ;  I7F9,  exports  £1,050,198,  fanports  £2,525,298; 
1189,  export.  £1,191,071,  Imports  £8«481,778r  f  From  Haroh  4, 1789,  to  Dec.  $1, 1791. 

X  9  months  of  1848.  {  6  months  of  1848.  |  Indadlng  redemption  of  debt 


234       BSITIC«  AND  AliBAZOAN  TSAUB   A3W  TOHNAOB. 


IMPORTS  OP  TBI  PRWCIPAL  STATM  PROM  1891  tO  1853.^ 


T»w. 

1891.14,826,789 

1822.18,887,890 

1888.17,807,160 

1884.17,878,758 

1885.15,848,141 

1826.17,068,488 

1827.18,870,564 

1828.15,070,444 

1829.19, 687,744 

1880.10,458,544 

1881.14,260,066 

1888.18,118,000 

1888.19,040,911 

1884.17,672,129 

1885.19,800,878 

1886.25,681,462 

1887.19,975,667 

1888.18,800,925 

1889.19,885,228 

1840.16,618,858 

1841.20,818,008 

18tt.l7,986,488 

1848.16,789,458 

1844.20,296,087 

1845.22,781,024 

1846.24,190,968 

1817.84,477,006 

1848.28,647,707 

1849.24,745,917 

1850.80,874,684 

1851.82,715,887 

1852.88,504,789 

1868.41,867,956 


K.Toik. 
88,829,246 
85,445,628 
88,421,849 
86,118,728 
49,689,174 
88,115,680 
88,719,644 
41,927,792 
84,748,807 
85,024,070 
57,077,417 
58,214,402 
55,918,449 
78,188,594 
88,191,805 
118,258,416 
79,801,722 
68,458,906 
99,882,488 
60,440,750 
75,718,486 
65,875,604 
81,856,540 
65,079,510 
70,909,085 
74,854,288 
84,167,858 
94,526,141 
92,667,860 
111,128,584 
141,546,588 
182,829,806 
178,870,999 


Peon.  • 

8,158,929 

11,874,170 

18,096,770 

11,865,581 

15,041,797 

18,551,779 

11,212,985 

12,884,406 

10,100,168 

8,702,122 

12,124,068 

10,678,858 

10,451,250 

10,479,868 

18,889,987 

15,068,888 

11,680,111 

9,860,871 

15,060,715 

8,469,882 

10,846,698 

1,885,756 

8,760,680 

7,217,267 

8,169,227 

7,989,896 

9,587,516 

12,147,064 

10,645,500 

12,066,154 

14,166,761 

14,785,917 

18,884,410 


UarrUnd. 
4,070,848 
4,799,486 
4,946,179 
4,561,442 
4,751,816 
4,988,569 
4,405,706 
6,689,694 
4,804,186 
4,528,666 
4,826,677 
4,629,808 
6,487,057 
4,647,468 
6,647,158 
7,181.867 
7,857,068 
6,701,868 
6,995,286 
4,910,746 
6,101,818 
4,417,078 
2,479,182 
8,917,750 
8,741,804 
4,048,915 
4,488,814 
5,848,648 
4,976,781 
6,124,201 
6,660,645 
6,719,986 
6,880,078 


yfnfDU. 

1,078,480 
864,169 
661,810 
689,787 
658,562 
685,488 
481,766 
87.5,286 
895,858 
405,789 
486,522 
653,689 
690,891 
887,885 
691,966 

1,106,814 
618,888 
on,  148 
918,462 
545,065 
877,287 
816,705 
187,062 
267,654 
880,470 
209,004 
886,127 
215,061 
241,985 
426,509 
602,988 
785,856 
899,004 


8.  OarolliUL 
8,007,118  1, 
8,288,666 
2,419,101 
2,166,186 
1,892,297 
1,684,488 
1,434,106 
1,242,048 
1,189,616 
1,054,619 
1,286,168 
1,218,725 
1,617,706 
1,787^267 
1,691,806 
8,801,861 
2,610,660 
2,818,791 
8,086,077 
2,058,670 
1,657,481 
1,859,466 
1,294,769 
1,181,516 
1,148,158 
909,586 
2,580,656 
1,485,299 
1,475,695 
1,988,785 
2,061,819 
2,175,614 
1,806,517 


008,  < 

969,801 

670,705 

061,888 

848,866 

880,996 

812,808 

808,668 

860,288 

882,846 

899,940 

268,417 

818,980 

646,808 

896,040 

678,222 

774,848 

no,  068 

418,967 

481,488 

449,007 

841,764 

207,488 

806,684 

806,801 

906,496 

907,180 

217,114 

871,094 

686,964 

721,647 

474,926 

606,261 


8,879,717 

8,817,889 

4,988,326 

4,689,769 

4,880,084 

4.187,081 

4,881,645 

•.8ir,88l 

6,867.208 

7,598.088 

9,186,698 

8,871,6K 

9,080,698 

18.781.808 

17,ffl9,814 

16,117,649 

14,080,018 

8,488,808 

12,084.M8 

10,818,689 

10,866,880 

8,088,688 

8.170,018 

7,898.788 

7,854,887 

9,898,098 

9,898,990 

9,»0^498. 

10,060.897 

10,760499 

19,8K,489 

18,067,784 

18,880^981 


*  Oumot  be  leparftted  for  earlier  periods.    The  mine  of  merchan^ttse  Imported  wm  not  reqpilred 
by  the  retomg  made  to  the  Treaaiuy  prior  to  1821. 


BRITISH  AND  AIEBICill  T0NHA6E. 

TRABB  OF  GRBAT  BRITAIN  AND  THB  UNITBD  8TATBS. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  facts  in  this  statement  to  the  United 
States  Economist,  (published  by  Mr.  Kettell,  in  New  York,) 
one  of  the  best  commercial  publications  in  the  world.      ' 

The  growth  of  the  international  trade,  as  manifest  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  two  countries,  presents  some  interesting  features. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws  to 
which  British  naval  supremacy  was  attributed,  and  compare 
the  vast  tonnage  which  is  now  employed  in  the  international 
trade,  we  at  once  observe  the  influence  of  unrestricted  inter- 
course. The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
which  entered  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales  at  several 
periods: 

Tonnag$  of  ikt  United  StaUt  and  Great  Britain  entered  in  each  year. 

United  SUtes.                      Great  Britain. 

American.  Foreign.          British.  Foreign. 

1834 1,074,670  568,052  1,996,930  648,911 

1840 1,576,946  712,363  2,807,367  1,298,840 

1844 1,977,438  916,992  3,087,437  1,143,896 

J846 2,221,028  978,178  3,622,808  1,407,963 

1847 2,101,359  1,120,346  4,238,056  1,852,096 

1848 2,903,482  1,405,191  4,020,415  1,559,046 
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1849. 3,658,3Sfl  1,710,515  4,300,975  1,680,894 

1850. 3,573,016  1,775,633  4,078,544  2,035,153 

1851 3,054,349  1,939,091  4,388,245  2,599,988 

18S3 3,235,522  2,057,358  4,267,815  2,462,354 

1853 4,004,013  2,277,930  4,513,907  3,284,343 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1844,  the  quantity  of 
American  tonnage  which  entered  the  United  States  in  a  year 
nearly  doubled,  as  did  the  foreign  tonnage  which  entered  Great 
Britain.  In  the  same  period  the  British  tonnage  which  entered 
Great  Britain  increased  fifty  per  cent.  It  was  at  that  period 
that  more  liberal  commercial  legislation  came  into  operation, 
and  the  results  are  very  apparent  upon  British  shippbg. 
The  year  1847,  when  the  navigation  laws  were  suspenaed  by 
reason  of  the  famine  that  required  the  world^s  tonnage  to 
transport  a  sufficiency  of  food,  shows  a  great  increase  in  the 
foreign  tonnage  entered  Great  Britain.  Since  the  impulse 
given  to  trade  by  the  gold  discoveries,  the  American  tonnage 
entered  the  United  States  has  received  a  great  development, 
and  it  is  now  double  what  it  was  in  1844,  while  the  foreign 
tonnage  entered  the  United  States  has  increased  nearly  150 
per  cent. 

It  results  from  the  above  figures  that  the  number  of  ships 
which  bear  the  flag  that  for — 

**A  thouMnd  yean  has  braved  the  batUe  and  Uie  breeze," 

has  increased  as  much  in  the  last  twenty  years  as  in  the  pre* 
vious  **  thousand  years ;"  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  matter 
for  reflection.  Tt  is  to  be  observed  that  the  figures  for  Eftgland 
do  not  refer  to  the  coasting  trade,  but  to  regular  foreign  com- 
merce- In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the 
Canadian  and  provincial  trade  is,  strictly  speaking,  foreign,  it 
employs  a  coasting  class  of  vessels,  and  it  is  tnese  which 
mostly  swell  the  figures  of  foreign  tonnage  entered  the  United 
States.  The  following  table  distinguishes  the  countries  whence 
came  the  British  and  American  tonnage  entered  the  United 
States : 

BrUiih  and  UiUUd  Slates  tonnage  entered  United  States, 

iBI> .    , ^1881 »  , ^1818 » 

Wroaor^  BHttah.        U.  8.         Britbh.       U.  S.       Brltliih.         U.  8. 

Great  BHtalB Ul,102     600,789     60i,8M     848,»9     581,i9»     8»,081 

Cuada 087,007     900,818     514,888  1,018,279     748,0001,876,997 

El.  AmeHeaa  OokmlM 814,806      190,867      861,664       09,418     894,981      119,88ft 

BritfthWMtlBdiM 46,686       68,688       89,894.    08,868.    47,866       86,918 

MttthBaatladiM 90,699        9,608       99,907        8,908       88,970 

Australia. \ 7. 6,060  441 

Tbteie.  B.  depeodsnoiw 1,460,860  1,719,606  1,419,847  1,807,999  1,790, 664 9, 460, tn 

AUothtfOOoatrtes. 89,807     946,890     140,  OU  1,947,067     160,696  1,684,741 

ToUl  loM 1,489,707  9,668,821  1,660,869  8,064,849  1,871,910  4,004,018 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  entries  of  the  United  States  ton- 
nage firom  Great  Britain  mcreased,  since  1851,  212,000  tons; 
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and  British  tonnage  increased  20,000  tons.  The  British  ton- 
nage from  all  points  has  increased,  and  has  become  important 
from  Australia.  The  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  both 
countries  is  from  the  provinces  and  Canada,  marking  the  pro- 
gress of  that  trade  which  has  made  the  reciprocity  treaty  a 
necessity,  and  which  will  still  closer  knit  the  interest  of  both 
divisions  of  the  continent 

BRITISH  EXPORTS    TO   THB   UNITED   STATES. 

A  parliamentary  return  just  printed  gives  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  1847  to  1863 ;  the  quantities  and  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  ojE  America  ia 
following  years,  of  which  the  following  articles  comprise  the 
chief: 

, ^1847 »  , ^1860 »   4 m» . 

Declared  Declared  Dedaied 

Qaantttj.       value.      Qnantlty.    Talne.        Qnaoll^.  Talne^ 
Irani  wroagM  and  imwrtfiigbt,  £  £  £ 

'..tons.       Iir7,988  1|810,8S6       817,664  S, 885, 415       664,681  5, 87i;:SS 

OottoninannfiMtarea.:...yda.l06,600,000  8,806,108  101,260,000  8,128,061  108,600,000  8,607,006 

Unen  manoftictarea yds.  86,000,000  1,060,410  51,000,000  1,604,884  66,000,000  8,067,119 

Woolen  maniifkctuns....7di.  81,600,000  1,881,681  88,000,000  1,477,818  48,000,000  l,880,m 

Do.  do pieces.       418,861     888,866     .788,876  1,801,164       869,144 1,765,«9 

BaberdadieiTiAo 888,078 661,069 1,818,101 

AlkaUaoda ewU.       167,818       88,188       861,808     168,666       650,786     868,IK 

Salt bnshelB.    6,000,000       99,888    6,000,000       80,588    8,600,MQ     10l,6M 

Machinery  and  mlll-irork,  tn- 
dndingBteam  engines 16,948 87,819 66,60 

Total  Talne  of  exports 10,974,161  14,801,961  88,668,tf7 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  are 
rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  amount  to  one-half  of  the  rated  imports  into 
the  United  States.  As  a  consequence,  Great  Britain  takes 
one-half  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States,  which 
take  in  return  one-fourth  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  results  of 
British  industry. 

TAXABLE  PSOPERTT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  18M. 

JUprueniaiwe  iktriet.  Real  estate.  ^anroen,  CapUal.  lAeetau. 

First (5,614,060  #585,050  |^7,600  «6,705 

Second » 7,241,360       637,900  556,175  11,295 

Third 20,345,825       843,100  12,038,710  83,860 

Fourth 9,443,025       425,200  2,936,950  23,835 

Fifth 6,938,900       493,100  809,560  18,505 

Sixth 4,301,750       529,200  507,400  7,890 

Seventh 2,696,755       283,800  314,500  7,435 

li^th 2,154,150        116,400  637,900  4,797 

Nmth 2,049,300       233,200  234,400  8,970 

Tenth 6,806,000       362,500  193,700  7,250 

RealesUte 67,591,145    4,509,450    18,493,895      176,093 

Negroes 4,509,450 

Capital 18,493,895 

90,594,490 
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Stiite tax  16j«ents per  1100. .».«• ^....^ i^ |150,t90  61 

MUltazlOcenUperflOO 90,504  49 

State  licenses 176,092  00 

F6Utax 6,975  00 

TotaL 424,652  30 

In  comparing  the  abore  statement  with  the  retains  of  Ust  year,  it  will  be  ol> 
■erred  that  the  increase  of  taxable  property  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  is  $7,006,435, 
viz :  real  esUte,  |l,240,8d5  ;  slaYes,  |167,150  ;  and  capiUl,  $5,598,400.  This 
inerease  is  on  only  nine  districts ;  the  10th  (Lafayette)  is  unknown. 


COID  m  SILTEB  IN  T&B  UNITES  STATES  AT  SEVERAL  FBBIODS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  up  a  statement 
fix)in  the  best  authorities  upon  this  point,  which  is  certainly  one 
o(  great  interest. 


MILLIONS   or    BPtClB. 

Year. 

Antboiity. 

Ciicohitiag. 

Inbaidn. 

total. 

1816 

m 

$15  to  19 

$22itoS6 

Crawford  &  Gallatin. 

1819. 

8 

29 

37 

Crawford. 

1819 

15 

Congressional  report. 
GalUUn. 

1890. . • •  • . 

si"" 

19 
22} 

1829 

314 

Woodbury. 

1830 

10 

22 

32 

Gallatin. 

1830 

8 

15 

23 

Enfold. 

1833. 

12 

30} 

42} 

Congressional  report. 

1833 

4 

25 

29 

Taney. 

1836. 

25 

40 

65 

Woodbury. 

1837 

35 

38 

73 

Woodbury. 

1838 

52J 
42 

35 
45 

87 

Woodbury. 

Hasard  (Gomml  Reeriiter.) 

1840 

1841 

1844 

50 
35  to  45 

50 

33 
35 
50 

83 

70  to  80 

100 

Woodbury, 

Gouffe  (Jour,  of  Banking.) 
Hunt  (Merch'te*Magazine) 
Bank  returns  and  estimates. 

1845 

53 

44 

96 

1846 

55 

42 

97 

Do.                   do. 

1847 

85 

35 

120 

Do.                    do. 

1848. 

66 

46 

112 

gan  to  operate.) 

Bank  retumaaad  esUmatee. 

1849..*... 

77 

43 

120 

Do.                   do. 

1850. 

109 

45 

154 

Do.                   do. 

1851 

138 

48 

186 

Do.                   do. 

185S...... 

204 
236 
241 

EMJmatm. 

1853^ 

ESstimatee. 

1854 

181 

60 

Bank  retiunsand  estimates. 

1.  That  it  is  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  State  gov- 
emmentSi  by  their  combined  action,  to  cause  specie  nearly  to 
disappear  from  circulation.  To  effect  this  object  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  sanction  the  issue  of  notes  of  small  denomina- 
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tions,  receive  bank  notes  in  public  payments,  and  let  the 
banks  have  the  free  use  of  the  public  funds.  From  1821  to 
1831,  inclusivei  a  period  in  which  paper  money  banldng  had 
the  undivided  support  of  the  federsd  and  State  governments, 
the  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  though  they  amounted  to  more 
than  seventy-six  millions,  were  exceeded  by  the  exports  in 
the  sum  of  about  three  millions  and  a  half.  There  was,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  less  gold  and  silver  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  this  period  than  there  was  at  the 
beginning,  though  in  the  interim  the  population  had  greatly 
increased. 

2.  That  it  is  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
governments,  by  their  combined  action,  to  increase  the  araoont 
of  specie  in  the  country  to  any  amount  that  is  desirable. 
About  the  year  1832  the  United  States  government  made 
some  change  in  its  policy,  and  while  the  exports  of  spede 
firom  1832  to  1838,  inclusive,  were  about  thirQr  millions,  they 
were  exceeded  by  the  imports  m  the  large  sum  of  forty-five 
millions. 

Whenever  there  is  an  eflfective  demand  for  specie,  it  flows 
in  abundandy.  In  1843  the  amount  imported  was  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  and  in  1847  it  was  still  greater.  If  we 
retain  permanently  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  specie  im- 
ported firom  foreign  countries,  and  received  firom  CaUfomia,  it 
IS  owing  entirely  to  the  excessive  use  of  bank  notes  and  other 
forms  of  bank  credit. 

N.  B. — ^The  estimates  for  1854  are  founded  on  returns  of 
deposites  at  the  mint  and  its  branches,  and  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, up  to  September  30,  the  returns  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  not  having  been  received. 


COHIERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IgM-1884. 


IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

186a.  1864. 

Cotton 109,456,404  93,596,290 

ManofiLctures  .  22,599,930  26,179,503 

Rawprodace..    1.835,264  2,602,301 

Specie 23,S48,535  38,062,570 


1668.  1854. 

Speoia 4,201,382      6,906,162 

Free  goodi. .  • .  27,182,152    26,327,660 
Dutiable  goodB.236,595,113  272,546,431 


267,978,647  305,780,253 


Total  domeBtic.213,417,697  252,047,806 
Foreign  gQQ(U^.  13.620,120  21,715,464 
Foreign  specie.    3,938,340      3434,730 

Total  exports.  .230,975,157  376,896,000 


18S1.  18B8.  1888.  186^ 

Products  of  the  sea |3,294,691  12,282,342  #3,279,413  13,044,301 

forest 7,847,022  7,864,220  7,915,259  11,646,571 

agrieultoie..   24,369,210  26,378,872  33,463,573  66,900,994 

tobacco  ....     9,219,251  10,091,263  11,319,819  10,016,046 


OAI^VMTOH-T-liaBUiB— BALTIMOBS*  239 

COIIlttCB  OF  GALTBSTON. 

The  GiTilian  estimates  the  pvaoent  population  of  GalYMton  as  veTfnnr  upon 
89OOO.  Six  Bteamshipa  connect  with  New  Orleans  and  Indianola;  6  sau-ships,  16 
baib,  3  brigs,  59  schooners,  11  sloops,  connect  regularly  with  northern  and  other 
eoaatwiae  ports  and  Europe;  14  steamboats  with  the  interior  of  Texas.  In  the 
hust  commercial  year  71  steamship  arrivals,  17  sail-ships,  51  barks,  32  brigs,  and 
73  schooners  are  reported. 

PRODUCE  RECBITBD.  - 

1800.  1851..  ISn.  1608.  1804. 

GottoB,  bales 26,355       35,394       52,794       60,892  84,173 

Suff&r,  hogsheads 2,782         1,036         1,329         4,076  4,754 

MolMes,  barrels 2,427  1,990         2,576         6,086  5,298 

Homed  cattle ^ 2,904         5,507         3,429         2,672  5,957 

Hides 14^.092        14,656        13,222        14,146  13,224 

Pecans,  bushels 1,525  394         5,362       13,632  13,224 

Wool,  (no  report  previous  to  18o4,)  bales 102 

Cotton  rope,  (in  its  infancy,)  bales.  ••.••.••.• • 92 

Of  cotton  crop  of  1854,  exported  to  Europe,  bales 16,139 

Balance  to  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelpbia,  and  the  North 68,034 

nrCRBAiB   OF   COTTON  CROP. 

Prom  1850  to  1851,  (bales)  ....  9,139  I  Prom  1852  to  1853,  (bales) 8,098 

Prom  1851  to  1852,. .  -do 17,400  |  From  1853  to  1854, . .  .do 23,281 

Aggregate  increase  in  four  years.. 57,918 

Average  annual  increase  in  four  years 14,479 


COIHBtCB  OF  HOBILB  IN  1861  AHD  18§4. 

Export  of  cotton  to  foreign  ports  in  1854,  336,963  bales,  against  345,930  bales 
in  1853 :  value,  in  1853,  |f6,198,442,  in  1854,  |14,676,342.  Of  the  exports  in 
1854,  231,230  bales  were  to  Britain,  76,752  to  Prance,  8,538  to  Spain,  and  20,443 
to  other  foreign  ports. 

RSCAPITULATIOW  POR  THE  LAST    PIVB  TBARt. 

180S-1M          1868-V8          1601-ttt          1800-'51  XStf-'OS 

Great  BriUin 232,730       237,292       306,002       249,897  162,219 

France 76,752         87,824         97,753  *      45,460  39,968 

Other  foreign  ports....      28,981         20,814         27,091         26,420  11,977 

Total  foreign 336,963       345,930       430,846       321,777       214,164 

United  States  ports..    178,668       195,271        143,894        114,451        128,872 

Total 515,631        541,201        574,650       436^228       343,046 


In  1854,  25,980  barrels  ef  whiskey  were  imported  .into  Mobile,  168,732  sacks 
of  salt,  8,970  hogsheads  of  sugar,  13,975  barrels  of  pork,  16,483  kegs  of  lard, 
26,075  bales  of  hay,  186,232  sacks  of  00m,  55,870  sacks  ^of  oats,  21,907  bags  of 
eofiee,  17,791  hogsheads  of  bacon,  24,186  coils  of  rope,  and  23,450  pieces  of 

^refgn  imports  into  Mobile  in  1854,  |795,653.  Receipts  of  obtton  by  Ala- 
iver,  254,990  bales,  by  Tombigee  214,445,  by  Black  Warrior  62,191,  hr 
,  railroad,  &c. ,  7,058.    Stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard  31st  August,  1854, 


^^^u 
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Exports  of  lumber  ill  the  same  period,  12,606,805  ftet,  of  which  4,263  were  to 
Che  West  Indies,  5,465,692  to  Texas,  and  over  1,000,000  to  Philadelpbia,  etc. 

GOIIBIGB  OF  BAITIHOBB,  1861  AND  1864. 

0KAIN  AND   GUANO. 

RsccipTt  or  oRAiN. — ^The  receipts  of  grain  show  in  the  gross  an  increase  as 
eorapared  with  1853— the  figures  bmng  for  1853,  8,275,459  bushels,  and  for  1854, 
8,351,659  bueheis.    TUs  escoess  is  caused  by  the  large  receipts  of  com  and  oats ; 
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the  receipts  of  wheat  ftUinff  below  those  of  1868.    Theibllowfiig  is  the  eompen- 
tive  receipts  of  grain  at  BaUimore  for  the  four  years  past: 

1851.                   1869.                    18B8.  IflBB. 

Wheat. 2,600,000       3,451,150       3,4n,9e5  2,&23.5» 

Com 2,650,000       3,745,900       3,906,494  4,641,100 

Oats ^ 450,000          800,000           780,000  1,004,000 

Rye 150,000           165,000           160,000  176,000 

Peas 15,000            10,000             13,000  7,000 

Beans 3,000              5,000              4,000  1,000 

Total 5,868,000       8,177,050       8,275,459       8351,689 

The  foreign  and  coastwise  exports  of  com  show  an  increase  this  year  over  those 
of  1850  of  about  700,000  bushels,  but  those  of  wheat  have  fallen  oflT  upwards  of 
300,000  bushels  since  last  year. 

Tbe  ouako  trade. — ^The  very  extensive  increase  in  the  use  of  guano  as  a  fer- 
tilizer of  tiie  earth  has  caused  the  trade  in  it  to  become  exceedingly  important. 
The  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  the  past  year  loaded  with 
guano  was  135,  mostly  ships  of  the  lugest  class.  Assuming  tne  freight  paid  to 
loose  from  Peru  to  ba  an  average  of  |28  per  ton,  tbe  freight  money  alone  amouols 
to  $]  ,625,000.-  The  whole  value  of  guano  imported  from  Pera,  at  |50  per  ton,  is 
43,150,000,  and  that  from  other  ports,  at  |25  per  ton,  is  over  |255,000,  makiiy 
the  value  of  the  guano  imported  into  Baltimore  the  past  year  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  largest  import  of  guano  has 
been  into  Baltimore,  and  without  coreect  data,  it  is  assumed  that  the  qoanti^ 
imported  equals  that  of  all  tbe  other  cities  in  the  Union.  At  the  close  of  tne  year 
the  supply  on  hand  is  very  large,  beinff  computed  to  be  about  40,000  tons,  or 
about  hair  the  whole  import  of  the  year.  The  market  in  the  spring  will  therefore 
open  with  a  stock  sufficient  to  meet  almost  aay  demand,  but  in  Uie  mean  time 
supplies  are  not  expected  to  continue  as  freely  as  heretofore,  as  it  is  understood 
that  but  few  vessels  have  been  chartered  to  proceed  to  the  islands  within  the  past 
three  months.  We  subjoin  the  import  for  the  past  year  and  for  several  yean  pre- 
vious: 

Imports  of  Chtano  for  1854. — ^Peruvian,  58,927;  Mexican,  6,614;  African,  697; 
total,  69,168  tons. 

tmports  of  Ptrwtiangumio  into  BaUimore  Jbr  Hx  yearx.— 1849,  2,700  tons;  1850, 
6,800;  1851,  25,000;  1852,  52,500;  1853,  32,152;  1854,  68,727. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COIKEKCUI  COHTENTION. 

The  third  session  of  this  convention  was  held  on  the  eighth  of  January  at  BTev 
Orleans,  but  the  full  report  of  its  proceedings  do  not  reach  us  in  time  for  the 
present  issue  of  .the  Review.  Haviiijg  given  Die  flill  report  of  each  previous  ses- 
sion we  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  this.  Such  bodies  have  done  mucn  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  south,  and  we  trust  to  see  them  continued  in  all  of  our  great 
-cities.  They  give  an  impulse  to  public  opinion,  and  are  almost  sure  to  keep  it  in 
the  right  direction. 

Over  one  hundred  delegates  attended  the  New  Orleans  meeting,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  Mayor  Lewis.     General  Lamar,  of  Texas,  was  af&rlrards  elected 
President.    The  railroad  to  the  Pacific  was  a  primary  object  of  attention.    Albeit 
ike,  of  Arkansas,  ably  discossed  the  subject, 


Resolutions  were  offered  calling  upon  Conp^ress  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the  Penmsala  of- Florida,  and  asking  libsiml 
appropriations  from  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gul^  for  the 
same  purpose;  also  favoring  a  material  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  recommend- 
ing the  southern  members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  an  entire  abolition  of  the  duties 
on  railroad  iron;  ahw,  requesting  the  establishment  of  a  navy  yard  at  Memphis. 

Erratum — Tonnt$ge  qf  the  United  5talcs.— Since  the  appearance  of  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  fori854,  we  find  that  the  total 
at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  estimated  at  5,0()0,000  tons,  instead  of  5,600,000, 
as  given  in  two  places  in  the  Jannarjr  number.  We  followed,  in  that  number,  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  Washin^fton  letter  writers  for  a  leading  oonuner- 
cial  journal,  and  peicaive  that  he  was  m  enor.  Tbe  efiioial  statonent  wUl  ap- 
pear in  our  next. 


JRtitiiif,  JIansfiKftirM,  auk  Intmiai  ImiHtovettiftttB. 


GOLD. 

The  gold  regions  of  the  United  States  are  two :  the  "Appa- 
lachian gold  field,"  and  the  California,  or  "  Sierra  Nevada  gold 
field."  Grold  in  the  Appalachian  mountains  is  first  mentioned 
in  Je£fers<Hi's  Notes  on  Virmnia.  It  was  first  obtained  in  North 
Carolina  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  precise  date  of 
its  first  discovery  is  unknown.  In  1799  a  lump  described  as 
of  the  size  "of  a  small  gonoothing-iron,"  was  K)und  in  North 
Carolina.  About  100  pounds  of  gold  had  been  found  in  that 
State  up  to  the  year  1830.  The  first  native  gold  of  Uiis  coun- 
try was  coined  at  the  United  State?  mint  in  1825,  and  up  to  18^ 
fimr-fifths  of  our  gold  coin  was  from  native  metal.  From  1804 
to  1827  North  Carolina  hed  fumidiied  all  the  gold  produced  in 
this  country,  amounting  to  $110,000.  In  1829,  Virginia  fur- 
nished $2,500  worth,  and  South  Carolina  $3,500— the  first 
from  theee  States.  In  1830,  Georgia  made  her  first  deposite, 
to  the  amount  of  $212,000.  There  were  then  some  six  or 
sev^i  thousand  persons  engaged  in  gold-washing  in  that  State. 
North  Carolina  had  nine  dmerent  phtcers;  and  in  South  Caro- 
lina about  200  persons  were  engaged  in  the  business,  but  with 
small  success.  In  1838,  gold  was  considered  so  abundant  in 
the  southern  States,  that  die  government  established  three  mints 
for  the  coina^  of  bullion,  one  in  North  Carolina,  one  in  Geor- 
gia, cmd  one  in  New  Orleans. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  Appalachian  field  attained  its 
maximum  in  the  period  from  1828  to  1845,  and  then  declined 
rapidly  till  1853.  In  1836  four  gold  mines  were  worked  in 
Virginia,  but  the  jrield  was  small.  In  South  Carolina,  in  1848, 
there  were  eleven  mines,  but  they  only  produced  about 
S50,000  annually.  Virdnia,  from  1830  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  produced  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  gold  an- 
nually. Some  of  the  most  promising  mines  in  the  State  have 
recently  been  purchased  by  English  companies,  who  will  soon 
test  their  capabilities.  The  results  of  the  speculation  are  not 
yet  known.  There  are  now  eleven  mines  in  operation  in  the 
State.  North  Carolina  is  still  considered  to  t)e  the  richest  in 
gold  mines.  .  Several  new  companies  have  recently  been  or- 
ganized. The  Gold  Hill  mines  of  North  Carolina  are  the 
richest  in  the  Atlantic  States.  A  New  York  company,  with  a 
eapital  of  $1,000,000,  is  now  working  them.  They  have  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  340  feet,  and  the  auriferous  quartz  is  found 
to  be  richer  and  more  abundant  the  deeper  they  go.  These 
7 
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mines  have  yielded  $1,500,000  since  184S.  There  are  oine 
mining  companies  now  in  the  State. 

Gold  mining  in  South  Carolina  was  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, until  the  richness  of  the  Dom  mine  was  discovered,  in 

1852.  It  is  owned  by  a  single  individaal,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  gold  mine  in  the  Atlantic  Stales.  Some  of  the  best  ore 
is  worth  $2,000  per  bushel;  at  this  mine  a  jrield  of  $5  per  100 
pounds  is  thought  to  be  a  poor  one.  Up  to  1853  an  amount 
equal  to  8300,000  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  an  excava- 
tion a  little  over  300  feet  long,  12  deep,  and  15  wide.  The 
richness  of  the  mine  is  now  tnought  to  oe  declining. 

Georgia  produced  $500,000  worth  of  gold  annually  uutil 

1853,  when  the  amount  had  declined  to  $58,896.  Some  of  the 
abandoned  mines  have  been  recently  resumed. 

Tennessee  and  Alabama  have  yielded  a  few  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  gold  annually  for  the  last  20  years,  but  the  prospects 
for  the  future  are  poor. 

New  Mexico  is  probably  rich  in  gold.  Near  Santa  ¥6  there 
are  two  placers  wnich  have  yielded  from  $30,000  to  $250,000 
per  annum,  when  worked.  But  little  is  known,  as  yet,  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  New  Mexico,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  con- 
siderable. 

Of  Cali/omia  we  need  not  speak,  for  it  is  of  wide-world  re- 
nown— a  perfect  El  Dorado,  such  as  even  fable  has  scarcely 
been  able  to  describe.  There  even  the  most  extravagant 
dreams  of  hidden  treasures  have  been  realized.  The  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines  of  California  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
great  events  of  the  19th  century.  Its  influence  upon  the 
march  of  civilization  has  been  so  ^eat,  that  we  may  say  that 
it  is  the  last  link  added  to  the  chain  connecting  America  with 
Asia;  it  has  led  directly  to  the  opening  ot  Japan.  The 
moment  it  was  known  that,  in  California,  unlimited  quantities 
of  gold  could  be  had  for  the  mere  digging,  thousands  flocked 
thither  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  whole  world  was  bent  on 
California. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  long  known  to  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  before  the  Mexican  war.  A  mine  was  worked 
near  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Baric,  in  1843 ;  and  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  were 
brought  from  California  more  than  oO  years  ago.  But  it  re- 
quired the  eyes  of  an  Anglo-American  to  see  how  long  and 
broad  the  California  mines  were;  Spanish  eyes  had  been  wan* 
dering  over  the  country  some  200  years  without  seeing  any- 
thing remarkable. 
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The  year  1848  is  memorable  in  ihe  annals  of  gold  digging; 
for  in  that  year  it  was  that  a  few  inquisitive  Americans,  in  the 
month  of  February,  caught  the  first  glimpse,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento, near  Sutter's  Fort,  of  the  as  yet  untold  treasures  of 
California  gold.  They  had  just  dug  a  mill-race  for  letting  the 
water  of  the  American  river  upon  the  wheel  of  a  new  saw- 
mill. The  first  water  that  flowed  through  exposed  to  their 
eyes  the  glittering  dust.  They  endeavored  to  keep  the  se- 
cret, but  in  vain;  the  entire  population  of  San  Francisco, 
then  only  a  few  hundreds.  Governor  Mason  and  all,  rushed 
headlong  to  the  "diggings."  All  California  was  aroused,  and 
when  Governor  Mason  arrived,  he  found  the  diggings  a  place 
of  the  utmost  excitement.  All  California  was  there,  to  the 
number  of  some  4,000,  and  they  were  taking^^irot  the  gold  at 
the  rate  of  fi-om  $30,000  to  $40,000  worth  per  day!  From 
February  to  tHe  next  November,  after  the  discovery,  they  had 
taken  out  fi-om  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  Single  individuals 
averaged  from  five  to  ten  ounces  per  day,  and  often  as  many 
pounds. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  in  the  Atlantic  States,  of  these 
wonderfiil  gatherinfi;s  of^  gold,  the  tide  of  emigration  to  Cali- 
fornia was  overwhelming ;  and,  at  the  end  of  1849,  less  than 
two  years  after  the  discovery,  the  4,000  diggers  had  increased 
to  50,000  Americans  and  5,000  foreigners. 

During  the  years  1848  and  1849,  $40,000,000  were  obtained 
from  the  wastungs. 

California,  with  all  its  miners,  exhibits,  as  yet,  no  symptoms 
of  exhaustion.  It  still  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  gold- 
producing  countries  of  the  globe.  How  much  gold  California 
has  thus  far  produced  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  quantity  of  gold  that  has  been  deposited  in 
the  United  States  mint,  and  aU  its  branches,  by  Calfomia  and 
all  the  other  States,  since  the  earliest  discoveries  of  gold  in 
North  America:* 

*  General  Rafael  Espinoea,  g;ovemor  of  Lower  California,  has  recenUj  discoy* 
end  rich  gold  and  nlver  mines  near  San  JosS,  Lower  California.  One  silver 
mine  of  immense  richness  is  spoken  of,  the  moath  of  which  was  closely  covered 
with  decayed  wood,  showing  that  it  had  been  worked  at  some  remote  period. 
Xear  the  mine  stands  an  old  dilapidated  house,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  specimens  of  antique  painting  in  Indian  colors,  and  inside  the  walls  is  a 
huge  tree,  towering  in  solitary  majesty.  A  coal  mine  of  uncommon  richness  has 
recently  been  discovered  this  side  of  Cape  St.  Lucas.  The  discoverer  is  taking 
steps  to  secure  it  from  the  Mexican  government,  when  he  proposes  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  It  is  within  eight  days  sail  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  near  a  good  landing. 
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Years. 

Virginia. 

North 
Carolina 

South 
Carolina. 

GMigia. 

Tentto»- 

0ee. 

Total  fi»6tek 
jear. 

1804- '23. 

#47,000 

'5  000 

17000 

20,000 

21,000 

46,000 

134,000 

204,000 

294,000 

458,000 

475,000 

380,000 

263,500 

148,100 

116,900 

5,000 

17,000 

S9),0Q0 

21,000 

46,000 

140  000 

466,000 

580,000 

678,000 

896,000 
696,500 

mooo 

282,000 

r      435,100 

404,906 

426,185 

1824..... 



1826 

1837 

1828 

1829 

42,500 
24,000 
26,000 
34,000 

104,000 
62,000 
60,400 
62,000 
52,100 
55,000 
57,600 
38,995 
25,736 
42,163 
48,148 
40,595 
86,783 
55,536 
67,736 
57  886 

129,382 
65,991 
69,052 
83,626 
52,200 

'"'mIsoo 

26,000 
82,000 
45,000 
66,000 
38,000 
42,000 
55  200 
29,400 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

$212,000 
176  000 
140  000 
216,000 
415,000 
319,900 
901  400 
63,600 

"iiiooo 

1000 

7000 

3,000 

'lOO 

300 

1839 

1840 

1841 

542,117 

777,097 

1,045,445 

967,200 

1,019,381 

1  129,357 

889,085 

896,675 

7,079,144 

36,938,314 

56,540,612 

54,506,963 

55,692,051 

1842 

1843 

2,899,505 

406,044 

3,562,033 

50,446 

1844 

1845 

1846. •... 

******** 

1847..... 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

*"473,'543 
485,793 
355,523 
326,883 
403,295 
275,622 

40,577 
24,564 
19,459 
41,052 
126,982 
99,317 

257,063 
236,349 
209,587 
157,213 
96,542 
58,896 

7,161 
5,180 
1,607 
2,377 
750 
149 

1854,3  m' 

1,403,431 
ths     4,631 

7,848,664 
62,332 

1,085,491 

8;oa 

6,361,583 
4,167 

79,970 

224,392,334 
11,111,098 

The  foUomnff  amounts  are  included  in  the  total :  •^loioma— 1155,107  from 
1837  to  1847  ;  1848,  $14,462  ;  1849,  $10,700  ;  1850,  $6,538  ;  1851,^,962;  1852, 
$254  ;  total,  $l91,m  JVWv  JlfexJca— 1848,  $682 ;  1649,  $32,869  ;  1850,  $5,392 ; 
1851,  $890 ;  1852,  $814;  1853,  3,632;  total,  $44,299.  Cfr^oti— 1853,  $13,535; 
first  three  months  of  1854,  $445.     Califorma— 1848,  $45,301 ;  1849,  $6,151,360; 

L1850,  $36,273,097;  1851,  $55,936,232;  1852,  i53,794,700 ;  1853,  $55,113,487; 
total,  $207,316,177  ;  first  quarter  of  1854,  $11,031,479.  There  were  also  received, 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  in  the  whole  period  at  the  mint  $48,161. 
From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  1854  there  had  been  deposited  in  the  United  States 
mints  the  following  amounts : 

From  the  Atlantic  states $16,970,162 

New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  various  sources • 105,995 

California - 207,316,177 

224,383,334 

The  actual  manifested  shipments  of  gold  from  California 
fall  short  of  the  above  two  hundred  and  seven  millions  by 
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$3,560,000,  which  is  the  amount  carried  away  by  passengers 
in  small  and  large  sums. 

The  following  table,  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Whitney's 
Metailic  VfeaUh  of  the  United  States^  is  an  approximation  to 
the  ^rand  total  of  the  gold  produced  by  California  up  to  the  be-» 
ginnmg  of  1854,  most  of  the  items  being  from  actual  returns : 

Deposited  in  United  SUtee  Mint  and  branches  up  to  Deo.  31, 1853.1207,316,177 
Shipments  to  ibreign  ports  in  1848, 1649,  and  1850,  (estimated) ...  10, 000, 000 
Taken  out  of  the  country  by  foreign  miners,  chiefly  Mexicans,  in 

1848  and  1849,  (estimated) 10,000,000 

Shipped  to  Eoiope  in  1851 ^.... ....••.•« 3,392,760 

Shipped  to  South  American  ports  in  1851 •««.v 2,372,000 

Shipped  to  Europe  in  1852. , •      6,000,000 

Shipped  to  South  America  and  Asiatic  ports  in  1854 • 1,000,000 

Shipped  to  England  in  1853 •  5,000,000 

Shipped  to  other  ports  in  1853 1,600,000 

In  circulation  in  CaBfomia,  in  transitu^  and  otherwise  absorbed,  (es- 

mated) • 13,319,063 

260,000,000 

This  enormous  sum  of  gold  was  produced  by  the  mines  of 
California  between  1848  and  1853,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

Iba.  troy. 

Inld48,  |g,000,000,ropresentiBg  of  pure  gold m 20,150 

IS^t  20, 000, OOO.. •••  .do. .••.*•  .do. .do.**.** ••••••••••••••••  •  80,600 

1850,  45,000,000. •••• .do. ••*. •••do. .do. ••«•••••••••••••••••• •  181,400 

1851,  65,000,000 do do..do 262,000 

1852,  62,500,000 .do .dc.do 252,000 

1853,  62,500,000 .do do^.do. 252,000 

260,000,000  1,048,150 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
cold  regions  of  the  United  States  and  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
duction, we  now  proceed  to  glance  at  the  principal  gold 
regions  of  other  countries : 

The  gold  mines  of  Jlttwia  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  and  in  the 
Caucasus.  The  western  slo]pe  of  the  Ural  yield  but  little. 
Formerly,  gold  was  found  m  the  region  about  Archangel, 
but  these  mines  have  not  been  worked  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  The  gold  mines  of  the 
Ural  and  of  eastern  Siberia  have  acquired,  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  great  importance.  The  mines  of  east- 
era  Siberia  are  by  far  superior  to  those  in  the  Ural,  the  amount 
of  ^Id  found  in  the  latter  being  to  that  of  the  former  as  1  to  6. 
The  Ural  gold  region  extends  over  a  surface  thus  far  un- 
known, new  mines  being  constantly  discovered.  Gold  was 
first  discovered  in  these  mountains  in  1774,  but  the  exploitation 
of  the  mines  assumed  no  importance  until  181^.  The 
greatest  amount  of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  washings  of  the 
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sands,  the  yield  of.whidi  is  veiy  small  ordinarilyi  128f000 
parts  of  sand  giving  only  one  part^gold- 

From  1823  to  1839  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  mountains 
produced  432  Russian  pounds  weight  of  gold,  equal  %o  389^ 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  total  value  of  tne  gold  produced  by 
all  the  mines  of  Russia  from  1819  to  1848,  inclusive,  was 
223,900,000  roubles  of  silver,  equal  to  $167,925,000.  Their 
production  in  1848  was  21,637,300  roubles  of  silver,  equal  to 
$16,227,975.*  Up  to  1850  the  Ural  gold  washings  have 
yielded  only  932,270  pounds  troy  of  gold.  The  government 
first  commenced  their  exploitation  in  1814.  The  Russian 
gold  mines  are  thought  now  to  be  on  the  decline. 

In  England  undlrdand  gold  is  found  in  many  places  in 
very  small  quantities^  The  Romans  mined  extensively  for 
gold  in  Wales,  but  not  with  much  success.  In  the  reign  of 
J  ames  V.  several  hundred  men  were  employed  in  washing 
the  sands  of  Duminesshire  for  gold,  but  with  what  success  we 
are  not  informed.  Gold  is  still  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  it  has  been  observed  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Some  years  ago  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  22  ounces  was 
found  in  the  Wicklow  mountains  of  Ireland,  which  created  an 
immense  excitement.  A  gold  mining  company  was  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  a  large  capital  wasted  in  endeavoring  to 
fiod  the  lodes  in  which  the  precious  metal  originated. 

Previous  to  the  year  1853  the  entire  amount  of  gold  pro- 
duced by  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  four  ounces  per  an- 
num. Since  1853  the  appearance  in  England  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  The  Gold  Boch  oj  Great  Britain  and  Irdand^^^  by  John 
Calvert,  filled  with  the  most  extraordinary  stories  of  golden 
treasures  existing  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  has 
created  an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the  English  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  Mr.  Calvert's 
golden  dreams  have  as  jet  been  realized.  Great  Britain  is  de- 
cidedly poor,  in  gold  mines. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Germany.  Some  of  its  gold  mines 
have  been  worked  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The 
principal  mines  are  in  I'ransyivania,  Hungary,  Salzburg,  Ty- 
rol, Styria,  and  Bohemia.  The  entire  production  in  18^  was 
2,682  pounds;  in  1848,  5,645  pounds,  and  the  yield  for  1854 
is  estimated  at  6,000  pounds. 

In  France  the  sands  of  the  Rhine  continue  to  be  washed  ibr 
gold,  but  only  on  a  small  scale.    Formerly  the  yield  was  very 

*  Etudes  tur  Us  Forces  Prodiutives  de  la  Russie,  par  M.  L.  de  Tegobonki^  vol. 
i ,  pp.  278-394.    This  work  is  official. 
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considerable.  In  1846  the  gold  washings  of  France  yielded 
only  about  $9,000.  There  is  no  gold,  in  fact,  found  in  France 
worth  mentioning.  The  poorest  spot  in  CaliJfomia  is  richer  in 
gold  thafi  all  France. 

Spain,  in  ancient  time,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  Pliny,* 
Strabo,  and  other  ancient  writers,  was  immensely  rich  in  s^old. 
It  was  found  both  in  the  solid  rock  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
rivers — ^in  those  of  the  Tagus  and  Douro.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny,  A.  D.  23,  Spain  was  the  richest  go^d  coimtry  known. 
Galkcia  and  the  Asturias  yielded  20,000  of  gold  annually. 
From  Pliny's  account  of  mining  operations,  it  appears  that  m 
those  remote  times,  1800  years  ago,  not  only  were  the  ancients 
well  vers^  in  smelling,  but  that  me  arts  ofcupeUin^  and  amah- 
gamating  were  iiilly  understood  and  practiced.  Diodorus  and 
rliny  speak  of  these  arts  as  being  then  of  the  most  ancient 
origin. 

The  gold  mining  operations  of  the  ancients  in  Spain  ex- 
tended over  a  large  surface,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
day.  The  places  worked  seem  to  have  been  thorougnly  ex- 
hausted; but  Spain  still  contains  ^old  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, though  the  amount  produced  is  smalL  If  Spanish  indus- 
try at  the  present  day  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans,  gold 
would  unaoubtedly  be  produced  by  them  in  large  quantities. 
The  sands  of  their  rivers  still  produce  gold,  but  the  washings 
are  confined  to  the  river  Sil  and  Salor,  which  yield  only  about 
$8,000  per  annum. 

Italy  contains  gold;  and  mines  which  were  worked  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  still  continue  to  yield  gold.  The  sands  of  the 
Po  still  contain  gold.  The  principal  gold  operations  of  Italy 
are  at  present  carried  on  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  The  gold 
mines  of  the  province  of  Ossola,  still  worked,  must  have  been 
very  rich  in  ancient  times;  for  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Ro- 
man Senate  forbid  over  5,000  slaves  being  employed  in  them 
lest  the  price  of  gold  should  be  reduced  by  the  large  quantity 
produced.  In  1829  these  mines  yielded  only  250  pounds  troy. 
A  French  company  has  recently  commenced  working  a 
gold  mine  near  Genoa. 

In  Central  Asia  ^old  is  found  in  various  localities.  In  1851 
the  Russians  established  gold  washings  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
sands  of  the  rivers  of  this  re^on  were  washed  for  sold  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  Thibet  is  also  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
gold*    The  rivers  of  the  western  portion  of  that  country  are 

*  MeUllifl,  plnmbi,  ferri,  aerii,  argenti,  aari  tota  fenne  Hispania  aoaUt.— C* 
PUnii  Seeundi,  Hist.  Mundi,  lib.  iii.  4. 
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especially  referred  lo  as  abounding  in  auriferous  sands.  They 
are  estimated  to  yield  about  10,000  ounces  annually. 

Southern  Asia^  that  is,  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayaa  chain 
of  mountains,  in  ancient  tinaes,  yielded  vast  amount?  of  gold. 
By  many  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  is  thought  to  have  been  some- 
where in  Southern  Asia.  Gold  is  still  found  in  many  localities 
in  India.  The  washings  of  the  Burrampooter  are  estimated 
to  yield  from  30,000  to  40,000  ounces  annually.  Many  of  the 
streams  of  the  Burman  empire  produce  gold.  Ava  produces 
about  2,000  pounds  annually.  The  Malayan  peninsula  is  re- 
presented as  rich  in  gold. 

In  China  and  Japan  there  is  much  gold,  though  we  have  no 
very  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount  of  their  production.  The 
Japanese  government  forbids  the  exportation  of  gold.  The 
gold-bearing  formations  of  Siberia  enter  into  China,  but  they 
are  little  worked  by  the  Chinese,  the  government  having  sus- 
pened  mining  operations  "  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
circidation."  This  fact,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Chinese 
political  economy,  shows  that  these  mines  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing abundantly. 

Borneo  has  extensive  gold  washings.  About  5,000  Chinese 
are  engaged  in  the  washings  of  the  western  coast;  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  the  annual  produc- 
tion is  $5,000,000.  The  othef  East  India  islands  also  produce 
considerable  quantities  of  gold.  Gold  dust  is  very  abundant 
in  Sumatra^  and  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic. 

The  whole  product  of  Southern  Asia,  including  the  East  In- 
dia islands,  is  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,000  pounds  an- 
nually. 

Africa^  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  travellers  who  have 
penetrated  to  the  interior,  is  rich  in  gold.  Owing  to  the  climate 
chiefly,  all  attempts  to  engage  in  mining  operations  have  proved 
disastrous.  The  gold  washings  of  Nubia,  Senegambia,  and 
Bambuk,  are  important.  According  to  Russegger,  who  tra- 
velled through  Nubia  in  1838,  the  great  cham  of  mountains 
which  traverse  the  interior  of  Africa  from  ENE.  to  WSW., 
contains  large  amounts  of  gold  of  a  remarkably  yellow  color, 
and  of  a  very  pure  quality.  The  annual  production  of  Africa 
at  the  present  time  is  about  4,000  pounds.  The  next  El 
Dorado  will  probably  be  in  Africa. 

Australia^  as  all  know,  is  now  second  only  to  California  as 
a  gold-bearing  country.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia 
illustrates  the  value  of  geological  science.  Mr.  Murchison, 
in  examining  the  Austrsdian  cordillera,  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Australia,  discovered  such  a  remarkable  resemblance 
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between  the  geological  position  and  mineralogical  character  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Australian  and  Uralian  corailleraSf  that  he 
predicted  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia.  Cornish  miners 
immediaffely  began  to  ^'prospect/'  and  gold  was  discovered. 
Mr.  Murchison,  soon  after  his  geologi<^  surveys,  wrote  to 
Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  encouraging  the  search  for  gold 
in  Australia;  but  the  earl  '^took  no  steps  whatever  to  pro* 
mote  the  discovery  of  gold,  cm  the  ground  that  the  production 
of  this  metal  would  interfere  with  iheq^growing!**  We  think 
that  Earl  Grey  must  have  felt  a  little  sheepish  after  reading  the 
following  facetious  remark  in  the  Quarterly  Eleview:  "We 
were  quite  unprepared,"  says  the  Review,  "for  such  pastoral 

Sredilection  in  the  colonial  office  under  Lord  Grey's  presi- 
cDcy.  To  realize  Arcady  in  New  South  Wales,  and  convert 
coavicts  into  Strephons,  might  be  a  very  amiable  conception, 
but  would  hardly  justify  the  minister  of  a  great  commercial 
empire — ^and,  above  all,  a  zealot  of  Free  Trade — in  an  attempt 
to  cushum  rich  sources  of  mineral  wealth  opened  in  a  colony 
under  the  watch  of  his  intelligence."* 

While  Earl  Grey  was  dreaming  of  sheepgrowing,  a  Mr. 
Smith  applied  to  the  government  fer  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  certain  auriferous  deposits,  which  he  agreed  to  point 
out  as  soon  as  the  reward  was  paid ;  but  while  Mr.  Smith 
was  awaiting  the  movements  of  the  government,  a  "returned 
Californian,"  named  Hargroves,  found  gold  on  the  Macquairie 
river,  a  piece  weighing  13  ounces  having  been  dug  up.  With- 
out asking  for  a  reward,  Hargroves  informed  the  government 
of  his  discovery,  and  then  mere  wels  a  general  rush  for  the 
second  California. 

Earl  Grey  now  forgot  his  sheep-growing,  and  the  eovern- 
ment  began  to  stir  in  the  matter,  by  laying  claim  to  the  gold 
region,  granting  licenses  to  dig  for  £1 10s.  per  month.  It  also 
instituted  a  geological  commission  to  explore  the  country. 

The  Australian  gold  region  extends  over  a  space  of  at  least 
nine  degrees  of  latitude,  and  occupies  a  breaath  of  50  miles 
or  more. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  first  announced  in 
May,  1861.  In  December  of  that  year  12,000  persons  were 
digging  for  gold  at  the  Mount  Alexander  gold  field.  A  shep- 
herd discovered  a  block  of  quartz  lying  upon  the  surface,  from 
which  60  pounds  of  gold  were  taken.  Nearly  all  the  gold  of 
Australia  is  obtained  firom  washings,  all  of  the  quartz-mining 
companies,  without  exception,  having  failed.    The  quartz  veins 

^'Qaarterly  Renew,  XCI,  511. 
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are  found  not  to  be  rich  in  gold ;  and  investigations  made  in 
London  with  regard  to  the  quartz-gold  mining  companies  of 
Australia,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  mostly  swindlii^ 
concerns. 

The  auriferous  deposites  of  Australia  are  similaf  to  those  of 
California.  The  gold  is  remarkably  fine,  and  contains  from 
three  U)  seven  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  total  amount  of  pure 
gold  produced  by  Australia,  since  the  first  discovery  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1854,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  returns  and  estimates,  to  be  as 
follows : 

lb8.t 


1851  (year  of  discovery) - ^....^ 30,0 

1852 330,00ft 

1853 210,000 

Total  since  discovery. •••*. 570,000 

South  America  has  never  been  a  great  gold  producing  coun- 
try;  whilst  its  silver  mines,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, have  poured  forth  an  unparalleled  stream  of  wealth.  In 
1800,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  produced  691,625  lbs.  of  sil- 
ver, and  only  33,524  lbs.  of  gold,  of  which  9,900  lbs.  came 
fi'om  Brazil.  In  1850  South  America  produced  only  24,000 
lbs.  of  gold.  The  countries  yielding  gold  in  South  America 
are  New  Genada,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  The 
total  amount  produced  by  New  Grenada  since  1804  is  esti- 
mated at  3204,085,328.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Antioquia  and  Veraguas.  New  Grenada  produces 
annually  about  13,276  lbs.,  and  Brazil  about  6,000  lbs.  The 
total  amount  of  gold  produced  by  New  Grenada,  from  the 
earliest  mining  operations  up  to  1841,  is  $376,500,000 ;  and 
the  total  amount  produced  by  Brazil  up  to  1845,  is  3,576,192 
lbs.  troy. 

Mexico  yields  gold  in  scarcely  any  other  way  than  as  a  con- 
stituent ot  its  argentiferous  ores,  which  yield  a  very  important 
per  centage  of  gold.  M.  Duport  estimates  that  per  centage,  for 
1840,  at  one-eiffhth  in  value.  There  is  probably  much  gold 
in  Mexico  whicn  will  not  be  discovered  until  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans get  possession  of  that  country — an  event  not  far  distant. 

Central  America^  according  to  Mr.  Squier,  and  other  travel- 
lers, is  rich  in  gold ;  but  we  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject. 


COAL  MINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statistics  were  collected  from  the  census  of 
1850  for  the  speech  of  Mr.  Walbridge,  of  New  York,  delivered 
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during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  There  is  no  doilbt  that 
the  aggregate  coal  product  of  the  United  States  in  1855  reaches 
to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  tons  against  a  little  over  five  mil- 
lions returned  for  1850.  In  the  report  of  the  jurors  of  the  Lon- 
don World's  Fair,  the  coal  product  of  Great  Britain  for  1850 
is  set  down  at  34,750,000  tons,  of  the  value,  at  5  shillings  6 
pence  the  ton,  j£9, 701,050,  In  the  same  year  the  iron  pro- 
duct is  stated  at  2,250,000  tons,  at  48  shillings,  X5,400,000. 
Thus  coal  and  iron  alone  reached  in  value  about  $70,000,000 
in  186a 
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6,049,964 

THl^  IDIES  AND  MIHERALS  OP  GBEAT  BRITAIN,  NO.  I. 
Brass. 

Although  a  compound  metal,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  may  be  here  adverted  to,  amongst  other  metallic 
produce.  The  value  of  our  exports  of  copper  and  brass 
manufactures  is  about  a  million  and  three-quaters  sterling. 
Equal  portions  of  brass  and  copper  form  bronze.  To  render 
brass  more  soft  and  pliable,  a  small  proportion  of  lead  is  added 
to  it. 

Lead. 

The  next  important  mineral  for  our  consideration  is  lead,  of 
of  which  we  have  about  230  mines.  The  lead  ore,  or  galena, 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  averaged  lately  about 
75,000  tons  annually;  in  1&15  it  was  79,000  tons,  from  which 
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55,060  toos  of  lead  were  smelted.  In  1849,  85,716  tons  of 
ore,  producing  58,727  tons  of  lead.  The  production  is  now 
60,0(X)  tons,  and  throughout  Europe  about  130,000  tons.  The 
export  of  pig  and  sheet  lead  is  aix)ut  22,000  tons,  of  which 
more  than  half  is  foreign  lead.  A  rich  ore  of  lead  has,  it  is 
reported,  been  discovered  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  There  are 
some  valuable  lead  mines  in  the  United  States,  principally  in 
the  new  western  districts,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Lead 
mines  are  now  worked  in  eiffht  States ;  the  principle  deposits 
are  in  Wisconsin*  Illinois,  (tne  Galena  district,)  and  MissourL 
Missouri  could,  if  reauired,  supply  the  whole  world  with 
lead,  and  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  is  obtained  from  the  ore* 
The  United  States  used  to  import  about  ten  million  pounds  of 
lead  a  few  years  ago ;  she  now  exports  largely,  and  undersells 
us  in  China  for  the  casing  of  tea  chests.  In  the  Austrian 
empire  a  large  quantity  is  raised,  especially  in  Carinthia  and 
Bohemia.  We  have  no  very  late  returns  at  hand ;  but  in 
1842  the  production  consisted  of  20,630  cwt.  of  lead  ore, 
72,028  of  piff  lead,  10,686  of  mill  lead,  and  23,200  of  litharge. 
A  good  deal  is  raised  in  Nassau.  The  lead  mines  of  Spam, 
which,  in  1780,  only  produced  16,000  cwt.,  now  yield  250,000 
cwt. 

Lead  usually  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  silver, 
seven  or  eight  ounces  to  the  ton  being  aoout  the  average  in 
this  country ;  but  in  the  mines  in  the  north  of  England  the 
proportiofl  is  about  one  half-more. 

Plxtmbago. 

Plumbago,  to  the  value  of  X4,000,  was  shipped  from 
Ceylon  in  1850,  the  exports  being  10,412  pwt. ;  but  the  exports 
had  increased  to  31,126  cwt.  in  1851.  It  is  found  in  India, 
South  Australia,  and  the  Cape  Colony.  An  extensive  deposit 
has  recently  been  discovered  at  Wilfiamsport,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.    It  is  found  also  at  Marmora,  in  western  Canada. 

The  great  value  of  the  Borrowdale  mines,  Cumberland, 
producing  the  best,  black  lead  for  pencils,  is  well  known. 
The  inferior  sort  of  black  lead  is  employed  in  the  compositioii 
of  crucibles,  in  polishing  iron  and  stoves,  and  as  a  suostitute 
for  grease  or  oil  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  various  machinery. 

Tin. 

Formerly  tin  plates — ^sheets  of  iron  dipped  into  molten  tin — 
were  in  extensive  demand,  and  the  ores  of  this  metal,  which 
is  limited  in  its  range  of  locality,  were  much  sought  after. 
Zinc,  when  roUed  into  thin  plates,  is  now  fast  taking  the  place 
of  tin  and  even  of  lead.    Our  own  Cornish  mines,  and  those 
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of  the  island  of  Barca,  furnisfa  the  chief  quantities  of  tin  used. 
The  annual  average  import  of  Barca  tin  is  21,000  cwt. ;  and 
oar  118  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  and  DeTon  produce  about  7,000 
tons.  The  tin  imported  from  Malacca,  yearly,  is  about  1,650 
tons,  of  which  one-fourth  is  from  the  East  India  Company*s 
territory.  The  chief  mine  is  at  Cassanff,  giving  employment 
to  3,500  men.  The  mines  are  generally  excavated  in  the 
swampy  flats  at  the  base  of  hills,  fiom  six  to  twenty  feet  deep, 
foUowmg  the  streams  of  ore,  which  run  to  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles.  There  are  six  or  seven  tin  mines  in  France, 
and  some  in  Bohemia. 

We  export  annually  about  12,000  cwt.  of  British  tin,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  foreign,  the  united  value  of  the  exports 
being  .£500,000  sterling. 

Platinum. 

This  rare  and  hard  metal,  which  is  heavier,  and  was  formerly 
dearer  than  gold,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  chemist  for  its 
usefal  properties  in  withstanding  the  action  of  concentrated 
acids.  Until  recently  we  derived  our  sole  supply  from  the 
Brazilian  .  and  Peruvian  mines ;  for,  although  produced  in 
Russia,  its  export  was  for  a  long  time  pronibited.  In  the 
Mining  Museum  of  St  Petersburg  there  is  a  block  of  native 
platinum  weighing  nearly  two  tons.  Iridium,  rhodium,  and 
palladium,  are  usually  found  associated  with  platinum. 

Quicksilver. 

This  metal,  so  extensively  employed  in  medicine,  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  noble  metals,  water-gilding,  the  making 
of  vermilion,  the  silvering  of  looking  glasses,  the  filling  of 
barometer  and  thermometer  tubes,  &c.,  was  at  one  time  chiefly 
obtained  from  Spain,  (the  mines  of  La  Mancha  being  celebrated,) 
from  Grermany  and  Peru.  We  now  obtain  supplies  from 
China.  Instead  of  coming  thence  in  the  usual  iron  bottles,  the 
package  is  simply  a  joint  of  the  bamboo  cane,  about  a  foot  lone 
and  three  incnes  thick,  each  end  of  which  is  firmly  closed 
with  rosin.  The  importation  of  this  metal  is  falling  off '  rapidly* 
la  1849,  we  imported  2,682,592  lbs.,  in  1850,  355,079  lbs., 
and  in  1851,  the  amount  was  even  less.  A  newly  discovered 
nune  at  New  Almaden,  in  Upper  California,  yields  the  metal 
in  great  abundance,  and  can  probably  produce  a  million  and  a 
half  pounds  annually.  The  discovery  of  quicksilver  in  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  mining  commerce  of 
the  South  American  republics,  as  it  can  be  delivered  at  a  re- 
daction of  one  third  in  price.    Upwards  of  700,000  lbs.,  were 
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exported  to  South  America  from  this  country  in  1849,  the  whole 
exports  being  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds.  Mercury  is  ob- 
tained from  cinnabar,  which  is  a  bisuiphuret  of  the  metaL 

Zinc. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  now  of  much  importance,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  in  its  pure  or  combined  state  are  in 
extensive  use,  and  deservedly  held  in  estimation  for  different 
purposes  of  utility.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead, 
as  well  as  for  cisterns,  roofing,  &;c.  A  lode  of  zinc,  recently 
examined  in  a  mine  on  the  Canning  river,  western  Australia, 
yielded  66^  per  cent,  on  assay,  while  the  best  English  ores, 
such  as  that  of  Allowhead,  in  Northumberland,  contains  no 
more  than  59  per  cent.  The  imports  in  1852  amounted  to 
19,293  tons,  whilst  the  exports,  chiefly  to  the  East  Indies, 
were  5,948  tons. 

Prussia  is  one  of  the  chief  countries  for  the  production  of 
zinc,  having  raised  in  some  years  nearly  40,000  tons  of  this 
mineral.  Belgium  comes  next,  yielding  about  18,000  tons, 
and  Austria  furnishes  a  small  quantity. 

Antimony 

is  of  considerable  use  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  It  is  employed 
to  impart  hardness  to  the  softer  metals,  for  printing  types, 
small  shot,  &c.  It  is  found  m  Germany,  France,  Spain,  the 
East  Indies,  America,  England,  &c.  There  were  46  mines 
of  it  worked  in  France  a  few  years  ago. 

Cobalt. 

The  cobalt  ores  of  Tunnburg,  in  Sweden  are  of  great  purity, 
although  the  quantity  raised  is  not  large.  There  are  also 
mines  of  this  mineral  at  Modun,  in  Norway,  and  some  in  Austria, 
about  2,500  cwt.  being  produced  there.  This  substance  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  color  for  glass  and  porcelain ;  when  roasted 
it  forms  a  black  powder,  which,  combined  with  vitreous  sub- 
stances, forms  the  valuable  blue  dye  known  as  smalt.  The 
smalts  are  used  for  clear  starching  linen.  The  ores  of  cobalt 
usually  contain  arsenic. 

NiCKBL 

is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  ores  of  cobalt.  It  readily  forms  an 
alloy  with  very  many  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  compound  with 
copper  and  zinc  is  well  known  under  the  popular  name  of 
"German  silver."  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Germany,  but  is  also 
met  with  in  France,  Hungary  and  England. 
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Manqanbsb. 

Manganese  ore  is  in  great  demand  for  its  various  uses  in  the 
arts  ana  manufactures ;  upwards  of  40,000  tons  being  annually 
employed  in  great  Britain.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  oxide 
for  extracting  chlorine,  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  com- 
mon salt,  for  bleaching  powder,  for  correcting  the  yellow  color 
in  making  glass,  for  giving  the  black  enamel  or  glaze  to  pottery 
ware,  and  also  occasionSty  as  a  sulphuret,  to  give  a  brown 
color  in  calico  printing.  The  largest  quantity  of  manganese 
is  produced  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  where  about  20,000  tons 
are  raised  annually,  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
1,200  persons  are  there  employed  in  the  mines  and  washing 
mills.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Ireland,  British  America,  Italy, 
and  France,  and  also  in  considerable  quantities  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall. 

Arsenic 

is  of  great  value  in  dyeing  and  printing,  glass-making  and  other 
manufactures.  It  is,  therefore,  not  exc3usivelya  minister  of  evil, 
for  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  tlfe  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is 
a  valuable  pigment.  887  cwt.  was  produced  in  Austria  in 
1842. 

Among  the  other  substances  coming  within  the  range  of  this 
branch  of  our  essay,  are  artificial  cement  and  stucco,  prepared 
from  gypsum;  artificial  manures,  such  as  coprolites  andphos- 
phatic  fossils,  superphosphate  of  lime,  bone-dust,  and  normal 
guano;  gypsum  and  quartz,  steaschist  or  refi-actory  stone  for 
the  buildmg  of  melting  fiirnaces ;  bituminous  shale  with  its 
products,  peat  and  its  products,  and  various  kinds  of  compres- 
sed coal  and  artificial  fuel;  asphaltum  stone  and  earth,  and 
melted  for  paint.  Steatite  or  earthstone,  (French  chalk,)  useful 
for  removing  stains  of  oil,  grease,  &c.,  from  silk,  cloth,  and 
other  fabrics,  is  found  in  large  masses  on  the  seashore  about 
Donegal.    Granite  is  becoming  of  increasing  value. 

The  value  of  gypsum,  pounded,  as  a  manure,  has  made  this 
product  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  in  the  United  States 
and  British  North  America  the  demand  for  it  is  on  the  increase. 
It  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  plaster.  Nova  Scotia 
abounds  with  it,  47,000  tons,  valued  at  about  jE6,400,  having 
been  exported  in  1848.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  exceuant  quality,  on  the  Grand  or  Ouse  River,  Canada. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  about  1,000  tons  reach  Liverpool  annually  for  the  use  of 
glass  manufacturers. 

We  may  here  allude  to  Jbt,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
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splendid  black  lustre,  and  enters  so  largely  into  commerce  for 
the  manufacture  of  ornaments  for  ladies,  snuff  boxes,  &c. 
It  is  obtained  in  this  oouniry  chiefly  from  the  cli£Fs  about 
Whitby  and  Scarborough,  where  it  gives  employment  to  about 
200  persons  in  the  coflection.  The  best  quaUty  fetches  10». 
or  12*.  the  pound  in  its  rough  state,  and  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  obtained  is  stated  to  be  about  X16,000.  It  is  found 
in  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  the  Asturias,  &c. 

Emery  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Turkey,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Estremadura  m  Spain,  but  it  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  islands  of  Naxos  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  It  is  employed  to  polish  hard  stones,  glass, 
steel,  &c. 


COST  OP  CillFORm  GOLD. 

It  has  been  customary  for  some  time  for  a  certain  class  of 
writers  to  compute  the  cost  of  California,  and  weigh  it  in  the 
same  balance  with  the  mineral  results  that  have  been  derived, 
thus  demonstrating  by  their  figures  a  greater  loss  than  gab. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  plausible  of  these  arguments  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract.  The  answer  is  ready 
enough,  that  CaUfoiTiiabas  absorbed  surplus  labor,  and  that  the 
time  which  is  lost  in  its  transit  would  have  in  part  been  lost  in 
any  case.  The  expense  of  transportation,  too,  has  fostered  and 
sustained  other  branches  of  industry  as  do  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  men  of  business  or  of  pleasure.  The  argument 
against  CaUfomia  is  like  that  which  tor  a  long  time  was  brought 
against  Louisiana.  We  find  such  an  argument  in  an  old  file 
ot  the  Canstuutianalistf  published  in  Delaware,  of  the  date  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1805,  and  will  give  it  in  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment of  the  present  number  of  the  Review. 

We  are  not  in  posseasion  of  the  statistics  requisite  to  determine  with  exactneu 
the  number  ofpersons  who  have  been  taken  ftom  the  old  States  and  have  gone  to 
California.  Tne  population  of  that  State  now  exceeds  two  hundred  thousand. 
But  as  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  people  always  in  tranritUt  either  going  to  or 
leaving  that  country,  the  number  of^people  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  pro- 
ductive labor  largely  exceeds  the  population  of  that  State.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  old  States, 
but  we  feel  satisfied  that  it  wiU  be  under  rather  than  over  the  mark,  to  say  thU 
from  1849  to  1854,  each  year  inclusive,  there  has  been  an  average  of  150,(NJD  per- 
sons who  have  been  during  that  time  either  in  California  or  on  their  way  going  or 
returning.  The  time  is  six  years  for  150,000  persons,  or  one  year  for  900,000 
persons. 

Now,  if  we  estimate  the  average  value  of  this  labor  at  $25  per  month  each,  or 
|300  per  year,  we  have  (A270,0t0,000)  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  the  value  of  the  labor  taken  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
and  placed  on  its  western  side.  In  addition  to  this,  it  cost  on  an  average  jgOO 
per  head  as  the  expenses  of  the  removal  fioai  one  coontiy  to  the  other.    Thii 
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m  (4180»000,000)  one  hundred  and  eighty  railUons  of  doHan  as  the  ooet  of 
oTal.    The  fums  together  make  the  som  total  of  ((459,000,000)  four  hundred 

and  fi%  milfiona  of  dollan  drained  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  gold  obtained  from  that  oountry  we  propose  to 

take  the  gold  ooinage  of  the  mint.    This  ooinage  was  in — 

1849 ^ 19,007,761 

1850 31,981,738 

1851 ;  62,614,492 

1852 ^ ^ 56,846,187 

1853 ^ 46,996,945 

1854,  estimated 42,000,000 

Tdtaloomage - 849,349,123 

As  these  figure^  make  the  sum  total  of  sU  the  gold  coined  at  the  mint,  and  a 
portion  of  it  is  known  to  hare  been  obtained  from  other  sources  than  California, 
the  credit  will  rather  be  in  excess  than  too  small;  but  still  we  propose  to  add  to 
this  amount  twenty  millions  more  as  an  allowance  for  unminted  gold  sold  to 
workers  in  jeweliy  and  plate,  and  which  has  been  consumed  in  the  arts.  The 
•latement  will  then  stand  thus: 

Oalifbmiat  Dr* 

To  labor  and  outfits |450,000,000 

Credit  by  product  of  gold  coin  and  nature 269,349,233 

Dr.  balance « 180,650,877 

TkU  ffteist  that  ther^  i$  a  hoUmu  due  «i  in  (oi(  Ubor  tmi  epfiial  qfoner  one  kun- 
ind  mid  dghty  mtUiotu  of  doUart, 

So  Alt  as  Oalifomia  is  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  this  defimenoj  is  replaced 
there  fay  the  value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  which  the  labor  taken  from 
this  region  of  country  has  produced  there. 

COAL  FIBLDS  OF  ASKAN8A8. 

John  R.  Howard,  of  Paducah,  is  authority  for  the  following: 

These  fields,  as  discovered,  begin  about  forty  miles  above  nttle  Rock,  near  or 
at  the  Arkansas  river,  as  I  was  imbrmed,  somewhere  about  Johnson  county,  and, 
in  (Asl  pari  of  Arkansas,  extend  over  some  counties  and  fractions  of  counties. 
B^  these  discoveries  I  take  to  be  only  a  portion  of  the  great  coal  field  of  Arkan- 
sts,  and  perhaps  only  .a  small  portion — the  northern  and  northwestern  rim  or 
aide  of  the  coal  basin. 

Anin,  I  see  from  the  papers,  recently,  that  rich  and  extensive  mines  of  fine 
coal  have  been  discoverea  about  and  not  far  from  Oamden,  in  the  southern  and 
•ootheastem  part  of  Arkansas;  and  when  in  that  country — ^in  Union  county — 
about  twoyears  since,  I  was  informed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  mines  of  coal 
bad  been  found  below  Camden,  and,  perhaps,  in  Union..  This  is  the  lower  side 
or  rim  of  the  basin. 

From  these  fiu^  and  data,  we  can  see  somewhat  the  shape,  extent,  and  direc- 
tion of  this  great  coal  field;  that  it  begins  above  Little  Rock,  where  the  discov- 
eriei  have  b^n  made  of  which  I  have  spoken,  then  makes  a  deep  dip  south  and 
■oatheast,  under  the  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Spring  regions  and  the  country  be- 
tweeo,  and  then  appears  again,  or  "  crops  out"  above  Camden,  where  the  late 
discoveries  have  been  made.  This  I  judge  to  be  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  basin . 
And  I  think  it  very  probable  that,  at  a  great  depth  below  Little  Rock — ^perhaps 
two  hundred  ftet  or  more— there  are  ridli  beds  of  coal,  and  which  the  sinking  of 
a  littft  would  show.  The  character  of  the  country  about  Little  Rock  and  llot 
Springe  indicate  the  existence  of  coal,  I  think,  below  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Mom  the  fijrmer  to  the  latter  place  it  is  of  a  slaty  character  nearly  all  the  wav. 
The  ilate  is  everywhere  *<  cropping  out  *'  on  the  hillsides  and  slopes,  |md  to  be 
>nn  in  the  bottoms  of  the  streams;  and  at  Little  Rock  is  an  extensive  valley  of 
tt  fine  slate  as  1  ever  saw  anywhere,  and  which  is  said  to  extend  some  forty  or 
fitly  milet  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  which  I  croasea  on 
ny  way  from  that  place  to  the  Hot  Springs. 
8 
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THE  PiCIPIC  RilLBOiD. 

General  Rusk,  of  Texas,  who  has  ever  taken  snch  an  active  and  disUngaished 
part  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  measure  of  the  age,  and  to  whom,  if  it  is  car- 
ried out,  the  country  will  be  perhaps  as  much  indebted  as  to  any  other  liring 
man,  has  matured  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  embraces  many  wise  features,  and 
seems  to  be  alto|rether  free  from  constitutional  difficulties.  It  will  become  in  a 
few  days  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  will,  we  sincerely  trust,  be  the  means  of 
consummating  an  enterprise  so  worthy  of  the  country  and  the  age.  No  other 
plan  that,  has  been  suggrested  compares  with  it  in  practicability,  and  we  do  not 
oelieve  another  can  be  carried  through  for  many  years  to  come  unless  upon  a 
similar  basis.    Meanwhile  the  countrr  demands  the  road. 

General  Rusk  has  studied  the  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  and  carefollj 
weighed  each  section  of  his  bill.  The  blank  relatmg  to  issue  of  government 
bonds  he  proposes  to  fill  with  a  sum  the  interest  of  which  at  six  per  cent,  will 
amount  to  (300  per  mile  for  the  mail  pay,  besides  a  reasonable  estunate  for  the 
transportation  of  troops.  This  he  thinks  will  furnish  (10,000per  mile  to  the  road. 
The  number  of  miles  finished  annually  to  be  50  or  100.  The  bonds  to  run  50 
years,  &c. 

By  the  first  section  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navj 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  advertise  for  proposals  for 
carrying  the  mails,  troops,  seamen,  military  and  naval  stores,  munitions  of  war, 
fanoB,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  daily  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  to  Sui 

Francisco,  or  some  other  point  on  or  near  to  the  Pacific,  for  the  term  of 

years  from  the  time  of  commencement  of  said  service,  upon  a  first  class  railroad, 
constructed  by  the  contractors  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  said  secrets- 
ries,  etc. 

Tlie  second  section  prescribes  the  time  and  manner  of  deciding  upon  propo- 
sals, etc. 

The  third  and  fourth  sections  are  as  follows: 

Sbc.  3.  dSnd  he  it  further  enaded.  That  at  the  time  of  entering  into  any  con- 
tract under  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  party  or  parties  whose  propoaal 
diall  have  been  accepted,  to  deposite  with  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  the  som 
of— — KiolUurs,  or  the  value  thereof,  in  bonds  or  eerUficates  of  stock  of  the 
United  States,  at  par,  which  may  be  subsequently  drawn  out  by  them,  as  the 
work  proceeds,  in  sums  of  not  less  than thousand  dollars,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  vouchers  showing  satisfiictorily  to  said  Secretary  that  an  amount  equal 
thereto  has  been  applied  in  good  faith  to  the  construction  of  the  said  road. 

Sec  4.  •Snd  be  tt  further  enacted^  That  any  contract  entered  into  as  above  sbsU 
provide  that  at  least  fifty  miles  of  the  said  road  shall  be  finished  and  put  (nto 
fVill  operation  within  the  space  of  two  jrears  from  the  date  thereof,  and  that  not 

less  than miles  shall  be  finished,  equipped,  and  put  into  full  operation  within 

each  year  thereafter  until  the  whole  shall  have  been  completed,  unless  some  on- 
foreseen  casualty  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretaries  and  Postmaster  General 
aforesaid,  or  any  two  of  them,  entitle  the  contractor  or  contractors  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time. 

Section  fifth  provides  that  in  case  of  failure  a  contract  shall  be  made  with 
new  parties,  and  the  work  already  finished  appraised  and  held  subject  to  the  dis- 
position of  government. 

Sections  sixth  to  twelfth  are  as  follows: 

Sbc  6.  And  he  it  fwiher  enaeUd,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person 
or  persons,  or  body  corporate,  whose  proposal  shall  have  been  aoojepted  at 
any  reletting  of  the  contract,  to  deposite  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Ireasoiy 
an  amount  in  bonds  or  certificates  of  stock  of  the  United  States,  at  their  par 
value,  equal  to  that  deposited  by  the  previous  contractor  or  contractors ;  and 
also  issue  his  or  their  bonds  in  favor  ox  the  previous  contractor  or  oontraoton 
lor  the  amount  at  which  the  nortion  of  the  road  already  completed  and  equipped 
shall  have  been  appraised,  after  deducting  therefrom  any  advances  made  Uiereon 
by  the  government  in  bonds  and  public  hmds,  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  bonds 

so  issuM  to  be  made  payable  in years,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 

per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  nett  profits  of  the  road,  after  deducting 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  as  dividends  upon  tlie  in- 
vestment of  the  last  contractor  or  contractors. 
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8bc.  7.  Jind  he  U  farther  ciMctecI,  That  so  soon  as  one  hundred  miles  of  the  said 
it^  shall  hare  been  completed  and  put  into  full  operation,  the  contractor  or  con- 

tradon  therefiv  shall  be  entitled  to  receire dollars  in  bonds  of  the  United 

States,  redeemable  in ' years,  and  bearine  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 

oeatnm  per  annum,  payable  at  the  treasury  of  Uie  United  States  semi-annuauy, 
and  warrants  for  six  sections  for  each  mile  of  road  so  finished,  to  be  located  alter- 
natefy,  as  near  as  practicable,  to  the  line  of  the  said  road,  and  a  similar  amount 
for  ea(^  additional  nundred  miles  until  the  whole  shall  have  been  completed. 

Sbc.  8.  Jind  ht  UJurther  enoeUd^  That  any  contract  which  shall  be  made  under 
this  act  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  all  branch  or  lateral  roads  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  connect  therewitn,  and  that  the  fireight  and  pasienferB  from  said  roads 
shall  be  transported  thereon  at  the  rates  and  charges  deman<fod  for  other  freights 
and  paosengers,  which  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  average  amount  demanded  on 
other  first-class  railroads  in  the  United  States;  added  thereto  the  incidental  charges 
for  reoeiTing  and  transporting  the  said  passengers  and  property  at  the  point  of 
junction. 

Ssc.  9.  J§nd  he  UJurther  tnoeUd,  That  the  said  contract  shall  contain  a  stipn- 
lation  requiring  the  contractor  or  contractors  to  keep  the  said  road  in  ^ood  order 
and  foil  operation  at  all  times;  and  that,  whenever  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  require  the  use  of  the  said  road  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  sea- 
men, or  freight,  it  shall  at  all  times  have  the  preforenoe;  but  whenever  the  num- 
ber of  persons  so  transported  shall  exceed ,  or  the  amount  of  freight 

tons  in  any  one  year,  any  excess  shall  be  paid  for  at  such  rates  as 

Congress  mav  hv  law  direct. 

Sec.  10.  Andht  if  further  enacted^  That  said  contract  shall  further  require  the 
contractor  or  contractors  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, copies  of  which,  under  oath,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
SBIT  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  November  of  each  year,  which  accounts 
shall  exhibit  the  amount  received  from  all  sources,  as  well  as  the  amount  ex- 
pended, and  shall  conform  to  such  instructions  in  detail  as  may  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  public,  at  all  times,  to  snow 
the  extent  of  operations  and  condition  of  the  said  roao. 

Sbc.  11.  Jhid  he  it  Jhirther  enacted.  That  the  Secretaries  tad  Postmaster  Oene- 
ral  aforesaid,  or  any  two  of  them,  may,  at  any  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  eondition  and  progress  of  the  said  road,  appoint  an  engineer  or  other  suitable 
poBon  or  persons  to  examine  the  same  thorongnly  and  report  to  them. 

By  the  twelfth  section  the  right  of  way  for  300  feet  through  the  publie  lands  is 
granted,  together  with  lands  necessary  for  embankments,  turn-outs,  and  depots, 
timber,  earth,  and  other  necessary  material  contained. 

Sec.  13.  Jind  he  it  f^trthet  tnaeUd,  That  at  the  date  of  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds  provided  to  be  issued  by  the  United  States,  the  States  through  which  the 
road  may  pass  shall  be  entitled  to  the  portions  of  the  road  lying  within  their  re- 
spective limits  by  paying  op  and  surrendering  to  the  United  States  such  portion 
M  the  sud  bonds  as  may  have  been  issued  upon  the  portions  of  the  road  within 
the  limits  of  these  States  respectively,  and  paying  to  the  company  ownixig  suck 
road  a  Ikir  price  for  the  running  stick,  to  be  ascertained  by  appraisement :  Pr^ 
Med,  said  State  shall  provide  oy  law  that  the  mails,  troops,  seamen,  military 
and  naval  stores,  munitions  of  war,  funds,  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  forever  transported  on  the  said  road  at  such  rates^of  compensation 
as  CoiigreBB  may  by  law  direct. 

Sbc.  14.  JMhe  Ufitrtker  e/iuuted.  That,  should  any  or  all  of  th^  SUtes  through 
whieh  said  road  may  jpass  decline  to  take  said  road  on  the  terms  prescribed,'  then 
the  owners  of  the  said  road  shall  hold  so  much  of  the  same  as  may  not  have  been 
taken  by  the  States,  firee  from  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
payment  by  said  owners  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  issued  therefor  and  the  sur- 
render of  them  to  the  United  States;  and  upon  their  entering  into  a  contract  to  carry 
the  osaiis  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  foregoingsecUon ;  but  upon  their  failure  to  do 


so,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaries  and  Fostmaster  aforesaid,  or  any  two  of 
tham,  to  cause  possession  to  be  taken  of  the  said  road  or  portions  Uiereof'^not  pre- 
viously taken  by  the  States  or  contractor  or  contractors,  and  all  of  its  or  their  equip- 
ments and  appurtenances  for  the  purpoee  of  selling  the  same,  in  order  to  pay  the 
bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  said  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  the  government, 
■nder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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IHTBtliL  nPReTBlDRf  8. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  JocJbon  ( JtftniMMjpt)  SBa-^otut  mik9md  to  Skip  iiimid  wiU 
cost,  if  congtructed,  near  |3,000,000,  on  which  the  New  Orleans  BuUetm,  muurka : 

If  the  MiaBiflsippiane  would  spend  |100,000  jttdicioculy«  in  vendering  Pearl  lirer 
nayiffable,  they  would  do  more  fi>r  that  section  of  the  State  than  they  ean  br  em- 
barking  in  the  proposed  railroad  enteiprise.  Then,  if  thsy  Intpe  any  aiopins  to 
spare  let  them  dsTote  it  to  the  extension,  as  rapidly  as  poestblst  of  the  Jacksoc 
railroad,  that  is  to  run  through  the  State  firom  its  southern  to  its  narthem  bound- 
aiy  line,  and  is,  really,  of  more  Talue  than  all  other  reads  built,  partially  built, 
or  in  contemplation.  The  extension  of  the  Vicksbuig  road  eastward  of  Biudon, 
in  the  direction  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  also  inqMMtaat ;  bat  not  so  much  so, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  as  the  boilding  of  the  eentxml  road  noithwesteciy  from 
Canton  to  Holly  Springs. 

If  Mississippi  would  only  come  promptly,  enemtioally,  and  liberally  to  the  as- 
sistance of  tne  Jackson  railroad,  tne  cars  would  be  running  to  Osnton  in  a  Utile 
over  a  year.  The  benefits  to  our  neighbors  that  would  follow  such  eximsion  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated — would  be  rally  as  great  to  them  as  they  would  be  to  us. 
We  certainly  have  done  our  part,  and,  tor  the  pieeent,  can  do  Httle  more.  We 
hope  these  suggestions  and  considerations  will  not  be  without  weight  with  thoee 
who  are  equaify  interested  with  us  in  the  speedy  ocnnpletion  of  tms  magnifioent 
improvement. 


An  extraordinary  project  has  been  submitted  by  the  oonmiissioner  of  the  crown 
lands  and  eighteen  others  to  the  Canadian  legislature,  and  has  been  printed  by 
order  of  that  body,  for  eonstrudvug  a  raUwiKy  to  the  PoclfSe  ocean.  The  ^jsct  ia 
embodied  in  apetition  praving  for  a  charter  Ibr  the  '* Northern  Pacific  Kailrotd 
Company."  Tne  propoiaea  rauroad  is  designed  to  extend  from  the  city  of  Mont- 
real Dv  tne  way  of  Bytown  and  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  to  the  western  bouod- 
ary  or  Canada,  and  tnence  across  the  St.  Mary's  river,  between  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron,  at  a  convenient  place,  into  Michigan,  with  the  further  right  to  enter 
into  engagements  with  any  other  railway  company  or  companies  in  C^inada  or  the 
United  States,  for  connecting  their  reepedtive  lines  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
found  most  advantageous. 

The  petition  refers  to  the  report  of  Governor  Stevens  as  a  proof  of  the  practica- 
bility of  extending  a  railroad  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel 
through  the  mountains  at  the  summit  level.  The  tunnel  would  be  only  5,000 
feet  M>ove  the  surfiioe  of  the  sea.  The  approach  to  it  would  be  gradual,  and 
grade  not  exceeding  60  feet  per  mile,  and  it  is  believed  that  after  crossing  the  Rocky 
mountain  summit,  a  favorable  and  direct  route  might  be  found  to  San  Francisco. 


It  is  very  probable  that  Congress  will  now  remove  the  duly  ftrom^raUrood  iwh 
which  is  a  matter  in  which  the  whole  public  have  a  deep  intereat.    A  writer  says: 

During  the  whole  eleven  years  in  which  railroad  iron  was  duty  free,  in  eveiy 
case  where  a  company  was  unable  to  lay  down  its  iron  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  its  importation,  an  application  to  Congress  obtained  medal  rtUtf.  A 
reference  to  the  Journal  of  the  House,  in  three  several  cases,  shows  that  they 
were  passed  nem,  con.  and  without  even  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  presume 
the  reet  were  passed  the  same  way^-aU  parties,  and  all  sections  of  the  ooontry 
acquiescing  in  the  policy.  I  notice  that  several  of  these  special  acts  were  for  the 
benefit  of  Pennsylvania  railroads. 


Iktrrnal  Ihprotbmckt — ^BoARD  OF  Florioa. — ^The  Board  recommend  a  sys- 
tem which,  if  carried  to  completion,  will  connect  the  extremes  of  the  State  with 
bands  of  iron,  and  place  Florida,  in  this  respect,  on  a  fooCiag  of  equality  with 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  other  States  of  the  confederacy.  The  system  recom- 
mended consists  of  a  railroad  between  the  waters  of  Esounbia  bay  and  the  St. 
John's  river,  at  Jacksonville,  with  its  extension  from  suitable  points  on  the  line 
to  the  waters  of  St.  Andre's  bay,  in  West  Florida,  and  the  St.  Maik's  river  in 
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Middfo  Florida;  uid  from  Amelia  Uand,  on  the  AUantie,  to  the  waten  of  Tampa 
bay,  in  Soath  Florida,  with  an  extenaion  to  Cedar  Key  in  East  Florida;  and  to 
connect  the  country  east  of  the  St.  John's  with  the  syitem,  and  thus  to  compre- 
hend that  flection  more  fully  in  its  benefits.  The  board  recommend  also  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  to  cbonect  Indian  riyer  with  the  St.  John's. 


The  ibUowinf  tahle,  aays  the  New  York  Economist,  gives  the  freiffhts  and  tolls 
on  the  aiz  great  aTonaes,  east  and  west,  for  the  jrear  ending  Septexm)er  30, 1854: 

1668.  185A»  laen^Me,      Becreut. 

Bdtinraie  and  Ohio  railroad.  •  •  #1,460,167      #3,167,445     #1,707,278      

New  York  Central.  •< 1,831,8S8       2,480,938  642,110      

NewYork  and  Erie.. .«.•••«•.    2,537,214       3,391,598  857,384      

Northern 392,792  500,000  107,207      

Tbtal  railroada. •    6,229,003       9,542,991       3,313,988      

PMmsylvania  canals. 1 ,938,754        1,918,696        #20,058 

Erie  canal* .*••••••    2,692,760       2,342,760        350,000 


Total  oanab  and  roads. . . .  10,860,517      13,804,447 


This  IB  a  singular  result;  showing  that  the  railtoad  freights  hare  largely 
increased,  while  the  canals  have  declined.  The  largest  increase  is  on  the  part  of 
the  Baltimoro  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  opened  through  to  Wheeling  in  March, 
1853.  The  Pennsylrania  works  emhraoe  also  the  railroads;  the  canal  influence 
is  seen,  as  in  the  tbrie  road.  The  availabilttT  of  railroads  for  heav^  freight  is 
here  established.  In  the  article  of  flour,  for  wnich  the  capacity  of  rails,  as  com- 
pared with  canals,  haa  been  freely  sneerad  aty  the  Baltimore  road  brought  down 
this  year  752,249  barrols,  of  which  202,545  bajmls  went  through  from  Wheeling. 
That  road  also  brought  down  18,776  tons  of  live  stock,  including  10,017  head  of 
horoed  cattle.  The  coal  trade  increased  from  383,890  tons,  1853,  to  463,427  tons 
this  year,  yieldrng  a  rorenue  of  #1,134,628. 


VicKSBVRo,  SHaaTBpoaT,  AND  Texas  RAiLaoAD. — ^We  have  nerer,  says  the 
Vicksbuig  Whig,  entertained  a  doubt  about  the  building  of  this  road,  from  the 
fint  oiganimtion  of  the  company;  and  now  that  there  is  a  concentration  which 
will  complete  the  road  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  the  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles  from  the  riTsr,  and  thereby  enabling  the  company  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  transportion  oi  the  producta  and  trade  of  North  Louisiana,  and  at  the  same 
time  transport  the  soppues,  materials,  iron,  be.,  for  the  road  as  it  progresses,  we 
ctanot  but  entertain  the  belief  that  the  whole  road  will  now  be  completed  in  a 
iBQch  shorter  period  of  time  than  the  most  sanguine  firienda  have  beretolbro  been 
jartified  in  anticipating. 


RAiLaoaD  pnoH  Shrbtbpokt  to  thb  Tkas  um.— The  MwrduM  (Texas) 
MeriUmnj  of  the  23d  uH.,  says: 

"We  are  informed  by  Dr.  O.  G.  Young,  contractor  on  the  road  firom  Shreve- 
poit  to  the  Texas  line,  and  authorised  by  him  to  say,  that  he  has  ooncluded  a 
contract  with  responsible  parties  to  place  one  hundreid  hands  at  work  upon  the 
road  in  January  next. 

'*The  Doctor  left  this  morning  for  Shreveport,  and  will  giro  the  parties  the 
proper  authorities  and  directions  fi»r  oommencing  on  the  first  of  January,  or  as 
ioon  thereafter  as  they  can  get  ready. 

"The  sub-^ontractors  frmiishing  the  hands  aro  fitmi  Kentucky,  we  under- 
iUnd,  and  came  here  Ibr  a  contract  on  the  Texae  road.'* 


MiifiBSirpt,  Ouachita,  and  Ran  Riybr  Raiuload.— We  have,  sajrs  the  New 
Orieans  Picayune,  reoeiTed  a  pamphlet  containing  the  **  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Mississippi,  Oua<£ita,  and  Red  River  Railroad 
Company,  held  m  the  eity  of  Camden,  Axkaasaa,  on  the  22d  of  Norember.** 
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The  electi<m  of  directonfor  the  eneuiitf  rear  was  heM,  and  the  new  boaid  i 
John  Dockery,  president,  and  James  T.  £lliott,  secretaiy. 

The  absence  of  the  president  of  the  road  preyented  him  ftom  makinfftfae  venal 
annual  report.  The  reports  received  and  published  are  those  of  Lloyd  Tilghman^ 
chief  engineer,  J.  T.  Elliott,  secretary,  and  P.  K.  Rounsayille,  treasurer.  The 
report  of  the  chief  engineer  gives  a  detail  of  the  operations  on  the  several  sectitNis 
of  the  road  daring  the  year,  but  no  summary  from  which  we  can  learn  the  exact 
progress  made,  the  amount  required  to  be  done,  and  the  means  and  proepecte  for 
completing  it.  There  is,  however,  a  general  statement  that  with  tne  resomreee 
now  at  the  command  of  the  company,  and  an  additional  subscription  of  j|k500,000 
acres  of  swamp  lands  by  the  State,  the  road  can  be  finished  and  put  into  fml  opera- 
tion within  two  yean.  Tlie  subscription  to  this  amount  was  i^oommended  hf  the 
governor  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  at  the  eommencement  of  ifae 
present  session,  and  there  is  every  ^ounoto  believe  that  the  legislature  will  eon- 
cur  with  the  governor,  and  authorize  the  subscription.  The  road  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  collaterdt  roads»  tending  to-  the  Miesissippi  river,  and 
which  are  feedera  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans. 

The  value  of  this  improvement  is  greatly  enhanced  to  all  this  region  of  coun- 
try by  the  recent  discovery  of  bituminous  coal  of  excellent  qualiU^,  and  in  almaet 
inexhaustible  4)uantities,  in  the  vicinity  of  Camden,  Arkansas,  aioog  the  route  of 
this  road.  Scientific  examinations  have  been  lately  made,  and  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  vein  six  feet  four  inches  thick,  which  has  been  traccNl  for  seven  miles 
alonp  the  Ouachita  river.  Other  veins  have  been  discovered,  showing  that  the 
bed  18  very  extensive.  The  kind  is  described  by  Mr.  Tilghman  as  the  second  va- 
riety of  pit  eott),  knowB  to  geologists  as  "  black  coal. "  No  coal  of  this  kind  has 
been  heretofore  discovered  so  &r  south  in  this  vicinity.  It  has  been  found  further 
west,  in  Texas,  and  northwest  beyond  the  Arkansas  frontier,  but  the  value  of  a 
vast  coal  rerion  within  easy  reach  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
river,  or  at  we  terminas  of  this  road,  is  incalculable. 


Mr.  Shaffner,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  magnificent  projecton  of  the 
age,  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  whither  ne  had  gone  to  male  arraiigements 
for  his  World  GirdU  Telegraph.  In  the  whole  domain  ef  romance  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  this.  But  who  shall  deny,  judging  firom  the  glorious  past,  that  with 
modern  science  even  the  impossible  is  true? 

The  route  of  his  proposed  Kne  is  as  follows  r 

Starting  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  width  of  the  sea  to  Greenktad  is  about 
Ave  hundred  miles.  From  the  point  of  landing  the  line  is  to  extend  under  groond 
around  Cape  Farewell  to  a  point  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  favorable  for  a 
submarine  connexion  with  Iceland.  A  subterranean  line  across  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  that  island  will  connect  with  a  submarine  wire  running- 1»  the  Faroe 
isles,  and  thence  to  Norway,  landing  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergen.  Mr.  ShalT- 
ner  informs  us  that  the  land  and  climate  of  Greenland  and  the  isles  are  weU  and 
even  better  adapted  to  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  Greenlapd  abounds  with  mineral  wealth,  and  he  thinks  the  telegra^ 
will  tend  to  develop  the  unappreciated  resources  of  that  country.  By  this  route 
there  will  be  no  submarine  section  of  more  than  fire  hundred  miles,  and  the  loss 
or  failure  of  one  section  will  not  destroy  the  others.  In  a  line  direct  from  IrelamI 
to  Newfoundland  the  fkilure  of  any  part  occasions  a  loss  of  the  whole. 

After  landing  on  the  coast  ef  Norway,  it  is  intended  to  run  the  line  to  Chris- 
tian, the  capital  of  Norway,  and  from  thence  branches  to  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm. The  Danish  government  has  bound  itself  to  fumisn  proper  coimexioaa 
with  the  governments  on  the  continent  and  Great  Britain.  Consequently,  it  will 
not  be  necessanr  to  run  a  cable  from  the  Faroe  isles  to  the  Shetkmds,  Orkneys, 
and  to  North  Scotland.  Treaties  with  the  emperor  of  Russia  contemplate  tiie 
eztensron  of  the  line  fVom  Stockhohn,  in  Sweden,  to  St.  Petersburg,  across  or 
along  the  coast  of  Finland.  By  the  eonstrnctiott  of  this  section  America  will  be 
able  to  transmit  intelligence  direct  to  Russia,  and  thus  establish  most  intimate 
relations  between  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  United  States^ 

Leaving  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Shafiher  proposes  to  run  his  line  to  Moscow,  or 
connect  at  the  latter  place  with  the  imperial  lines  already  in  operation.  From 
thence  to  Kazan,  across  the  Ural  mountains,  into  Asia,  passing  through  Omsk^ 
KolivaJa,  Kausk,  Oadinsk,  to  f  rkotitsk,  near  Lake  Baikal.    This  is  near  tbe  gnat 
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tm  eoontiy  in  Chineee  Tartaiy,  from  whence  the  Ratnan  tea  is  brought  oTerland 
on  wagons.  The  trade  in  this  tea,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  worrd,  is 
▼err  large,  and  the  telegraph,  it  is  supposed,  will  tend  to  increase  it  materially. 

From  Irkoutsk  it  is  intended  to  run  toe  line  to  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  either  north 
to  Tokoutsk,  or  south  with  the  Amour  river,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of  the 
sea  of  Ochotsk  to  lamsk,  and  across  the  ffulf  to  Gape  Utkoloka,  Kamtschatka,  and 
thence  along  the  Aluetian  isles  to  Aliaska  peninsula,  or  Cooke's  inlet,  in  North 
America.  From  this  point  the  line  will  be  run  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Oregon, 
and  south  to  San  Francisco,  California.  This  range  is  entirely  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  fiict  the  line  can  be  carried  around  by  the  Behring 
straits,  and  be  south  of  the  arctic  circle. 

From  San  Francisco  Mr.  Shaffner  proposes  to  run  the  line  along  the  best  route 
to  the  Salt  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri,  where  it  will 
intersect  the  existing  section  of  the  California  line,  built  by  him  a  few  years  ago. 
Joining  the  great  lines  in  America,  the  earth  will  be  girdled  with  one  continuous 
and  unoroken  flame  of  electric  light. 


-1 


Nbw  OnLBAVf,  JACKfOK,  AiTD  Grsat  Northsen  IUiui0Ai>.— The  following 
statement  diows  the  earnings  for  the  month  of  November : 

Receipts  for  nassengers,  3,649 |3,533  70 

Do       for  mights,  outward  and  inward.  ..•••».••• •  •    6,909  14 

Total 9,442  84 

The  inward  frei^t  consisted  of  9,922  bales  of  cotton • |2,922  00 

MiscttUaneous  freight,  outward  and  inward.  .••••.«••• 3,979  15 

Total -....^ ^ 6,901  15 

This  18  a  most  &vorable  exhibit,  and  aoffurs  an  encouraging  and  progressive 
ooodition.  Ehrery  mile  of  road  that  will  be  built  will  be  an  accessory  to  the 
treasury  of  the  company,  and  when  the  line  penetrates  a  rich  and  thickly  settled 
country,  as  it  soon  will  do,  the  receipts  will  oe  increased  fourfold.  The  friends 
of  this  great  work  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  at  the  encour- 
aging prospects  ahead.        • 

Mbmpbii  AMD  CHARueiTON  Railroao. — ^We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  ou^ 
readers  a  fow  &cts  on  the  prospects  of  this  great  work,  in  which  our  citv  is  so 
deei^y  interested  in  every  point  of  view.  T&  directors  of  the  road  have  had  to 
ilniggle  through  a  season  of  unusual  difficulty  and  depression,  and  we  are  truly 
pisssed  that  tMv  have  been  able  to  pass  through  with  comparative  success,  when 
ahnoet  all  soutnem  enterprises  of  the  kind  were  seriously  Interrupted.  The 
itringency  of  the  money  market  and  the  difficulty  of  cashing  even  good  securi- 
ties without  a  heavy  discount  have  borne  peculiarly  hard  on  roads  in  progress  for 
the  last  six  months,  and  nearly  all  have  been  forced  to  suspend  operations. 

Of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  are  in  opera' 
tioQ,  and  eighty-three  miles  in  addition  completely  graded,  which  connect  Deca- 
tur with  Stephenson,  Alabama. 

The  bridge  at  Decatur  is  near  completion,  and  only  awaits  a  favorable  stage  of 
water  in  the  TVnnessoo  river  to  procure  the  timber  and  iron  needed.  The  tracJc 
laying  will  then  commence  at  each  end  of  this  section,  and  be  carried  on  as 
spBemly  as  possible,  when  there  will  be  a  continuous  road  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eeven  milee,  connecting  Charleston,  via  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
road,  with  the  rich  and  populous  basin  of  the  Tennessee  as  fiur  westward  as  Tus- 


The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  companv  have  also  twenty-five  miles  ready  for 
the  inm,  which  will  soon  be  laid  eastward  firom  La  Grange,  to  which  point  the 
track  is  completed.  There  will  then  be  completed  on  the  western  division  seven- 
ty-five miles,  and  on  the  eastern  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  on  the  main 
tmnk,  ezdosive  of  a  branch  of  thirteen  miles,  all  of  which  will  be  in  operation 
ia  time  for  the  next  season.  The  iron  necessary  for  this  extent  has  been  purchas- 
sd,  and  much  of  it  delivered.  A  small  amount  of  first-rate  securities  will  be  ne- 
foliated  to  meet  the  cost  of  freight  and  duties,  but  the  company  are  provided 
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with  meanfl  for  all  other  demands.  After  thif  there  will  only  be  a  gap  of  eerenty 
miles  in  the  centre,  which  will  be  filled  up  as  fast  as  can  be  done  safely  and  cer- 
tainly under  the  ezistingstate  of  the  money  market. 

The  bridge  oyer  the  Tennessee  riyer  at  Muscle  Shoals  will  be  two  thousand 
feet  long.  There  are  thirteen  piers  of  immense  and  heavy  masonry,  which  haye 
been  completed  on  a  solid  rode  foundation.  The  wood-work  is  going  on,  and 
the  work  will  be  ready  to  receive  iron  in  January. 

We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  expect  that  by  the  first  of  October,  1855,  we 
shall  have  a  direct  railroad  connexion  with  Tuscumbia. — Charluton  (Uwier,  6tt. 


TIB  BAIIWAT8  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATB8. 

The  Merchants'  Magazine  contains  an  elaborate  article  in  relation  to  the  rail- 
ways  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  world.  From  it,  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  now  in  operation  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
40,344.  Of  these,  17,020  are  in  the  eastern,  and  23,324  are  in  the  western  hemi' 
sphere.  They  are  distributed  as  follows:  In  Oreat  Britain,  7,774  miles;  in  Ger- 
many, 5,340  miles;  in  France,  2,480  miles;  in  Bel^um,  532  miles;  in  Russia,  421 
miles;  In  Italy,  170  miles;  in  Sweden,  75  miles;  m  Korway  42  miles;  in  Spaia, 
fiO  miles;  in  Africa,  25  miles;  in  India,  W%  miles;  in  the  United  States,  21,538 
miles;  in  the  British  Provinces,  1,327  miles;  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  359  noiles;  in 
Panama,  50  miles;  in  South  America,  60  miles. 

The  longest  railway  in  the  world  is  the  Illinois  Central,  which,  with  its 
branches,  is  731  miles  in  length,  and  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  |15,000^. 
The  number  of  mHes  of  railway  in  the  United  States  exceeds  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  amount  of  2,712  miles. 


No.  of 
itlhraii. 

Maine 12 

New  Hampshire. ...  • 16 

Vermont •.•- 7 

Massachusetts.... 39 

Rhode  Island 1 

Connecticut... 12 

New  York....... 32 

New  Jersejr ••.... 11 

Pennsylvania  .... • •••.  69 

Delaware • .••..••  2 

Maryland 2 

Virginia 24 

North  Carolina 5 

South  Carolma. 10 

Georgia 16 

Florida 2 

Alabama 6 

Mississippi ..•• 7 

Louisiana 8 

Texas 1 

Tennessee..... 12 

Kentucky 10 

Missouri 6 

Ohio 47 

Indiana........... 39 

ininois 31 

Michigan ....•••  3 

Wisconsin 11 

Iowa 4 

ToUl • 445 


unite  in 

Mnellb 

^jsr 

oonne  of 

Oort. 

456 

50 

115,325,656 

512 

34 

15,860,940 

410 

59 

17,698,835 

1,293 

36 

59,167,781 

50' 

, , 

2,614,481 

638 

51 

25,234,191 

2,664 

801 

110,908,469 

437 

a  . 

13,840,099 

1,992 

1,406 

85,935,675 

16 

43 

600,000 

512 

30 

2,654,338 

845 

1,104 

16,6664250 

381 

243 

6,847,213 

692 

382 

13,447,093 

930 

452 

16,884,879 

54 

... 

250,000 

221 

659 

3,986,908 

239 

755 

4.540,000 

169 

293 

1,731,000 

•  • . 

72 

517 

946 

10,436,610 

228 

572 

6,179,079 

50 

963 

1,000,000 

2,997 

1,631 

67,798,201 

1,453 

2,608 

30,255,369 

9,767 

1,456 

57,663,656 

568 

150 

90.070,897 

322 

707 

6,500,000 

115 

1,235 

2,700.000 

21,528 

16,738 

616,766,333 
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IHDVSTEIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  in  the  United  States,  upon  the  principle  of  combined  mental  and  phy- 
ilcal  training,  are  leas  frequent  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ojfo.  Many  of 
the  ezperimenta  we  know  to  have  been  fiiilures.  It  was  our  own  fortune  to  at- 
tend an  institution  conducted  upon  this  plan  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina. 
The  professors  were  able,  their  zeal  imflagffing,  the  earlier  encouragement  ffreat, 
hot  soon  began  the  war  between  the  mental  and  the  physical,  in  which  the  rormer 
triumphed  and  the  latter  disappeared  from  the  boards.  It  has  not  subsequently 
been  heard  of.  To  conduct  the  plough,  to  wield  the  axe,  to  follow  the  ox-cart, 
to  bank  the  potato  beds,  were  not  congeniU  to  the  feelings  of  youth  who  were 
bspnning  to  have  aspirations  in  philosophy.  The  laatiest  laborers  were  the  best 
students  and  the  greatest  wits,  and  xfiee  versa.  All  work  and  no  play  were  mak- 
ing Jack  a  dull  boy.  Still  we  are  not  willing  to  judge  the  question  of  manual 
hbor  schools  npon  the  merito  of  a  particular  experiment.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  their  &vor.  There  is  a  basis  upon  which  they  would  be  successful,  and 
they  are  perhaps  well  adapted  to  many  of  the  rural  districts.  In  this  opinion  we 
me  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Symons,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools  in  Great 
Britain.    In  other  places,  agricultural  schools  proper  are  referred  to. 

In  speaking  of  «*  industrial  schools,"  I  need  scarcely  pre- 
mise that  I  refer  almost  entirely  to  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  laboring  classes — a  subject  which,  though  long 
discussed,  I  cun  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  events  are  daily 
pressing  more  urgently  on  our  attention,  and  which  is  second 
to  none  in  social  importance.  The  subject  of  industrial  in- 
struction united  with  schools  is  comparatively  of  recent  origin  5 
and  I  cannot  but  attribute  the  increasing  notice  it  obtains, 
first,  to  the  desire  that  education  should  be  so  good  and  popu- 
lar as  to  be  self-supporting ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  hope  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  industrial  instruction  may  prove  a  means 
to  this  end,  by  adapting  the  education  given,  more  closely 
than  is  now  done,  to  the  practical  wants  and  labor-life  of  the 
classes  to  be  educated.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  have 
not  suflBcient  evidence  to  determine,  but  sure  it  is  that  a  very 
widely-spread  notion  prevails — entertained  by  various  rants 
of  persons — that  the  present  education  given  in  common 
schools  is  not  sufficiently  of  this  character ;  and  that  a  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  elementary  and  suitable  learning  is 
oiten  sacrificed  to  scholastic  subtleties  and  high  subjects,  ap- 
prehended by  a  few  only,  and  of  practical  usefulness  to  none 
of  the  scholars.  And  I  must  confess,  that  whenever  I  find 
scholars  well-grounded  in  such  religious  and  secular  know- 
ledge as  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  in  the  homely  duties  and  daily 
labors  of  life,  and  more  especially  when  I  find  the  school  so 
organized  that  what  they  thus  learn  can  be  practically  applied, 
I  am  very  tolerant  of  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  technical 
theology  or  high  art,  and  am  no  wise  dismayed  if  I  find  the 
children  know  nothing  erf*  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
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are  ignorant  of  the  tributaries  o(  the  Euphrales,  and  never 
heard  of  Agamemnon.  It  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  far 
graver  blot  when  they  are  unable  to  give  the  practical  moral 
of  a  parable,  to  describe  the  productions  and  topography  of 
their  own  country,  to  explain  intelligibly  any  one  of  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life,  the  qualities  of  metals  or  the  uses  of  timber 
trees,  or  to  exercise  the  powers  of  mental  calculation.  Unless 
this  be  done,  and  well  done,  and  unless  this  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  be  diligently  imparted — as  far 
as  the  age,  stav  at  school,  and  capacities  of  the  children  per- 
mit— ^not  merely  to  the  few  clever  and  forward  children  who 
figure  in  the  first  class,  but  fairly  among  the  whole  number,  a 
school  certainly  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  working 
classes,  or  satisfy  even  the  lowest  standard  of  instruction  de- 
sired by  those  who  are  most  concerned  for  their  welfare. 
And,  assuredly,  none  such  have  the  least  chance  of  being  self- 
supporting 

But  in  whatever  degree  schools  are  rendered  practically 
efficient  for  the  purposes  of  education,  in  the  full  meaning  of 
that  term,  sure  it  is  that  to  that  extent  are  they  likely  to  pay 
their  way.  The  poor  are,  in  some  measure,  good  judges  in 
this  matter,  for  they  in  general  look  closely  to  the  value  of 
what  they  pay  for.  True  it  is  that  they  have  hitherto  heU 
school  instruction  at  no  very  high  estimate,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  they  have  erred  much  in  so  doing. 

Dean  Dawes,  and  many  worthy  coadjutors,  have  done 
much  to  meet  the  evil,  by  showing  how  in-door  school  in- 
struction may  be  improved  ;  but  I  have  for  long  thought  that 
there  remains  another  branch  of  the  work  to  be  achieved  ere 
education  shall  be  complete.  The  human  animal  is  physical 
as  well  as  mentcd  and  moral,  and  so  intimately  does  all  phil- 
osophy and  all  experience  show  that  these  elements  of  man 
are  blended^  that  the  education  of  no  one  of  them  can  be  safely 
neglected.  If  it  be,  the  work  is  incomplete ;  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an^  one  alone  sufiers  from  the  disjunction. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  more  real  good  is  done  for  a 
child  by  the  joint  training  of  all  his  faculties,  even  in  a  low 
measure,  than  by  the  highest  intellectual  instruction  exclusive 
of  physical  and  moral  training.  It  was  the  great  bane  of  the 
ola  school  system,  that  it  did  thus  disproportionately  instruct 
the  mind ;  I  speak  even  of  the  best  schools.  Not  a  word 
need  be  wasted  on  those  mechanical  mockeries  of  education 
which  merely  encumber  the  memory  and  neglect  the  under- 
standing, teaching  nothing  effectually  but  the  mechanism  of 
writing,  reading,  ciphering,  and  rehgion  by  rote.    But  the 
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qoestion  stiU  remains,  whether  the  great  majority  of  schools 
are  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
times,  and  si^ktefUly  educate  the  chMf  however  fully  they  may 
ncconvplish  the  iniettect* 

Is  It  possible  to  give  even  a  fair  start  to  the  moral  or  physi- 
cal development  of  a  being  so  full  of  animal  life  and  propen- 
sities as  a  child,  whilst  cabined  in  a  school-room,  harnessed 
to  its  routine,  and  constrained  by  its  discipline  ?  The  real 
nature  of  a  child  has  no  free  scope  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
school-room,  and  its  very  virtues  there  are  chiefly  negative 
and  conventional.  Its  vices  have  small  means  of  display, 
and  consequently  small  chance  of  correction.  I  am  far  from 
disposed  to  underrate  the  mental  benefits  achieved,  but  can 
the  best  qualities  of  the  heart — lave,  generosity ,  mercy ijbrgive^ 
nessj  moral  indignation  at  the  meaner  vices,  courage  or  truthful- 
ness be  brought  fairly  into  play  ?  But  set  those  same  children 
to  work  out  of  doors,  or  even  turn  them  into  a  play-ground, 
and  their  nature  comes  out,  and  with  it  ample  scope  for  moral 
training,  the  suppression  of  what  is  mean  and  vicious,  and  the 
encouragement  of  what  is  generous  and  good.  Mr.  Stow,  of 
Glasgow,  has  written  well  and  wisely  on  the  indispensability 
of  this  right  hand  of  the  educator.  He  insists,  however,  as  I 
think  rather  too  exclusively,  on  the  p2av-ground ;  and  has  left 
to  industrial  schools  the  privilege  of  developing  the  greater 
efficacy  of  the  vjorh-grounaj  especially  in  those  branches  best 
adapted  to  schools  for  the  laboring  classes. 

Before  entering  more  at  large  on  the  direct  e£Eect  of  indus- 
trial training  on  industrial  lite,  permit  me  to  touch  on  the 
indirect  furtherance  which  I  think  it  gives  to  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  school-room,  and  especially  to  that  branch  of  it 
lately  very  happily  termed  the  "  Science  of  Common  Things." 
I  believe  that  if  there  be-— as  there  always  ought  to  be  in  these 
branches  of  study — ^an  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  subjects 
taught  within,  to  the  work  done  vnthout,  and  that  the  scholar 
is  made  to  perceive  the  application  of  what  he  learm  to  the 
work  that  he  does,  there  win  necessarily  arise  in  his  mind  a 
life-like  appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  knowledge, 
which  will  materially  aid  its  acquisition.  It  makes  his  lessons 
a  reality,  of  which  he  apprehends  the  meaning  and  feels  the 
use,  instead  of  an  abstract  jargon,  which,  being  unable  to  ap- 
ply it,  and  having  little  hold  on  his  senses,  he  learns  without 
Denefit  and  forgets  without  loss. 

I  venture  to  think,  from  the  experience  of  the  schools  of 
this  kind  in  the  best  workhouses  in  my  district,  that  the  teacher 
is  bIbo  proportionably  aided  by  this  experimental  instruction 
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which  labor  imparts  to  mindy  and  which  undoubtedly  mind 
reciprocates  to  labor.  I  have  found  that  it  greatly  faolitates 
the  teaching  as  well  as  learning  of  practic^  scienccy  and  if 
more  c[enerally  adopted,  would,  I  am  sure^  remove  many  of 
those  defects  in  tuition  such  as  caused  Mr.  Moseley  to  say,  in 
his  last  report,  that  "  The  tendency  from  ignorance  of  ihim 
to  teach  children  toords  only  runs  in  a  notable  manner  througn 
almost  ail  the  lessons  on  physical  science  which  I  have 
listened  to.  It  will  not  be  eradicated,  (he  adds,)  so  far  as  the 
teaching^ of  popular  science  is  concerned,  until  the  study  of 
physicfiu  science  shall  be  more  systematically  pursued  in  train- 
mg  schools,  or  utuU  U  shall  have  received  a  epedal  application  to 
those  tkingi  eurratmding  the  daily  Ufe  ^  a  chUd,  the  science  ^ 
tshich  is  fdthin  the  limits  rfus  camprehennon;"  and  I  would  add, 
more  especially,  such  things  as  lie  within  the  range  of  his 
actual  work. 

Most  true  is  it,  as  Mr.  Moseley  afterwards  says,  that  **  la- 
bor, without  thought  or  contrivance,  for  no  object,  to  which 
our  endeavors  are  directed,  and  which  we  adapt  to  no  end,  is 
irksome  to  us." 

The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  almost  equally  true,  for 
irksome  indeed  is  the  acqmrement  of  knowledge  whK^h  a  diild 
is  not  taught  to  awly  to  any  practical  purpose.  Mr.  Moseley 
continues :  *^  To  develop  this  character  of  the  makers  in  the 
child,  as  ccmtrasted  with  the  toorieri,  is  the  function  of  physi- 
cal science  in  elementary  education.  It  is  to  lay  the  K>und- 
ations  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  activity,  and  industry  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  of  aU  those  elements  of  a  man's 
social  and  moral  well  being  which  stand  in  intimate  relation 
to  these."  I  regret,  however,  to  find  that  so  high  an  author- 
ity holds  this  to  be  '^  industrial  education  under  its  anltj  rear 
sonaUe  farm!^  And  Mr.  Moseley  adds  that  actual  inaustiy 
for  children  presents  to  his  mind  visions  only  of  **  monotonous 
occupation,  strained  nerves  and  sinews,  stagnant  impressions, 
hatred  of  labor,  and  premature  discomforts  forbidden  by 
nature !" 

I  entertain  so  sreat  a  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mose- 
ley that  I  should  foel  considerable  diffidence  in  expressing  the 
strong  opinion  I  have  been  induced  to  form,  in  favor  of  rational 
and  appropriate  bodily  labor  for  children  at  an  early  age, 
were  I  not  relieved  by  a  foot-note  on  the  same  page  of  his 
report,  which  points  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mosely  nad  chiefly 
the  trades  of  shoemaking  and  tailoring  in  view  wnen  he  wrote 
these  remarks,  trades  which,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing, 
that  the  Greenwich  school-boys  very  sensibly  abandon  for 
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better  and  more  lucrative  einployment  in  after-life.  If,  bow- 
ever,  Mr.  Moseley,  or  any  of  my  hearers,  will  foUow  my  ex- 
ample this  morning,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  farm-school  at 
Highgate,  and  see  the  boys  at  work  at  their  various  occupa- 
tions on  the  land  there,  all  such  forebodings  will  be  rapidly 
dispelled  by  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  high  animal  spirits, 
cheerfulness,  the  healthful  and  strengthening  nature  of  spade 
husbandry,  and  the  intelligent  interest  in,  as  well  as  the 
instructional  and  suggestive  character  of,  the  work  done. 
There  is  no  answer  to  any  such  misgivings  half  so  complete 
as  that  of  one's  own  personal  observation.  I  have  seen  too 
many  inert,  flaccid,  feeble,  children  in  workhouses  converted 
under  my  own  eyes,  by  such  means,  into  hardy,  healthy, 
handy  little  laborers,  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  immense 
benefit  of  muscular  exertion  and  useful  work  alike  on  the 
physical  and  moral  nature  of  a  child.  One  of  the  first  lessons 
1  strive  to  teach  my  own  children,  both  by  precept  and  prac- 
tice, is  the  value  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  full  use  of 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads ;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to 
recommend  systematic  bodily  industry  as  a  concomitant  of 
education  for  children  of  the  higher  ranks.  Athletic  games 
and  manly  exercises,  in  some  cases  and  in  some  measure, 
achieve  this  object,  but  by  no  means  universally  or  sufficiently. 
It  is  worth  notice  that  though  men  who  unite  ornamental  ac- 
complishments with  bodily  inactivi^ty  are  numerous,  few  men 
have  ever  excelled  in  the  nobler  aims  and  great  energies  of 
life  who  have  not  evinced  physical  training  and  bodily  vigor. 

To  children  who  are  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  associating  manual  with  mental  labor,  at  an  early 
period ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  if  habits  of  bodily  industry 
are  postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  spirit  of  the  laborer  can- 
not be  imparted  without  labor.  I  do  not  believe  that  Solomon's 
golden  maxim,  *'  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go," 
was  intended  to  be  applied  only  to  morals  and  miixdS)  but  to 
all  the  great  duties  and  behests  of  life — ^physical  as  well  as 
mental.  Habitual  industry  in  childhood  would  have  prevented 
three-fourths  of  the  idleness,  dependence,  disease,  and  pauper- 
ism, of  which  a  grievous  amount  still  exists,  and  rankles  like 
a  canker  among  the  poorer  classes  of  this  busy  country. 

Allow  me  now  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  direct  influence 
of  judicious  bodily  industry  in  the  development  of  mental 
power.  It  is  the  all  but  universal  testimony  of  the  teachers 
and  inspectors  of  those  schools  which  have  adopted  out-door 
industry,  especially  in  sfMide  husbandry,  that  the  boys  so  em- 
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ployed  learn  far  more  readily  than  they  formerly  did ;  and 
that  although  their  time  is  shorter  in  school,  they  learn  more 
quickly  whilst  there.  It  is  equally  so  with  respect  to  moral 
habits. 

The  more  fully  habits  of  neatness,  intelligence,  patience,  and 
industry  grow  under  the  discipline  in  the  ground,  so  surely  are 
the  same  qualities  apparent  in  the  school.  "  The  best  workers 
in  the  ground,"  says  Mr.  Adams,*  "  become  the  best  learners 
in  the  school ;  and  if  a  boy  has  a  slovenly,  ill-cultivatted  plot 
in  the  land,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  slovenly,  idle  fellow  in  the  school, 
until  he  is  reformed." 

And  I  must  here  mention  an  important  illustration  brought 
to  my  notice  of  the  assistance  which  out-door  industry  gives 
to  the  fruition  and  exerciseof  kindly  sympathies  between  boys, 
I  allude  to  the  mutual  assistance  it  involves.  In  the  ground, 
the  boys  not  only  work  together,  but  they  help  each  other. 
The  whole  system  instils  a  practical  habit  of  mutual  aid  and 
co-operation.  In  the  school-room  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  help  given  by  one  boy  to  another,  which  is  a  duty  in  the 
labor-ground,  is  an  ofience  in  the  school-room,  fi>r  there  each 
must  work  by  and  for  himself.  I  was  told  that  when  any 
emergency  occurs  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  at  the  Bigh- 

(;ate  school,  it  is  common  for  the  boys  who  have  left  the  estab- 
ishment  to  come  and  volunteer  a  half  day's  work  to  help  the 
others,  although  they  have  no  longer  a  prospect  of  reward  for 
it ;  and  the  other  day,  when  some  visitors  from  the  exhibition 
were  expected  at  the  school,  and  the  little  boys  could  not  get 
their  plots  so  neat  as  they  wished,  the  elder  ones,  of  their  own 
accord,  turned  to  and  helped  them.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
genial  and  fruitful  effect  wnich  a  work  tending  to  such  results, 
simple  as  they  are,  must  necessarily  exercise  in  removing 
selfishness,  and  fostering  those  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and 
benevolence  one  towards  another,  which  are  the  highest  prac- 
tical tests  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Watkins  says,  in  one  of  his  reports,  speaking  of  the  few 
experiments  yet  made  in  the  West  Riding :  "  I  believe  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  either  the  morcU  or  the  economical 
value  of  school-fields  and  gardens  in  manufacturing,  quite  as 
much  as  in  agricultural  districts  of  our  country.'*  He  sums 
up  the  advantages  thus :  **  The  willingness  of  the  children  to 
work ;  the  healthy  effect  produced  on  their  work  in  school  by 
their  work  in  the  garden,  shown  by  their  standing  in  the  school 
and  conduct  in  it.    To  these,"  he  well  says,  "  may  be  added, 

•Mtfter  of  the  Highgate  Nationa]  School. 
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the  practical  knowledge  acquired  by  these  young  gardeners  of 
a  subject  which  will  he  useful  and  interesting  to  them  in  what- 
erver  situation  of  life  they  may  be  placed,  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  their  tastes  by  more  observant  acquaintance  with 
the  wonderful  and  beautiful  works  of  nature ;  and  above  all, 
the  habit  of  healthy  industry  and  cheerful  occupation  of  time 
which  will,  by  (Jod's  blessing,  save  them  from  many  a  temp- 
tation, and  support  them  in  many  a  trial  of  their  after-life." 

There  is  much  practical  truth  in  this.  The  physical  con- 
comitants of  a  child's  existence  greatly  determme  his  moral 
character  and  status  hereafter,  as  well  as  in  childhood. 

Having  now  touched  on  the  general  principles  whereon  in- 
dustrial schools  are  advocated,  it  may  he  permitted  me  to  say 
something  of  the  details  of  the  system. 

The  kind  of  labor  taught  must  always  be  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  employment  most  suitable  and  accessible  to  the 
scholars  in  their  locality,  as  an  introduction  to  the  business  of 
after-life.  Thus,  the  employment  must  greatly  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

Of  course,  in  towns,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  more  useful 
trades,  on  which  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  presently ;  but  as 
the  great  majority  of  schools  for  the  poor  are  either  in  or 
near  the  country,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  nothing  excels 
spade  husbandry  for  boys,  with  the  care  of  pi^s,  and  wherever 
possible,  of  cows,  chiefly  stall-fed,  the  land  oeing  cropped  and 
manured  accordingly.  Household  and  needle-work  are  ex- 
cellent occupations  for  girls,  but  to  these  should  be  added 
washing  and  ironing,  and — where  it  can  be  done — cooking. 

Let  me,  however,  at  once  disclaim  the  error  that  by  such 
industrial  training  as  it  is  alone  possible  to  give  school-children, 
it  is  pretended  that  we  can  make  them  perfect  gardeners,  hus- 
bandmen, cattle-keepers,  dairy-women,  or  domestic  servants ; 
but  it  is  affirmed  that  they  will  acquire  an  aptitude  ibr  useful 
labor  and  habits  of  manual  industry,  which  are  not,  and  can- 
not be  acquired  in  school-rooms.  It  is  also  (I  beg  to  repeat)  a 
most  important  fact,  that  they  who  stay  lon^  enough  are  thus 
serving  an  apprenticeship,  whilst  at  school,  in  those  after-pur- 
suits and  modes  of  livelihood  which  they  must  eventually  learn ; 
but  which  they  must  defer  in  ordinary  schools  till  they  quit 
them. 

It  is,  indeed,  advanced  against  the  junction  of  industry  with 
school  instruction,  that  the  parents  of  working-class  children 
will  take  care  that  they  shall  be  put  to  work  qmte  soon  enough 
to  learn  it  properly ;  and  that  it  is  a  pity  to  witlidraw  any  of 
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the  short  time  now  allotted  to  them  for  the  education  of  their 
minds. 

To  this  position  there  is  the  short,  and  it  seems  to  me  suf- 
ficient answer,  that  the  parents  put  their  children  to  work 
often  far  too  early,  and  that  they  are  now  compelled  to  take 
them  wholly  from  school  in  order  to  do  so:  whereas  it  is  the 
great  virtue  of  industrial  schools  that  by  the  early  adoption  of 
productive  labor  along  with  ichaol  instructiont  they  are  induced 
to  allow  their  children  to  remain  there  longer  than  they  other* 
wise  would. 

Under  the  purely  mental  school  system,  one  of  two  evils 
seems  inevitably  to  arise  from  the  necessities  of  the  poor: 
either  instruction  is  unduly  shortened,  or  labor  is  injuriously 
deferred. 

Why  are  poor  parents  so  anxious  to  remove  a  child  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age  from  ordinary  schools  just  at  that  veiy 
period  when  his  faculties  are  expanding,  and  it  is  of  the  most 
vital  benefit  to  him  to  continue  nis  education?  It  is  in  order 
that  this  very  apprenticeship  to  labor  may  begin,  which  the 
industrial  school  gives,  but  which  the  ordinary  school  prevents. 
There  is  something  more  than  theory  to  back  the  assertion 
that  industrial  schools  will  retain  children  longer  than  others, 
and  therefore  afford  one  of  the  best  remedies  to  that  shortness 
of  the  stay  of  poor  children  in  school,  which  militates  so 
fatally  against  adequate  instruction  in  every  part  of  this  busy 
nation.    Let  me  name  some  examples. 

In  the  Hagley  school.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  adopted  spade- 
husbandry  and  carpentering  as  coUateral  pursuits.  The  school 
fee  is  threepence  per  week,  and  the  average  duration  of  the 
stay  was  three  years,  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  school  in  April,  1853,  above  twelve 
years  old,  was  thirly-one  out  of  119.  At  Hereford  there  is  a 
olue  Coat  school  (most  efficiently  taught)  which,  in  July  la$t, 
contained  exactly  the  same  number  of  boys.  There  is  no  in- 
dustrial training:  the  instrtiction  is  uhMy  gratvitous.  The 
average  duration  of  the  stay  is  two  years,  nine  months  and  a 
half  for  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  and  the  number  of  boys 
above  twelve  years  old  was,  in  July  last,  only  ten  out  of  119— 
the  same  number  as  at  Hagley. 

At  the  Llanelly  school,  attached  to  the  copper  works  (not 
industrial,  but  also  an  exceedingly  good  one)  the  average  stay, 
including  those  now  in  the  school,  is  one  year  and  eight  months, 
the  average  school-fee  being  only  three-halfpence  per  week. 
The  census  of  education,  grossly  erroneous  as  it  is,  shows 
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traly  enough,  that  two  years  is  about  the  average  duration  of 
schooling  which  poor  children  receive. 

If  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  poor  were  similarly  tested,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  average  duration  of  the  stay  of  the 
children  is  still  less  than  this  in  ousy  towns. 

In  the  Hagley  school,  there  is  no  other  inducement  to  the 
parents  to  let  the  children  remain  a  longer  time  than  its  greater 
usefulness  to  them.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  matter. 
Here,  in  spite  of  double  the  cost,  the  parents  make  the  sacri- 
fice for  double  the  time,  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  worth 
their  while  to  do  so.  Render  the  schools  equally  worth  the 
sacrifice  elsewhere,  and  the  parents  will  as  readily  make  it 
everywhere.     The  children  are  to  fill  certain  stations,  and 

E3rform  certain  labor.  They  req^uire  to  be  fitted  for  both, 
ducation  must  do  this,  or  it  fails  in  doing  what  it  is  de- 
signed for ;  or,  at  best,  does  it  partially.  It  is  found  that  in- 
dustrial schools  efiect  this  the  best.  Hagley  is  not  a  perfect 
model  of  this  kind  of  school,  but  it  illustrates  the  ease  with 
which  the  industrial  system  may  be  carried  out,  and  the  great 
benefit  which  even  an  imperfect  application  of  it  is  capable  of 
eflecting.  The  school  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  village,  and 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  very  efficient  teacher.  Apart  from 
the  carpenter's  shop,  patches  of  ninety-eight  square  yards  of 
ground  are  allotted  to  the  boys  (eleven  years  of  age)  who  de- 
serve them  most,  and  are  likely  to  stay  at  the  school.  They 
cultivate  them  entirely  themselves,  the  master  merely  giving 
hints.  They  pay  no  rent  for  the  ground,  and  have  manure 
gratis.  They  buy  their  own  seeds,  and  have  all  the  produce* 
This  is  essentially  requisite  to  the  success  of  the  system. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  school-master  receives  the  profit 
for  his  trouble ;  others  where  it  goes  to  the  school-fund.  None 
of  these  answer.  The  parents  will  not  let  theif  children  ^ve 
that  labor  for  nothing,  which  they  can  themselves  turn  mto 
money.  It  leads  to  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  inevitably.  But 
when  to  the  faculty  for  industry  are  added  its  fruits,  be  they 
ever  so  small,  there  is  a  charm  m  the  plan  which  wins  ready 
sufl^ges  from  the  parents. 

At  Highrate  this  fact  has  been  well  evidenced  :  the  hoys  ob- 
tjun  small  plots  of  land,  of  about  three  poles,  at  a  rental  of  two 
shillings  yearly :  these  they  cultivate  out  of  school-hours  at  their 
own  expense,  receiving  superintendence  and  sometimes  seeds 
from  the  master.  In  addition  to  this  they  give  at  least  one  hour's 
labour  to  his  land,  and  for  extra  time  they  receive  one  penny 

per  hour.    The  parents  are  well  satisfied  with  this  advantage, 

small  as  it  seems. 
9 
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The  day  girls,  who  are  not  boarded  with  the  otherif  are  re- 
quired to  assist  in  the  household  work  taught  to  the  boarders, 
and  if  not  paid  for  it,  they  usually  objegt,  and  their  mothers 
interfere  and  find  out  that  they  cannot  dispense  with  their  as- 
sistance at  home.  I  never  knew  it  otherwise ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  were.  It  is  due  to  the  parent,  and  due  to  the  chil- 
dren, that  in  all  dealings  with  them  there  should  be  the  earliest 
homage  done  to  the  great  principle — ^that  "  the  laborer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire." 

In  the  country  there  is  not  much  choice  of  handicrafts  but 
that  of  the  carpenter.  It  can  be  pursued  in  wet  weather,  is 
cleanly,  exercises  the  muscles,  and  teaches  handiness  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  of  the  laboring  arts. 

Mr.  Norreys  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  in  his  last  report,  of 
the  success  of  the  industrial  schools  he  has  promoted  in  nis  dis- 
trict, and  especially  of  the  experiment  made  in  a  few  places,  to 
let  the  boys  divide  their  time  between  work  for  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  and  school  instruction.  It  appears  to  answer  ad- 
mu-ably ;  and  Mr.  Norreys  adds  these,  among  other  important 
results: — "  The  longer  period  of  schooling  which  by  this  com- 
promise the  parents,  farmers,  and  guardians  are  induced  to  con- 
sent to,  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  of 
each  day.  The  alternation  of  field-work  with  school  lessons, 
gives  zest  to  the  latter." 

It  is  well  to  cite  evidence  also  from  the  schoolmasters.  Take 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Radclyffe,  of  Upper  Slaithwaite,  York- 
shire, as  an  illustration  in  Mr.  Watkins's  report  (p.  497)  : — 
"  I  have  been  highly  gratified  in  my  vocation  as  cultivator  of 
the  school  field-garden ;  the  children  have  willingly  gone  to 
work  whenever  they  have  been  called  upon,  looking  so  full  of 
energy  that  they  have  had  the  appearance  of  men  when  seen 
laboring  in  the  distance.  Beyond  a  question,  it  would  do  well 
for  schoolmasters  and  school-children  generally ,  had  they  each 
and  all  plots  of  ground  for  their  own  recreation  and  profit."  In 
this  one^acre  groimd,  Mr.  Radclyffe  reports  a  produce  exceeding 
the  outlay  by  6Z.  6*.  Sd. 

The  successful  establishment  of  industrial  schools  in  towns 
is  more  difficult  than  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  spade  hus- 
bandry is  rarely  practicable  there.  All  that  can  be  done  for 
the  boys  must  be  by  means  of  workshops,  as  in  the  firee  in- 
dustrial school  at  Birmingham,  where  they  nearly  clothe  them- 
selves, and  are  consequently  made  tailors  and  shoemakers.  In 
many  cases  I  think  that  bookbinding,  and,  in  sea-port  towns, 
net-making  may  be  advantageously  taught.    Carpentjers^  shops 
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may  always  be  added  beneficially.  As  regards  the  industrial 
training  of  girls,  the  matter  is  much  easier. 

The  great  point  is  to  discourage  all  kinds  of  frippery  and 
fancy  work.  It  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  class  who  are  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  who  cannot 
all  be  ladies'  maids.  It  runs  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  extra- 
vagances in  mental  instruction  to  which  I  ventured  to  allude 
before,  as  regards  the  teaching  of  boys,  and  tends,  especially  in 
the  girls,  to  feed  vanity,  and  utterly  unfit  them  for  being  domestic 
servants.  In  sympathising,  as  I  most  heartily  do,  with  the  strong 
outcry  now  raised  on  this  subject,  I  am  confident  that  I  am 
consulting  the  real  comfort  and  feelings  of  the  children  them- 
selves, who  frequently  sufler  most  bitterly  in  after-life  from  the 
puppyisms  of  eaucation  to  which  they  have  been  thus  subjected. 
I  may  be  forgiven,  perhap,  for  introducing  a  trivial  anecdote 
here  to  illustrate  this.  A  girl  in  Devonshire  was  sent  to  a  national 
school,  in  which  she  had  been  taught  her  parts  of  speech  after  a 
fashion,  but  certainly  not  how  to  boU  potatoes,  or  any  single  quali- 
fication for  the  service  into  which  she  shortly  afterwards  enter- 
ed. She  was  found  to  be  as  useless  as  might  be  expected,  but 
her  noortification  was  perhaps  quite  as  great  to  find  that  her 
flimsy  attainments  were  the  cause  of  additional  annoyance  to 
her.  As  a  specimen,  she  was  asked  by  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies in  the  house  how  she  liked  the  master  at  her  school,  who 
occasionally  stuttered?  She  repUed  that  she  liked  him  very 
well,  except  that  he  was  not  affluent.  This  caused  a  laugh, 
and  the  next  morning  she  remarked  that  she  perceived  she  had 
used  a  strong  expression,  and  having  looked  at  the  dictionary, 
found  she  ought  to  have  said  exuberant. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  foolish  things  taught  to 
poor  girls  could  long  co-exist  with  a  good  drilling  in  scrubbing, 
scouring,  and  cooking.  This  would  soon  take  the  nonsense 
out  of  school  instruction,  and  education  would  no  longer  have 
the  unjust  odium  of  putting  peacock's  feathsrs  on  the  daw's 
back,  and  spoiling  her  for  what  nature  designed  her.  Milliner's 
and  ladies'  maids  require  another  order  of  instruction,  but  they 
will  always  constitute  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  working-class  girls. 

The  shorter  period  that  the  child  is  kept  in  school,  when  he 
is  industrially  trained  part  of  the  day,  is  a  great  improve^ 
ment  on  the  old  system,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  his  mental 
acquirements.  There  is  no  worse  mistake  than  the  number 
of  hours  which  a  child  is  usually  kept  over  books.  It  destroys 
the  spring  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  infallibly  deadens  his  ap- 
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petite  for  knowledge,  even  where  it  does  not  lender  its  acquire- 
ment permanently  distasteful  to  him« 

The  theory  of  industrial  schools  is  by  no  means  a  new  (me, 
either  here  or  abroad,  though  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  some  parts  of  Germany  had  much  the  priority  to  us  in  ap- 
plying it  in  practice ;  and  thejr  are  now  givmg  it  considerable 
extension,  as  Monsier  Ducpetiaux  has  shown  in  his  elaborate 
report  on  farm  schools  to  the  Belgian  government,  rendered 
familiar  to  most  of  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher's  excellent 
synopsis  of  that  report. 

In  England  I  believe  the  earliest  systematic  adoption  of  farm 
schools  was  in  the  benevolent  experiment  of  Mrs.  Davies  Gil- 
bert, who,  in  or  about  1842,  allotted  five  acres  each  to  two 
school-masters  in  Surrey.  Their  plan  was  to  instruct  about 
twenty-five  boys  each,  during  the  whole  morning,  in  elemen* 
tary  knowledge,  who  paid  one  penny  per  week,  only  on  con- 
dition  that  they  assisted  their  master  in  cultivating  the  land  in 
the  afternoon.  The  low  school-fee  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  recompense  for  their  labor;  nevertheless  it  answered 
completely.  A  very  useful  little  hand-book  has  been  pub- 
lished entitled,  "  Field  Gardening,"*  which  gives  a  journal  of 
the  operations  in  these  pieces  of  ground  during  a  whole  year, 
and  the  work  acconq>lished  is  certainly  very  great. 

The  impulse  to  the  more  recent  experiments  of  industrial 
schools  was  given  chi^y  by  the  reports. of  the  Union  school 
inspectors  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  council,  and  who 
have  especially  applied  their  powers  to  the  encouragement  of 
this  kind  of  education  as  being,  in  their  judgment,  essential  to 
the  counteraction  of  the  pauper  habit  of  mind  and  body.  The 
results  appear  to  have  been  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
views  I  have  had  the  honor  of  stating  to  you.  The  profits  of 
the  system  (as  tried  in  workhouses)  are  considerable  in  amount, 
though  secondary  in  principle~^e  sole  object  being  refornaa- 
tion  and  the  creation  of  habits  of  industry.  In  me  repeats 
printed  in  the  minutes  of  council,  several  accounts  and  balance 
sheets  of  these  farm  gardens  are  given.  As  a  useful  proof 
how  little  school  managers  need  fear  the  expense  of  such  ad- 
ditions to  their  establishments,  I  may  cite  the  following  in- 
stances of  the  actual  expenses  and  receipts  in  some  of  the 
west  of  England  unions : 

•  Published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshftll,  1846. 
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Union. 

Acres. 

Cultivated. 

Boys  em- 
ployed. 

Total 
Outlay. 

Totel 
Income. 

Profit  per 
Acre. 

Atcham. .■■•.  .•••■  ••*- 

3    0    0 

14 

.36  16    0 

86  10    2 

24  17    1 

Cburch  Stretton 

2    0    0 

4  and 
2  men 

17    3    0 

43    9    8 

13    3    4 

HaTerfbxdwest.  ■  •  •  •  •  •  • . 

3    0    0 

12 

3  13    3 

21    2    6 

8  14    8 

Northleach 

1    0    0 

7 

23  13    0 

33  14    6 

10    1    6 

OswrnsiTY 

3    0  30 

11 

26    8  11 

69    1    2 

14    4    0 

S.    E.    Salop    District) 
(Qoat.) I 

11    1    0 

24  and 
1  man 

168    5  11} 

328    6    8 

14  10    0 

St  Asaph. 

1    1    0 

19 

2    4    1 

20    8    8} 

14  11    8 

Wellington,  Salop 

6    2    0 

20 

41  17    5i 

87    9    8i 

7    0    4 

The  great  discrepancy  between  the  sums  expended  results 
from  the  very  different  modes  of  cropping  the  land,  and  espe- 
cially of  stocking  it.  The  largest  profits  seem  to  have  arisen 
where  cows  and  pigs  are  kept,  and  where  grain  crops  are  not 
grown.  In  each  case  spade  husbandry  has  been  exclusively 
used.  The  expenses  include  rent,  tithes,  and  rates.  Labor 
is,  of  course,  not  included,  as  it  is  not  paid  for ;  it  is  that  of 
the  boys,  who  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

I  must  not  omit  to  name  briefly  one  of  the  great  virtues  of 
industrial  training  in  its  power  in  reforming  criminal  children. 
This  is  admiraUy  illustrated  at  Parkhursl,  where  the  indus- 
trial system  is  more  fully  carried  out  than  at  any  other  place  I 
have  visited,  and  with  great  benefit. 

The  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Redhill  is  specially  re- 
ported on  by  Mr.  Tuffhell,  and  the  moral  advantages  of  the 
system  and  its  reformatory  effect  are  highly  spoken  of.  "  The 
school  teachers,"  he  says,  "  are  all  industrial  and  moral  rather 
than  intellectual  superintendents ;  and  their  time  is  chiefly  en- 
gaged, not  in  giving  literary  information,  but  in  managing  the 
tempers,  reforming  the  habits,  and  generally  regulating  the 
dispositions  and  behaviour  of  those  who  are  placed  under 
them — ^in  other  words  their  duty  is  to  impart  eaucation  in  its 
highest  sense ;  and  on  this  dependence  is,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
very  properly  placed  for  attaining  the  object  of  the  society — 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders." 

The  unvarnished  and  convincing  Report  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  of  Hardwick  Uourt,  near  Gloucester, 
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on  his  reformatory  school  on  his  own  estate,  is  already  made 
fully  known  to  the  public  through  the  Times  newspaper.  It 
is  not  only  important,  as  showing  how  successful  is  tnis  kind 
of  disciphne  for  the  reformation  of  the  most  hardened  and  least 
hopeless  boys,  but  it  also  shows  how  well  the  work  may  be 
done  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost — ^the  total  expenditure 
amounting  only  to  £11  per  head.  That  such  seventeen  boys 
should  have  so  completely  cultivated  five  acres  of  soflTclay 
land,  that  more  will  oe  required  to  keep  them  employed,  is  a 
great  achievement  in  spade  husbandry,  and  proves  now  thor- 
oughly spade  husbandry,  boy  labor,  and  reformation  suit  each 
other.  Another  instance  is  afforded  by  the  success  of  the 
Gloucester  Ragged  School,  which  pays  £25  rent  for  seven 
acres,  and  yields  a  profit  of  £35  towards  the  working  boys' 
dinners. 

I  cannot  admit  that  the  system  I  recommend,  of  a  devotion 
of  part  of  the  day  to  industrial  instead  of  school  teaching,  is  the 
least  hardship  to  the  teacher.  It  is,  where  too  much  is  not 
laid  upon  him,  a  welcome  and  healthy  relief  to  the  unwhole- 
some monotony  and  confinement  of  school  work.  As  regards 
gardening,  I  advise  schoolmasters  to  take  a  hint  from  the  stu- 
dents of  Kneiler  Hall,  which  is  turning  out  some  masters  who, 
I  believe,  are  second  in  attainments  to  no  in-door  teacher  in 
London,  and  who  think  it  no  degradation  or  grievance  to  take 
off  their  coats  and  work  hard  at  the  spade  with  their  pupils, 
as  they  are  trained  to  do  in  that  excellent  institution. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  we  have  fallen 
on  intensely  practical  times,  in  which  utility  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  the  measure  of  value.  Our  social  fabric  is 
undergoing  great  change.  Year  by  year  less  is  thought  of 
the  beauty  of  the  acanthus,  or  the  symmetry  of  the  volute,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  solidity  of  the  base,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  column  to  the  edifice  it  supports.  In  like  manner  will 
education  be  valued,  by  the  precise  degree  in  which  it  |its  the 
masses  of  our  children  for  their  obvious  destiny  in  industrial 
England. 

The  practical  conclusions  in  which  the  experience  of  the 
past  results  seem  to  be  these : 

To  render  an  industrial  school  useful  and  prosperous — 

1.  The  employment  must  be  adapted  to  the  probable  future 
occupations  of  the  children.  This  for  boys  will  generally  be 
spade  husbandry,  and  the  care  of  pigs  or  cows,  or  both ;  for 
girls,  needle- work,  household  work,  plain  cooking,  and,  where 
practicable,  washing,  ironing,  and  dairy  work. 

2.  The  children  or  their  parents  must,  as  an  indispensable 
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condition,  have  some  share  of  the  profits  of  their  labor  either 
in  food,  clothing,  or  money. 

3.  The  system  must  consist  of  instructional  industry,  not  of 
of  mere  labor. 

4.  It  should  be  so  superintended  and  tempered  as  to  render 
it  a  means  of  practical  moral  training. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  have  sanguine  hopes  not  only  that 
experiments  made  will  individually  answer,  but  that  gradually, 
that  hearty,  earnest  and  practical  character  will  be  given  to 
education,  which  the  country  loudly  and  justly  demands  for  its 
people  at  the  hands  of  their  educators. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  following  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association,  which  met  in 
Washington  at  th6  close  of  December  last,  we  are  indebted  to  the  columns  of  the 
Globe.  Other  particulars  of  its  action  will  appear  hereafter.  We  hope  to  see 
the  bodj  represent  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  its  healthful  and  beneficent 
pojposes. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, which  has  held  a  series  of  conferences  during  the  past 
week,  is  composed  of  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education, 
who  meet  annually  to  consult  how  best  to  promote  the  great 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Individual  observations 
during  the  year,  at  these  reunians^  are  communicated  to  the 
whole,  and  they  return  to  their  spheres  of  usefulness  imbued 
with  accumulated  intelligence,  a  deeper  devotion  to  their  vo- 
cation, and  a  quickened  spirit  which,  while  it  stimulates  to 
new  exertions,  enhances  the  happiness  of  those  who  make 
them.  Education  imparts  an  ineffable  blessedness  to  the  com- 
munity by  which  it  is  promoted,  and  to  the  individual  who  is 
taught.  The  individual  owes  to  it  gratitude  for  new  sources 
of  mtellectual  enjoyment  and  worldly  advantage,  and  the 
world  that  it  rescues  from  obscurity  minds  that  add  brilliancy 
to  the  world's  constellations,  fits  the  rising  generation  for  sta- 
tions of  domestic,  commercial,  and  public  usefulness,  and 
diminishes  the  positive  evil  which  pervades  an  ill-taught  or 
uneducated  people.  Such  associations  as  that  by  which  we 
have  been  visited  cannot  but  excite  a  deep  interest,  for  there 
is  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  culture  of  the  universal  mind. 

In  their  discussions  comprehensive  views  were  taken  of  the 
progress  of  education  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Professor 
H.  JBarnard,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Con- 
necticut, gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  educational  exhi- 
bition held  at  London  during  the  Industridf  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations,  and  of  that  assemblage  some  idea  may  be  formed 
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from  the  fact  that  St  Martin's  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ing of  the  kind,  was  fully  occupied.  It  is  five  stories  high, 
and  all  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  cont^ib^tioIls  of  docu- 
ments on  education,  models,  maps,  globes,  &c.,  or  used  as 
lecture  rooms  where  scientific  men  read  papers  on  various 
subjects,  or  consulted  as  to  plans.  The  number  can  be  ioi- 
agined  fi'om  the  fact  that  the  catalogue  of  the  articles  exhib- 
ited there  is  a  book  of  nine  hundred  pages.  To  that,  how- 
ever, while  Norway,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Holland  con- 
tributed largely,  the  United  States  did  but  little.  The  Stale 
of  New  York  sent  some  four  hundred  specimens  of  globes, 
maps,  and  drawings,  but  no  other  State  was  signalized  at  that 
exhibition,  whatever  may  be  its  progress  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation at  home. 

It  is  apparent  that  on  both  continents  there  is  an  active  spi- 
rit infusing  itself  into  the  public  mind.  In  the  eaistem  and 
western  States  of  this  Union  much  has  been  accomplished. — 
The  common  school  system  of  New  England  has  long  met  with 
general  commendation.  New  York  has  been  munificent  in  her 
contributions  to  education.  Pennsylvania  has  an  organized  sys- 
tem through  every  county,  and,  in  addition,  a  hi^  school  in 
Philadelphia  which  is  not  exceeded  in  any  country.  Illinois 
and  the  western  States  are  moving  onward,  and  Chicago  is 
about  to  emulate  Philadelphia,  by  the  erection  of  a  high  school. 

The  common  school  system  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  high 
school,  are  such  enduring  monuments  to  the  generous  minds  of 
tliat  community,  that  they  are  deserving  of  more  particular 
notice.  The  principal  of  the  high  school,  John  S.  Hart,  LL. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  was  pre- 
sent at  this  association,  and  delivered  several  addresses,  one 
on  Indo-European  languages,  their  history  and  affinities,  and 
one  on  the  architecture  of  school  houses,  more  particularly  the 
Philadelphia  high  school,  of  which  he  exhibited  drawings  made 
by  the  pupils. 

The  nigh  school,  which  is  well  entitled  to  a  collegiate  de- 
signation, IS  reached  only  through  the  common  schools,  and 
hence  it  is  a  coal  which  the  boys  struggle  to  reach  by  a  dili- 
gence in  stuay  which  fixes  the  character  in  alter  life.  The 
gradations  are  the  primary,  and  secondarjjr,  and  grammar 
schools,  which  are  controlled  by  boards  of  citizens  elected  by 
the  people,  who  furnish  the  means  for  their  sustenance.  The 
schools  are  fi-ee,  and  the  superiority  of  their  character  and  the 
education  furnished  in  the  nigh  school  commands  the  respect 
of  aU  classes,  and  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  there  receive  their 

.nstruction  with  the  sons  of  those  who  have  no  wealth.     This 
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intermingling  is  a  republican  feature,  which  has  incalculable 
advantages.  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pupils  attend  the 
schools  daily,  and  as  the  cost,  chargeable  to  their  education  in 
the  first  district,  comprising  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, amounts  to  $350,000  per  annum,  generous  as  is  the  pro- 
vision made,  the  cost  for  each  pupil  barely  exceeds  87  per  an- 
num. An  additional  sum  of  nearly  $17,000  is  expcnaed  for 
the  support  of  night  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  more 
advanced  years,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  common 
daily  schools. 

The  attendance  on  the  night  schools  during  the  winter  of 
1852  and  1853,  was  males  5,776,  females  1,966,  total,  7,772, 
the  cost  for  each  being  less  than  $2  50.  There  are  a  normal 
school,  and  school  of  practice,  with  an  attendance  of  upwards 
of  500,  which  cost  nearly  $6,000  per  annum,  or  less  than  $11 
for  each  pupil.  The  expenses  of^  the  high  school,  in  which 
there  are  now  about  600  pupils,  average  $33  for  eacli  pupil, 
or  less  than  $20,000.  The  high  school  commenced  its  career 
in  1838,  with  only  63  students  and  four  professors,  and  with 
a  character  not  much  beyond  that  now  attained  by  the  best 
grammar  schools ;  but  it  has  gradually  enlarged  its  corps  of 
professors,  its  number  of  students,  and  its  course  of  studies, 
unul  it  has  assumed  in  public  estimation  the  rank,  as  from  the 
legislature  of  the  commonwealth  it  has  received,  the  dis- 
tinctive attributes  of  a  college.  Its  professorships  are  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon  literature ;  practical  mathematics ;  theoretical 
mathematics  and  astronomy  ;  anatomy,  physiology,  and  natu- 
ral history  ;  belles  lettres,  and  history ;  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry ;  civil  engineering,  drawing,  writing,  and  book-keep- 
ing ;  with  assistants  in  moral,  mental,  and  political  science ; 
bdles  lettres  and  history  ;  and  mathematics  and  extra  English. 

Thirteen  is  the  minimum  age  for  admission  to  the  high 
school,  and  then  only  on  an  examination  of  attainments  in  tne 
common  school,  to  which  boys  are  admitted  at  the  ,age  of  six 
years.  The  course  of  education  in  the  high  school  extends 
through  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted, without  further  preparation,  to  the  study  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity.  In  many  other  professions  and  pursuits 
they  honor,  and  do  honor  to  their  alma  mater.  Such  is  the 
education  which  Philadelphia  gives  freely  to  her  sons  before 
she  sends  them  forth  to  engage  in  business  pursuits.  Polidcal 
economy,  mental  science,  moral  science,  astronomy,  analytical 
geometry,  algebra,  navigaUon,  surveying,  trigonometry,  anato- 
my and  physiology,  elocution,  logic,  rnetoric,  geometry,  natural 
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philosophy,  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  drawing,  writing, 
phonography,  book-keeping,  French,  Latin,  and  German,  are 
taught  without  charge  to  the  poorest,  as  to  the  rich,  for  no  dis- 
tinctions exist.  The  son  of  the  laborer  has  the  means  of  de- 
veloping his  faculties  and  obtaining  an  education  which  will 
place  him  on  an  elevation  with  the  highest.  Of  such  a  sys- 
tem Philadelphians  may  well  be  proud,  for  they  have  oat- 
stripped  competition,  and  given  advantages  to  all  their  youth 
whicn  wealth  alone  could  once  obtain,  and  to  which  too  many 
thought  it  hopeless  to  aspire. 

More  recently  they  have  erected  a  new  structure  for  the 
purposes  of  the  high  school,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  ob- 
servatory. Professor  Hart,  in  his  address,  minutely  described 
its  details,  and  the  plan  by  which  it  is  heated  and  ventilated. 
Its  interior  arrangements  are  exceedingly  convenient  and  com- 
fortable, and  a  visit  to  the  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  in- 
struction is  attended  with  unwonted  pleasure.  The  moral 
discipline  of  the  pupils  is  not  dependent  on  austerity  in  the 
professor ;  there  they  are  taught  to  use  their  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, they  are  accustomed  to  think,  and  they  are  stimulated 
by  an  elevated  perception  of  their  duties  as  intelligent  beings. 
In  Professor  Hart,  the  principal,  and  all  the  professors,  there 
is  a  marked  suavity  of  manner,  which  wins  the  pupil  onward 
in  his  educational  progress.  A  personal  knowledge  prompts 
this  commendation  of  an  institution  which  may  be  held  up  as 
a  model  to  other  communities  without  invidious  comparison 
with  any.  The  alumni  of  this  institution,  in  various  vocations, 
are  benefitting  other  States  with  the  knowledge  which  it  has 
imparted ;  and  the  cause  of  education  may  be  promoted,  and 
the  republic  improved,  if  a  generous  rivalry  can  be  stimulated 
in  other  large  cities  and  communities.  The  objects  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  has  now  adjourned,  will  command  a  large 
share  of  the  public  respecU 

During  the  week  there  were  discussions  and  papers  read 
on  the  teaching  of  the  classics  in  schools,  and  other  topics  con- 
nected with  education;  and  Professor  Henrv,  the  retiring 
president,  read  a  paper  on  the  philosophy  of  education.  The 
next  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  last  Tuesday  in  August, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the  designated 
offices : 

President,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  recording 
secretary,  R.  S.  Cooke,  esq.,  of  New  Jersey ;  corresponding 
secretary,  P.  Pemberton  Morris,  Philadelphia ;  treasurer,  John 
Whitehead,  esq..  New  Jersey. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  from  other  places  who  participated 
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in  the  business  of  the  convention,  were  Bishop  Potter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Professor  Proudfit,  of  Rutger's  college;  Hon.  H. 
Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  Professor  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  Professor  Dimitrv,  of  Louisiana ;  Professors  Greenleaf, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  R-  L.  Cooke,  John  Whitehead,  S.  M. 
Hamill,  D.'Cole,  of  New  Jersey ;  Dr.  R.  L.  Stanton,  now  of 
this  city ;  William  P.  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee  nation ;  Solomon 
Jenner,  and  Dr.  Lambert,  of  New  York. 
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Among  the  sabjecti  (saye  the  governor)  which  will  reqaire  your  attention  there 
is  none  of  more  importance  than  the  system  of  public  education  of  the  State.  The 
magnitude  of  this  interest  has  always  been  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  people, 
and  the  State  has  shown,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  provide  the  means  for  the  adequate  instruction  of  ail  the  children  within  . 
its  limits.  For  a  long  time  the  svstem  pursued  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
edocation  was  mainly  a  matter  or  personal  interest,  and  that  the  duty  of  providing 
it  devolved  exclusively  upon  parents;  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  those  whose 
poverty  would  not  permit  them  to  incur  the  expense  of  it  themselves  being  made 
to  depend  upon  public  charity.  The  inefficiency  of  this  policy,  its  failure  to  ac- 
oomplisfa  the  object  aimed  at,  and  especially  its  direct  tendency  to  create  distinc- 
tions hostile  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  institutions,  led  to  its  abandonment, 
and  a  system  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  State  is  even  more  deeply  and 
permanently  interested  in  the  education  of  its  children  than  their  parents,  and 
that  the  expense  of  providing  it  should  be  borne  by  the  aggregate  of  the  property 
within  its  hraits,  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  Under  the  existing  law,  therefore,  the 
State  assumes  the  charge  of  public  education-—committing  its  direction  to  local 
officers  and  paying  the  cost  of  it  out  of  its  own  treasur;^.  The  system  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  some  practical  defects  are  as  yet  exhibited  in  its  workings;  btlt 
they  are  such  as  spring  chiefly  from  the  failure  to  give  full  and  complete  develojp- 
msnt  to  its  fundamental  principles,  and  mav  easily  be  remedied  bv  judicious  legis- 
lation. The  system  itself  is  oelieved  to  be  thoroughly  rooted  m  the  confidence 
and  &vor  of  the  people. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  iii- 
stmetioB  is  (1,055,000,  of  which  #800,000  was  raised  by  a  general  tax,  and 
j^55,000  from  the  income  of  the  common  school  and  United  States  deposite  funds. 
The  whole  amount  expended  for  public  schools  is  $2,666,609  36,  of  which  |1,929,- 
9^  49  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  $47,657  06  for  the  district 
libraries.  The  whole  number  of  district  schools  reported  for  the  year  is  11,798; 
ind  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  the  age  required  to  draw  public 
monev,  1,186,709  There  have  been  877,201  in  attendance  upon  the  district 
schools;  in  academies  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  universitv, 
37,406;  34,279  in  unincorporated  private  schools,  and  4,568  in  colored  schools. 
The  average  number  of  months  during  which  the  schools  have  been  kept  in  the 
several  districts  is  eight.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  is 
1,571,270. 

These  results  exhibit  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  attending  the  district 
schools  over  the  previous  year.  But  it  will  still  be  seen  that  of  the  whole  number 
of  children  of  suitable  age  in  the  State  there  are  309,508,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number,  who  do  not  attend  the  district  schools,  and  233,255,  or  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  who  do  not  attend  any  school.  In  view 
of  the  provision  that  has  been  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  edu- 
cation of  all,  this  proportion  is  much  too  large,  ana  indicates  some  delect  in  the 
vprtem  pursued — ^because  it  does  not  complete! v  attain  the  object  at  which  it  aims. 
ihat  it  does  not,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  public  funds. 
By  the  existing  law,  two-thirds  of  the  public  fhnds  are  distributed  among  the 
vtrious  districts  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  children  of  a 
^>eeified  age  within  their  limits,  wnether  they  attend  the  schoob  or  not.    If  the 
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apportionment  of  the  public  mone^  were  made  to  depend  upon  the  munher  at- 
tending achool  and  upon  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  it  would  become  the 
interest  of  the  citizens  generally  to  promote  the  regular  attendance  of  aU  the 
children  within  their  limits.  An  amendment  of  the  law  which  would  give  it  tkii 
direction  would,  I  believe,  tend  to  secure  more  fully  the  desired  result.  Hie  law 
is  defectiye,  also,  in  that  it  fails  to  cany  out  fully  and  completely  the  prindfile 
on  which  it  is  based.  Education  in  the  district  schools  is  not  yet  entirely  me. 
If  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  any  district  exceeds  the  amount  of  money  receiYsd 
from  the  State,  the  deficienoy  is  made  up  by  a  rate  bill,  assessed  upon  those  who 
send  their  children  to  school;  and  those  who  are  onaUe  to  pay  this  aasesament  are 
relieved  at  the  public  expense,  and  thus  become  the  recipients  of  public  charity. 
The  worst  element  of  the  old  system  is  thus  preserved,  and  thefundanMUtal  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  law  fails  of  its  application  in  its  most  essential  point.  Educa- 
tion is  still  regarded  as  a  matter  of  charity,  aud  not  of  ri^ht;  and  so  lonf  as  this 
continues  to  be  the  case,  in  any  dsgree  or  to  asy  extent,  tt  will  detimet  firom  the 
fiill  measure  of  usefulness  which  the  system  is  designed  to  secure.  This  evil  ia 
the  system  can  be  remedied  only  by  mating  the  schools  entirely  free. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  should  also  be  directed  to  measoree  for  isi- 
proving  the  character  of  the  schools,  for  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  fi>r 
elevatmg  and  extending  the  instruction  which  they  impart.  In  a  SUite  where 
every  citizen  should  take  an  active  interest  in  the  administration  of  public  affiun, 
and  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  highest  duties  of  public  lifi»,  it  is  id- 
portant  that  popular  education  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  which  the  meani 
of  the  State  wiU  allow.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  svstem  of  free  schools,  thst 
people  do  not  prize  that  which  cost  them  nothing,  and  that  relieving  individuals 
trom  the  expense  of  educating  their  children  will  diminish  their  Interest  in  the 
subject  and  lead  them  to  relax  the  vigihuice  which  is  essential  to  the  highest 
excellence  in  tlie  public  schools.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  foroe  in  the 
suggestion,  though  experience  shows  that  it  is  much  less  tnan  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. But  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  it  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  obviating  the  objection  in  any  system  <^  education 
which  the  State  may  adopt.  An  obvious  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  an 
active  and  intelligent  supervision,  by  which  the  schools  shall  be  regularly  visited, 
and  their  discipline  examined  by  competent  officers  selected  for  that  purpose. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  this,  but  none  of  them  have  hitherto 
proved  entirely  successful.  The  agency  provided  by  the  present  law  is  that  of 
town  superintendents ;  but  it  is  found  more  expensive,  and  less  efficient  than  is 
desirable,  and  gives  rise  to  local  dissensions,  injurious  to  the  successful  working 
of  the  general  system.  Similar  objections  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  eystem 
of  county  superintendents,  a  few  Tears  since.  Unless  the  principle  of  visitatioB 
can  be  mor^  effectually  reconciled  with  public  sentiment,  anid  made  more  aconesi- 
ical  and  efiective  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  end  whidh  it  is  designed  to  aecue 
must  be  sought  by  other  means. 

The  connexion  of  our  common  schools  with  the  hi^ier  institutione  of  learn- 
ing— with  academies  and  collegee — ^makinjg  them  all,  in  fact,  parts  of  one  great 
system,  could  not  fail  to  contribute  essentially  to  their  elevation,  and  bring  the 
means  of  a  thorough  and  complete  education  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  the  free  school  system  of  the  State  has  been,  perhapa,  more 
completely  developed  than  in  any  other  section,  the  benefits  or  substantiaily 
such  a  union  are  very  conspicuous.  A  free  academy  has  been  added  to  the 
system,  in  which  a  laige  and  competent  corps  of  professors  and  tutors  has  been 
provided,  a  plan  of  study  extending  over  five  years,  and  embracing  all  the 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  best  colleges  of  the  country  has  been  adopted ; 
scientific  apparatus,  libraries,  and  all  the  aids  requisite  for  study  have  been  fur- 
nished, anu  the  general  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  have  been  made,  in 
all  respects  of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  character.  Pupils  who  shall  have 
attended  any  of  the  district  schools  for  eighteen  months — ^maintained  throughout 
a  good  standing  and  character,  and  passed  a  satisfiictory  examination  in  certain 
specified  studies,  are  admitted  to  the  academy  and  entitled  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  its  advantages,  free  of  all  expense.  The  academy  has  been  in  operation  ontv 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  average  number  of  its  students  is  over  tour  hundred. 
The  attendance  shows  that  its  l^nefits  are  fully  appreciated.  But  besides  the 
thorough  and  most  useful  instruction  conferred  upon  so  large  a  number  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  community,  its  most  marked  advantages  are  seen  in 
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the  influsnee  which  it  ezertt  upon  the  conunoii  Khoob«-«timu]ating  their  teachen, 
traitaee,  inspecton  and  pupils  alike  to  a  generous  rivalry,  increasing  their  vigilance 
and  indoatry,  and  rendering  them  zealous  and  emulous  in  sending  the  best  pupils 
to  the  academy,  whose  facilities  for  education  are  Uie  prize  for  which  all  may 
alike  contend.  While  I  am  aware  that  large  cities  afford  facilities  for  such  a 
system  which  cannot  be  fully  enjoyed  in  the  rural  distriets,  I  think  that  something 
may  be  done  throughout  the  State  in  this  direction.  A  voluntary  beginning, 
indeed,  baa  already  been  made  in  some  sections,  by  the  establishment  of  union 
schools ;  and  their  success  riiows  that  the  system  is  not  wholly  impracticable.  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  when  higher  purposes  and  broader  views  may  be 
entertained  in  re^rd  to  our  system  of  State  education ;  and  that  our  academies 
may  be  brought  into  a  more  direct  and  immediate  connexion  with  the  general 
pkn,  and  thrown  more  widely  and  more  freely  open  to  the  advantages  tney  are 
intended  to  confer.  The  character  of  their  instruction  should  be  elevated  and  its 
rues  extended  ;  and  they  should  be  more  completely  fhmished  with  apparatus 
and  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge  in  tho6e  sciences  which  are  of  the  most 
service  in  practical  life.  By  making  free  admission  to  the  thorough  and  complete 
education  they  would  then  afford  the  reward  of  excellence  in  our  district  schools, 
K  slunaltts  woiild  be  furmshed  which  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  beneficially  upon  their 
discipline  and  character.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  bring  the  colleges  of 
the  State  into  harmonious  connexion  with  such  a  plan,  so  that  they  might  be- 
come more  directly  recognised  as  members  of  our  general  sjrstem  of  State 
education,  and  as  essentiaf  to  its  completeness  and  perf^ion. 


IbucATioN  IN  Missouri. — Governor  Price,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
of  Missouri,  gijes  a  very  encouraging  account  of  the  condition  of  education  in 
that  State.  The  University  prospers  under  its  present  organization  ;  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Lunatic  Asylums  have  been  judiciously  and  humanely  con- 
ducted ;  and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  been  eminently  successful.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  learn  that  one-fourth  of  the  general  revenues  of  the 
State  is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  the  governor  states  that  it  is  un- 
equally distrinuted.  He  recommends  a  special  school  tax  as  more  sati^actory, 
and  as  tending  to  enhance  the  solicitude  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  education. 


SoBOOLs  nr  Bosrow. — ^By  the  official  report  of  the  Grammar  School  Commlt- 
tn,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  children  who  were  taught  in  tlie  Grammar 
Schools  in  July,  last  year,  was  10,304;  boys  5,177 ;  girls  5,057.  The  average 
atlsadaaee  doraig  six  months  was  9,732,  or  95  per  cent.  The  number  of  seats  m 
the  schools  is  11,337,  so  that  the  city  has  accommodations  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand more  children.  These  ten  thousand  children  are  taught  bv  26  masters,  14 
lub-nasters,  14  ushers,  and  165  female  assistants.  These  statistics  include  only 
the  Latin,  High  and  Normal  Schools,  and  the  nineteen  Grammar  Schools.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  public  primary  schools  in  the  city  besides,  which  have 
nearly  eleven  thousand  cnildren  m  them,  under  the  charge  of  some  one  hundred 
aad  ninety-four  female  teachers. 


SuMMAav  or  Teachers'  Report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Number  of  reports  received,  36 ;  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  3,039 ;  entered, 
74 ;  suspended,  7  ;  withdrawn,  113  ;  transferred,  13 ;  corporeally  punished,  84  ; 
waiting  admission,  109,  of  whom  79  are  in  the  third  district ;  present  every  school 
day,  648 ;  aggregate  average  attendance,  1,444.  In  the  first  district  one  day  waa 
lost  by  the  absence  of  a  teacher ;  in  the  second,  11  days  ;  in  the  third,  4|  days. 
The  best  attendance  was  by  the  pupils  in  Miss  Parsons'  school,  the  aggregate  of 
attendance  being  ISO ;  of  absence,  30 ;  in  the  first  district  the  attendance  was 
949 ;  absence,  59  *,  in  the  third,  attendance,  776 ;  abeence,  313 ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
attaodanoey  784  ;  absence,  160. 
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SDUCATIOR  ffl  86UTH  CAIOlIlll. 

Upon  thif  cubjeet  the  goYernor,  in  his  last  annual  meange,  remarka: 

Tne  South  Oakrolina  C^lle^,  upon  which  you  have  beatowed  ao  much  footisring 
care  and  beneficence,  continuea  to  deaenre  jour  &yor  and  protection.  Under  the 
auapioea  of  ita  preaent  able  and  diatin|raiahed  head,  it  haa  been  ateadi]y  increaainr 
in  popularity  and  uaefulneaa.  The^  laboriona  efforta,  both  of  hie  predeoeaaor  aM 
himaelf,  to  elevate  the  atandard  of  character  and  acbolarahip,  have  been  attended 
by  signal  aucceaa;  and  the  reputation  of  the  inatitution  in  thia  regard  haa  been 
both  exalted  and  extended.  In  oonunon  with  all  who  hare  the  Mst  intereat  of 
the  State  at  heart,  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  long  continue  to  diaeharge  the 
functiona  of  high  office.  Talenta  and  oualificationa  auch  aa  hia  belong  to  no  party 
or  sect.  They  are  the  property  of  the  State  which  they  hare  benefitted  and 
adorned  by  their  exerciae;  and  ane  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  his  coatinned 
aupervision  of  an  institution  which  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  the  nonery  o€  her 
character,  ffenius,  and  scholarship. 

During  ue  past  year  the  college  haa  been  benefitted  by  two  noble  endowments, 
and,  in  after  years,  many  a  youth,  ardent  in  hia  aearch  after  knowledge  and  in 
the  pursuit  or  fame,  will  pour  from  his  heart  blessings  upon  the  names  of  Allston 
and  iiutchinson. 

A  half  century  has  expired  since  the  establishment  of  the  coU^e,  and,  after 
the  various  fortunes  and  vicissitudea  of  life,  the  alumni  are  about  to  aaaemble  to 
renew  their  reverence  for  their  Alma  Mater,  and,  for  a  brief  period,  to  fireahen  the 
memoriea  of  early  yeara.  For  a  day  at  least,  all  of  her  children  are  to  aaaemble 
under  the  maternal  roof;  and  whilat  she  embracea  and  bleasea  her  living  sons, 
she  will  also  weave  wreaths  ofinunorteUet  for  those  who  died  in  their  early  prime. 
The  scene  will  be  one  full  of  interest,  and,  I  hope,  of  usefulness ;  and  I  recom- 
mend you  to  take  such  steps  as  will  give  increased  effect  and  d^ity  to  the  occa- 
aion. 

Each  year  convincea  ua  of  the  wisdom  which  dictated  the  establishment  of  the 
araenai  and  citadel  academies.  They  have  afforded  a  practical  education  to  the 
youth  who  have  been  placed  there,  the  effects  of  which  are  more  sensibly  felt  each 
day  throughout  the  State.  Their  knowledge  of  tactica  acouired  during  the  aca- 
demic term,  is  plainly  perceptible  in  improvement  in  the  drill  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  militia;  and  their  attainments  in  engineering  and  surveying  is  fiwt  supply- 
ing, and  will  soon  supply  altogether,  the  demand  for  that  kind  of  knowledge  in 
the  State.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  more  benefit  his 
arisen  fi'om  the  few  thousand  dollars  expend^  annually  upon  these  schools  for 
ten  years  past,  than  has  accrued  to  the  State  from  .the  application  of  the  fiee 
school  appropriations  for  thirty  years  previous. 

I  cannot  omit  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  efficient,  laborious,  and  disinterested 
services  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors.  .  Nothing  can  be  more  prompt, 
uniform,  and  systematic  than  his  administration  of  affairs;  and  as  lonff  as  he  con- 
tinues in  his  present  position,  I  feel  sure  that  increased  aucceaa  wiu  attend  his 
efforts.    I  commend  these  academies  to  your  especial  care  and  liberality. 

The  question  of  reform  in  the  free  school  S3rstem  has  largely  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  during  the  past  year.  It  has  everywhere  been  discuaaed,  and 
the  conviction  is  generally  established  that  radical  changes  are  neceaaary  in  our 
present  plan  of  public  instruction. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  premature 
to  adopt,  at  that  time,  any  plan  that  might  be  submitted  for  your  approval,  to  re- 
construct the  system,  but  advised  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  subsequently  a  board,  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  by  whoee  united  labors 
a  plan  complete  and  adequate  can  be  digested  for  your  ultimate  adoption.  I 
cannot  five  the  reasons  for  this  recommendation  in  a  manner  stronger  or  more 
forcible  Uian  by  using  the  language  of  one  whose  ability  all  acknowledge. 

**  All,  therefore,  that  I  would  now  press  upon  you  is,  to  have  public  instmetion 
erected  into  a  department  of  the  State  government.  That  is  the  first  and  an  in- 
dispensable step ;  and  until  that  is  done,  there  never  can  be  plan  adequate,  con- 
sistent,  succesnul. 

**  What  we  first  need  is  a  collection  of  the  facts  from  which  the  data  of  a  pro- 
per system  may  be  drawn.  We  must  know  the  number  of  children  in  the  State, 
of  the  agea  of  which  children  are  uaually  aent  to  achool,  the  kind  and  degree  of 
education  demanded,  the  relative  distancea  of  the  reaidenoe  of  parents,  the  points 
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tt  whick  school  houses  may  be  most  cQavenienUjerecledi  the  number  of  buildings 
required » the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  salaries  which  different  localities  make 
neceesaiy  to  competent  support.  Facts  of  this  sort  must  constitute  the  ground- 
work. In  possession  of  these  we  may  then  proceed  to  compare  different  systems, 
adopting  muoi  among  them  that  which  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  our  own  cir- 
cumstanoeBt  or  originating  a  new  one ,  if  all  should  prove  unsatisfactoiy .  All,  there- 
fore, that  in  my  judgment  the  legislature  should  undertake  at  present,  is  to  ac- 
quire this  preliminary  information,  including  the  accumulation  of  facts,  the 
comparison  of  different  common  school  systems,  and  the  digest  of  a  plan  suited  to 
the  wants  of  our  own  people.  This  can  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  a  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  shall  be  regarded  as  an  officer  of  the  goYemment,  com- 
pensated by  a  large  salary,  and  who  shall  give  himself  unreservedly  to  this  great 
interest.  Let  him  be  required  to  traverse  the  State,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
every  neighborhood,  and  from  personal  observation  and  authentic  testimony  let 
him  become  acquainted  with  the  number,  the  extent  and  the  circumstances  ojrthe 
children.  Let  him  be  prepared  to  sav  where  school  houses  can  be  most  conve- 
niently erected,  the  distances  at  which  they  should  be  removed  from  each  other, 
the  kmd  of  teacher  needed  in  each  neighborhood,  and  let  him  indicate  what  sec- 
tions of  the  State  are  unprepared  for  schools  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of 
their  inhabitants.  Let  hua  be  able  toffive  some  probable  estimate  of  the  expense 
incident  to  the  successful  operation  oi  an  adequate  scheme.  In  the  next  place, 
it  should  be  his  duty  to  master  the  existing  systems,  whether  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  and  to  lav  before  the  legislature  a  succinct  account  of  their  fundamental 
provisions.  Let  nim  propose  the  scheme  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  adopted 
nere,  and  let  his  repo^  be  referred  to  an  able  and  learned  commission,  charged 
with  the  final  preparation  of  such  a  scheme  as  we  may  be  ready  to  enact  into 
law." 

The  expense  of  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  suggestion  should  be  defi«yed 
out  of  a  reserved  per  centage  upon  the  present  Iree  school  appropriation ;  thus 
avittg  additional  drafts  of  money  firom  the  treasury,  and  makmg  the  free  school 
iiand  correct  ultimately  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  present  system. 


PRIHART  EDUCATION  IN  CERHINT. 

Professor  Barnard  states  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  German  system  to  be— 

First.  The  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  right,  duty,  and 
interest  of  every  community,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  parents  in  the  education 
of  children,  but  to  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  efficient  inducement  and  pen- 
alties, against  the  neglect  of  this  first  of  parental  obligations,  in  a  single  instance. 
The  school  obligation — the  duty  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or 
provide  for  their  instruction  at  home— was  enfi>rced  bv  law  in  Saxe-Gotha,  in 
1643;  in  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg,  in  1G59;  in  Hildesneim,  in  1663;  in  Calem- 
bcrg,  in  1681;  in  Celle,  in  1689;  in  Prussia,  in  1717;  and  in  every  State  of  Ger- 
many before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last 
thirty  years  that  government  enactments  have  been  made  truly  efficient  by  en- 
listing the  habiti  and  good  will  of  the  people  on  the  side  of  duty.  We  must  look 
to  the  generation  of  men  now  coming  mto  active  life  for  the  fruits  of  this  princi- 
ple, universally  recognized,  and  in  most  cases  wisely  enforced  in  every  State, 
large  and  small,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  having  more  or  less  of  constitutional 
guaranties  and  forms. 

Seecnd.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  according  to  the  population,  in  every  neighborhood,  with  a  suit- 
ible  outfit  of  building,  furniture,  appendages  and  apparatus. 

Third.  The  speciiu:  preparation  of  teachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  parti- 
cular grade  of  schools  for  which  they  are  destined,  with  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional employment  and  promotion  through  life. 

Fovrth.  Provision  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  the  schools  accessible 
to  the  poorest,  not,  except  in  comparatively  a  few  instances,  and  those  in  the  most 
despotic  governments,  by  making  them  free  to  the  poor,  but  cheap  to  all. 

r}fth.  A  system  of  inspection,  variously  organized,  but  constant,  general,  and 
responsible— reaching  every  locality,  every  school,  every  teacher,  and  pervading 
the  whole  State  firom  the  central  government  to  the  remotest  district. 
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EBUCITION  IN  lUAHSiS.  • 

Governor  Conway,  in  his  last  annual  meatage,  1654,  thaa  refers  to  thla  sab- 
ject: 

It  is  a  source  of  pletsore  to  witness  the  fact  that  good  schools  ibr  educating  the 
rising  generation  haye  been  and  are  being  established,  bj  indiyidnal  enterprise, 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  True,  many  o€  them  have  been  incorpo- 
rated; but  not  one  of  these  has  derived  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State.  Not- 
withstanding this,  many  prosperous  semimuries  and  colleges  are  sustained,  in 
different  sections  of  the  State,  oy  the  private  patronage  of  an  enlightened  public. 
The  Arkansas  College,  at  Fajetteville,  is  one  of  these  incorporated  institutions, 


male  students  from  other  States.  Honorable  mention  might  be  made  of  other 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  State ;  and  if  wtf^had  the  means,  the  Stete  should  con- 
tribute "by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities'*  to  all  of  them,  so  as  to  *' en- 
coursge  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,"  and  aid  in  incul- 
cating **  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality,"  and  also  in  *<thB 
promotion  of  arte,  science,  commerce,  manunctories,  and  natural  history." 

These  are  objects  worthy  of  consideration.  **The  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  education"  should  be  diffused  **  through  the  various  parte  of  the  State, '^to 
that  the  risin||r  generation  may  be  benefitted  by  the  inculcation  of  the  **  prineiplet 
of  humanity,  mdustry,  and  morality,"  and  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
learning  be  prepared  for  the  preservation  of  a  fVee  government. 

We  have  a  common  school  law,  intended  as  a  system  of  establishing  commaii 
schools  in  all  parte  of  the  Steto;  but  for  the  want  of  adequate  means,  there  aie 
very  few  in  operation  under  this  law.  In  view  of  the  great  importenoe  of  the 
subject,  and  to  enable  the  people,  in  counties  in  which  there  are  no  public  schools, 
to  esteblish  such,  sad  have  them,  as  far  as  the  means  will  allow,  free  for  the  chil- 
dren of  all,  I  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  authorising,  by 
law,  the  county  court  of  any  county  in  the  Stete,  wnich  may  chose  to  do  so,  to 
appropriate,  annually,  the  poll-tax  for  the  benefit  of  education,  in  the  way  indi- 
cated. 


TO  OUE  SUBSCEIBERS. 


The  friends  of  the  Review  will  perceive  in  what  manner  we  have  kept  our  pro- 
mises in  enlarging  the  work  fullj  one-third,  and  in  improving  it  in  every  other 
respect.  These  improvemente  will  now  go  on  regularly,  and  no  effort  will  bo 
spared  to  make  the  Review  one  of  the  best  in  the  country — ^interesting  and  valu- 
able to  erery  class  of  readers.  An  experience  of  nine  years  has  enabled  the  Editor 
to  acquire  meilities  possessed  bv  few,  if  any  others ;  and  his  whole  energies  will 
be  devoted  again  to  the  editorial  and  business  of  the  work. 

Thefir$t  neeesHiy  qftueh  a  journal  is  money.  May  we  not,  therefore,  earnestly 
entreat  remittances  from  all  who  are  at  all  in  arrears  for  the  past  or  for  the  cwmnt 
year.  The  bills  have  not  yet  been  made  out ;  but  every  subscriber  can  know  of 
himself  the  extent  of  his  indebtedness,  if  any,  and  will  remit  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole.  He  will  be  sure  of  being  credited  tor  his  remittence,  whether  more  or 
less,  upon  the  cover  of  the  work,  and  of  having,  if  desired,  a  special  stetement  in 
return.  Throughout  nine  ^ears  no  subscriber  nas  lost  one  cent  by  such  a  course. 
Prompt  paymente  are  indispensable  in  a  work  which  requires  a  cash  outlay  of 
nearly  one  thousand  dollars  a  month.  Remittenoes  may  be  made  in  bills  of  any 
good  banks,  or  checks  on  local  banks,  or  orders  upon  merohante  in  the  cities  snH 
towns,  payable  out  of  sales  of  crops. 

REMEMBER  US  ON   THE   OPENINGl  OF   THE   NEW   TEAR* 

iJC^  Subscribers  who  require  any  numbers  of  the  Review  to  complete  their 
setslor  the  last  two  or  three  years  will  be  supplied  vnthout  expense  on  application. 
The  earlier  numbers  and  sete  of  the  several  series  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 
An  entirely  new  series  commences  January,  1855,  the  cloth  covers  for  which, 
semi-annually,  handsomely  lettered,  will  be  furnished,  postpaid,  for  50  oente  each. 
They  can  be  put  on  in  any  villstfo. 

Remit,  if  convenient,  to  Wasmngton ;  if  more  convenient,  to  New  Orleans. 
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THE  SOnTH  AND  TIE  VHION. 

PART  n. 

Tbb  UmoM,  Fait  and  PaBtBvr.— How  it  woaks  and  bow  to  satb  it. 
By  Mr.  Garketti  of  Viigixua. 

The  slave  States  have  but  thirtv  voles  in  the  Senate,  and 
two  of  thesei  Delaware,  can  hardfy  be  counted  upon  in  their 
defence,  nor  is  it  possible  to  increase  their  strength  by  new 
slave  States*  Rufus  King  long  since  avowed  that  the  object 
of  the  north  was  political  power,  and  she  will  never  permit 
Florida  or  Texa3  to  be  divided.  A  serious  claim  is  already 
set  up  to  all  Texas  west  of  the  Nueces,  as  new  territory  ac- 
quired by  treaty  from  Mexico,  tp  which  the  Wilmot  proviso 
may  and  should  be  applied-^  The  only  teiritorv  souUi  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
is  the  district  of  58,346  square  miles,  ceded  forever  to  the  In- 
dians ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  north  has*  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  exclusive  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory  723,248  square  miJes. 

Add  the  part  of  the  old  northwest  Terri- 
tory added  to  Minnesota  in  violation 

of  the  Virginia  deed  of  cession 22,336     ''        '' 

AUofOregon 341,463     "        «* 

In  all  of  undisouted  territory. . .  .1,087,047  "  •« 
or  enough  to  make  twenty-eight  such  States  as  Ohio,  or 
.  twenQr-one  larger  than  Iowa.  This  addition  alone  to  the 
strength  of  the  north  would  ^ve  her  nearly  the  three-fourths 
required  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  abolish  davery  at  her 
pleasure,  if  we  can  suppose  that  she  would  take  the  trouble 
to  enact  an  amendment  to  do  that  which  Mr.  Adams  declared 
ooold  be  done,  in  certain  cases,  under  half  a  dozen  clauses  in 
the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.  But  when  we  consider  that, 
m  eeue  of  our  tubmimon  to  the  WUmot  provisot  the  north  will 

*  These  papen  weie  poUiihed  in  1850. 
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have  all  California 448,691  square  miles. 

New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  -  .124,933      "        " 
Texas,  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 

Grande 52,018      "        " 

Inall 625,642»   « 

more  than  all  the  present  free  States,  equal  to  twenty-one 
States  of  their  average  size,  or  sixteen  such  States  as  Ohio, 
or  twelve  larger  than  Iowa,  in  addition  to  all  we  before  com- 
puted, her  preponderance  becomes  truly  enormous.  Fifteen 
slave  States  to  sixty-four  free  States,  not  to  mention  the 
chances  for  several  more  in  Canada !  Can  any  one  suppose 
that  such  a  union  could  subsist  as  a  union  of  equals? 

In  this  alarming  situation,  the  south  has  no  hope  but  in  her 
own  jfirmness.  Sne  wishes  to  preserve  the  Union  as  it  was, 
and  she  must  therefore  insist  upon  sufficient  ^aranties  for  the 
observance  of  her  rights  and  her  future  pohtical  equality,  or 
she  must  dissolve  a  Union  which  no  fonder  possesses  its 
original  character.  When  this  alternative  is  placed  before 
the  north,  she  will  determine  according  to  the  value  she  places 
upon  the  federal  league,  and  we  may  anticipate  her  choice  if 
we  can  count  what  it  has  been  worth  to  her,  and  how  large  a 
moral  and  material  treasure  she  must  surrender,  if  she  per- 
sists in  pushing  her  aggressions  to  its  overthrow. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  revolutionary  struggle,  though 
it  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  south  bore  more  than  her 
proportional  share,  both  in  its  expenses  and  its  battles.  The 
white  male  population  over  sixteen  years  of  a^  in  1790  was 
about  the  same  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  the  former 
being  110,788,  and  the  latter  110,934;  yet,  according  to 
General  Knox's  official  estimate  presented  to  the  first  con- 
gress, Virginia  furnished  56,721  soldiers  to  the  revolution,  and 
Pennsylvania  only  34,965.  New  Hampshire  had  a  military 
population  513  larger  than  South  Carolina,  yet  she  con- 
tributed only  14,906  soldiers  to  South  Carolina's  31,131 — not 
half!  The  latter  ^uota,  in  fact,  is  nearlv  equal  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's, who  had  tnple  the  military  population,  and  twice  the 
whole  population,  free  and  slave.  It  exceeded  New  York's 
29,836,  though  New  York  had  much  more  dian  double  the 
military  population,  and  forty  per  cent,  more  of  total  popula- 
tion. Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  did  more  than  any  of 
the  free  States  in  that  great  war,  yet  we  find  that  while  South 
Carolina  sent  to  its  armies  thirty-seven  out  of  every  forty-two 

*  Th«fe  numbers  are  taken  from  the  oflidal  report  to  the  Senate  in  ISiT-'S. 
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Citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Massachusetts  sent  but 
thirty-two,  Connecticut  thirty,  and  New  Hampshire  not 
eighteen !  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  General  Knox 
says,  "in  some  years  of  the  greatest  exertions  of  the  southern 
States,  there  are  no  returns  whatever  of  their  militia,"  while 
at  the  north  every  man  was  entered  on  the  rolls,  as  the  pen- 
sion list  too  plainly  shows ;  that  while  the  war  assumed  a 
regular  character  there,  it  was  here  brought  home  to  every 
fireside,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  who  did  not  shoulder 
his  musket,  even  though  not  regularly  in  the  field.  The  slave 
States  not  only  fought  their  own  battles  nearly  unaided,  but 
sent  numerous  troops  to  the  defence  of  the  north ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  fi'ee  States  had  the  protection  of  almost 
the  whole  regular  army,  and  the  benefit  of  its  large  disburse- 
ments, while  the  south  was  left  to  be  scoured  by  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  almost  utter  ruin  oT  the  incomes  and  private  for- 
tunes of  her  citizens*  far  exceeded  any  amount  of  taxation 
ever  levied,  we  cannot  doubt  that  her  sufferings  in  the  great 
cause  were  far  heavier  than  those  ^f  the  north.  But  we  will 
not  pause  to  consider  any  inequality  of  revolutionary  burdens ; 
if  the  south  bore  more  than  her  share  it  was  voluntary — a 
freewill  ofierinff  on  the  altar  of  independence.  We  will  pass 
at  once  to  consider  the  action  of  the  federal  government,  and 
ils  value  to  the  north  when  the  south  was  no  longer  her  own 
mistress. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  our  Union  is  capable  of  a 
peaceiul  extension  over  a  wider  dominion  than  anjr  other  form 
of  government  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  This  is  due  to 
the  happy  development  of  the  federal  principle  in  our  Consti- 
tution— the  work,  not  so  much  of  the  wit  of  man,  as  of 
divinely  ordained  circumstances.  If  we  keep  strictly  within 
its  limitations,  the  central  power  is  confined  to  general  legis- 
lation upon  matters  of  common  interest,  and  is  so  organized 
that  it  cannot  be  abused  for  purposes  of  sectional  advantage, 
as  long  as  the  States  are  one  in  character  and  feeling.  But 
no  human  institutions  are  safe  from  the  selfishness  of  those 
who  administer  them,  and  were  it  possible  for  the  Union  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections  of  unequal  power,  with  broad  and 
growing  opposition  of  character  ana  social  organizatioD,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  stronger  section  from 
plundering  the  weaker.  This  has  happened  in  other  States, 
oetween  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  the  design  of 

*  Mr.  Jefferfon  aaye,  that  tobacco  sold  duriiif  the  war  for  fire  or  fix  ■hillinfi  a 
hundred,  and  did  not  pay  the  neceseary  expenses  of  coltiyation — Com^ondcnee^ 


every  good  oonstitudon  has  been  so  to  balance  dieir  powers 
as  to  make  governzuent  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
their  interests.  But  even  if  one  class  succeeds  in  establishing 
a  permanent  mastery  over  the  other,  the  baneful  eflfects  of  its 
plundering  are  alleviated  by  the  expenditure  of  its  fruits  in 
the  midst  of  the  plundered.  This  is  not  the  case  wheie  a 
federal  government  is  perverted  from  its  original  equaliQr; 
the  tribute  drawn  from  the  weaker  section  enriches  the 
stronger,  and  the  larger  the  confederacy,  and  the  more  distant 
the  tax  consumers  from  the  tax  payers,  the  ^eaXer  is  the  ior 
jury  to  the  latter.  Such  has  been  the  relation  of  Ireland  to 
England  under  the  combined  effects  of  taxation  and  absentee- 
ism, and  we  all  know  her  lamentable  condition.  Our  Union 
was  secured  from  these  dangers,  at  its  beginning,  by  the 
homogeneous  character  of  the  people.  The  difl^ences  of 
character  in  the  descendants  if  tne  pilgrims  and  the  cavaliers 
only  combined  to  make  a  more  perfect  whole.  A  coaunon 
ancestry  and  lanfi;uage  were  endeared  by  common  associations 
of  literature  and  ox  history.  AU  brought  with  themt  as  the 
very  framework  of  their  societies,  the  same  noble  old  common 
law,  and  all  restored  its  ancient  Saxon  spirit  by  clearing  away 
its  feudal  incumbrances.  The  institution  of  negro  slavery  was 
foreign  to  none ;  the  meddling  spirit  of  a  spurious  philanthropy 
had  not  yet  dared  to  attack  what  it  did  not  understand*  Tax- 
ation would  naturally  fall  more  equally,  as  there  was  com- 
paratively little  difference  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  American  cotton,  which  has  worked,  and  is 
working,  such  a  revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  was 
cultivated  only  as  a  curiosity.  It  was  supposed  that  direct 
taxes  would  1^  the. chief  source  of  revenue,  and  the  coostita* 
tion  secured  an  equality  in  their  imposition ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  customs  duties,  so  much  more  convenient  in  many 
respects,  would  be  sufficient  in  time  of  peace- 
There  was,  nevertheless,  even  in  those  days,  one  striking 
difierence  in  tli^  interests  of  the  sections;  the  navigating  in- 
terest was  almost  as  exclusively  northern,  as  tobacco  ana  rice 
were  southern.  Heaven  had  favored  the  south  with  a  more 
fertile  soil  and  a  more  genial  climate,  and  it  was  the  duly  c^* 
government  to  protect  her  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
all  the  advantages  which  her  industry  could  derive  from  the 
divine  bounty.  The  larger  profits  of  rice  and  tobacco  plant- 
ing withheld  her  people  from  less  lucrative  navigating  enter- 
prise, and  they  found  an  imtoense  benefit  in  the  cheap  rates  at 
which  foreign  vessels  transported  their  productions  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  world ;  it  was,  in  efiect,  so  much  added  to 
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Aot  price.  In  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  thfe  profits  of  navi- 
gation were  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  other  employ- 
ments, and  this  explams  the  fact  stated  by  Pithin,  that  in  New 
England,  in  1770,,  six-eighths  of  the  tonnage  was  owned  by 
natives ;  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  three-eighths ;  while 
in  each  of  the  old  plantation  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the 
CaroUnas,  and  Georgia,  the  proportion  of  domestic  tonnage 
was  only  one-eighth.  The  first  effort  of  the  north  was,  there- 
fore, to  levy  heavy  duties  on  foreign  tonnage,  and  thus  to  raise 
freights,  so  as  to  repair  the  injustice  of  Providence,  and  lower 
souttiem  profits  by  increasing  northern.  We  have  been  re- 
cently told  by  good  authority,  (Mr.  Clingman,  in  his  speech 
on  the  22d  January,)  that  northern  ship  owners  chftrge  as 
much  for  fi-eight  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  as 
between  New  York  and  Canton,  and  that  "  the  whole  amount 
of  freight  on  southern  production  received  by  the  northern 
ship  owners,  has,  on  a  minute  calculation,  been  set  down  at 
$40,186,728."  •  However  this  may  be,  the  loss  must  have 
been  very  heavy,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  warm  opposition 
of  the  southern  members  in  the  first  congress.  The  discrimi- 
nating duties  on  tonnage  were,  however,  voted  through  by 
northern  votes  and  combined  with  the  paper  and  ftmding  sys- 
tem, and  some  other  measures,  all  carried  by  the  same  party, 
to  change  the  whole  course  of  our  trade.  An  annual  payment 
of  some  six  millions  of  dollars,  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
and  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  government,  were  nearly  all 
at  the  north,  and  created  a  strong  current  of  exchange  in  that 
direction.  The  southern  planter  was  forced  to  send  his  pro- 
duce to  a  northern  port,  and  thence  export  it,  and,  after 
bringing  the  return  cargo  there,  to  re-ship  it  home,  for  it  was 
actually  cheaper  to  pay  the  double  freights  and  charges  of 
such  an  operation,  than  to  continue  the  direct  trade— once  so 
beneficial — ^under  its  new  burdens.  A  few  figures  will  give 
ajuster  idea  of  this  revolution  in  commerce. 

In  the  ten  years  just  before  the  revolutionary  troubles, 
1760-9,  the  southern  colonies,  with  a  population  ot  1,200,000, 
exported  produce  to  the  value  of  $42,297,705 ;  while  the  ex- 
ports of  all  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
a  pooulation  of  1,300,000,  were  only  $9,366,035— less  than  a 
fourth.  Forty  years  later,  1821-30,  when  the  new  system  of 
legislation  had  had  time  to  work,  the  actual  exports  of  the 
same  southern  States  were  but  little  more  than  half  those  of 
the  same  northern  States — ^that  is,  222  millions  of  dollars  to 

*  See  the  article  in  the  Democratic  Review,  by  Kettell,  of  New  York,  oa 
"  The  StabUity  of  the  Union." 
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427*  Yet,  meantime,  the  culture  of  cotton  had  been  intro- 
duced extensively,  and  the  exports  of  that  article  alone,  in  the 
same  period,  amounted  to  over  256  millions  of  dollars,  chiefly 
the  produce  (at  that  time)  of  Carolma  and  Georgia,  to  saj 
nothing  of  78  millions  of  tobacco  and  rice,  the  growth  of  tlie 
same  States,  with  Virginia  and  Maryland — ^so  completely  was 
trade  diverted  from  its  natural  channels !  In  1760-9,  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  exported  twice  as  much  in  value  as  all  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1821-30,  they 
were  exceeded  by  New  York  alone.  In  the  former  period, 
Virginia  and  Maryland  exported  five  times  as  much  as  New 
England,  ei^ht  times  as  much  as  New  York,  and  over  thirteeo 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  Pennsylvania.  But  in  the  latter 
period,  the  scales  were  turned  by  the  weight  of  northern 
power,  and  while  Virginia  and  Maryland  exported  92  mil- 
lions, New  England  exported  136,  and  New  York  215 — more 
than  double.  The  registered  tonnage  of  South  Carolina,  from 
1791  to  1837,  actually  diminished  fifty  per  cent.,  and  Vir- 
ginia's, seventy-eight  per  cent.,  while  New  York's  doubled, 
and  Massachusetts'  tripled.*  The  north  has  thus  obtained  the 
use  of  an  immense  amount  of  southern  capital,  and  all  its 
profits,  causing  an  equal  loss  to  the  south.  When  we  are 
considering  the  value  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  well  to  cal«i- 
late  what  it  has  been  worth  in  money  to  the  north,  in  its  influ- 
ence on  our  trade.  We  shall  thus  learn  a  part  of  what  it  may 
cost  her  to  indulge,  what  is  either  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  our 
power  and  natural  advantages,  or  a  profitless  and  fanatical 
abstraction  about  negro  slavery*  Plain  common  sense  and 
figures  are  a  mighty  stumbling  block  to  your  fine  talkers  about 
liberty  and  human  rights,  and  our  northern  allies  will  feel  the 

J)eculiar  fitness  of  such  a  test  as  dollars  and  cents.  We  coor 
ess,  beforehand,  that  the  estimate  we  shall  present  is  much 
too  low,  for  it  is  impossible  to  take  into  account  all  the  ramir 
fied  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  Union  to  the  north,  and  we 
have  intentionally  put  everything  at  the  lowest  mark,  so  as  to 
reach  results  which  we  confidently  believe  to  be  cerkiin. 

Everybody  knows  that  all  the  exports  of  rice  and  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  and  cotton  are  the  produce  of  southern 
labor.  As  to  the  balance  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce, 
we  shall  assume  that  the  south  contributes  a  share  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  grounds 
of  this  assumption  within  our  narrow  limits,  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  official  statements,  from  the  earliest  times, 

*  See  the  table  of  colonial  trade,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  seyeral  States,  since 
1789,  in  Hamld's  Register,  vols.  I.  and  11 
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has  convinced  us  that  it  does  not  do  the  south  full  justice* 
Her  naval  stores,  her  breadstufis,  the  material  she  furnishes 
for  the  exported  manufactures,  &c.,  amount  to  more  than  the 
share  we  nave  assigned  her  of  the  other  domestic  exports,  be- 
sides rice,  raw  cotton,  and  leaf  tobacco.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
sequel,  additional  confirmation  of  this  belief.  But  we  adhere 
to  our  ruie  of  using  the  lowest  figures. 

In  the  eleven  years  firom  1790  to  1800  inclusive,  the  ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton,  rice,  and  leaf  tobacco,  amounted  to  ninety 
six  millions,  (we  use  round  numbers,)  out  of  three  hundred 
and  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  balance,  the  south 
produced  one  hundred  and  four  millions,  the  north  111. 
Therefore  the  exports  of  southern  produce  were  in  all  200 
millions,  and  of  northern  ]11  millions.  The  imports  were 
bought  with  these  exports — ^were,  in  fact,  their  price,  and,  as 
such,  belonged  to  and  ought  to  be  divided  amongst  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  exports  in  the  ratio  of  their  exportation.  This 
gives  397  millions  of  dollars  as  the  returns  tor  southern  pro- 
duce, and  218  for  northern.  The  whole  produce  of  southern 
labor  in  the  foreign  trade,  both  the  exports  and  the  imports 

i)aid  in  exchange,  amounted  to  597  millions,  whilst  northern 
abor  yielded  329.  But  during  the  same  period  the  actual 
exports  of  domestic  produce  and  imports  in  return  from 
southern  ports  were  only  414  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  and 
from  nortnem  ports  they  reached  512  millions.  The  north, 
therefore,  had  the  use  and  command  of  182  and  a  half  millions 
of  the  productions  of  southern  labor  during  this  period,  and 
the  south  lost  the  use  of  an  equal  amount ;  in  otner  words, 
the  north  gained  the  use  and  the  south  lost  the  use  of  a  little 
more,  on  an  average,  than  16^  millions  of  southern  capital 
every  year  from  1790  to  1800.  Instead  of  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  southern  planters,  merchants,  ship  owners,  or 
agents,  importers,  wholesale  dealers,  and  retail  dealers,  build- 
ing up  southern  cities,  and  giving  life  and  employment  to 
hundreds  of  southern  people,  this  16^  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  the  produce  of  tneir  labor  was  transferred  by  the 
action  of  the  government  to  the  north ;  and  its  annual  use, 
without  charge  or  equivalent,  was  given  as  a  bounty  to 
northern  labor  to  build  up  northern  wealth.  But  even  this 
was  not  all,  for  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  exports  of 
fereien  produce.  Yet  the*  foreign  goods  thus  exported  were 
first  bought  either  with  domestic  produce,  or  the  credit  found- 
ed on  domestic  produce.  They  were  the  legitimate  appendage 
of  the  trade  in  domestic  produce,  and  may  be  taken,  in  part. 
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as  an  index  of  what  the  credit  and  command  of  that  trade  wa^ 
worth — a  value  which  was,  of  course,  greater  during  the 
European  wars  than  it  hais  been  since  in  time  of  peace.  These 
exports  ought,  therefore,  to  be  divided,  Kke  the  imports, 
amongst  the  producers  of  domestic  exports  &i  the  ratio  ot  their 

Eroduction.  The  whole  legitimate  southern  trade  would  thus 
e  swelled  to  713  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  northern  to  404; 
while  the  actual  foreign  trade  was  466  and  651  millions  re- 
spectively, making  the  gain  to  the  north  and  the  correspond- 
ing loss  to  the  south  of  the  use  of  a  southern  capital  averaging 
over  22  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

If  we  apply  the  same  principles  of  calculation  to  the  next 
ten  years,  irom  1801  to  1810  inclusive,  we  find  that  the  north 
had  the  use  of  43  millions,  or,  counting  the  exports  of  foreign 
produce,  of  53  millions  a  year  of  southern  capital,  while  the 
south,  of  course,  lost  the  use  of  that  amount  of  the  produce 
of  her  yearly  labor. 

From  1811  to  1820,  the  war  with  England  diminished  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  country,  especiallv  the  exports  of 
foreign  merchandise.  During  this  period,  the  north  had  the 
use  of  52  millions  a  year  of  the  produce  of  southern  labor,  or, 
deducting  the  foreign  goods  exported,  of  45  millions.  The 
south  lost  the  use  ofthe  same  amount 

In  the  decennial  period,  1821-'30,  this  gain  to  the  north 
and  loss  to  the  south  amounted  to  63  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, or,  if  we  add  the  exports  of  foreign  produce,  to  79 
milUons.  In  the  next  period,  1831-40,  the  profit  and  loss 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  93  millions  per  annum  on 
the  exports  of  domestic  products  and  return  imports,  and  106 
millions  on  the  whole  foreign  commerce.  Thus  the  south  lost 
the  use  ofthe  fourth  part  ofthe  whole  annual  products  of  her 
industry,  as  estimated  by  Professor  Tucker,  from  the  census 
of  1840;  and  the  north  had  aU  that  could  be  made  by  trading 
on  this  enormous  share  of  the  fiuits  of  southern  slave  labor. 
The  value  to  the  north  of  this  trade,  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  south,  is  still  increasing,  for  in  1848  we  find  that  the 
free  States  had  the  use  of  120  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the 
produce  of  southern  labor  for  foreign  commerce,  or  of  133 
milUons,  if  we  add  the  exports  of  foreign  merchandise.  The 
slave  States  lost  the  use  of  this  great  capital,  and  the  north 
gained  it  without  paying  any  sort  of  equivalent  in  return. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  the  Union  to  the  north,  in  this  re- 
gard, more  palpablv  and  justly,  let  us  see  what  it  has  been 
worth  to  every  fanuly  of  six  persons,  in  each  decennial  period, 
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counting  the  population  at  an  average  between  the  census  at 
the  beginning  and  that  at  the  end  of  each  period.  We  place 
the  results  in  a  table  : 


Counting  the  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
doceonlj^axiathe  imports  paid  in 
return,    every    northern     fiimUy 
g&ined  the  CTatuitous  use,  annually, 
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the  value  of. •••.•••.••.•••• 

#43.98 

45.36 
57.84 
58.68 

79.87 

84.34 

98.58 
104.09 

61.23  62.08 

68.36  72.99 
70.46  77.69 
86.15  91.34 

66.01 

84.77 
75.91 
96.50 

56.46 

And  to  furnish  this,  every  southern 
family  was  forced  to  part  with  the 
use,  annually,  of  the  produce  of  its 
own  industry  to  the  value  of. 

Or,  adding  the   exports  of    foreign 
ffoods,  each  northern  famiily  took 
from  the  south  the  use  of 

And  each  slaveholdinff  &mi1y  had  to 
give  up  to  the  norm  the  use  of  its 
property  to  the  amount  of. 

80.76 
63.00 
90.18 

We  are  struck  at  the  first  view  of  these  results  with  the 
much  larger  amount  that  the  southern  family  loses  than  the 
northern  gains.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  diflference  of 
population ;  but  it  also  corresponds  to  the  general  law,  that 
the  plunderer  never  gains  as  much  as  the  plundered  loses. 
What  is  most  alarming  is  the  steady  and  recently  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  relative  benefit  and  damage  to  the  people  of 
the  two  sections.  We  find  that  every  southern  famdy  lost  in 
the  first  period  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  northern  family 
gained,  by  the  monopoly  of  southern  trade;  in  the  second 

gsriod,  6.8  per  cent,  more ;  in  the  third,  11  per  cent. ;  in  the 
urth,  17.5  per  cent;  in  the  fifth,  19.3  per  cent.;  and  finally, 
in  1848,  as  much  as  43  per  cent  more.  This  increase  has 
obviously  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  northern  political 
power  from  census  to  census. 
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DestifUf  exclaimed  Bonaparte  on  the  Alps.  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  other  mighty  intellects  concur  upon,  at  least,  one 
point,  and  that  is — "manifest  destiny,"  or,  in  the  language  of 
Cowper — ^we  like  to  quote  poets,  as  we  believe  them  to  be 
the  world's  prophets — 

"  God  ^yes  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  disposition,  temper,  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  or  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill!" 

*  Continued  from  the  last  number  in  review  of  Oaptain  Canot;  or,  Twenty  Tears 
of  an  African  Slaver.    By  Brantz  Mayer. 
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So  with  Captain  Canot.  Bom  of  Gallic-Tuscan  blood,  his 
father  an  adventurer  under  Napoleon,  shedding  his  life-blood 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  consequently  left  unfettered  by 
the  restraints  of  fortune,  he  was  aptly  fitted  to  idealize  the 
novel  and  daring  career  of  a  slaver. 

In  the  year  1819  he  shipped  at  Leghorn,  as  an  apprentice, 
upon  the  American  ship  Galatea,  of  Boston.  His  ardous  task 
and  gallant  charge  of  tne  vessel  while  lying  in  her  home-port 
against  the  invasion  of  her  unknown  owner,  teems  with  the 

Sirit  and  humor  of  the  future  Canot.  He  verified  the  adaffi 
at  *'  Got  damn"  is  the  origin  of  the  English  lan^age,  tor 
he  so  made  his  ddfiU  before  Mr.  Gray,  whom  he  ignorantly 
cursed  in  that  tongue  for  trespassing  upon  his  own  property ; 
that  being  his  first  essay  on  this  continent.  However,  his 
gallant  defence  won  him  the  good  will  of  the  owner,  and  a 
hundred  dollars  to  boot.  S acn  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
He  was  subsequently  seized  by  land-pirates,  after  making 
hair-breadth  escapes  by  sea,  and  retained  for  some  time  by 
them  at  their  rendezvous  on  one  of  the  sand  keys  near  Cuba. 
We  have  no  space  to  narrate  the  thrilling  tale  which  here  en- 
sues. It  looks  rather  Munchausenish,  but  still  we  have  feith 
in  the  captain  and  his  editor.  Neither  does  it  excel  in  horror 
some  of  the  facts  related  of  Lafitte  and  his  myrmidons  who 
infested  the  Gulf  about  that  time.  It  only  proves,  perhaps, 
that  truth  is  more  terrible  than  fancy,  as  the  genuine  is  more 
vivid  than  the  counterfeit.  Our  resumS  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  that  portion  of  the  book  which  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  the  caption  of  the  present  article.  Leaving 
the  pretended  fishermen,  who  slaughtered  all  whom  the  sea  in 
its  wrath  threw  into  their  neighborhood,  by  the  assistance  of 
their  leader  and  his  fi-iend,  he  was  introduced  to  a  grocer  in 
Havana.  Here  he  enjoyed  life  as  a  sailor  on  shore  usually 
does,  with  the  exception  that  his  indomitable  bias  for  the  ocean 
led  him  to  sport  upon  the  magnificent  harbor — but  we  shall 
let  him  speak  for  himself  here.    He  says : 

'*  It  is  strange  how  our  lives  and  destinies  are  often  decided 
by  trifles.  As  I  sailed  about  the  harbor  in  idleness,  my  nautical 
eye  and  taste  were  struck  by  the  trim  rig  of  the  sharp  built 
*  slavers,'  which  at  that  time  used  to  congregate  at  Havana. 
There  was  something  bewitching  to  my  mind  in  their  race- 
horse beauty.  A  splendid  vessel  has  always  had  the  same 
influence  on  my  mind  that  I  have  beard  a  splendid  woman 
has  on  the  minds  of  other  men.  These  dasbins  shwers^  with 
their  arrowy  hulls  and  raking  masts,  got  complete  possession 
of  my  fancy.     There  was  hardly  a  day  that  I  did  not  come 
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bofme  with  a  discovery  of  added  charms.  Signer  Carlo  fistened 
in  silence  and  nodded  his  head,  when  I  was  done,  with  an 
approving  smile  and  a  '  buenoP 

*'  I  continued  my  sailing  peregrinations  for  a  month  around 
the  harbor,  when  my  kind  entertainer  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany him  aboard  a  vessel  of  which,  he  said,  he  owned  two 
shares — the  wu  bound  to  Africa!  The  splendid  clipper  was 
one  of  the  very  craft  that  had  won  my  heart ;  and  my  fever- 
ish soul  was  completely  upset  by  the  gala-scene  as  we  drifted 
down  the  bay,  partaking  of  a  famous  breakfast,  and  quaffing 
bumbers  of  chanipagne  to  the  schooner's  luck.  When  she 
passed  the  Moro  Castle  we  leaped  into  our  boats,  and  gave 
the  voyagers  three  hearty  and  tipsy  cheers.  My  grocer  was 
a*  slaver? 

''  I  bad  a  thousand  questions  for  the  Italian  in  regard  to  the 
trade,  now  that  I  found  he  belonged  to  the  fraternity.  All  my 
inquiries  were  gratified  in  his  usual  amiable  manner;  and  that 
night,  in  my  dreams,  I  was  on  board  of  a  coaster  chased  by 
John  Bull* 

My  mind  was  made  up.  Mexico,  Peru,  South  America,  in- 
dependence, patriotism,  and  all  that,  were  given  to  the  breezes 
of  the  Gulf.  I  slept  off  my  headache  and  nightmare ;  and  next 
morning  announced  to  Cibo  my  abandonment  of  the  Costa 
Firma,  and  my  anxiety  to  get  a  situation  in  a  vessel  bound  to 
Africa. 

"  In  a  few  days  I  was  told  that  my  wishes  would  perhaps 
be  eratified,  as  a  fast  vessel  from  the  Canaries  was  about  to  oe 
sold,  and  if  she  went  off  a  bargain,  Signer  Carlo  had  resolved 
to  purchase  her,  with  a  friend,  to  send  to  Africa. 

"Accordingly  the  Canary  "Globo"  was  acquired  for  $3,000; 
and,  after  a  perfect  refitting  at  the  Casa-Blanca  of  Havana, 
loomed  in  the  harbor  as  a  respectable  pilot-boat  of  forty-tons. 
Her  name,  in  consequence  of  reputed  speed,  was  changed  to 
*  £1  Areostatico ;'  a  culverine  was  placed  amidships ;  all  the 
requisites  for  a  slave  cargo  was  put  on  board ;  fifteen  sailors, 
the  refuse  of  the  press-gang  and  jail-birds,  were  shipped ; 
powder,  ammunition,  and  small  arms  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied ;  and,  last  of  all,  four  kess,  ballasted  with  specie,  were 
conveyed  into  the  cabin  to  purchase  our  return  cargo. 

"  It  was  on  the  2d  of  September,  1826,  after  a  charming 
d^'eunerj  that  I  bade  farewell  to  my  friend  Carlo  on  the  deck 
of  the  Areostatico,  cleared  for  the  Cape  de  Verd  isles,  but,  in 
truth,  bound  for  the  Rio  Pongo.  Our  crew  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  scamps — Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Frenchmen,  and  mon- 
grels." 


On  hifi  arrival  at  the  Rio  Pon^,  In  order  to  quell  a  tnath^ 
and  prevent  assassination,  he  is  compelled  to  slay  with  his 
own  band  three  of  the  crew ;  he  is  inauced  to  remain  on  the 
coast  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Ormond,  the  negro  factor.  He  ships  in 
the  following  manner  his  first  cargo : 

"  When  the  runners  returned  from  the  interior  with  the  slaves 
required  to  complete  the  Areostatico's  careo,  I  considered  it 
my  duty  to  the  Italian  grocer  of  Reda  to  dispatch  bis  vessd 
personally.  Accordingly,  I  returned  on  board  to  aid  in  stow- 
mg  one  hundred  and  eight  bays  and  girb,  the  eldest  of  tcAom  dH 
not  exceed  fifteen  years  !  As  I  crawled  between  decks,  I  con* 
fess  I  could  not  ima£[ine  how  this  little  army  was  to  be  packed 
or  draw  breath  in  a  bold  but  bta  twenty^wo  inches  high  !  Yet 
the  experiment  was  promptly  made,  inasmuch  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  secure  them  below  in  descending  the  river,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  leaping  overboard  and  swimming  ashore.  I 
-found  it  impossible  to  adjust  the  whole  in  a  sitting  posture; 
but  we  made  them  lie  down  in  each  other's  laps,  like  sardifnes 
in  a  can,  and  in  this  way  obtained  space  for  tne  entire  cargo. 
Strange  to  tell,  when  the  Areostatico  reached  Havana,  bat 
^ree  of  these  *  passengers'  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature." 

The  narrative,  abounding  in  interest  constantly  sustained 
and  increasing,  brings  us  further  on  to  the  process  of  obtaimng 
the  slaves,  which  are  generally  captives  taken  in  war  between 
the  FuUah  chiefs — ^an  incessant  game  where  barbarism  is  the 
rule,  or  if  an  interregnum  shouldnappily  occur,  by  the  slower 
but  not  less  sure  method  of  waylaying  runaway  slaves  of 
others,  or  absconding  creditors  making  for  the  coast — ^for  even 
in  that  torrid  clime  they  do  execution  upon  the  poor  debtor. 
The  "barkers,"  or  agents  of  the  factor,  scout  the  country  of 
the  interior  for  the  commodity,  and  discovering  the  vendor, 
arrange  that  the  vendee  shall  have  the  stock  when  the  "wet 
season"  has  passed,  and  the  cortege  can  arrive  at  the  river. 
We  give  a  description  of  the  arrival  of  Ahmah-de-Bellah  in 
the  words  of  the  author: 

"  A  few  days  after  our  band  of  travelling  agents  had  de- 
parted on  their  mission,  the  crack  of  fire-arms  was  heard  from 
the  hills  in  our  rear,  signifying  that  the  Mongo's  ^barkers^  had 
been  successful  with  the  caravan  in  tow.  A  prompt  response 
to  the  joyous  signal  was  made  by  our  cannons ;  so  that,  after 
half  an  hour's  firing,  Ahmah-de-Bellah  and  his  party  emerged 
firom  the  smoke,  marshalled  by  our  band  of  singers,  who  pre- 
ceded him,  chanting  with  loud  voices  the  praise  of  the  youth- 
fid  chieftain.  Behind  the  master  came  tne  principal  tradere 
and  their  slaves  laden  with  produce,  and  followed  by  forty 


oapUve  negroeA,  secured  by  l^amboo  wither.  These  were 
succeeded  by  tbree-score  bullocks^  a  large  flock  of  sheep  or 
goats,  and  the  females  of  the  party;  wliile  the  procession  was 
closed  by  the  demure  steps  ot  a  tame  and  stately  ostrich ! 

*^  According  to  coast-custom,  as  soon  as  these  compliments 
were  over,  the  caravan's  merchandise  was  depositeo  within 
our  w^alls,  not  oaly  for  security,  but  in  order  that  we  might 
guage  the  value  <jf  the  welcome  the  owners  were  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. This  precaution,  though  uogaUant,  is  extremely  neces- 
sary, inasmucn  as  many  of  the  interior  dealers  were  in  die 
habit  of  declaring,  on  arrival,  the  value  of  their  gold  and  ivory 
to  be  cQUch  greater  than  it  was  in  fact,  in  order  to  receive  a 
more  iiberaf '  present'  Even  savages  instinctively  acquire 
tbe  tricks  of  trade! 

«*  The  slaves  wei;e  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
*bars*  each.  The  ^bar^  is  valued  on  the  coast  at  half  a  dol- 
lar ;  but  a  pound  and  a  half  of  tobacco  is  also  a  *  bar,'  as  well 
as  a  fathom  of  ordiaary  cotton  cloth,  or  a  pound  of  powder, 
while  a  common  musket  is  equal  to  twelye  'bars.'  Accord- 
ingly, where  slaves  purchased  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco,  only  eighty  dollars  were,  in  reality,  paid;  and 
vrhen  one  hundred  pounds  of  powder  were  given,  we  got  them 
for  twenty  dollars  each.  Our  British  muskets  cost  us  three 
dollars  a  piece ;  yet  we  seldom  purchased  negroes  for  this 
article  alone.  If  the  women  offered  in  the  market  exceed 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  we  made  a  deduction  of  twenty  per 
cent. ;  but  if  they  were  stanchly-built,  and  ^ve  promising 
tokens  for  the  fiiture,  we  look  them  at  the  pnce  ot  an  able- 
bodied  man.  The  same  estimate  was  made  for  youths  over 
four  feet  four  inches  high ;  but  children  were  rarely  purchased 
at  the  factories,  though  they  might  be  advantageously  traded 
in  the  native  towns.. 

*'  At  length  tbe  market  was  cleared  of  sellers  and  merchaa- 
dise— ^xqept  the  ostrich,  which,  when  all  was  over,  reached 
the  Mon£[o's  hands  as  a  royal  gift  from  Ali-mami  of  Footha 
YaUoD,  me  pious  fsuher  of  Ahmah-de-Bellah.  The  bird,  it  is 
trtie,  was  preseiited  as  a  free  offering ;  yet  it  was  hinted  that 
the  worthy  Ali  stood  iu  need  of  reliable  muskets,  which  his 
son  would  take  charge  of  the  journey  home.  As  twenty  of 
these  warlike  instruments  were  dispatched  by  Ahmah-de-Bel- 
lah,  tbe  ostrich  became  rather  a  costly  as  well  as  character*- 
istic  gUt.  Each  of  the  traders,  moreover,  expected  a  *  bungee  * 
or  'dash'  of  sort,  in  token  of  good  will,  and  in  proportion  to 
bis  sal^;  so  that  we  hastened  to  comply  with  all  the  com- 
ipon-law  customs  of  tbe  country,  in  order  to  liberate  Banga- 
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lang  irom  the  annoying  crowd.  They  dropped  off  rapidly  as 
they  were  paid ;  and  in  a  short  lime  Ahmah-de-Bellah,  his 
wives,  and  immediate  followers  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
the  seven  hundred  FuUahs." 

We  must  be  contented  to  present  our  readers  with  these 
meagre  extracts  from  this  really  valuable  work,  believing,  as 
we  do,  that  they  will  stimulate  all  to  get  a  copy  for  them- 
selves. Injustice  is  done  to  an  author  bv  taking  parts  of  a 
whole  from  his  book.  Ez  necessiuue  rci — but  even  a  finger  of 
a  statue  may  denote  the  sculptor. 

The  selection  of  slaves  for  market  exhibits  a  sagacity  co- 
equal with  a  Yankee  dealer  in  "the  article" — ^for  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  metmorphosis  takes  place  by  change  of  cUmate ! 
An  eastern  abolitionist  becomes  in  the  south  the  hardest  of 
slave-masters — a  fact  easily  attested.  An  Englishman,  too, 
looses  his  fraternizing  feehngs  by  emigrating  to  the  States 
where  they  abound.  Does  not  our  friend  Major  B.  knock 
them  down — at  auction — ^by  hundreds  eveiy  week !  But  hear 
the  captain : 

"I  was  a  close  watcher  of  Mongo  John  whenever  he  en- 
ga^d  in  the  purchase  of  slaves.  As  each  negro  was  brought 
betore  him,  Ormond  examined  the  subject,  without  regard  to 
sex,  from  bead  to  foot.  A  careful  manipulation  of  the  chief 
muscles,  joints,  arm-pits  and  groins  were  made,  to  assure 
soundness.  The  mouth,  too,  was  inspected,  and  if  a  toodi 
was  missing,  it  was  noted  as  a  defect  liable  to  deduction. 
Eyes,  voice,  lungs,  fingers  and  toes  were  not  for^tten ;  so 
that  when  the  negro  passed  from  the  Mongols  hands  without 
censure,  he  might  have  been  readily  adopted  as  a  good  *life' 
by  an  insurance  company. 

'*  Upon  one  occasion,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  saw  a 
stout  and  apparently  powerful  man  discarded  by  Ormond  as 
utterly  wonhless.  His  full  muscles  and  sleek  skin,  to  my 
unpractised  eye,  denoted  the  height  of  robust  health.  Still,  I 
was  told  that  he  had  been  medicated  for  the  market  with 
bloating  drugs,  and  sweated  with  powder  and  lemon  juice  to 
impart  a  gloss  to  his  skin.  Ormond  remarked  that  these 
jocKy-tricks  are  as  common  in  Africa  as  among  horse  dealers 
in  Christian  lands ;  and  desiring  me  to  feel  the  negro's  pulse, 
I  immediately  detected  disease  or  excessive  excitement  In 
a  few  days  I  found  the  poor  wretch,  abandoned  by  his  owner, 
a  paralyzed  wreck  in  the  hut  of  a  villager  at  Bangalang. 

**  When  a  slave  becomes  useless  to  his  master  in  the  inte- 
rior, or  exhibits  signs  of  failing  constitution,  he  is  soon  disposed 
of  to  a  pedlar  or  a  broker.   These  men  call  to  their  aid  a  quack, 
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familiar  with  drugs,  who,  for  a  small  compensation,  under- 
takes to  refit  an  impaired  body  for  the  temptation  of  green- 
horns. Sometimes  the  cheat  is  successfully  effected;  but 
experienced  slavers  detect  it  readily  by  the  yellow  eye, 
swollen  tongue,  and  feverish  skin." 

The  enormous  profits  of  the  slave-trade  may  be  estimated 
when  our  author  states  that  217  slaves  shipped  from  the  Rio 
Pongo  by  him,  in  1827,  yielded  a  clear  pront  at  Mantanzas  of 
$41,458  54.    He  says: 

"  As  I  am  now  fairly  embarked  in  a  trade  which  absorbed 
so  manv  of  my  most  vigorous  years,  I  suppose  the  reader  will 
not  be  loth  to  learn  a  little  of  my  experience  in  the  alleged 
'cruelties'  of  this  commerce;  and  the  first  question,  in  all 
likelihood,  that  arises  to  his  lips,  is  a  solicitation  to  be  apprised 
of  the  embarkation  and  treatment  of  slaves  on  the  dreaded 
voyage. 

"An  African  factor  of  fair  repute  is  ever  careful  to  select 
his  human  cargo  with  consumate  prudence,  so  as  not  only  to 
supply  his  employers  with  athletic  laborers,  but  to  avoid  any 
taintof  disease  that  may  affect  the  slaves  in  their  transit  to 
Cuba  or  the  American  main.  Two  da3^s  before  embarkation, 
the  head  of  every  male  and  female  is  neatly  shaved ;  and, 
if  the  cargo  belongs  to  several  owners,  each  man's  brand  is 
impressed  on  the  body  of  his  lespective  negro.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  witn  pieces  of  silver  wire,  or  small  irons 
fashioned  into  the  merchant's  initials,  heated  just  hot  enough 
to  blister  without  burning  the  skin.  When  the  entire  cargo 
is  the  venture  of  but  one  proprietor,  the  branding  is  always 
dispensed  with. 

"  On  the  appointed  day,  the  harracoon  or  slave-pen  is  made 
joyous  by  the  abundant  *  feed '  which  signalizes  the  negro's 
last  hours  in  his  native  country.  The  feast  over,  they  are 
taken  alongside  the  vessel  in  canoes ;  and  as  they  touch  the 
deck,  they  are  entirely  stripped,  so  that  women  as  well  as 
men  go  out  of  Africa  as  they  came  into  it — naked.  This  pre- 
caution, it  is  understood,  is  indispensable ;  for  perfect  nudity, 
during  the  whole  vwage,  is  the  only  means  of  securing  clean- 
liness and  health,  ti  this  state  they  are  immediately  ordered 
below,  the  men  to  the  hold  and  the  women  to  the  cabin,  while 
hoys  and  girls  are,  day  and  night,  kept  on  deck,  where  their 
sole  protection  from  the  elements  is  a  sail  in  fair  weather,  and 
a  tarpaulin  in  foul. 

"At  meal  time  they  are  distributed  in  messes  often.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  Spanish  slave  tiade  was  lawful,  the  cap- 
tains were  somewhat  ceremoniously  religious  than  at  present, 
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and  it  was  then  a  universal  habit  to  make  the  gangs  say  mce 
before  meat,  and  give  thanks  afterwards.  In  our  days,  now- 
ever,  they  dispense  with  this  ritual  and  content  themselves 
with  a  *  Pica  la  Haiana^*  or  'hurrah  for  Havana,'  accompanied 
by  a  clapping  of  hands. 

"  This  over,  a  bucket  of  salt  water  is  served  to  each  mess, 
by  way  of  *  finger  glasses'  fer  the  ablution  of  hands,  after 
which  a  kidd — either  of  rice,  farina,  yams,  or  beans — accord- 
ing to  the  tribal  habit  of  the  negroes,  is  placed  before  the 
squad.  In  order  to  prevent  greediness  or  inequality  in  the 
appropriation  of  nourishment,  the  process  is  performed  by 
signals  from  a  monitor,  whose  motions  indicate  when  tte 
darkies  shall  dip  and  when  they  shall  swallow." 

One  more  excerpt  and  we  must  close.  In  reference  to  the 
source  of  slavery  where  he  saw  it,  he  observes : 

"  It  would  be  a  task  of  many  pages  if  I  attempted  to  give 
a  foil  account  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  slavery  in  Africa.  As 
a  national  institution,  it  seems  to  have  existed  always.  Afri- 
cans have  been  bondsmen  everywhere ;  and  the  oldest  monu- 
ments bear  their  images  linked  with  menial  toils  and  absolute 
servitude.  Still,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  slaves  sent  abroad  from  Africa  are  the  fruit  of 
native  wars,  fomented  by  the  avarice  and  temptation  of  our 
own  race.  I  cannot  exculpate  any  commercial  nation  from 
this  sweeping  censure.  We  stimulate  the  negro's  passions  by 
the  introdluction  of  wants  and  fancies  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
simple  native,  while  slavery  was  an  institution  of  domestic 
need  and  comfort  alone.  JSut  what  was  once  a  luxury  has 
now  ripened  into  an  absolute  necessity;  so  that  man,  in  trtoht 
has  become  the  coin  cf  Africa^  a;nd  the  ^legal  tender^  of  a  bnud 
trade.^^ 

We,  too,  might  indulge  in  speculations,  but  we  will  not 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  evil  entailed  upon  us,  as  we  most 
religiously  beheve,  for  the  negroes  good.  Thirty-eight  years 
have  elapsed  since  we  have  tried  to  niake  him  a  self-rehant 
man  on  uie  fertile  shore  of  Liberia,  and  what  is  the  result? 
Even  now  the  chief  agent  of  the  colonization  has  gone  there 
to  attempt  to  stop  the  disorders  which  are  raging — prov- 
ing conclusively  that  the  African's  native  instincts  are  too 
grovelling  for  the  quiet  and  harmonizing  ties  of  society.  As 
soon  may  the  leopard  change  his  spots.  Yet  our  domestic 
institutions,  ordereoi  by  Providence  and  sanctioned  by  the  fim- 
damental  law  of  the  land,  are  rudely  assailed  by  mad  zealots 
who  have  starving  neighbors  at  thefr  very  doors. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the  reading  world— 
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noclk  and  8du&;  The  moral  \»  uiexceptk>iiable,  and  in  the 
hands  of  its  editcnr  the  style  is  almost  classic*  We  have  been 
told  that  we  *<are  nothing  if  not  critical,"  but  the  melancholy 
&ct  is  that  diere  are  so  many  books  printed  now  so  utterly 
woitUesSt  in  manner  and  matter,  that  justice  to  our  readers 
ccmipels  lis  to  speak  freely.  Criticism  is  sympathetic — ^not 
analytic;  building  up^not  tearing  down.  We  despise  tbd 
veri>al  critic  as  macn  as  tihe  undistinguishing  panegjrrist.  A 
shoemak^  discovered  a  &ult  in  the  tie  of  the  shoe  on  the 
statue  of  Apelles ;  but  that  did  not  prove  him  a  good  critic, 
but  only  a  good  shoemaken  It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  then, 
to  recommend  Captain  Canot  as  a  genUeman  teeming  with 
information  upon  a  very  important  subject,  which  he  commu^ 
nictates  in  a  very  interesting  and  graceful  ma^nen 


»A»SH  AND  CUBAN  TIEW&  OP  ASREIiTm 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review  we  presented  some  facts 
regar(feg  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Cuba,  and  the  heavy 
imposts  which  are  the  cause  of  that  decline.  Our  observa- 
tions were  based  upon  the  statemewts  and  statistics  famished 
hy  the  new  Spanish  work  on  Cuba,  now  in  press,  entitled 
^tatnamenio  d  la  Nacian  Espaffolai  the  proof-sheets  of  which 
have  been  politely  furnished  us  by  the  author,  whose  name  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  We  now  propose  to  translate, 
tbr  the  readers  of  the  Review,  some  of  the  author's  olwerva- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States ;  not  so  much  because  they  present  new  views  on  the 
subject,  but  to  show  the  state  of  feelmg,  regarding  annexation, 
existing,  or  beginning  to  exist  among  the  Spaniards  and  Cu- 
bans themselves: 

*•  The  interests  of  property,  of  civilization,  of  morals,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  masses  can  now  be  served,  in  Cuba, 
only  by  converting  it  into  an  independent  sovereign  state ;  and 
in  order  to  protect  it  securely  fix)m  those  reverses  of  fortune 
to  which  the  Spanish  peninsula  sees  itself  condemned,  and  to 
create  in  America  a  powerful  nucleus  of  present  strength,  and 
fiiture  expansion  for  the  Spanish  race,  the  court  of  Madrid  is 
called  upon  to  assist  in  its  incorporation  into  the  North  Amer* 
ican  confederation.  By  taking  in  hand  this  work  of  benefi- 
cence, it  will  enable  the  Cubans  to  avoid  aU  the  uncertainties 
and  dangers  of  the  transition ;  it  will  decide  practically  the 
<]ue8tion  of  imagined  absorption  by  a  foreign  power,  by  fixing 
irrevocabljr  the  preponderance  of  the  Spanish  fanuly ;  it  win 
obtain  far  industry,  commerce,  and  penmsular  navigation  all 
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the  privileges  and  exemptioiis  compatible  with  the  develop* 
ment  of  insular  wealth,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  those 
objects  would  be  attained  after  a  revolution  had  dyed  with 
blood  the  soil  of  its  ancient  colony.  By  taking  this  step  ia 
advanccy  the  court  of  Madrid  will  not  have  done  more  than  to 

frofit  from  its  sagacity,  by  anticipating  an  inevitable  result 
n  order  to  believe  in  the  manifest  destmy  of  Cuba,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  myste- 
rious conjectures ;  dispassionate  and  precise  reasoning  is  suffi- 
cient. The  influence  of  property  over  the  destmy  of  every 
people  of  the  earth  is  undeniable.  As  I  believe  to  have 
shown,  the  future^destiny  of  Cuba,  under  the  domination  of 
Spain,  presents  in  perspective  a  precarious  existence  of  deca- 
dence and  ruin;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  its  inquietudes 
and  embarrassments  to  production  cease  with  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  Tne  sad  condition  of  labor  is  daily  bet- 
ter and  better  under  understood;  some  have  thought  that  they 
foresaw  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  in  various  ways;  but  as, 
in  respect  to  the  burdens  now  imposed,  those  cannot  believe 
that  they  prosper  and  advance  who  feel  themselves  over- 
whelmed with  alarms,  doubts,  and  difficulties ;  the  conviction 
that  relief  is  impossible,  in  the  present  actual  state  of  things, 
has  come  to  be  universal.  Against  the  powerful  efibrt,  theiii 
of  the  associated  wealth  of  the  southern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  and  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  (including  that  of  the  opu- 
lent Spaniards  of  the  peninsula,)  whose  immense  capitals  are 
destined  to  disappear  under  the  Spanish  school  of  labor,  there 
are  no  laws,  no  armies,  no  European  MachiavelLsm  or  Span- 
ishism  capable  of  perpetuating  the  present  domination. 

'^  And  mis  is  no  isolated  induction  originated  in  ardent  fan- 
tasies. Your  excellency*  has  had  occasion,  without  doubt,  to 
observe  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  English  nation  on 
this  important  question.  Aware  of  having  been  precipitate,  at 
least,  in  the  measures  which  are  directed  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  negro,  it  observes,  with  respect  to  the  resmts,  a  pru- 
dent silence,  or  shows  itself  much  more  tolerant  The  Eng- 
lish press  does  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  hidden  coercion  of 
emigration  to  the  tropics;  and,  finally,  that  powerful  organ  of 
European  opinion  begins,  with  that  practical  dexterity  which 
distinguishes  that  nation,  to  accommodate  itself,  little  by  little, 
to  the  idea  of  the  inevitable  annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba  to 

*The  writor  addreflBes  the  Duke  de  la  Victoria,  Preoident  of  the  CSouBcil  of 

MiDisten. 
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tlie  United  States.  Hear  what  Blackwood,  the  representatiye 
of  the  aristocracy,  says  in  his  number  of  October  last:" 

[Here  the  writer  introduces  some  lengthy  extracts  from 
Blackwood's  Magazine  favoring  strongly  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  tx)  the  United  States.  Many  of  our  readers  have  prob- 
ably read  the  views  of  that  able  magazine  on  the  subject.] 

*^Also  the  Siicle  of  Paris,  in  its  number  of  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  expresses  itself,  if  not  in  entire  harmony  with 
Blackwood,  at  least  so  nearly  so  as  to  recognize  the  iacts  of 
the  case,  and  adding  new  testimony  to  the  change  of  Eu- 
ropean opinion  with  respect  to  the  Isle  of  Cuba.  Its  opinion 
corresponds  with  thai  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  for  paying  for  the  island  a  large 
snm,  and  dismissing  all  other  means  of  acquiring  it.  It  de- 
clares that  Napoleon  the  great  judged  it  impolitic  to  restrain 
the  expansion  of  the  American  republic ;  that  the  determina- 
tion ot  it  to  give  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
for  Cuba,  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every  pretext  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  all  danger  of  war  with 
Spain,  which  would  ultimately  involve  France  and  England. 
*As  to  slavery,'  says  the  Siictej  *  impossible  to  be  considered 
as  a  normal  principle  of  society,  it  should  follow  its  destinies, 
which  probably  would  be  better  if,  with  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  tne  American  States  should  obtain  the  power  of  extend- 
ing free  labor  wheresoever  it  might  be  practicable.  As  to 
Spain,  by  applying  the  600,000,000  of  francs  derived  from  the 
cession  of  Cuba  exclusively  to  the  erection  of  railroads,  her 
internal  prosperity,  which  has  always  been  depressed  from  a 
want  of  internal  navigation,  would  be  seen  developing  itself 
with  marvellous  rapidly.  Railroads  would  have  not  only  the 
effect  of  giving  immense  impulse  to  private  fortunes,  which  are 
the  source  of  public  good,  but  they  would  yield  an  income  to 
the  national  treasury  greatly  superior  to  that  affi)rded  by  Cuba. 
Six  hundred  millions  of  francs  mvested  in  railroads,  at  five  per 
cent.,  would  yield  30,000,000  annually.  But,  supposing  tnat 
Spain  applies  for  her  present  necessities  100,000,000  of  francs 
of  the  mdemnity  received  for  Cuba,  still  there  would  remain 
a  positive  revenue  of  25,000,000  per  annum.' 

*^  But  this  is  only  the  insignificant  side  of  the  matter.  By 
augmenting  industry  and  agriculture  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  her  means  of  internal  communication,  Spain,  with 
the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  variety  of  her  climate,  would 
attain  to  an  opulence  cemented  on  the  inexpugnable  basis  of 
labor.  Then  would  cease  to  be  matters  of  discussion,  among 
her  and  her  neighbors,  those  prohibitory  or  ridiculously  pro- 


tective  duties,  which  end  by  ruining  the  very  ones  whose  ex- 
istence they  temporarify  secured.  Money  in  the  treasury  for 
the  necessities  of  the  moment;  complete  security  for  the 
ftiture ;  and,  by  means  of  raikoads,  which  stimulate  agricul* 
ture  and  animate  commerce,  resources  prompt  and  efficacious 
for  increasmg  both  private  and  public  fortunes.  These  are 
what  the  cession  of  Cuba  Would  produce  to  Spain.** 

"The  SHcle  suggests  that  the  probable  decline  in  the  Ameri- 
can revenues  will,  ere  long,  deprive  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington of  the  means  of  paying  from  its  annual  surplus  in  ready 
money  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  also,  that 
Spain  cannot  avoid  augmenting  her  military  forces  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Cuba,  considering  the  discontent  of  its  population* 
It  also  expresses  the  opinion,  that  if  Spanish  pride  withholds 
the  sale  now,  and  the  Americans  leave  to  time  the  peaceful 
acquisition  of  the  island,  both  countries  will  be  the  gainers; 
but  it  expresses  great  fears  lest  the  impatience  and  frenzy  of 
public  opinion  in  the  Dnited  States  should  force  the  federal 

fovemment  to  sanction  the  results  of  expeditions  in  which  it 
ad  held  no  part."  "We  confess,"  says  the  Siecle,  "that  we 
are  not  so  certain  as  we  would  wish  to  be,  that  there  may  not 
supervene  a  sudden  and  terrible  explosion  of  passion  which 
may  determine  the  Americans  as  to  the  affair  ot  Cuba." 

"  We  cite  this  language  in  proof  that  in  Europe  the  opmion  is 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  that  already  there  has 
been  effected  a  moral  separation  of  Cuba  from  the  mother 
country.  Neither  the  English,  French,  or  Spaniards  count  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  as  capable  of  preserving  its  inde- 
pendence of  Spain.  If  Spain  had  the  good  will  of  these,  aH 
the  rest  of  the  costly  means  of  defence  would  be  unnecessary; 
but  without  it,  neither  arnries  nor  artillery  can  suffice." 

As  to  the  material  advantages  of  annexation,  the  three  bene- 
fits which  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
cheap  and  happy  homes,  increased  salaries,  and  superior  so- 
cial position  of  the  people,  whose  well-being  is  the  nrm  basi^ 
of  vpiiblic  prosperity — are  the  best  eulogy  of  the  country  and 
of  annexation.  A  republic  which,  as  by  enchantment,  has  in- 
creased its  population  to  26,000,000,  whose  principal  embar- 
rassment now  consists  in  reducing  its  import  duties,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,*  whose  existence  docs 
not  depend  on  accidental  combinations  of  cabinets,  whose  sta«* 
baity,  superior  to  that  of  all  other  governments,  is  proved  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  capitaUsts  of  the  world  seire  its 

•  TIm  report  of  tii&  Seoretorf  of  the  Tioafliiry, Juirt  pobliihod.  «rtliBAte»  ftff 
My,  1855,  a  surptuB  of  |15,00d,d00.  and  of  |31,AXr,000  In  1856. 
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paper ;  whose  impFOvements  in  political  eoooomy,  legislatiooi 
sua  the  educatioa  of  the  masses,  are  the  special  objects  of  the 
atudy  and  applause  of  the  most  enlightenea  nations  of  Europe; 
a  people  that  confides  in  the  goodness  of  its  institutions  and  in 
its  inexhaustible  wealth  to  the  extent  of  lavishing,  without  re- 
serve, its  political  rights,  its  soil,  and  its  means  of  subsistence 
upon  all,  young  and  old,  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all 
nations,  that  seek  an  asylum  on  their  soil;  a  country  which  is 
just  and  hospitable  to  all,  without  regard  to  birth  or  origin: 
such  a  country  needs  not  my  encomium  to  be  appreciated* 
The  people  of  the  Old  World  extol  it  at  all  times,  and  he  loves 
not  the  human  race  who  refuses  it  a  just  and  due  homage. 

"It  appears  incredible  that  one  could  doubt  the  advantage  o[ 
iDoorporating  Cuba  with  a  nation  so  powerful  and  prosperous. 
A  mean  and  cruel  spirit  has  tried  to  embarass  the  people  of 
Spain  by  invoking  a  common  origin,  by  placing  in  conflict  its 
patriotism,  and  by  requiring  a  sacrifice  of  weU-being  and  of 
liberal  principles  as  a  holocaust  to  nationality;  and  as  this 
ay  of  conflict  with  interests  has  produced  no  effect,  they  are 
endeavoring  to  inspire  fear  and  distrust  of  the  Anglo-American 

race,  by  the  cry  of  absorption,  Christianization !" 

•  ••••• 

"  The  pacific  annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  will  form  an  epoch,  especially  because  for  the  series  of 
unforeseen  misfortunes  which  nave  always  marked  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  power  of  Spain  in  America,  for  the  useless  en- 
deavors to  re-establish  a  oomination  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  will  have  been  substituted  a  mamy  resolution,  adapted 
to  circumstances,  alone  compatible  with  Spanish  dignity,  de- 
oorum,  and  chivalry — a  resolution  recommended  by  the  cap- 
tain general,  Don  Jos6  de  la  Concha,  in  a  moment  of  felicitous 
iaspiration :  '  If  in  the  population  of  the  island,'  said  he,  <  the 
government  cannot  count  on  great  elemenlB  of  preservation — 
if  it  must  repute  it  completely  hostile,  and  disposed  to  rebel  at 
the  first  favorable  moment — far  from  me  would  it  be  to  recom- 
mend the  least  desire  to  sustain  in  the  i^nd  the  power  of 
Spain.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  alone  raise  my  voice  to  ad- 
vise the  government  to  occupy  itself  immediately  with  some 
arrangement  which,  by  placing  in  safety  the  national  honor, 
would  avoid  the  immense  sacrifices  and  the  sad  consequences 
of  a  situation  in  which,  to  the  material  force  of  arms  alone, 
would  have  to  remain  committed  the  sustainment  of  the 
Spanish  flag.' 

'*  With  the  annexation  of  Cuba  would  cease  the  expensive 
nnssions,  as  that  of  Senor  Abadia  to  revolutionize  Mexico ; 
Uie  expeditions,  as  that  of  Flores  to  Ecuador ;  both  of  which 
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events  were  the  cause  of  charges  to  the  ministry  in  the  Span- 
ish cortes ;  and  all  those  mysterious  attempts  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  race,  with  the  gigantic  design — ^which  Napoleon  himselldid 
not  dare  to  attempt — to  restrain  American  progress,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  humanity.  In  its  immediate 
effects,  then,  on  the  policy  of  the  world,  the  annexation  of 
Cuba,  3rielding  to  the  natural  law  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
dependence  of  this  continent  on  the  Old  World,  would 
strengthen,  by  more  intimate  commercial  relations,  peace  and 
goodwill  between  widely-separated  regions  of  the  earth. 

"  Considered  in  its  effects  on  production,  the  vivifying  soul 
of  the  existence  of  Cuba,  annexation  would  satisfy  all  neces- 
sities ;  by  removing  taxation,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies and  of  means  of  subsistence  down  to  a  level  with  those 
of  the  most  favored  countries ;  it  would  give  security  to  labor 
and  stability  to  political  existence,  and  render  abundant  capi- 
tal for  investment  in  productive  industry  of  every  description. 

*'  In  its  effects  on  the  laboring  classes  and  on  slave  labor, 
by  enhancing  their  value  and  importance  it  would  elevate 
their  material  and  moral  condition,  especially  of  the  slaves, 
above  that  of  the  free  in  the  other  Antilles. 

*'  Considering  its  effects  on  Spain  itselt*,  the  mind  strives  in 
vain  to  measure  the  copious  current  of  benefits  which  would 
pour  upon  it  the  pacinc  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  The  people,  freed  from  the  oppressive  trammels  of 
protection,  availing  themselves  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
navigation  without  regulating  restrictions,  free  as  the  Ameri- 
can Union  from  public  debt — a  weight  which  oppresses  more 
or  less  all  European  nations — distances  being  annihilated,  the 
white  peaks  of  Cantabria  betng  approximated  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  plains  of  Andalusia,  and  the  Mediterranean 
united  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  sudden  creation  of  railroads, 
the  riches  of  the  soil  would  be  developed,  subsistence  cheap- 
ened, and  the  wages  and  comforts  of  the  poor  increased.  The 
ships  and  commerce  of  Spain,  animated  by  a  new  life,  would 
be  seen  in  the  most  distant  seas  and  ports  of  the  world 
Spain,  which  once  overshadowed  the  civilized  world  in  the 
career  of  its  conquests,  and  with  the  power  of  its  valiant  men, 
at  a  time  when  conquests  and  exclusiveness  of  race  consti- 
tuted the  genius  of  the  epoch,  would  appear  once  more  resus- 
citated from  its  ashes,  and  great  and  powerful  for  imbibing 
the  modern  sentiment,  and  the  spirit  of  political,  industrial, 
and  commercial  liberty — ^the  true  inheritance  of  Christianity, 
and  the  only  basis,  in  our  times,  of  the  increase  and  prosperity 
of  nations.  Then  would  cease  the  annual  tribute  of  Spanisn 
lives  and  liberties  sacrificed  for  Cuba ;  and  the  foul  stain  of 
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oppressive  colonial  policy  being  removed,  the  national  char- 
acter would  be  able,  without  embarassment,  to  breathe  forth 
its  ancient  generous  Castiiian  instincts. 

"  A  pacific  annexation  alone  would  free  the  Spanish  Euro- 
pean and  American  residents  of  Cuba  from  the  terrible  strug- 
gle now  so  imminent ;  for,  to  repudiate  the  popular  rights  of 
the  white  race,  to  stimulate  the  preponderance  of  the  negro, 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  slavery  by  associating  it  incon- 
siderately with  fi-ee  labor,  and,  by  confirming  and  embolden- 
ing, hj  the  enrolment  of  black  regiments  in  1854,  the  cry  of 
*  Spanish  or  Afncan^  which  was  heard  in  1851,  the  govern- 
ment have  authorized  rebellion,  independence,  annexation,  or 
any  other  means  whatsoever  that  may  save  the  property  and 
the  lives  of  the  white  race  ;  for  before  nationality  tnere  is  a 
God,  a  religion,  a  nature,  which  order  the  care  of  our  exist- 
ence and  that  of  our  children." 

Page  after  page  more  might  we  translate  firom  our  eloquent 
and  earnest  author  to  the  same  effect ;  but  this  suffices  to 
show  the  justness  of  his  cause,  and  the  sentiments,  oppres- 
sions, and  demands  of  the  Cubans. 

The  writer  has  established,  we  think,  in  his  work,  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  Spain  holding  Cuba,  consistently  with 
the  competition  of  tropical  produce,  v«rith  the  moral  progress 
and  well-beins  of  all  classes,  and  with  the  firee  trade  and 
liberal  principles  heretofore  advocated  by  the  Spanish  pro- 
gressist party ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  import  of 
the  late  resolution  in  the  cortes,  at  the  instigation  of  Mariatigni, 
who  is  the  son-in-law  of  O'Donnel,  the  minister  of  war,  the 
recent  outbreaks  in  that  country  give  us  yet  a  hope  that  the 
political  reaction  will  not  succeed,  and  that  with  the  pure 
progressists  in  power,  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Cuba  wiU 
again  be  considered  and  ultimately  realized. 

In  holding  over  the  white  population  of  Cuba  the  threat  of 
letting  loose  upon  them  the  savage  negroes,  and  sustaining 
and  increasing  the  colored  troops  of  which  the  Havana  papers 
speak  very  openly,  Spain  has  excited  the  American  progres- 
sive and  humane  spirit.  This  hemisphere  is  not  to  be  deluged 
in  the  blood  of  a  civilized  white  race  because  it  suits  Euro- 
pean purposes  that  it  should.  The  day  of  Cuban  vengeance 
18  coming,  and  that  too  firom  a  quarter  which  Spain  little  sus- 
pects. It  will  come  upon  her  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
wrest  from  her  with  a  summary  but  well  deserved  punish- 
ment the  last  of  her  American  possessions.  If  Spain  is  wise 
she  will  listen  to  reason,  and  save  the  lives  of  her  subjects 
while  accepting  reasonable  terms  for  the  cession  of  Cuba. 

•  Albert  W.  Ely. 


snmwi  sxFLDBiTmi  or  fn  amn. 

It  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  insert  the  following  communicaiioD 
in  regard  to  the  labors  of  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  whose  able  re- 
port is  now  being  issued  by  government : 

Lieutenant  Gibbon  was  the  companion  ofLieutenant  Hbrk- 
DON,  for  a  short  distance  only,  by  land,  namely — ^from  Lima 
to  Tarma,  in  Peru.  The  latter  gentleman  has,  already,  given 
the  history  of  the  river  navigation  and  his  small  land  traveL 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  nearly  twelve  months  before 
his  companion. 

Lieutenant  Gibbon,  with  a  sick  young  seaman  in  his  charge, 
was  ordered  from  Tarma  to  lake  a  route  through  wild  and 
barbarous  tribes,  which  he  attempted  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
profession  and  age. 

Leaving  his  escort  and  mules  behind  him,  with  a  knapsack 
on  his  back,  attended  by  kindly  Indians  and  an  aged  Catholic 
priest,  he  strove  at  the  risk  of  all  their  lives  to  obey  his  orders. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  do  so  by  descending  a  ruin,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Funis,  from  Cuzco,  he  decided  to  pass 
through  Southern  Peru,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  at  the  head  of 
some  great  branches  of  the  Amazon,  during  which  he  offers 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive  accounts  wd  views  of 
native  customs,  manners  and  character. 

*  Sometimes  he  has  letters  of  introduction ;  at  others,  he 
makes  acquaintances  in  the  easy,  quiet  style  we  cannot  portray, 
but  refer  to  his  volume  to  describe. 

At  Cochabamba,  in  Bolivia,  he  proposes  a  commercial  treaty, 
off  hand,  for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  by  steam,  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  Brazilian  minister,  occupied  with  a  similar 
project,  who,  notwithstanding  the  interference  of  the  young 
naval  officer,  generously  supplies  our  traveller  with  letters 
and  passport  for  Brazil,  by  the  kind  intervention  of  the  British 
minister  m  that  country. 

Aided  by  several  tribes  of  partially  civilized  Indians,  Lieu* 
tenant  Gibbon  exposes  himself  freely  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  descending  the  Mamore  and  Madeira  rivers,  when  he 
passes  many  miles  of  rapids  and  falls,  entirely  inaccessible  to 
steam  navigation,  rendering  fruitless  the  declaration  of  opea 
ports  to  foreign  commerce. 

He  finds  a  Brazilian  merchant  above  the  falls  of  the  Ma- 
deira, who  details  the  character  of  the  trade  in  those  coun- 
tries; describes  the  craft  necessary  to  bear  land  travel  on 
rollers^  over  portages  by  dangerous  falls,  and  who  aids  him  in 
tlie  perilous  descent  to  the  Amazon.     The  negro  soldiers  from 
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a  fiut  in  Briisil  pn^e  the  worat  asaodatioBs  the  Lienteiiant 

made. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  by  Lieutenant  Oibbon  does 
not  signalize  tnose  advantages  for  a  white  jpopulaticxiy  wfaicb 
had  been  90  gready  vaunted  in  advance  of  the  explorations. 

He  does  not  3uggest  that  his  oountrymen  would  be  more 
benefited  by  mining,  agriculture,  or  other  employments  in 
those  countries  than  at  home. 

In  a  short  preface,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secreteffy  of  the 
Navy,  Lieutenant  Gibbon  rather  modestly  explains  that : 

'*A  passed  midshipman  suddenly  <kawn  from  duty  «t 
the  National  Observatory  in  Washington,  to  enter  upon  an 
exploration  of  distant  lands  and  rivea^s,  will  not  be  ^icpected 
to  furnish  a  polished  report  of  observatioes,  made  under  many 
disadvantages. 

'<  Li  revising  notes,  hasloly  scribbled  wpon  a  mule's  back, 
on  mountains,  or  in  a  canoe,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to 
present  familiar  images  c^  the  objects  he  saw,  as  they  ink- 
pressed  him  at  the  time,  leaving  intelligent  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclu8i<Mis  from  his  facts,  as  die  best  information 
he  could  sain,  from  reliable  sources  on  tbe  route/' 

We  fe^  assured  that  the  people,  and  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  gratified  in  perusing  the  curious  relations  of  a 
country  cut  off  from  general  commumcation,  by  the  most  de- 
ficient roads  and  snow  mountains,  through  forests  and  deserts, 
swimming  rivers,  and  exposed  to  pestilence,  wild  beasts  and 
niMv  lesser  annoyances. 

The  plates  w£ach  adorn  this  volume  are  novel,  natural, 
and  characteristic.  We  trust  sufficient  time  has  been  already 
given  to  the  superintendent  of  the  public  printine;  at  Washing- 
ton to  enable  him  speedily  to  fiirmsh  a  vrotk  which  ofiers  en 
unpretending  sjcetch  of  strange  countries,  without  attempting 
to  distract  public  attention  unnecessarily  to  them,  in  prefev^ 
ence  to  the  improvement  of  our  own. 


UEUTENANT  HURT. 


A  leading  contemporary  remarks,  that "  Lieutenant  M^rftT 
is  certainly  entitled  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  gr-eatest  public 
benefactors  of  the  age."  The  sentiment  is  perfectly  just,  and 
it  will  be  heartily  echoed  by  the  thinking  minds  of  the  whole 
country.  Our  late  distinguished  statesman,  Mr.  Cai^houn, 
used  to  speak  of  him  as  ^^  a  man  of  great  ideas,"  and  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  civilized  world  will  endorse  the  ob- 
servation. Learned  societies  in  Europe  and  crowned  heads 
have  acknowledged  his  claims  to  a  pre-eminent  position  in  tbe 
science  of  the  age;  and  the  first  governments oi  Europe 4iave 
engaged  in  seconding  his  laudable  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  the  triumphs  of  navigation.  Of  him  as  a 
man — a  man  of  most  noble  endowments^  liberal  spirit  and 
generous  nature — ^a  man  of  exploring  powers  and  ongiualive 
uiought — ^the  country  does  well  to  be  proud ;  and  we  most 
sincerely  rejoice  that  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  all  it  changes,  is  so  intent  on  maintaining  the  heutenant  in 
his  great  scientific  enterprises. 

I&s  last  movement  is  characteristic  of  the  genius  and  sool 
of  the  man.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  collision  of  steamers  at 
sea,  he  has  sent  out  circulars  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  that 
a  double  track—one  for  outward  bound  and  the  other  ibr 
homeward  bound  steamers — can  be  adopted.  The^reasoning 
is  clear  and  satis&ctory ,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  experience 
will  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

Lieutenant  Mattry  is  a  thinker — a  practical  thinker.  His 
former  exertions  in  regard  to  sailing  packets — ^his  wind  and 
current  charts — ^have  already  made  him  widely  known  as  a 
mem  of  original  genius.  But  his  career  of  greatness  is  just 
opening.  If  he  should  live  lon^  enough,  we  expect  him  to 
render  extraordinary  service  to  me  interests  of  science. 


GBIIBS  AND  CASUALTIES  OP  1884 

Statistics  op  the  Past  Year. — ^The  papers,  in  various 
directions,  are  filled  with  statistics  of  the  past  year,  giving  the 
remarkable  events,  accidents,  incidents,  m-es,  &c.,  throu^out 
the  country.  The  entire  loss,  firom  fires,  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  the  year,  is  estimated  at  about  $25,000,000. 
There  were,  also,  eighty-three  fires  in  which  loss  of  life  en- 
sued, the  number  of  victims  being  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

The  number  of  railroad  accidents  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  kilUng  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons,  and 
wounding  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  In  1853  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  similar  accid^its,  but 
attended  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  lives, 
besides  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  wounded. 

The  steamboat  accidents   of  the  year  have   alarmingly 
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increased — the  total  number  reaching  forty-eight,  with  the 
loss  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  souls,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  wounded;  against  thirty-one  accidents,  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
wounded,  in  1853. 

Crime,  too,  of  every  grade,  foots  up  a  fearful  catalorae. 
There  were  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  murders,  and  eignty- 
four  executions,  during  the  year- 

The  list  of  mortality  for  the  year  includes  the  demise  of  no 
less  than  eighteen  men  and  twenty-seven  women  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  upwards.  .One — a 
colored  woman — ^was  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-six; 
and  another — an  Indian  woman — one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  of  age.  The  oldest  white  man  was  one  hundred  and 
seven,  and  the  oldest  white  woman  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  years.  Death  has  also,  during  the  year,  greatly  thinned 
the  (fiminished  ranks  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution — no  less 
than  eighty-six  having  closed  their  earthly  existence  during 
the  last  twelve  months. 


lOBTiLM  OF  1864. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  gives  a  table,  prepared  fi-om  the 
weekly  mortality  reports,  of  the  deaths  dunng  the  year  1864, 
m  the  four  chief  ciUes  of  the  east — ^Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston.  The  totals  are :  Philadelphia,  11,811; 
New  York,  28,458;  Baltimore,  6,738;  Boston,  4,418.  [We 
incorporate  with  this  table,  extracted  from  one  of  our  contemr 
poranes,  the  bills  of  mortality  of  Washington  city.]  The 
deaths  fi-om  various  prominent  diseases  in  the  five  cities  were 
as  follows : 

Plil]a4d.  NewTork.   Biatimon.  Bofton.     Waih'stoQ. 

Cantamptioii 1,389  3,990  931  769  134 

OoDTaMoiifl 695  2,337  122  151  70 

Cholera. 601  2,459  2  255  1                              I 

Cholera  in&ntom 633  1,455  393  81  90 

(Aoleta  morbus.. 126  281  129  26  4 

Diarrhea 211  1,106  46  54  26 

Dywnteiy 443  827  253  147  31 

Soarlotiever 162  484  252  64  42                             I 

IVphtu  and  typhoid  fever. 166  504  114  102  24                             ; 

Inflammation  of  the  lungB 56  1,152  151  249  60                             I 

Small-pox 37  425  59  117  4 

Maranntis 439  1,398  9  99  12 

StiU-bom 529  1,549  345  ....  64 

Otherdiaeasee 5,924  11,510  2,962  2,304  657 

.Total 11,811      28,458       5,738       4,418       1,209  1 

Under5yearB....... 5,874      15,593       2,887        1,987      597 


I 
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Wf  scoNiiN. — ^Theffovernor's  message 
was  sent  in  on  the  I2th.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  entke  amount  paid  into 
the  treasunr  during  the  year  1854  was 
i401,738;  balance  m  the  treasury  Jan- 
oary  1,  1854,  #57,436 ;  total,  |4^,274. 
During  the  same  period  the  disburse- 
ments were  $437,007 ;  balance  in  the 
treasury  January  1, 1855,  i22,267. 

The  whole  nun^r  of  banks  estab- 
lished and  transacting  business  under 
the  general  banking  law  is  twenty-four, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  |1 ,450,000. 
The  amount  of  securities,  consiatinff  en- 
tirely of  State  stocks,  deposited  with  the 
comptroller,  is  |1,033,000,  upon  which 
the  issue  of  circulating  notes  amotmted 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  ye«r  to 
1937,592. 

The  school  ftmd  is  prodactiye^  and 
^  Wisconsin  paper  says  its  ample  means 
can  secure  to  the  State  the  ihost  perfect 
•dmeational  system  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  principal  invested  is  nearly 
13,000,000,  and  vet  Wisconsin  only  has 
a  population  of  500,000. 

JLovisiana. — ^Tlie  receipts  into  the 
treasury  for  the  past  year  have  amount- 
ed to  il,428,159  78;  added  to  balance 
on  hand  January  1, 1854,  #1,164,791 11, 
it  shows  for  the  year  an  aggregate  of 

f  2,593,950  89.    These  receipts  were : 
or  ordinary  sources  of 

xeveuue ..,•  #806,726  34 

Ordinary  mill  tax 310,535  39 

Polltax 47,434  00 

Bftle  of  iwamp  lands 318,030  00 

Internal  improv'nt  lands.      40,510  39 
Miscellaneous 3,934  36 

Total  as  before 1,428,159  78 

The  expenditures  during  the  year 

have  been  as  follows : 

Support  of  fiee  public 
schools #313,369  44 

Moneys  returned  by  the 
Btate  and  parish  super- 
intendents         9,713  56 

BlisceUaneons 1,148  35 

CoUectorB — for  deductions 
•ad  commissions  and 
eompensation  to  aflse»- 
MTs. 53,933  96 

376,054  63 
Inetemal  imprav'nt  fund. .  49,033  34 
Levee  and  diainage  fund.  362,476  17 
Redemption  of  Stote  debt.      93,000  00 

Free  school  fund 200,000  00 

Oeoeralfunds 868,988  63 

Total  expenditures ..1,849,553  66 


Balance  in  the  treasury  on 

the  1st  January,  1855..  #743,398  94 

Due  as  follows  to- 
General  funds , 355,343  75 

MiU  tax  funds 74,340  47 

Poll  tax  fbnds 40,737  41 

Internal  improv'nt  fund.  •      18,617  90 

Road  and  levee  fund 14,694  89 

Free  school  accumulating 

fund 6,313  30 

Redemption  of  State  debt 

fund 31330 

Levee  and  dreinage  fund — 
First  district.4^,  130  81 
Second  district  51,375  47 
Third  district.  53,353  65 
Fourth  di«triot  69,381  38 

233,140  91 

Aaper  treasurer's  balance.    743,398  33 

The  ^vemor  recounts  the  difficult 
ties  which  the  railroad  interests  ia 
which  the  State  is  interested  have  mei 
during  the  year ;  and,  considerinff  them 
as  cautions  against  embarking  ror  the 
present  in  any  new  schemes,  encourages 
perseverance  in  those  which  have  Jimd 
commenced. 

The  Opelousas  road  has  fift^-iwo  miki 
completed  to  the  Lafourche,with  a steadif 
ly  increasing  income  from  what  is  in  op»> 
ration.  The  receipts  for  Deoemberwen 
near  three  times  those  of  November. 
The  companv  have  yet  #1,580,000  of 
city  bonds,  which  they  have  not  thoouEbl 
proper  to  attempt  to  negotiate.  T\m 
condition  of  the  northern  road  is  stated 
in  conforraity  with  the  reports  which 
we  have  already  published. 

<<  The  Charleston  Jlfercury  thus  hand- 
somely refers  to  Mr.  SoulC.  Whether 
approved  or  aot  as.  a  diplomatist,  the 
south  will  remember .  bis  past  briUiaot 
senatorial  services  in  her  behalf. 

''Mr.  SouJ£  is  about  to  return  ts 
America.  How  should  we  receive  him? 
Shall  we  turn  i^on  him  the  cold  gkna 
of  indiffer^ce  and  disdain*  because  hs 
has  failed  in  such  a  case/  Shall  we  ths 
less  appreciate  his  seal  and  eamestnnni 
because  they  could  not  accomplish  in^ 
possibilities  ?  No !  It  behooves  us  tp 
DO  crenerous  towards  him;  to  iightsD 
to  tne  utmost  Uie  burden  which  now 
weighs  upou  the  faithful,  if  unsueoes^ 
ful,  public  servant ;  to  throw  open  wide 
to  him  that  field  of  public  service  in 
which  he  has  before  laoored  so  brave^ 
and  nobly. 

•<  Least  of  all  should  the  people  of  the 
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■onih  cosBent  that  such  a  one  as  Berre 
SouU  be  dropped  or  thrust  aside  in  the 
race  of  parW  tools  and  little  men.  They 
can  never  foreet  his  bold  and  vigorous 
struggle  for  their  interests  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  with  what  convincinff 
logic,  withering  denunciation,  and  bril- 
Uuit  eloquence,  he  fought  in  their  ranks. 
While  we  write,  the  recollection  of  his 
Sieat  speech  upon  the  Galifbmia  bill  is 
roh  in  our  minds.  A  speech  which 
may  well  be  classed  among  the  finest 
efforts  ever  made  in  the  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  most  unanswerable,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  flagrant  iniouity.  There 
is  room,  ample  room,  for  Mr.  Soul6  at 
home.  The  south  will  before  long,  if 
we  jadge  arifht,  need  all  her  talent  and 
courage ;  and  she  may  indeed  welcome 
with  opened  arms  the  return-  of  one 
who,  if  he  has  failed  in  a  project  of 
doubtful  wisdom,  has  p^nius  and  devo- 
tion acain  to  offer  m  the  inevitable 
crisis  of  her  ezistenoe  and  honor. " 

An  old  friend  in  Georgia,  Stephen 
F.  Miller,  referring  to  a  very  laige  col- 
lection of  pamphlets  he  has  lieen  making 
fiMn  early  life,  advisee  all  students  to 
adopt  the  same  plan  of  completing  their 
libraries.    He  says : 

*' I  have  alluded  to  my  saecesB  in  form- 
iug  a  library  on  this  plan,  not  to  secure 
aav  benefit  to  myself,  but  to  influence 
otMTs,  especially  young  men,  who  often 
obtain  pamphlets,  ana,  after  perusing, 
ffive  them  away,  or  permit  them  to  be 
destroyed.  I  nave  lost  many  in  this 
ftihion.  Three  I  particularly  regret — 
the  addresses  of  Judges  Berrien  and 
Chyton  before  the  college  societies  at 
Athezis  in  1838,  and  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Wilde  on  the  tariff  in  18Si2,  containing 
that  beautiful  sketch  of  distinguished 
men,  Lowndes,  Pinckney,  Randolph, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Forsyth,  Gas- 
ton, and  others,  whom  he  fi>und  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  first 
entered  Congress  in  1616.  The  mate- 
riab  I  have  drawn  together,  in  the  fifty 
volumes,  are  sufficient  to  construct  a 
hiitoiy  of  almost  any  kind.  They  are 
too  valuable  to  remain  uselen  in  my 
heads ;  and,  to  make  them  serviceable 
lo  others,  I  have  an  idea  of  presenting 
them,  after  a  while,  to  some  literary 
iiMtitatioQ  in  Georgia,  or  to  some  his- 
ftorical  society.  For  the  present,  I  often 
leftr  to  than  for  &cte  and  reading 
which  I  can  procure  nowhere  else  of  so 
entertaining  a  character. 

".When  1  heard  of  a  discoune  or  other 
puUication  which  I  could  not  find  on 
■let  or  etherwisB  obtaa^  I  UMallj  wrote 


to  the  author,  stating  my  object,  and 
was  alwajs  treated  with  civility." 

Referring  to  the  disposition  of  the 
south  to  neglect  the  papers  and  periodic 
cals  which  are  devotea  to  her  interest^ 
whilst  she  supports  and  encourages  those 
which  are  not,  the  New  York  Mirror  re- 
marks in  language  the  most  truthful  and 
the  most  melancholy.  Our  own  Review 
has  hosts  of  ^Heiwb  at  the  south,  but  • 
very,  very  smaUproportion  are  PAvmo 
SUBSCRIBBR8.  HoFper  mvd  Putnam  ^re 
prtferred: 

"  The  southerners,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  not  the  most  liberal  patrons,  even  of 
those  books  and  periodicals  which  most 
bravely  defend  their  own  '  peculiar  ia- 
stitution.'  Of  this  fiict  we  have  had 
abundant  evidence  in  our  experience  «i 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Mirror.  We 
have  for  ten  years  defended  the  rights  of 
the  sunny  half  of  our  confederacy  front 
the  onslaughts  and  irritations  of  north- 
em  fanaticism  and  abolitionism.  And 
the  result  has  been  this:  An  unremitting 
shower  of  public  and  private  praise  from 
the  south,  accompanied  witn  an  unre- 
mitting neglect  to  subscribe  and  pay  fi>r 
the  paper.  Scarcely  a  mail  reaches  us 
from  the  south  in  which  the  Mirror  ii 
not  highly  complimented  for  its  'manly 
defence  of  southern  rights,'  &c.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  'solid  pudding '  comes 
firem  the  north." 

In  the  same  connexion  the  Columbua 
Times  adds: 

* 'If  the  south  had  no  literature  of  her 
own,  this  penchant  for  northern  publi* 
cations  would  be  excusable.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  south  has  a  local 
periodical  literature  which  very  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  north.  For  politi- 
cians and  philosophers  there  is  the 
Southern  Quarterly;  for  the  merchant 
there  is  De  Bow's  Review ;  for  the  M* 
ertUi  there  is  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  By  the  way,  nine-tenths  of 
our  readers,  we  venture  to  affirm,  do  not 
know  that  the  Reveriei  qfa  Baekelor,  by 
Ike  Marwlf  Tuckerman's  C&arscimtlicf 
qf  lAteratwre,  and  The  Flush  Tinu$  ig 
Alabama,  by  Baldwin,  which  have  had 
such  wonderful  success  as  books  with 
the  imprimature  of  northern  publican 
upon  tnem,  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  Sodtbbrit  Literary  MBisBir* 
GEE,  without  eliciting  even  a  pairiog 
notice  from  the  southern  public.^' 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  just  cook 
pleted  a  census  of  the  State  for  1854. 
The  followiitf  is  the  result  as  oompand 
with  ISSdj 
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1664.  1800. 

Population 253,117      209,887 

Wbites 199,224      162,189 

Slavee 6U,279       47,100 

Free  colored  .  •  •  614  608 
Acres^  land  cul- 
tivated        857,180      781,530 

Bales  of  cotton 

produced ....  160 ,  779  65 ,  344 
Coni,bu8.,1853.  11,536,969  8,893,939 
Wheat.. do....  332,535  199,639 
Oats.... do....  1.040,206  656,283 
It  apoean  from  this  that  the  increase 
was  as  xbllows,  Tiz : 

Percent. 

Increase  of  population  .  •  •  • 21 

Increase  of  whites •.•••••    20 

Increase  of  slaves •••    27 

Increase  of  lands  cultivated 10 

Increase  of  cotton  produced 150 

Increase  of  wheat  produced  • .  •  •  •  130 
Increase  of  oats  produced..  •  •  •  •  •  50 
Increase  of  com  produced.  •  •  •  • .    50 

The  ^aiional  InUUigencer  has  now 
entered  upon  its  fiftieth  year,  which  is 
thus  referred  to  by  a  letter-writer  from 
Washinfirton : 

**  In  &e  sanctum  of  that  office  ma^ 
ever  be  seen  the  patient  and  indefiiti- 
gable  Seaton,  preparing  matter  for  its 
columns,  while  his  experience  and  in- 
genuity is  often  sorely  tried  to  find 
room,  and  the  riffht  sort  of  room,  for 
the  articles  and  the  selections  that  press 
upon  him.  Elegant  compositions  must 
often  be  hopelessly  deferred,  and  per- 
haps writers  be  disappointed,  though 
frequently  not  more  so  than  the  editor 
himself.  Colonel  Seaton  is  a  man  of 
singular  urbanity  of  manners,  and  well 
fitted  to  gain  tHat  popular  fiivor  which 
has  more  than  once  been  expressed  by 
his  election  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
city.  His  associate,  Joseph  Gales,  is  of 
English  birth,  but  Amencan  all  over, 
lliis  venerable  man,  who  has  instracted 
two  generations  of  select  readers,  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  his  upper  room 
at  the  office,  where  he  kindly  receives 
his  friends,  and  where  the  poor  are  sure 
to  find  him  and  ask  their  accustomed 
abns. 

«  Seventy  yean  have  Imposed  their 
weight  upon  his  robust  form,  and  spread 
venerableness  over  his  features,  but  have 
nei^er  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  dark, 
bright  eye,  nor  impaired  the  energy  of 
his  well-balanced  intellect.  As  it  was 
with  his  father,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
the  poet  Montgomery,  so  it  is  with  him. 
*  Death  is  not  jealous  of  his  mild  de- 
cay.' If  patronage  and  power  are  less 
familiar  with  him  than  in  other  years, 
genius,  talent,  dignity— in  fine,  the  im- 


perishable proprieties  of  a  new  atile^ 
man  adorn  the  decline  of  lift.  The 
evening  of  his  days,  if  less  brilliant  than 
their  meridian,  becomes  to  him  the  none 
of  calm,  deep,  and  luminous  thoogfat, 
always  augunng  g^d  things  for  the  r^ 
public.    A  politician,  without 


office*  and  a  statesman,  without  hoMioc 
it,  he  has  tanght  the  former  to  ocmteoid 
without  acrimony,  the  latter  to  rals 
without  violence.  A  leading  editorial 
from  his  pen  has  ever  been  a  model  of 
its  kind,  as  much  as  a  piecse  of  scolptum 
wrought  out  in  the  studio  of  a  fiist-rete 
artist." 

John  Murphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
have  sent  us  the  Life  qf  8i.  Jii/Aomtiu 
Maria  de  lAgnori,  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha 
of  the  Grotbs,  and  founder  of  the  ooo- 
gregation  of  the  most  Holy  Redeemer, 
compiled  from  the  published  memoin  of 
the  saint  by  one  of  the  Redemptoris 
fiithers.  1855.  They  also  send  Short 
and  familiar  atmeen  to  the  mod  eowmem 
objections  urged  n^mnst  retigionf  ttom 
the  French  of  De  segur;  edited  by  J.Y. 
Huntington,  1855.  Also,  jSneient  J9tt- 
tory,  mm  the  dispersion  of  the  sons  of 
Xoe  to  the  battle  of  Actium;  by  Dr. 
Fredet,  Proferaor  of  History  in  St 
Marv's  College,  Baltimore,  autbor  of 
Moaem  History,  fourth  edition,  en- 
larged and  improved,  1854.  Also,  Mo- 
dem History  f  from  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  change  of  the  Roman  republic 
into  an  empire  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1854;  by  the  same  author,  tenth  edition, 
enlaiged  and  improved,  1854.  Abo, 
Lingard's  Historu  ofEnglandy  abridged, 
with  a  continuation  from  1688  to  1854; 
bv  James  Burke,  esq.,  with  a  memoir  of 
Dr.  lingard,  and  maiginal  notes  by  M. 
J.  Kemey,  A.  M.,  1855.  Theee  works 
are  all  issued  in  handsome  style,  and  re- 
commend thenuelves  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  all  religious  creeds.  The  publi- 
cations of  Murphy  &  Co.  comprise  a 
frreat  variety  of  standard  Catholic  boolOi 
in  the  English,  Spanish,  Genonan,  and 
Latin  languages,  published  especially 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Catholic  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  Theee  books  being  i»- 
sued  in  their  own  establishment,  under 
their  own  careful  supervision,  they  feel 
justified  in  recommending  them  for  ac- 
curacy, neatness  and  quality — both  as 
regards  paper,  printing,  illustrations, 
and  binding;  and  as  to  cheapness,  they 
respectivelv  refer  to  the  prices  annexed 
to  each  book  in  the  catalogue,fiom  which 
a  liberal  discount  is  made  to  booksellen, 
clergymen,  religious  communities,  &c. 

From  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boe- 
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ton,  we  reoeiTe  tan  additional  ToliimM 
of  their  CompUte  ColUdion  of  the  Brit- 
iak  PuUf  from  Chaucer  to  Wordaworth; 
embndpff  the  whole  workf  of  the  moat 
diatinffaiihed  authors,  with  telectionfl 
from  Die  minor  poeto,  accompanied  with 
bio^phical,  hutorioJ,  and  critical  no- 
Ueea;  edited  by  F.  J.  Child,  Boyleton 
Profenor  of  Itiietoric  and  Oratoiy  in 
Hanraid  College. 

This  series  has  received  the  nnqnali* 
fied  coomiendation  of  the  press  and  the 
pablic  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is 
uniTsmlly  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
erer  issued,  both  in  point  of  editor- 
ilup  and  of  mechanical  execution.  The 
nie  and  style  of  the  volumes  are  those 
of  Pickering's  JJUUne  Poets;  and  such  of 
the  works  of  that  edition  as  fall  entirely 
within  the  plan  of  the  present  collection 
will  be  embodied  in  it.  Each  separate 
work  is  sold  by  itself;  and  the  price  of 
each  volume,  bound  in  the  Aldine  style, 
or  in  black  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  is  75 
cents. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready: 
Akenside,  1  vol.;  Beattie,  1  vol.;  But- 
]er,2  vols.;  Campbell,  1  vol.;  Churchill, 
3  vols.;  Coleridge,  3  vols.;  Collins,  1 
Tol.;  Cowper,  3  vols.;  Dryden,  5  vols.; 
Falconer,  1  vol.;  Gay,  2  vols.;  Gold- 
anith,  1  vol,;  Gray,  1  vol.;  Hood,  2 
ToU.;  Keats,  1  vol.;  Milton,  3  vols.; 
Punell  and  Tickell,  1  vol.;  Pope,  3 
Toll.;  Prior,  2  vols.;  Thomson,  2  vols.; 
Sorry,  1  vol.;  Swift,  3  vols.;  Vaughan, 
iTol.;  Watts,  1  vol.;  White,  1  vol.; 
Wordsworth,  7  vols.;  Wyatt,  1  vol.; 
loong,  2  vols. 

Our  exchanges  for  the  present  month 
tie  possessed  of  their  usual  interest  and 
Tiliie.  We  refer  to  the  Wettem  Jour- 
*dj  St.  Louis,  A3  per  annum;  Southern 
Cattoa  PUtiUer,  Montgomeir*  Alabama* 
|1  per  annum;  Charleston  AecUeaiJowr- 
aoi,  14  per  annum;  New  Orleans  Jtfiedi- 
td  fownal,  fS  per  annum;  Memphis 
Jitikal  Recorder,  $1  per  annum;  PUmghf 
Lorn,  and  Anvil,  New  York,  |3  peran- 
luun;  Pitfnam  and  Barper*8  Jvagaxines, 
t3  each  per  annum;  aouthem  Literary 
Memenger,  A3  per  annum;  Southern  •%- 
rieuUvaitt,  Newbury,  S.  C;  SoU  <tf  the 
South,  Columbus,  Georgia;  Knieker- 
l«cbr  Magasine,  New  York,  $3;  Bank- 
er't  Magaxine,  New  York,  (5;  Oe<H 
pephkaiand  Commercial  Gaxette,  New 
York,  |2  per  annum. 

Sodologufor  the  South;  by  Geo.  Pita- 
houffa,  of  Virginia,  1855.  Morris, 
Richmond,  Va. 

South  Side  View  of  Slavery;  by  Mr. 

Adaaa,  of  Massachusetts,  1855;  Boston. 

Both  of  the  above  works  wUl  be 


largely  extracted  fW>m  and  noticed  in 
the  Review  hereafter. 

Poems  <f  the  Orieni;  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Boston,  Tioknor  &  Fields,  1855. 
This  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  poems 
upon  almost  every  topic  of  eastern  life 
or  scenery.  The  publisher  has  spared 
no  pains  upon  it.  We  give  a  stanzaa 
from  Tyre: 

"Tbongh  sOent  and  foisoiten— yet  nature  stlU 

lamenta 
The  pomp  and  power  departed— the  loat  wta^ 


The  hilla  were  prood  to  lee  thee,  and  they  are 


The  sea  waa 


And  evermore  the  aarges  ohant  forth  their  vsln 

desire. 
Where  are  the  shipa  of  Tarahlah,  the  migh^ 
Bhipiof  lyref 

Clavemook  Children;  by  the  same 
publisher  as  above,  and  from  the  pen  of 
Alice  Carey,  with  engravings  by  Baker, 
from  designs  by  Barry.  A  very  pretty 
story  book  for  children  from  a  widely 
popular  author.  For  this  work  and  Mr. 
Taylor's  poems  we  are  indebted  to  Tay- 
lor and  Maury,  Washington. 

The  World  a  Work^M;  or  the  Rela- 
tionship of  Man  to  the  Earth;  by  Thos. 
Eubank,  author  of  Hydraulics  and  Me- 
chanics, 1855. 

Nothing  Venture,  MtMng  Have;  by 
Cousin  Alice,  1855. 

Rose  and  lAlUe  Stanhope,  or  the  Power 
of  Conscience;  by  M.  J.  Mcintosh.  For 
all  of  the  above  works  we  are  indebted 
to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
through  Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Eubank  has  written  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  work  in  this  instance,  and 
we  design  some  extracts  from  it  in  our 
psfes.  The  little  books  by  Cousin  Alice 
and  M.  J.  Mcintosh,  are  entertaining 
and  useftil  for  children. 

J.  W.  Randolnh,  Richmond,  Va.,  it 

Eropared  to  suppW  all  the  standard  po- 
tical  works  or  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Tucker,  etc.  He  has  fhmished  us  the 
Writings  cfJ^erson,  in  4  volumes,  and 
also  advertises  J^erson's  notes  o»  Ftr- 
ginia,  with  new  notes  never  before  pub- 
lished, 6  plates  and  a  map,  price  pt  50. 
A  Year  <f  the  War;  by  Adam  O.  Do 
Gurowski,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Stotes;  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co, 
1855.  The  work  sustains  the  cause  of 
toe  Czar  with  great  ability,  and  wiU, 
therefore,  be  popular. 

Harpers'  Story  Books,  Ab.  3;  WiUie. 
A  beautiful  series  is  intended  monthly, 
with  fine  illustrations,  at  $3perannum« 
or  with  Harper's  Magazine  f5  per  an- 
num. 
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PBTNOIPLBS  or 


WtW  VOVmOAXi  OBOBR. 


psnoiFHs  w  ns  nw  mmm  oibbi. 


The  Charleston  Mercuinf  copies  the 
asnezed  from  the  "Organ"  without 
comment.  We  shall  do  the  same  as  a 
matter  of  iofonnation.  When  a  large 
and  influential  body  starts  into  being, 
whether  wromp  or  right,  it  is  weU»  at 
least,  to  be  inrormed  of  its  purposes : 

Jlrsl.  We  shall  advocate  a  repeal  of 
the  laws  of  naturalization,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  accompliriied,  then  such  a 
modification  of  those  laws,  as  will  pre- 
vent fiiture  immigrants  from  becoming 
dtiaens,  short  of  a  residence  of  twenty 
one  years  after  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  and  of  ab- 
jMraticn  of  all  other  powers,  potentates, 
and  princes. 

Seeond.  We  riiall  advocate  the  pas- 
ittge  of  a  stringent  law  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  immigration  nither  of  for- 
eigners who  are  e&er  pempen  or  mini- 
nalsy  and  to  send  back  to  the  countries 
from  which  they  come  all  suck  foreign- 
ers of  these  classes  as  may,  in  violation 
of  such  law,  hereafter  reach  our  ports ; 
and  to  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  demand  from  any 
government  winch  may  send  hither 
such  classes  of  its  subjeets,  immediutte 
mud  &mpU  BoH^laeiion  fir  tuck  ontrtwe, 
and  a  proper  indenmity  against  tne 
g^petition  thereof. 

Third.  We  shall  oppose  the  electiott 
at  appointment  of  any/bre|g<i  born  citi- 
len  to  any  office  or  trust,  honor,  or 
6HM>lQaent,  under  the  Federal  or  State 
governments,  or  the  employment  or  en- 
Islment  of  such  persons  in  the  army  or 
Aavy  M  Hme  i^totar;  maintaining,  as 
we  do,  the  opinion,  that  the  naihAom 
dtiaens  of  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  govern  the  land  of  their  birth ; 
and  that  all  immigrants  from  abroad 
should  be  content  with  the  enjovment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  under  our 
ktttitutionsi  without  seeking  to  partici- 
pate in  the  enaction,  administration,  or 
tteeution  of  our  laws. 

JPnmih.  We  shall  advocate  and  urge 
ti«ft  adoption  of  such  an  amended  ftrm  </ 
en  oidh  io  fupp&rt  ike  CantHMien  nf  Vit 
CMilMi  Stale*,  and  to  be  administered  to 
ail  penons  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
«fice  of  trust,  honor,  or  emolument, 
m^tor  the  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ments, as  will  eflfeiJtuaUy  ezdu&  from 
such  offices  aU  pcrssiis  who  shall  not 
dfareetly  and  cMUeitly  xveogniie  the  ob- 
"  *  I  and  binding  force  of  the  Con- 
i  of  the  United  Slatei  ai  pai«- 


mount  to  all  obligations  of  adheaion  or 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince,  power, 
potentate,  or  authority  whatever,  nnkr 
any  and  all  cireumstanoss. 

F^jfk.  We  shall  maintain  the  doc- 
trine that  no  one  of  the  Stotes  of  Ihii 
Union  has  the  right  to  admit  to  tiie  en- 
joyment of  free  ttffrage  any  person  of 
foreign  birlh  who  has  not  been  J8nf  made 
a  dtizen  <^the  United  States,  aooordia; 
to  the  *'  uniform  rule"  of  naturalixation 
prsscribed  by  Congress  under  the  proti- 
sions  of  the  Constitution. 

Sixth,  We  shall  oppose  now  an! 
hereafter  any  *<  union  qf  Ckurtk  Mi 
State,"  no  matter  what  class  of  reli- 
gionists shall  seek  to  bring  about  soch 
union. 

Setenik.  We  shall  vuporouriy  maia- 
tain  the  vetied  ri^ts  oFall  pertam  of 
native  or  foreign  birth,  and  shall  at  all 
times  oppose  the  slightest  interforaooe 
with  such  vested  riffnts. 

Sighfh.  We  shall  oppose  and  piotHt 
against  dU  abridgment  qf  religions  lifterfjrt 
holding  it  as  a  cardinal  maxim,  that  re- 
UgiouefttiA  is  a  que8ti<»  between  each 
individual  and  his  Crod,  and  over  which 
no  political  government  or  other  hwnan 
power  can  rightfully  exercise  any  is- 
pervision  or  control  at  any  time,  in  aoy 
place,  or  in  any  form. 

Mntk,  We  shall  oppose  all  «  higher 
law  "  doctrines  by  which  ih»  CoasUto- 
tion  is  to  be  set  ai  nooght,  violated,  or 
disregarded,  whether  l^  poUHeians,  hj 
reUgUmitlSf  or  by  the  adherents  or  foi- 
lowers  of  either,  or  by  any  other  cha 
of  persons.  ^^ 

Tenik,  Wo  shall  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  ConsHtntion  as  it  stands,  the 
Union  as  it  exists,  and  the  rights  of  the 
SUteSf  without  diminution  as  guaran- 
teed thereby ;  ofosing  at  all  timea,  aod 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability  and  infla- 
ence,  all  who  may  aaaail  them,  or  either 
of  them. 

ElevenA.  We  shall  oppose  no  bub, 
and  sustain  no  man,  on  me  ground  a 
his  opposition  to,  or  his  support  of, 
X^onocrflfie  measures  or  FfMjg  messoiee; 
but  we  shall  oppose  those  who  oppose 
our  doctrines,  and  sustain  those  who 
sustain  our  doctrines. 

7\oe{fUb.  And  lastly,  we  shaU  jM 
our  utmost  exertions  to  build  up  an 
**Jhiurieanpmfg,*'  whose  maxim  sfaill 
be: 

Americans  shall  rule  their  country 
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THE  COTTON  GEOP  OF  1854. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown  the  utter  insignifi- 
cance of  Russia  as  a  commercial  power.  With  all  her  ports 
blockaded  on  the  Baltic,  the  White  and  the  Black  seas,  the 

Sees  of  merchandise  have  been  scarcely  disturbed.  The 
nand  for  cotton,  that  great  barometer  of  commerce,  has  been 
undiminished.  Though  the  peace  of  (Jermany,  Sweden, 
Greece,  and  Italy  had  been  threatened,  no  falling  off  in  the 
English  exports  lias  been  experienced.  All  the  operations  of 
commerce  move  on  undisturbed,  just  as  they  did  in  our  war 
with  Mexico.  The  price  of  hemp,  tallow,  sheet-iron,  and  a 
few  unimportant  articles,  has  been  affected,  but  no  great  im- 
portant interest  in  the  commercial  world  has  been  seriously 
injured. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  has,  indeed,  slightly  declined  in 
England,  France,  and  on  the  continent ;  but  so  small  is  this 
dedine,  that  it  is  fully  explained  by  other  causes  well  known 
and  understood.  The  deliveries  to  the  trade  at  Liverpool 
have  only  faUen  off  from  1,430,000  bales  to  1,424,000  bales, 
up  to  the  7th  of  October.  At  Havre,  the  consumption  was 
27,000  bales  less  than  it  had  been  in  1853  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  but  part  of  this  loss  has  since  been  re-* 
gained ;  the  exports  from  the  United  States  and  England  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  decreased  more  than  either  of  these 
amounts ;  but  this  decrease  is  not  over  100,000  bales. 

If  war,  the  deficient  harvests  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  conse(]uent  high  prices  of  provisions,  be  con- 
sidered, the  wonder  is  that  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
cotton  has  not  been  laiger  from  this  cause  alone  than  has  been 
really  experienced. 

Russia  may  be  a  great  country  in  territoi^y  or  population, 
or  agricultural  resources,  but  as  a  commercial  power  she  is 
utterly  insignificant. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  also  shown  the  immense 
benefits  which  have  already  been  received  fit)m  the  mines  of 
Califfxiua  and  Australia,  and  go  far  to  establish  the  fact  that  a 
sensible  appreciation  in  prices  is  already  observable.  Scorn  the 
large  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 

Li  former  wars,  the  extra  demand  for  specie  for  the  military 
chests  of  the  armies  disturbed  very  much  the  currency  of  the 
war-makmg  powersi  and  while  it  depreciated  property  gene- 
rally, raised  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  and  other  articles  of 
3 
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this  kind.  The  present  war,  though  not  less  expensive,  has 
hardly  been  felt  in  the  monetary  world.  The  extra  expendi- 
tures of  England  have  exceeded  fifty  miUions  of  dollars  ;  of 
France,  about  the  same;  of  Austria,  a  large  sum  ;  and  both 
Russia  and  Turkey  have  had  heavy  outlays  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character.  Amidst  all,  the  price  of  English  consols  has 
not  fallen  over  five  or  six  per  cent,  the  circulation  of  the  bank 
of  England  has  not  materially  declined,  the  specie  in  her 
vaults  has  decreased  only  four  millions  sterling,  and  the  de- 
mand for  money  has  not  largely  increased  either  in  Europe  or 
America. 

The  rate  of  interest  was,  indeed,  raised  considerably  in 
England,  but  this  was  due  mainly  to  their  deficient  harvests. 
The  stringency  in-  their  money  market  produced  its  efiect  in 
the  United  States,  on  account  of  our  close  connexion  with 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  of  our  large  over-trading  and  bor- 
rowing in  the  preceding  year. 

The  extra  demand  for  coin  for  the  support  of  distant,  large, 
and  expensive  armies,  has  thus  had  but  a  slight  influence  on 
conmierce,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  large  supply 
of  gold  from  the  new  fields  which  America  and  Australia 
have  opened  to  the  world. 

The  two  facts  that  have  now  been  referred  to  are  of  great 
importance  in  considering  the  demand  and  supply  of  coUon. 
If  Russia  is  of  small  influence  as  a  commercial  power,  the 
slight  decline  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  past  year 
is  not  due  to  the  war ;  and  if  the  extraordinary  supply  of  the 

Srecious  metals  suffices  to  meet  the  extra  demanos  made  by 
istant  and  expensive  armies,  the  fair  and  steady  prices  we 
have  received  tor  our  expqrts  have  been  due  to  the  regular  and 
legitimate  demands  of  trade  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the 
world.  And  if  the  war  only  afiects,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
both  the  demand  and  the  rate  for  cotton,  our  expectations  for 
the  commg  year  maybe  based  on  the  usual  circumstances  that 
have  heretofore  influenced  the  consumption  and  the  price  of 
cotton. 

In  the  United  States,  the  purchases  made  by  the  northern 
manufacturers  have  declined  in  1854,  if  we  compare  them  "mth 
1853.  This  falling  oS*is  over  60,000  bales.  But  the  amountB 
used  by  the  factories  have  not  probably  been  much  less  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  tightness  in  our  money 
market  this  summer  compared  with  last,  has  made  the  northern 
manufacturers  lay  in  but  small  supplies,  so  that  the  stocks  in 
their  hands  are  very  low.    The  prosperity,  north  and  south,  of 
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all  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  forbids  the  belief  that 
the  wants  of  1855  will  decline. 

The  aYorae e  coneamption  for  the  three  years  ended  1845,  were.  •  •  .hales  354,000 

m  «  <*  1848 461,000 

^  "  "  1851 469,600 

"  "  "  1854 628,000 

650,000  bales  will  be  needed  for  1855,  against  611,000  and 
671,000  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  deliveries  to  the  trade  at  Liverpool,  which  constitute 
over  95  per  cent  of  the  EngUsh  consumption,^  have  suffered  no 
decline  for  the  present  year.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season 
they  were  less  than  in  1853,  but  this  loss  has  been  entirely  re- 
covered. 

On  the  30th  of  June  these  deliveries  were  904,000  bales, 
against  989,000  of  the  vear  before.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  this  deficiency  remained  about  the  same.  On 
the  14th  of  July  it  was  90,000  bales ;  on  the  18th  of  August, 
86,000;  and  on  the  25th,  89,000  bales.  About  this  time  the 
favorable  influence  of  the  fine  harvests  began  to  be  felt,  and 
the  deficiency  has  lessened  every  week  since.  On  the  9th  of 
September  it  was  58,000  bales;  on  the  23d,  37,000 ;  and  on 
the  30th,  only  20,000  bales.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  con- 
sumption for  1854  was  1,456,600  bales,  against  1,460,000  for 
185o,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  only  4,000  bales.  For  the  whole 
year  we  may  expect  no  decline,  and  as  the  consumption  of 
1863  was  1,904,000,  against  1,861,000  bales  of  1852,  the 
amount  for  1854  will  be  above  rather  than  below  1,900,000. 

For  1855,  even  supposing  the  war  to  continue,  we  may  an- 
ticipate an  increase.  The  favorable  harvest  in  England  and 
on  every  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  moderate  prices  which 
are  likely  to  prevail,  will  increase  the  demand  for  cotton  goods. 
The  prospenty  of  the  agricultural  interests,  as  well  as  every 
department  of  manufactures,  will  exert  a  favorable  influence. 
In  every  part  of  the  world,  excepting  only  the  United  States 
and  China,  the  demand  for  the  English  exports  will  be  large, 
and  in  these  two  countries  only  a  slight  check  will  be  experi- 
enced* The  scarcity  of  money,  tbe  uncertainties  connected 
with  the  war,  the  hesitating  and  undecided  position  of  the 
German  States,  will  be  drawbacks  on  the  otner  side ;  but, 
taking  both  into  consideration,  we  may  reckon  the  wants  of 
Great  Britain  at  no  less  than  two  millions  of  bales  for  1855. 

For  Finance  the  consumption  for  the  coming  year  will  be  as 
lar^e  as  in  any  former  year.  The  slight  check  it  has  received 
during  the  past  season  has  been  owing  to  the  high  prices  of 
food.    And  though  these  will  not  be  low  in  the  coming  year, 
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because  the  supplies  of  the  last  crop  have  been  entirely  ex* 
hausted,  and  because  the  war  will  interfere  with  the  usual  re- 
ceipts from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea,  for  1854,  the  exports 
of  American  cotton  to  France  have  been  374,000  bales  gainst 
427,000  for  1853 ;  and  though  both  these  are  larger  than  for 
1862  and  1851,  the  universsu  prosperitjr  of  France  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  imperial  throne,  authorizes 
us  to  base  our  expectations  for  the  coming  year  on  the  past 
two,  rather  than  on  the  preceding  results.  For  1855  the  de- 
mand for  American  cotton  in  France  must  therefore  exceed 
400,000  bales. 

On  the  continent  there  has  been  a  decline,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  and  the  deficient  harvest.  Part  of  this  will  be  re- 
covered, but  a  deficiency  in  our  exports  to  the  north  of  Europe 
will  still  exist.  Russia  is,  indeed,  of  small  importance,  sull 
she  wants  some  of  our  cotton.  The  decline  in  the  English 
outgoings  has  been  greater  than  ours,  because  nearly  aUthe 
Russian  imports  were  received  from  England  and  not  fixun  the 
United  States.  To  the  whole  continent,  omitting  France,  our 
exports  have  fallen  ofi*  23,000  bales,  while  firom  Liverpool 
alone  they  have  gone  down  firom  223,000  to  156,000  bales. 
As  the  amounts  for  the  whole  year  were  350,000  bales  from 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  deficiency  for  1854  will  be 
fully  100,000  bales.  The  continental  supplies  exported  from 
America  and  England  during  the  year  1852  were  636,000 
bales ;  for  1853  there  were  715,000  bales,  and  for  1854  about 
590,000  bales.  For  1855  the  moderate  prices  and  abundant 
harvest  will  probably  make  up  half  this  loss,  and  thus  raise  the 
demand  to  660,000  bales. 

These  several  estimates  for  the  coming  year  make  a  total 
demand  for  1855  of  3,700,000  bales  against  3,475,000  for 
1854,  and  3,717,000  for  185^,  as  in  the  following  table: 

Oonsomptioii.  liHmrte. 

1808.  1864.  1685. 

Great  Britain bales  1,904,000  1,900,000  2,000,000 

United  States 671,000  611,000  650,000 

France,  of  United  States  cotton 427,000  374,000  400,000 

The  continent,  of  United  States  and 

East  India  cotton 715,000  590,00a  650,000 

Total 3,717,000        3,475,000       3,700,000 

The  supplies  for  1854  from  the  East  Indies  have  fallen  off 
largely  from  1853.  They  were  indeed  excessively  large  ia 
that  year,  compared  with  former  years,  having  reached  485,- 
000  bales,  on  account  of  the  good  price  of  cotton  and  the 
civil  war  in  China.  In  Liverpool,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the 
decline  had  reached  68,000  bales,  and  for  the  whole  year  the 
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deficiency  at  London  and  Liverpool  may  reach  130,000  bales. 
But  even  with  this  falling  ofi^  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies 
will  exceed  the  amount  of  any  former  year.  The  average  re- 
ceipta.irom  1848  and  1849  were  205,000  bales;  for  ]850  and 
1861  they  were  318,000,  and  for  1852  and  1863  they  were 
364,000  bales.  The  probable  troubles  at  Canton,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  by  lessening  the  demand  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  will  tend  to  divert  the  Indian  cotton  to 
Europe ;  but  this  effect  will  be  counteracted  by  the  moderate 
prices,  and  the  English  receipts  will  not  probably  vary  much 
firom  360,000  bales. 

The  English  imports  from  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  are 
small  and  stationary.  They  have  been  between  100,000  and 
200,000  bales  for  every  year  in  the  past  seven.  The  receipts 
at  Liverpool,  up  to  October  14,  were  66,000  bales  against  63,- 
000  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  as  the  total  for  3863  was  141r 
600,  the  amount  for  1864  will  not  exceed  160,000  bales. 
The  average  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  162,000  bales, 
and  for  1866  this  average  may  be  anticipated. 

In  Egyptian  cotton  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  121,000  bales.  For  1863  it  was  106,000.  For  the 
present  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  24,000  bales,  making 
the  probable  amount  for  1864  as  high  as  130,000  bales.  This 
limit  will  not  probably  be  reached  for  the  coming  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  This  has  interfered  with  the  planting  and 
gathering  of  the  present  crop,  and,  therefore,  with  the  expected 
receipts  for  186d.  From  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  supplies  for  the  coming  year  will  not  probably 
reach  250,000  bales,  against  246,000  for  1863,  and  347,000 
for  1862. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States  exhibits  a  decrease  for  1864 
of  333,000,  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Part,  but  not 
all,  of  this  dechne  will  be  recovered  in  1866.  From  South 
Carolina  a  considerable  increase  is  expected.  The  excessive 
drought  of  1863  did  more  injury  than  the  one  we  have  this 
year  experienced.  The  late  frosts  in  April  interfered  with 
the  early  growth  of  the  plant,  but  the  beautiful  weather  in 
May  and  June  fully  made  up  for  the  backward  s|)ring.  The 
drought  of  July  and  August  was  relieved  by  the  partial  showers, 
which  have  given  to  many  planters  most  excellent  crops.  The 
lowlands  and  bottoms  have  produced  very  well.  The  storm 
on  the  8th  of  September  destroyed  not  a  little  by  blowing  it 
off  the  stalk,  as  a  large  amount  was  open  in  the  fields,  under 
the  influence  of  the  hot  unclouded  sun  of  August.  The  de- 
ficiency on  the  poor  uplands,  though  not  so  great  as  last  year, 
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will  be  considerable.  Yet,  as  the  killing  fiost  has  come  very 
late,  every  boll  that  could  come  to  maturity  has  opened,  and 
the  weather  for  the  whole  of  Octx)ber  did  not  interrupt  the 
picking  a  single  day.  From  South' Carolina  an  increase  of  10 
or  15  per  cent  may  be  expected.  From  Georgia  the  prospects 
are  not  so  favorable.  The  drought  was  more  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. The  excessive  heat  of  July  and  August  made  the 
atmosphere  drier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  the 
forms  fell  from  the  stalks  very  laurgely.  On  the  rich  wet  lands 
production  has  increased,  and  on  some  favored  spots  in  the 
uplands  fine  fields  may  be  seen.  But  generally  the  crop  is 
short,  though  not  so  much  so  as  it  was  last  year.  The  shipments 
from  Columbus  and  southwestern  Georgia  to  Savannah  will 
be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  railroads  in  that  direction. 
The  receipts  at  Savannah  will  thus  probably  be  higher  than 
last  year,  though  the  increase  will  be  small.  From  Florida 
the  promise  of  good  crops  is  very  general,  and  an  increase  may 
be  expected,  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  southwestern 
railroad  to  Americus.  In  eastern  Alabama  the  drought  has 
been  very  severe,  but  on  the  prairie  lands,  and  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  gain  will  more  than  balance 
the  loss  on  the  Alabama  river.  At  New  Orleans,  and  through- 
out the  Mississippi  valley,  the  storm  on  the  22d  of  September 
was  long  continued,  and  very  disastrous.  The  drought  and 
heat  which  injured  the  Atlantic  States  did  much  damage  on 
the  uplands.  But  so  numerous  are  the  rivers,  so  wide  the 
bottoms,  so  late  the  frost,  that  the  favorable  influences  much 
exceed  the  adverse.  From  Texas  the  reports  of  a  fair  crop 
are  uniform  and  invariable,  the  drought  havmg  done  no  damage 
on  the  Gulf.  From  the  whole  United  States  the  crop  may  be 
estimated  at  3,200,000  bales  as  follows : 

Becdpto.  BrtiBttie. 

185S.  ISM.  1805. 

Texas bales             86,000  110,000  190,000 

New  Orleans 1,581,000        1,347,000  1,500,000 

Mobile 545,000  539,000  550,000 

Florida 179,000  155,000  100,000 

Georgia 350,000  316,000  »J5,000 

South  Carolina 463,000  475,000  417,000 

Other  places 59,000  46,000  60,000 

Total 3,263,000       2,930,000       3,200,000 

These  receipts  with  the  English  imports  from  Brazil,  Egypt, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  will  make  the  whole  supply 
3,800,000  bales,  against  a  probable  demand  of  3,700,000. 

As  the  stocks  on  hand  are  lower  than  last  year,  this  slight 
excess  of  supply  will  not  produce  any  great  influence  in  de- 
pressing prices.  The  amount  held  in  Liverpool,  October  13th, 
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was  791,000  bales  against  819,000  of  the  year  before,  and  the 
stocks  in  our  northern  and  southern  ports  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, showed  precisely  the  same  figures  in  1853  and  1864. 

Nor  is  the  stock  on  hand  in  all  parts  of  the  world  excessive. 
It  was  941,000  bales  at  the  end  of  1853,  against  837,000  in 
1852,  and  757,000  in  1851,  and  798,000  in  1850.  For  the 
31st  December,  1854,  it  will  not  probably  reach  900,000  bales. 

The  price  now  (November  2d,  in  New  Orleans,)  is  8J  cents 
for  middling,  and  as  this  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  The  low  rates  of  freight 
which  are  certain  to  prevail  for  the  coming  winter,  on  account 
of  the  total  cessation  m  our  exports  of  grain  and  flour,  and  the 
depression  of  the  shipping  interest  at  Liverpool,  will  tend  to 
keep  up  prices  at  our  sea-ports. 

For  the  ten  years  fi-om  1840  to  1849  we  exported  7,116,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  which  was  valued  at  the  custom-house 
at  $645,000,000,  or  at  an  average  price  of  7  J  cents  per  pound- 
For  the  last  five  years,  the  advanced  price  of  our  exports  has 
raised  the  average  to  8J  cents.  With  a  supply  above  the  pro- 
bable demand,  and  with  a  fair  stock  on  hana,  this  price  cannot 
well  be  exceeded.  But  no  decline  below  this  average  can 
take  place  without  encouraging  consumption,  so  as  to  restore 
these  rates  far  middling  cotton. 

The  prosperity  of  the  south  still  continues.  Our  planters 
have  fair  crops  and  fair  prices.  Neither  is  large,  but  both  are 
calculated  to  cheer  and  encourage.  From  1850  up  to  the 
present  year,  the  rates  for  our  great  staple  have  been  good,  and 
our  crops  large.  In  the  five  years  ending  30th  of  June  last, 
our  exports  have  sold  for  about  $471,000,000,  against  $276,- 
000,000  from  1845  to  1850,  and  $269,000,000  from  1840  to 
1845.  The  present  season  is  not  so  promising  as  the  last  five, 
but  still  its  rates  promise  to  be  remunerative,  and  its  returns 
abundant.  The  excessive  high  prices  of  land  and  negroes, 
which  have  been  prevailing,  cannot  be  maintained,  but  no  dis- 
asterous  decline  or  depreciation  is  upon  us.  If  we  are  wise, 
and  diversify  our  planting  by  raising  those  other  agricultural 
products  which  now  bring  such  fine  returns  to  the  farmer,  and 
avoid  the  excessive  production  of  cotton,  this  declhie  may  be 
easily  stayed,  and  our  prosperity  not  only  preserved  but  ad- 
vanced.— HuuCb  Merchant's  Mag, 

ABAFTATION  OF  THE  SOUTH  FOR  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

PART  IV— SUMMER  PEARS. 
Golden  Bevrre  of  Bilboa. — This  pear  does  well  upon  both 
quince  and  standard;   my  standard  tree  has  borne  heavy 
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crops  for  ten  years  past;  fruit  large,  buttexr,  melting,  aaid 
having  a  rich  vinous  flavor ;  in  eating  last  of  July  and  early  in 
August 

Beurre  d^Amalis. — On  standard,  fruit  very  large ;  not  unlike 
the  Beurre  Diel  in  size  and  shape ;  flesh  melting  and  butterVt 
but  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  Diel,  having  sometimes  a  slignt 
astringency;  in  eating  during  August,  and  ripens  finely  in 
the  cellar. 

Beurre  Base. — Double  worked  on  quince ;  this  pear  is  one 
that  does  not  grow  freely  upon  quince ;  by  first  grafting  on 
the  quince  a  free  growing  sort,  as  the  Julienne  or  D'Angou- 
leme,  and  then  grafting  the  wood  of  the  latter  wiUi  the  ]£)sc 
it  grows  rapidly  ;  it  is  a  tardy  bearer  on  standard,  and  not  a 
heavy  bearer  on  quince,  but  is  a  most  delicious  pear ;  ripe 
here  in  August. 

Doyenne  White. — Some  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  this  was 
the  most  popular  pear  grown  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains; well  known  as  the  "Butter  Pear"  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Virgalien  in  New  York.  Of  late  years,  upon  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  it  has  cracked  so  badly,  and  the  fruit  is  so 
indifferent,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  rejected  as 'unworthy  of  culti- 
vation, and  regarded  as  a  variety  that  had  "  run  out."  This 
theory,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  healthy  duration  of  all  vari- 
eties of  fruit,  (and  even  other  plants,  as  the  potatoe,  the  cotton 
plant,  &c.,)  after  which  they  become  so  mortally  diseased  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  culture,  has  found  many  advocates.  Un^ 
fortunately  for  these  theorists,  the  White  Doyenne,  in  the  vir- 
gin soils  of  the  west,  has  regained  all  its  pristine  health, 
beauty,  and  excellence.  In  this  locality,  it  bears  most  abun- 
dantly on  either  quince  or  standard,  and  the  fruit  is  without  a 
defect ;  inferior,  however,  with  me,  to  its  cousin  germain,  the 
Julienne ;  ripe  in  August  and  first  part  of  September. 

Beurre  Gauhatdt. — This  is  one  of  the  new  varieties  so  ex- 
tolled in  Europe,  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Affleck.  With  me, 
upon  the  quince,  it  surpasses  even  the  Seckel  in  delicacy  of 
flavor;  every  specimen  of  the  fruit  perfect,  and  not  one  rotted; 
may  be  ripenea  in  the  cellar  from  tne  middle  to  the  latter  part 
of  July ;  fruit  medium  sized,  and  retains  its  green  color  when 
ripe.     I  think  this  pear  a  great  acquisition. 

Fondante  d* Autumn. — ^Bears  well  on  both  quince  and  stand- 
ard here,  and  no  pear  surpasses  it  in  its  season  for  high  aro- 
matic flavor ;  ripens  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

Vert  Longue. — Upon  standard,  a  desirable  fruit,  as  it  bears 
heavy  crops,  and  not  a  specimen  rots ;  very  long,  pyrilorm  in 
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shape,  and  retains  its  biueish  green  color  when  ripe,  which 
occurs  here  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Seckd. — ^I  have  tested  this  fruit  both  on  quince  and  stand- 
srd,  and  although  it  sustains  its  high  reputation  for  flavor,  it 
has  the  defect  of  rotting  considerably.  With  me,  the  OUy  a 
seedling  from  the  Seckel,  is  a  more  desirable  fruit ;  ripens  in 
August. 

There  are  a  number  more  of  summer  varieties  I  have 
ripened,  worthy  the  amateur's  attention  in  this  cUmate,  such 
as  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  j  Van  Mans  Leon  le  Clerc,  Flemish 
BeatOyj  Leech,  Kingsesmg,  Gray  Doyenne,  Dix,  Brandymne^ 
Marie  Louise;  and  among  new  sorts  of  European  origin,  the 
Bewrre  SAnjou,  Doyenne  QaubauU,  Vicompte  de  Spoelberch, 
and  Tritanph  de  Jodoigne.  For  varieties  ripening  in  the  fall,  I 
can  recommend  Winter  Nelis,  ChaumonieU  Fosse  Colmar,  and 
St.  Germain. 

A  selection  of  a  few  of  the  foregoing  kinds  will  keej)  a  large 
iamily  abundantly  supplied  with  this  deUcious  fruit  trom  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  November.  Why  the  pear  has 
been  so  generally  neglected  in  the  south  I  cannot  imagine ;  as 
regards  climate,  vre  are  much  more  highly  favored  than  the 
nOTthem  or  even  the  middle  States,  as  we  never  experience 
such  intensity  of  cold  as  sometimes  destroys  entire  orchards 
at  the  north.  All  that  deciduous  fruit  trees  require,  is  a  win- 
ter just  cold  enough  to  give  the  trees  a  period  of  rest  to  recruit 
for  another  summer's  fruit  bearing ;  ana  next,  a  period  of  heat 
long  enough  to  mature  the  fruit;  and  all  this  we  have  in  per- 
fection. As  regards  soil,  no  land  is  richer  in  phosphates  tnan 
the  virgin  mould  of  the  upland  river  counties  of  this  State, 
while  the  great  underlaying  loamy  formation  of  the  same  re- 
gion) filled  in  most  locahties  with  decomposed  shells  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  orders  of  the  mammalia)  is  no  less  rich  in 
the  carbonate  of  Ume. 

In  regard  to  blight,  I  have  never  lost  any  grown-uj)  trees, 
but  the  limbs  and  vigorous  grafts  are  sometimes  blighted. 
This  blight  is  caused  (as  I  think,  with  Mr.  Ernst,  of  Cincin- 
nati) by  the  powerful  rays  of  a  burning  sun  following  sudden 
showers  of  rain  in  sunmier.  It  has  been  a  striking  coincidence 
that  the  very  time  this  blight  has  happened  to  limbs  of  trees, 
that  animals  and  negroes  have  been  struck  down  with  cowp  ic 
wfei/  in  the  fields.  The  frozen  sap  bUght,  so  destructive  at 
the  north  as  to  deter  orchardists  there  from  planting  the  pear 
extensively,  I  have  never  seen  in  this  region  of  the  south.  Als 
a  preventive  of  sun  blight,  it  is  all-important  with  us  that  the 
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trees  should  branch  out  low  down,  so  as  effectually  to  shade 
the  trunk  and  the  roots. 

Before  closbg  with  the  pear,  I  would  remark  that  root 
pruning,  with  the  view  of  inducing  early  bearing,  should  not 
De  practised  in  this  climate.  I  admit  it  will  cause  the  tree  to 
set  fruit  buds  in  profusion,  but  not  a  fruit  will  bold  on,  and 
the  tree  be  retarded  two  years  at  least  in  bearing  again.  I 
also  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  the  importance 
of  originating  new  varieties,  adapted  to  our  climate,  from  the 
seed.  The  system  so  long  pursued  by  Van  Mons,  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  hardy  kinds,  and  continuing  to  sow  until  by  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  he  procured  fine  fhut,  has  now  been 
supplanted  by  the  speedier  method  of  cross  breeding.  By 
grafting  one  half  of  a  standard  tree  with  a  large  sized  pear,  as 
the  D' Angouleme,  and  the  other  half  with  a  smaller  pear,  but 
of  higher  flavor,  as  the  Beurre  Gaubault ;  fruit  from  the  seed 
of  these  pears  (the  pollen  having  intermixed)  would  be  found 
to  have  tne  desirable  qualities  of  both  parents.  In  this  way, 
too,  the  south  may  procure  pears  which  will  keep  during 
winter,  as  already  a  variety  has  originated  in  Georgia  which 
is  said  to  keep  through  winter  until  April.* 


CUITUBB  OP  THE  TINE. 

"  Iffnorance  is  the  ciuve  of  God; 
Knowledge  is  the  wings  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven." 

It  was  almost  a  fixed  idea  with  the  late  President  Thomas 
Jefierson  that  wine  should  become  the  common  beverage  of 
the  country,  and  he  considered  that  the  culture  of  the  grape  in 
America  would  make  of  this  happy  land  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
republic,  whose  beauty  is  now  marred  by  the  profuse  use  of 
the  brutalizing  alcokoU  the  worst  of  all  poisons.  He,  therefore, 
made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  the  grape  on  Monticello,  which 
proved  unsuccessful  for  want  of  practical  knowledge.  I  re 
cei ved  all  the  details  of  his  trials  from  his  own  lips,  and  at  his 
hospitable  board,  in  1820. 

My  much  lamented  firiend  Dr.  Emmet,  late  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  notwithstanding  his 
chemical  talent,  made  also  a  failure.  I  could  go  on  mentioning 
other  failures  among  purely  scientific  gentlemen,  but  that  so 
thankless  a  task  would  make  me  play  the  part  of  the 
^^wrecker,^^  who,  from  his  quiet  home  and  native  shore,  seems 
to  take  a  pleasure  to  point  out  the  remains  of  the  wrecbi 
wherewith  to  build  himself  a  palace.  It  is  my  mournful  task 
and  painful  duty  now  to  point  them  out  as  a  matter  of  history) 
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but  experiencing  no  pleasing  associations  in  their  contempla- 
tion. 

There  is  no  truer  index  and  canon  of  progress  and  of  civil- 
ization than  that  correct  and  useful  education  is  not  only  the 
most  proper  bulwark  of  a  nation's  defence,  but  that  it  produces 
the  wisest  government  and  the  firmest  social  happiness;  and 
for  that  reason  I  so  much  dwell  on  the  importance  of  young 
gentlemen  being  taught  the  art  of  the  vigneron. 

Cart  Wright  says  of  the  valley  Ur,  in  Asia,  that  it  is  "re- 
plenished with  vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens."  In  the 
Holy  Writ,  we  have:  "The  Lord  thy  Grod  bringeth  thee  into 
a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,"  &c.,  &c.;  and  Pax- 
ton  tell  us  in  our  days,  "that  the  husbandman  has  converted 
every  patch  of  earth  into  a  vineyard  or  olive  plantation,  even 
to  the  steepest  and  most  rugged  mountains  and  bare  rocks ; 
(that  is  industry,  tntZced;)  and  they  produce  abundantly  the 
wine  that  gladdens  men's  hearts."  But,  no;  our  people  have 
no  perseverance  and  patience  for  any  such  work.  They  for- 
get the  good  old  Shaksperean  adage,  "he  that  will  have  a 
cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  tarry  the  grinding !"  These 
Asiatics  practice  it  daily. 

Many  French  writers,  while  touching  on  this  subject,  won- 
der that  with  the  acknowledged  intelhgence  of  our  people, 
where  money  is  to  be  made,  that  we  should  not  have  com- 
pletely driven  them,  not  only  fi-om  the  home  consumption, 
but  have  even  competed  with  them  advantageously  in  foreign 
markets. 

To  become  an  extensive  and  profitable  staple,  many  must 
engage  in  it  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
with  somewhat  similar  approved  stocks,  but  originating  firom 
a  southern  vineyard,  and  not  fi-om  northern  nurseries  and 
plants  forced  in  hot-houses. 

Busby,  from  Australia,  went  to  Spain  and  France  to  get  his 
stock  to  plant  the  vineyards  of  that  distant  country,  as  the 
people  of  Good  Hope  did  so  long  before  him.  The  European 
vme  has  succeeded  in  both  instances,  because  strong  combi- 
nations were  made  for  it,  while  in  America  the  efforts  have 
been  made  by  a  few  disconnected  individuals,  at  long  intervals 
offeilure.    I  repeat: 

'*  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat, 
Most  tany  the  grinding !" 

Yea,  the  bolting,  and  the  leavening,  and  the  kneadinff,  the 
making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  bauking ; 
^^y>  you  must  stay  the  cooling,  too,  or  you  may  chance  to 
bum  your  lips !     If  in  so  simple  an  operation  as  the  having  a 
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"cake"  we  must  patiently  await  the  gradual  and  progressive 
operation  of  man  s  industry,  how  should  we  expect  that  dis- 
tmct  and  diversified  cares  should  not  be  equally  demanded  at 
our  hands  in  the  culture  of  any  staple  produce,  and  especially 
that  of  the  vine,  so  ennobUng  and  so  gratifying  in  all  its 
details? 

The  intelligent  people  of  France  seem  to  understand,  better 
than  the  native  American,  the  great  blessings  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  people  of  the  southern  States  by  our  be- 
nevolent Creator.  TKey  are  convinced  that  we  possess  a  belt 
of  lands  fit  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  of  about  ten  degrees  of 
latitude,  stretching  across  this  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  ' 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  no  production  of  the  soil 
that  may  be  made  more  profitable  than  by  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  The  vimerons  are  the  happiest  of  all  farmers,  because 
the  culture  of  tne  vine  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  cultivator,  and  may  be  considered  the  most  welcome 
auxiliary  of  temperance. 

Mr.  Fisher,  ofPennsylvania,  who  has  carefully  studied  this 
subject,  remarks,  in  a  work  on  the  vine,  published  as  late  as 
1834:  "In  the  agriculturist  who  has  not  given  the  subject  a 
practical  attention,  a  deep  surprise  will  be  excited  on  learning 
the  profitable  results  to  the  cultivator,  and  the  great  returns  of 
a  single  acre  of  well  managed  vine  lands."  "It  reflects,"  he 
adds,  "on  our  national  sagacity  for  swelling  the  value  of  the 
European  vine  grounds  at  the  expense  of  our  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  robbing  th^  American  of  a  prolific  source  of  profit- 
able agriculture."     Page  110. 

I  should  be  proud  to  realize  the  words  of  the  bard  of  Avon: 

*•  No  man  is  Lord  of  anything 
'Till  he  communicate  ms  parts  to  others: 


Nor  doth  of  himself  know  them  of  auffht, 

appla 
Where  they  are  extended;  which,  like  an  arch,  reverberates 


Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause. 


The  voice  again:  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel, 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figive  and  his  heat." 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  TOGNO. 


SOHETHING  FOft  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

We  have  had  on  our  table  for  some  weeks,  but  have  been 
prevented  from  using  it  sooner  by  the  presure  of  other  matter, 
a  description  in  the  Nashville  Farmer's  Banner  of  a  new  in- 
vention, called  the  "  Cotton  Leaf  Cleaner  and  Boll-Picker." 


The  inventor  has  obtained  a  patent  for  it.  He  is  a  cotton 
planter  of  Alabama^  and  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  of  fine 
education  and  general  information.  He  is  making  alterations 
in  the  machine,  and  will  soon  have  his  models  ready  for  ex- 
amination and  trial.  The  object  aimed  at  by  him  is  to  bring 
into  use  an  instrument  lor  picking  cotton  and  to  improve  its 
value,  by  removing  the  leaf  and  dirt,  and  thus  s^idit  clean  to 
the  gin. 
Speaking  of  this  invention,  a  oorrespond^it  of  the  Banner 


It  comes  a  welcome  ally,  to  aid  the  great  army  of  cotton 
nickers,  whose  labors  are  tedious  and  severe.  It  brings  ir^n 
nugers  and  inule  muscles  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  numan 
fingers,  and  thus  accomplishes  in  three  days  what  now  requires 
six.  It  can  be  worked  oy  any  power  that  will  work  a  gin.  A 
portable  horse  power  set  up  in  the  field  will  be  convenient,  and 
can  be  extensively  used  in  October  and  November,  when  the 
seasons  are  dry.  The  cotton  bolls  are  to  be  gathered  with  as 
little  care  as  you  would  com,  and  taken  to  the  machine,  either 
ID  the  field  or  under  shelter,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  the 
machine  and  the  mules  take  out  the  bolls,  leaf,  dirt  and  every- 
thing, and  the  cotton  comes  through  the  gm  as  middling  to 
good  middling  in  quality. 

"  Such  a  machine,  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  United 
States,  is  worth  millions,  provided  it  can  be  made  to  do  what  is 
intended  by  the  inventor.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is 
not  without  difficulties,  and  if  the  first  machine,  wJiich  will 
soon  be  presented  to  the  public  for  inspection,  makes  an  ap- 
proach to  the  end  aimed  at,  we  may  feel  confident  that  the 
defects  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  genius  of  American 
talent,  and  that  cottc»i  will  be  picked  by  iron  finsers  instead  of 
human,  which  will  be  equal  to  doubling  the  field  force  during 
the  gathering  of  the  crop. 

**  A  planter  who  cultivates  with  fifly  hands,  may,  by  the 
aid  of  tnis  machine*  have  what  is  eqmvalent  to  one  hundred 
hands  in  gathering,  and  that  without  the  expense  of  feeding 
them.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  save  all  that  he  can  make,  though 
he  may  cultivate  the  best  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi^ 
Tazoo,  Arkansas,  or  Old  Caney.  The  hands  can  be  kept  out 
of  the  dew,  and  their  health  preserved.  More  lands  may  be 
opened,  and  larger  quantities  cultivated,  by  driving  two  mules 
with  sweeps  and  harrows  thirty-six  inches  wide.  That  is,  on 
bottom  lands  where  the  rows  are  five  or  six  feet  apart. 

^'  In  the  cleaning  {htocoss,  a  small  per  centage  may  be  lost, 
but  you  save  the  loss  occasioned  by  standing  in  the  field  till 
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February,  exposed  to  winds  and  rains ;  and  also  much  of  the 
loss  in  the  spinning  room,  which  is  now  10  per  cent  from  dirt, 
dust,  leaf,"  &c. 

We  shall  look  with  much  interest  to  the  operations  of  this  in- 
vention. Should  it  prove  successful  it  may  m  truth  be  charac- 
terized as  a  machine  which  will  mark  a  more  important  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  great 
southern  staple,  than  any  invention  since  the  construction  of 
the  gin. — Jackson  Mmisiippiaiu 


AGRICUITUSAL  CAPACITIES  OF  TEXAS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  taxation, 
their  value,  &c.,  for  each  of  the  eight  years  ending  with  1853: 
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This  is  a  most  extraordinary  result  when  we  look  back 
twenty  years  to  the  meeting  at  Niblo's  Garden,  where  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  relatioD  to 
that  then  unknown  region.  The  speculation  m  those  lands 
then  set  on  foot  by  Messrs.  Swartwout,  Curtis,  and  others, 
filled  the  country  with  Texas  land  scrip,  all  of  which,  we 
believe,  were  considered  ultimately  valueless.  Nevertheless, 
that  great  country,  in  spite  of  disrepute,  bankruptcy,  frauds, 
violence,  war,  and  repudiation,  was  inoculated  with  the  Amer- 
ican element  of  orogress,  and  we  find  her  wealth  tripled  in 
ed^ht  years,  and  tnose  lands  which  General  HamHton  m  1840 
vainly  sought  to  pledge  for  a  loan  in  France  at  $3  per  acre, 
have  risen  in  eight  years  firom  $55  to  $100  per  acre.  The 
cattle  have  increased  in  number  700,000,  but  are  assessed  at 
the  low  rate  of  $7  78  per  head,  having  apparently  not  in- 
creased in  assessed  value ;  at  that  rate,  the  aggregate  value 
has  risen  $7,300,000  among  a  population  of  154,431  white. 

Texas  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  grazing  country 
in  the  United  States.  To  a  stock-raiser  in  the  north  his  \ferd 
are  a  dead  expense  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  year.  Hay 
and  grain  must  be  accumulated  for  their  sustenance,  and 
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Btables  more  or  less  expensive  must  be  prepared  for  their  pro* 
tection  during  the  winter  months.  Not  so  in  Texas.  Men 
whose  cattle  number  thousands  of  head,  are  at  no  great  ex- 
pense for  feeding  them.  The  only  expense  attendmg  the 
raising  of  cattle  in  Texas  is  that  of  salting  them  occasionally 
to  prevent  their  becoming  too  wild,  and  herding  them  during 
the  season  of  branding,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  severe 
"northers."  Nature,  all-bountiful  and  propitious,  spreads  out 
upon  the  prairies  her  carpet  of  perennial  ereenness,  and  there 
they  roam,  lowing  and  ieeding,  fat  and  sleek.  The  increase 
of  stock  is  very  rapid,  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  yearly. 
A  cow  and  a  calf  will  sell  at  from  $8  to  $15,  good  oxen  from 
$30  to  $60  a  pair,  and  a  whole  herd  together  wiU  average  $5 
a  bead.  To  a  man  who  has  but  small  means,  there  can  be  ik> 
more  certain  road  to  wealth  than  that  of  stock-raising  in 
Texas.  Before  the  lapse  of  ten  years  the  increase  alone 
would  amount  to  five  hundred  head  annually,  if  he  had  made 
his  purchases  judiciously  at  the  commencement.  Horses, 
mules,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  all  raised  with  equal  facility. 
The  average  expense  of  fatting  a  hog  till  it  weigns  from  two 
lo  three  hundred  pounds  is  about  two  bushels  of  corn,  all  the 
rest  being  effected  by  means  of  the  pecans  and  other  food 
which  the  country  produces  spontaneously. 

The  number  of  slaves  given  in  the  census  for  1850  was 
58,161;  number  assessed  in  that  year  was  49,197;  since 
when  they  have  increased  70  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of 
the  price  per  head.  Since  184d,  it  appears  under  a  supply  of 
47,000  slaves  the  assessed  value  has  advanced  from  $324  to 
$456  per  head ;  money  at  interest,  it  appears,  has  increased 
$10,200,000,  or"  three  hundred  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  borne 
in  mind  there  are  no  banks  in  Texas. 

Certainly  such  a  State  as  that  ouffht  to  do  something 
towards  meeting  in  full  the  obligations  that  she  found  takers 
for  in  the  days  of  her  adversity.  If  there  were  those  whose 
hopes  for  Texas  outlived  the  news  of  the  Alamo,  they  may 
yet  outlive  the  days  of  Texan  dishonor. 


NB6R0  MELODIES. 


There  have  appeared  at  sundry  times  in  sundry  jour- 
nals of  the  south  papers  upon  this  subject,  with  most  copious 
illustrations  selected  from  the  cabins  of  the  cane  and  cotton- 
fields  and  from  the  canoes  and  flat-boats  of  the  creeks  and 
bayous  of  the  south.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  our  subscri- 
bers would  furnish  us  with  any  specimens  that  are  well  au- 
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thenticated,  whether  in  print  or  manascr^  Many  gems  in 
their  way  could  be  picked  up  without  an  eflfort  The  follow- 
ing, from  the  Boston  Post,  is  one  of  the  best  imitations  (if  it 
be  really  an  imitation)  we  have  ever  met  with  of  the  genaine 
minstrelsy  of  the  negro.  It  is  exactly  what  every  one  hai 
heard  a  thousand  times  on  the  plantation : 

OLD  BEN  SKINNER'S 

TIEWS   OF  COLLBOE  LIFE  IK  PARTICULAR,  AKD  LARVItfO  DT  GEVSRAL. 

Young  massa  Charley  Hampden 

Be  gwine  to  ffo  to  college, 
Whar  da  yoong  gemmanUnia  to  write der  name* 

And  spell  penB-porridf^e ; 
Ebery  Sunday  for  der  dinner 
Dare's  t>ile  beef  and  eabba^re. 
C&orut— Oh,  yah!  toUon  de  tninpike,     . 
Nuffin  to  pay ; 
Maasa  want  nmi  mate  back 
Right  away. 

Dar's  whar  de  ole  man  liFes 

De  folks  dey  call  de  tutor, 
Tah !  all  de  suber  plate  him  got 

Was  made  out  of  nuffin  but  pewter ; 
Dis  nigger  could  neber  make  out 

What  sich  folks  was  food  for. 

Oh,  yah !  toU  on  de  turnpike,  &c. 

De  man  dat  know'ed  de  most 

Dat  eber  dis  nigger  knew, 
Was  de  eastern  man,  dat  read 

De  NTork  newspaper  right  through! 
Dat  tum'd  his  eyes  black, 

'Fore  dat  dey  wos  blue. 

Oh,  yah!  toll  on  de  turnpike,  &c. 

De  reason  dat  young  gemmen 

Falls  out  wid  d'  ole  folks 
Is  cos  dey's  oilers  boddering  dem 

'Bout  de  study  ub  der  books, 
While  d'  young  missesses  rudder  had  dem 

D 'miring  dar  good  looks. 

Oh,  yah !  toll  on  de  turnpike,  &c. 

Now,  s'pose  maasa  Charley  Hampden 

KnowM  nuff  to  wear  spekikles. 
He'd  rudder  spend  him  money  out 

To  buy  de  oimun  neckiklea, 
An  gib  %m  to  kumel  Joe  Tolbitt's  darter, 

Dat  has  n't  got  no  freekiklos. 

Oh,  yah !  toll  on  de  turnpike,  &c. 


Tropical  Cotton. — Our  readers  are  generally  aware  that 
the  cotton  plant  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  regions 
grows  into  a  tree  and  is  perenoiaL  Many  of  the  varieties  now 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  probably  originated  from  8^ 
brought  from  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  8cc*  The 
«  Dean  cotton,"  recently  introduced  into  this  State,  and  prtMB" 
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i^ig  tbe  most  satis&ctory  results  as  to  staple  and  product,  is 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  South  America.  In 
thus  transplanting  the  character  of  the  plant  is  of  course 
essentially  changed,  becoming  here  an  annual  and  producing 
a  different  staple.  We  have  before  us  a  proof  of  this  fact. 
A  gentleman  of  this  city  obtained  last  year  irom  Cuba  a  small 
quantity  of  cotton  seed.  He  planted  a  portion,  which  grew 
rapidly,  and  only  from  having  been  cropped  down  by  a  horse 
the  plants  would  have  been  much  taller  than  any  cultivated 
on  our  best  lands.  They  afterwards,  however,  grew  up  finely, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  have  continued  green  and  vigorous, 
and  latterly  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bfooms.  Not  a  boll 
has  yet  matured,  but,  notwithstanding  the  two  or  three  severe 
fix)Sts  we  have  had  of  late,  blossoms  continue  to  open.  The 
shape  of  the  leaf  and  the  color  of  the  flower  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  Petit  Gulf  and  other  kinds  usually  cultivated. 
A  valuable  sort  may  yet  be  originated  from  these  seed. 


What  onb  Man  can  do  on  Florida  Soil. — We  have  often 
heard  it  remarked  that  Florida  is  the  "  best  poor  man's  coun- 
try in  the  world,"  and  facts  would  seem  to  support  the  propo- 
sition. 

Every  man  who  settles  a  place  with  ordinary  industry,  can 
with  his  own  labor  earn  a  handsome  living,  and  with  proper 
economy,  "  lay  by  enough  for  a  rainy  day." 

One  instance  among,  we  venture  to  say,  hundreds  of  others, 
in  our  State,  has  come  to  our  knowledge  which  deserves 
notice,  and  we  publish  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  seek  a  new  home  within  our  more  genial  clime  and 
more  yielding  soil. 

Mr.  Bartolo  Masters,  jr.,  of  this  county,  residing  near  Moc- 
casin Branch,  15  miles  from  this  city,  has  given  us  a  statement 
of  his  crop,  made  the  past  season  without  assistance,  and 
solely  by  his  own  labor.  We  put  it  down  with  the  value  as 
follows : — 

450{^loxi8  Byrup,  at  50c  per  g^allon |225 

4  barrelf  sugar,  800  lbs.  at  6c 48 

3,000  canes  at  3  cts ^ 60 

This  is  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  cane.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  raised  150  bushels  of  com,  and  200  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes,  the  value  of  which  we  put  down  at  $250  more ; 
making  in  round  numbers  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  as 
tbe  result  of  his  season^s  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number- 
4 
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less  comforts  arising  out  of  poultry,  pigs  and  milk,  &C.9  \vfaich 
are  unconsidered  tnfles. 

The  land  upon  which  this  crop  was  raised  is  high  pine 
land,  " cotv-penned"  and  the  mill  with  which  the  cane  was 
ground  is  a  common  wooden  one  of  rude  manufacture.  With 
such  facts  before  them,  let  no  one  complain  of  the  hardness 
of  times.  A  little  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance,  wiD 
make  every  man  rich  if  he  chooses  to  be. 

We  would  femark  that  it  would  seem  our  pine  lands  cow- 
penned  are  better  suited  to  the  culture  and  growth  of  sugar 
cane  than  any  other  quality  of  soil.  We  judge  so  far  firoin 
the  fact  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  greater  in  porportion  than  that 
of  the  best  hammock  lands. — St.  Augtutine  Ancient  City. 

AGRICULTURE  IR  TENNESSEE. 

The  papers  of  Tennessee  are  now  discussing  with  interest 
the  subject  of  an  agricultural  bureau  in  that  State,  and  we  re- 
cord the  fact  as  another  evidence  of  progress  at  the  south. 
We  extract  the  following  remarks  upon  the  subject : 

Agricultural  Bureau. — ^The  State  Agricultural  Bureau  met  at  NaahTille  00 
Wednesday.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  if  any  defects  exist  in  the 
law  establishixig  the  bureau.  They  resolved  to  hold  biennial  fairs  at  Na&hTille  in 
conjunction  with  the  Davidson  county  society.  A  resolution  was  also  introduced 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Smith  county,  that  Governor  Johnson  be  requested  to  addres 
the  people  in  different  counties,  so  far  as  his  public  duties  will  permit,  on  agri- 
cultural topics,  and  that  Hon.  J.  C.  Jones  and  Hon.  John  Bell  be  requested  to 
make  appointments  to  address  the  people  on  their  return  from  Washington  next 
spring.  In  addition,  that  ten  or  more  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  make  addreflsei 
in  the  counties  convenient  to  them.  The  resolutions  were  adopted.  We  hail  with 
delight  these  movements  so  auspicious  to  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

Agricultural  Bureau. — We  had  hoped  before  this  time  that  some  of  oar  en- 
terprising farmers  would  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  started  a  society  in 
this  county.  We  are  sure  that  no  county  in  Tennessee  is  better  able  to  succeed 
in  every  branch  than  Lincoln,  and  at  no  time  can  a  better  opportunity  offer  thu 
is  now  presented.  Commencing  the  present  vear,  we  can  have  an  even  start 
with  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  other  counties.  We  have  enterprise  enough,  skilful 
agriculturists  enough,  soil,  climate,  everything,  in  fact,  that  any  other  county  has, 
and  much  more  than  nine-tenths  of  them,  then  why  cannot  we  compete  and  excel 
them  in  every  branch  of  industry?  We  can  assure  our  farmers  that  there  is  no 
humbug  in  this  thing.  It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  every  dime  laid  out 
properly  can  be  converted  into  a  dollar  in  one-half  the  time  that  it  now  reqoiresi 
and  at  a  great  deal  less  amount  of  labor. 

We  would  suggest  that  a  meeting  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next, 
and  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  charter. 

Southern  Agricultural  Society. — ^The  list  of  prizes  offered  by  the  South- 
ern Central  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  late  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Geoivis,  ii 
iust  published.  The  list  contains  some  forty  prizes,  all  the  way  from  |50  to  $5 
m  value.  A  pitcher  worth  $50  is  offered  for  the  laigest  crop  of  cotton  produced 
on  two  acres  of  upland  ;  another  of  the  same  value  for  the  largest  crop  upon 
two  acres  of  low  land  ;  also,  two  |50  prizes  for  corn  grown  under  the  saikie  con- 
ditions. For  the  largest  quantity  of  Indian  com  grown  by  any  white  boy  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  is  offered  a  patent  lever  watch  worth  |25;  for  the  best  twenty 
bales  of  upland  or  Sea  Island  cotton,  or  Sea  Island  raised  on  upland,  |20.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  of  prizes  cannot  but  be  apparent  upon  the  slighteet 
coBsideration. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  AN  OTBBSEES.* 

It  is  here  supposed  that  the  overseer  is  not  immediately 
under  his  employer's  eye,  but  is  left  for  days  or  weeks,  per- 
haps months,  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  plantation.     To  him  we  would  say : 

Bear  in  mind,  that  you  have  engaged,  for  a  stated  sum  of 
money,  to  devote  your  time  and  energies,  for  an  entire  year, 
to  one  obfcct — ^to  carry  out  the  orders  of  your  employer,  strict- 
ly, cheerfully,  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability ;  and,  in  all 
things,  to  study  his  interests.  This  requires  something  more 
than  your  mere  presence  on  the  plantation,  and  that,  at  such 
limes  as  suits  your  own  pleasure  and  convenience. 

On  entering  upon  your  duties,  inform  yourself  thoroughly 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  negroes,  stock,  implements, 
etc. — ^Leam  the  views  of  your  employer  as  to  the  general 
course  of  management  he  wishes  pursued,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  carry  out  these  views  fully,  as  far  as  in  your  power. 
If  any  objections  occur  to  you,  state  them  distinctly,  that  they 
may  either  be  yielded  to  or  overcome. 

Where  full  and  particular  directions  are  not  given  to  you, 
but  you  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exercise  of  your  own 
judgment,  you  will  find  the  following  hints  of  service.  They 
are  compiled  from  excellent  sources,  from  able  articles  in  the 
agricultural  journals  of  the  day,  firom  Washington's  directions 
to  his  overseers,  and  from  personal  experiment : 

"  I  do,  in  explicit  terms,  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  remain  con- 
stantly at  home,  (unless  called  off  by  unavoidable  business,  or 
to  attend  divine  worship)  and  to  be  constantly  with  your  peo- 
ple when  there.  There  is  no  other  sure  way  of  getting  work 
well  done,  and  quietly,  by  negroes ;  for  when  an  overlooker's 
back  is  turned,  the  most  of  them  will  sUght  their  work  or  be 
idle  altogether;  in  which  case,  correction  cannot  retrieve 
either,  but  often  produces  evils  which  are  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. Nor  is  there  any  other  mode  than  this  to  prevent  thiev- 
ing and  other  disorders,  the  consequences  of  opportunities. 
You  will  recollect  that  your  time  is  paid  for  by  me,  and  if  I 
am  deprived  of  it,  it  is  worse  even .  than  robbing  my  purse, 
because  it  is  also  a  breach  of  trust,  which  every  honest  man 
ought  to  hold  most  sacred.  You  have  found  me,  and  you  will 
continue  to  find  me,  faithful  to  my  part  of  the  agreement 
which  was  made  with  you,  whilst  you  are  attentive  to  your 
part ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  breach  on  one  side  re- 

^From  Affleck's  Cotton  Phmtatioii  Record  and  Account  Book. 
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leases  the  obligation  on  the  other." — Washington's  inOmctHm 
to  his  overseer. 

This  is  plain,  and  to  the  point ;  and,  thou|[h  differing  mate- 
rially from  the  views  of  many  overseers,  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  coming  from  one  who  was  amongst  the  best 
farmers  and  managers  of  his  day. 

It  is  not  proper  that  you  should  entertain  a  constant  run  of 
company  at  your  house,  incurring  unnecessary  expense,  takiog 
up  your  own  time  and  that  of  me  servants  beyond  what  is 
needful  for  your  own  comfort — a  woman  to  cook  and  wash 
for  you,  milk,  make  butter,  and  so  on. 

Endeavor  to  take  the  same  interest  in  every  tbing  upon  the 
place  as  if  it  were  your  own ;  indeed,  the  responsibility  in  this 
case  is  greater  than  if  it  were  all  your  own,  having  been  en- 
trusted to  you  by  another.  Unless  ydu  feel  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  can  do  your  employer  justice. 

The  health  of  the  negroes  under  your  charge  is  an  import- 
ant matter.  Much  of  £e  usual  sickness  among  them  is  the 
result  of  carelessness  and  mismanagement.  Overwork,  or  un- 
necessary exposure  to  rain,  insufficient  clothing,  improper  or 
badly  cooked  food,  and  night  rambles  are  all  fniitful  causes  of 
disease.  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  vou  should  be  yourself 
competent  to  manage,  or  you  are  unfit  tor  the  place  you  hold; 
but  whenever  you  find  that  the  case  is  one  you  do  not  under- 
stand, send  for  a  physician,  if  such  is  the  general  order  of  your 
employer.  By  exerting  yourself  to  have  their  clothing  ready 
in  good  season ;  to  arrange  profitable  in-door  employment  in 
wet  weather ;  to  see  that  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome, 
well  cooked  food,  including  a  plenty  of  vegetables,  be  supplied 
to  them  at  regtUar  hours  ;  that  the  sick  be  cheered  and  encour- 
aged, and  some  extra  comforts  allowed  them,  and  the  conva- 
lescent not  exposed  to  the  chances  of  a  relapse ;  that  pregnant 
women  be  particularly  cared  for,  and  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
empted from  labor,  and  certainly  firom  exposure  and  undue 
exertion  for  some  time  before  confinement;  and  that  whilst 
nursing  they  be  kept  as  near  to  the  nursery  as  possible,  but 
at  no  time  allowed  to  suckle  their  children  when  overhealfid; 
that  the  infant  be  nursed  three  times  during  the  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  morning  and  evening,  until  eight  months  old,  when 
twice  a  day  may  suffice;  that  no  whiskey  be  allowed  on  the 

Elace  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances;  but  that  they 
ave,  whilst  heated  and  at  work,  plenty  of  pure  cod  water; 
that  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hands  fi-om  carrying  their 
baskets  full  of  cotton  on  their  heads-— a  most  injurious  prac- 
tice ;  and,  in  short,  by  using  such  means  for  their  comfort  as 
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every  judicious,  humane  man  will  readily  think  of,  you  wiU 
find  the  amount  of  sickness  greatly  lessened. 

Next  to  the  negroes,  the  stock  on  the  place  will  require 
your  constant  attention.  You  can,  however,  spare  yourself 
much  trouble  by  your  choice  of  a  stock-minder,  and  by  adopt- 
ing and  enforcing  a  strict  system  in  the  care  of  the  stock.  It 
is  a  part  of  their  duty  in  which  overseers  are  generally  most 
careless. 

The  horse  and  mule  stock  arb  first  in  importance*  Unless 
these  are  kept  in  good  condition,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
work  can  go  on  smoothly,  or  your  crop  be  properly  tended. 
Put  your  stable  in  good  order ;  and,  if  possible,  enclose  it  so 
that  it  can  be  kept  under  lock.  Place  a  steady,  careful  old 
man  there  as  hostler,  making  him  responsible  for  everything, 
and  that  directly  to  yourself. — ^The  foreman  of  the  plough-ffang 
and  the  hands  under  his  care  should  be  made  answerable  to 
the  hostler,  whose  business  it  is  to  have  the  feed  cut  up, 
ground  and  ready ;  the  stalls  well  littered  and  cleaned  out  at 
proper  vaervah ;  to  attend  to  sick  or  maimed  animals ;  to  see 
that  the  gears  are  always  hung  in  their  proper  place,  kept  in 
good  order,  and  so  on. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  horses  or  mules  fat,  with  a  full 
and  open  corn-crib  and  abundance  of  fodder.  But  that  over- 
seer shows  his  good  management,  who  can  keep  his  teams 
fat  at  the  expense  of  com  and  fodder.  The  waste  of  those 
articles  in  the  south,  through  shamefol  carelessness  and  neglect, 
is  immense.  As  food  for  stock,  they  are  expensive  articles. 
Oats,  millet,  peas,  (vine  and  all,)  broadcast  com,  Bermuda 
and  crab  grass  hay,  are  all  much  cheaper,  and  equally  good. 
Any  one  of  these  crops,  fed  whilst  green — ^the  oats  and  millet 
as  they  begin  to  shoot,  the  peas  to  blossom,  and  the  corn 
when  tasselling — ^with  a  feed  of  dry  oats  or  com-chop  at 
noon,  will  keep  a  plough-team  in  fine  order  all  the  season.  In 
England,  where  they  have  the  finest  teams  in  the  world,  this 
course  is  invariably  pursued  for  its  economy.  From  eight  to 
nine  hours  per  day  is  as  long  as  the  team  should  be  at  actual 
work.  They  will  perform  more,  upon  less  feed,  and  keep  in 
better  order  for  a  push  when  needtul,  worked  briskly  in  that 
way,  than  when  kept  dragging  the  plough  all  day  long  at  a 
slow  pace ;  and  the  hands  have  leisure  to  rest,  to  cut  up  feed, 
clean  and  repair  gears  and  so  on. 

Oxen. — ^No  more  work  oxen  should  be  employed  than  can 
be  kept  at  all  times  in  good  order.  An  abundant  supply  of 
gfeen  feed  during  the  spring  and  summer,  cut  and  fed  as 
recommended  above,  and  in  the  winter  well-boiled  cotton-seed. 
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with  a  couple  of  quarts  of  meal  in  it  per  head ;  turnips  raw  or 
cooked,  coin  cobs  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  salt  and  water; 
shucks,  pea  vines,  etc.,  passed  through  a  cutting  box ;  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  in  short,  is  cheaper  rood  for  tbem  in  the  win- 
ter, and  will  keep  them  in  better  order  than  dry  com  and 
shucks  or  fodder- 
Indeed,  the  fewer  cattle  kept  on  any  place  the  better,  un- 
less the  range  is  remarkably  good.  When  young  stock,  of 
any  kind,  are  stinted  of  their  proper  food,  and  their  growth 
receives  a  check,  they  can  never  wholly  recover  it.  Let  the 
calves  have  a  fair  share  of  milk,  and-  also  as  much  of  the 
cooked  food  prepared  for  the  cows  and  oxen  as  they  will 
eat;  with  at  times  a  little  dry  meal  to  lick.  When  cows 
or  oxen  show  symptoms  of  failing  fix>m  age  or  otherwise,  fat- 
ten them  off  at  once. 

Hogs  are  generally  mismanaged.  Too  many  are  kept,  and 
kept  badly.    One  good  brood  sow  for  every  five  hands  on  a 

Elace  is  amply  suflBcient;  indeed,  more  pork  will  be  cured 
om  those  than  from  a  greater  number.  Provide  at  least  two 
good  grazing  lots  for  them,  with  Bermuda,  crab  grass,  or  clo- 
ver, which  last  does  well,  if  two  bushels  of  ground  plaster 
per  acre  be  strewn  over  it,  the  clover  seed  being  sown  in 
September  or  October.  Give  a  steady,  trusty  hand  no  other 
work  to  do,  but  to  feed  and  care  for  them.  With  a  large  set 
kettle  or  two,  an  old  mule  and  cart  to  haul  his  wood  for  fuel, 
cotton-seed,  turnips,  etc.,  for  feed,  and  leaves  for  bedding,  he 
can  do  full  justice  to  100  head,  old  and  young.  They  wm  in- 
crease and  thrive  finely,  with  good  grazing  and  a  full  mess, 
twice  a  day,  of  swill  prepared  as  follows :  sound  cotton-seed 
with  a  gallon  or  two  of  corn  meal  to  the  bushel,  a  quart  of 
oak  or  hickory  ashes,  a  handful  of  salt,  and  a  good  proportion 
of  turnips  or  green  food  of  any  kind,  even  clover  or  peas;  the 
whole  thoroughly,  mind  you,  thoroughly  cooked,  then  thrown 
into  a  large  trough  and  there  allowed  to  become  sour  htfore 
beingfed. 

Sheep  may  be  under  the  charge  of  the  stock  minder ;  from 
ten  to  twenty  to  the  hand  may  be  generally  kept  with  advan- 
tage. 

Sick  animals  require  close  and  judicious  attention.  Too  fre- 
quently they  are  either  lefl  to  get  well  or  die  of  themselves, 
or  are  bled  and  dosed  with  nauseous  mixtures  without  any 
discrimination.  Study  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  animals 
during  your  leisure  evenings,  which  you  can  do  from  some  of 
the  many  excellent  works  on  the  subject.  Think  before  you 
act.     When  an  animal  has  fever,  nature  would  dictate  that  all 
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sdmulating  articles  of  diet  or  mediciDe  should  be  avoided. 
Bleeding  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  purging  to  remove  irritating  substances  from  the  bowels ; 
moist,  light,  easily  digested  food,  that  his  weakened  digestion 
may  not  be  oppressed;  cool  drinks,  to  allay  his  thirst,  and  to 
some  extent  compensate  for  diminished  secretions ;  rest  and 
quiet,  to  prevent  undue  excitement  in  his  system,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases — but  do  nothing  with- 
out a  reason.  Carry  out  this  principle,  and  you  will  probably 
do  much  good — hardly  great  harm ;  go  upon  any  other,  and 
your  measures  will  be  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  injury 
than  benefit. 

The  elements  and  tools  require  a  good  deal  of  looking  after. 
By  keeping  a  memorandum  of  the  distribution  of  any  set  of 
tools,  they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  forthcoming  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Axes,  hoes  and  other  small  tools,  of  which 
every  hand  has  his  own,  should  have  his  number  marked  upon 
it  with  a  steel  punch.  The  strict  enforcement  of  one  single 
rule  will  keep  everything  straight,  "  have  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  see  that  everything  is  in  its  place." 

Few  instances  of  good  management  will  better  please  an 
employer  than  that  of  having  all  the  winter  clothing  spun  and 
woven  on  the  place.  By  having  a  room  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose, under  cnarge  of  some  one  of  the  old  women,  where 
those  who  may  be  complaining  a  little,  or  convalescent  after 
sickness,  may  be  employed  in  some  light  work,  and  where  all 
the  women  may  be  sent  in  wet  weather,  more  than  enough  of 
both  cotton  and  woolen  yarn  can  be  spun  for  the  supply  of  tlie 
place. 

Of  the  principal  staple  of  the  plantation,  whether  cotton, 
sugar  or  rice,  we  shall  not  here  speak. 

Of  the  others,  the  provision  crops,  there  is  most  commonly 
enough  made  upon  most  plantations  for  their  own  supply. 
Rarely,  however,  is  it  saved,  without  great  and  inexcusable 
waste,  and  fed  out  without  still  greater.  And  this,  to  their 
lasting  shame  be  it  said,  is  too  often  the  case,  to  a  disgraceful 
extent,  when  an  overseer  feels  satisfied  that  he  will  not  i;emain 
another  year  upon  the  place.  His  conduct  should  be  the  very 
opposite  of  this ;  an  honorable,  right  thinking  man  will  feel  a 
particular  degree  of  pride  in  leaving  everything  in'thorough 
order,  and  especially  an  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  feed. 
He  thus  establishes  a  character  for  himself  which  must  have 
its  effect. 

Few  plantations  are  so  rich  in  soil,  as  not  to  be  improved 
by  manure.    Inform  yourself  of  the  best  means,  suited  to  the 
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location  and  soil  of  the  place  under  your  charge,  of  improving 
it  in  this,  and  in  every  other  way.  When  an  opportunity  of- 
fers carry  out  these  improvements.  Rely  upon  it,  there  are 
few  employers  who  will  not  see  and  reward  such  efibrts. 
Draining,  mtching,  circling,  hedging,  road  making,  building, 
etc.,  may  all  be  effected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every  sea- 
son. 

It  is  indispensable  that  you  exercise  judgment  and  consider* 
ation  in  the  management  of  the  negroes  under  your  charge. 
Be  Jirmj  and  at  the  same  time  gerule  in  your  control.  Never 
display  yourself  before  them  in  a  passion ;  and  even  if  inflict- 
ing the  severest  punishment,  do  so  in  a  mild,  cool  manner, 
and  it  will  produce  a  tenfold  effect.  When  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  whip — and  desirable  as  it  would  be  to  dispense 
with  it  entirely,  it  is  necessary  at  times-— apply  it  slowly  and 
deliberately,  aud  to  the  extent  you  are  determined  in  your  own 
mind  to  be  needful  before  you  be^.  The  indiscriminate, 
constant  and  excessive  use  of  the  whip  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary and  inexcusable.  When  it  can  be  done  without  a  too 
great  loss  of  time,  the  stocks  offer  a  means  of  punishment 
greatiy  to  be  preferred ;  so  secured  in  a  lonely,  quiet  place, 
where  no  communication  can  be  held  with  any  one,  nothing 
but  bread  and  water  allowed,  and  the  confinement  extending 
firom  Saturday,  when  they  drop  work,  until  Sabbath  evening, 
will  prove  much  more  eflfectual  in  preventing  a  repetition  of 
the  offence  than  any  amount  of  whipping.  Never  mreatM  a 
negro,  but  if  you  have  occasion  to  pumsh  do  it  at  once,  or 
say  nothing  until  ready  to  do  so.  A  violent  and  passionate 
threat  will  often  scare  the  best  disposed  negro  to  the  woods. 
Always  keep  your  word  with  them,  in  punishments  as  well  as 
in  rewards.  If  you  have  named  the  penalty  for  any  certain 
offence,  inflict  it  without  listening  to  a  word  of  excuse.  Never 
forgive  that  in  one  that  you  would  punish  in  another,  but  treat 
all  alike,  showing  no  favoritism.  By  pursuing  such  a  course, 
you  convince  them  that  you  act  from  principle  and  not  from 
impulse,  and  that  you  will  certainly  enforce  your  rules.  When- 
ever an  opportunity  is  aflforded  you  for  rewarding  continued 
good  behavior,  do  not  let  it  pass ;  occasional  rewards  have  a 
much  better  efiect  than  frequent  punishments. 

Never  be  induced  by  a  course  of  good  behavior  on  the 
part  of  negroes  to  relax  the  strictness  of  your  discipline ;  but, 
when  you  have  by  judicious  management  brought  them  to  that 
state,  keep  them  so  by  the  same  means.  By  taking  frequent 
strolls  about  the  premises,  including  of  course  the  (quarter  and 
stock  yards,  during  the  evening  and  at  least  twice  a  week 
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daring  the  nigbtt  you  will  put  a  more  effectual  stop  to  any  ir- 
regularities than  by  the  most  severe  punishments.  The  only 
way  to  keep  a  negro  honest  is  not  to  trust  hin^..  This  seems 
a  harsh  assertion,  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  true. 

You  will  find  that  an  hour  devoted  every  Sabbath  morning 
to  their  moral  and  religious  instruction  would  prove  a  great 
aid  to  you  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things  amdngst 
the  negroes.  It  has  l^en  thoroughly  tried,  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  in  many  parts  of  the  south.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  interest  it  has  proved  to  be  advisable,  to  say  nothing 
of  it  as  a  point  of  duty.  The  effect  upon  their  general  good 
behavior,  their  cleanliness  and  ^od  conduct  on  the  Sabbath, 
is  .  uch  as  alone  to  recommend  it  to  the  planter  and  overseer. 

In  conclusion,  bear  in  mind  that  a  fine  crop  consists,  first,  in 
a^  increase  in  the  number,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  value  of  the  negroes ;  second,  an  abundance  of 
provisions  of  all  sorts  for  man  and  beast,  carefully  saved  and 
properly  housed ;  third,  both  summer  and  winter  clothing  made 
at  home;  also,  leather  tanned,  and  shoes  and  harness  made  when 
practicable ;  fourth,  an  improvement  in  the  productive  quali- 
ties of  the  land,  and  in  the  general  condition  of  the  plantation ; 
fifth,  the  team  and  stock  generally,  with  the  farming  implements 
and  the  buildings,  in  fine  order  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and 
voung  hogs  more  than  enough  for  next  year's  killing ;  theuy  as 
heavy  a  crop  of  cotton,  sugar,  or  rice,  as  could  possibly  be 
made  under  the  circumstances,  sent  to  market  in  good  season, 
and  of  prime  quality.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  over- 
seer was  valued  solely  for  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  or  tierces  of  rice  he  had  made,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  other  qualifications. 


AGRlCniTURAL  SOCIETIES  AND  EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Governor  A.  V.  Brown  thus  refers  to  this  subject  in  an 
address  at  Kn(^xville,  Tennessee : 

We  have  assembled  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  as  a 
duly  constituted  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  institute, 
rounding  off  and  completing  that  grand  and  comprehensive 
system  of  education  wnich  Tennesse  has  devised  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of  her  people. 

This  agricultural  bureau  or  college,  for  really  it  is  nothing 
else,  has  been  located  at  the  seat  of  government  as  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  State.  It  has  been  duly  chartered,  with 
ample  powers  to  locate  similar  institutions  in  each  of  the 
grand  divisions,  and  indeed  m  every  county  in  the  State.    In 
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pursuance  of  these  powers,  that  one  has  been  established,  on 
whose  exercises  and  duties  we  are  this  day  engaged. 

Still  it  was*  evident  that,  as  yet,  however  creditable  and 
praiseworthy  had  been  our  exertions,  we  had  done  little  or 
nothing  for  the  education  of  the  millions  who  at  no  distant 
day  are  to  inhabit  our  State — ^little  or  nothing  for  the  farmers 
and  planters,  the  manufacturers,  the  mechanics,  and  artizans 
of  every  description.  Where  were  they  to  go  in  order  to  learn 
and  erow  proficient  in  their  respective  callings?  Where,  even 
to  eMibit  the  products  of  their  untutored  industry,  and,  by 
observation  and  comparison,  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  and 
wonderful  improvements  of  the  age  ?  The  legislature,  at  its 
last  session,  responded  nobly  to  these  questions ;  and  the  peo- 
ple everywhere,  from  your  mountains  here  in  the  east  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi,  are  approving  and  confirming  the];' 
action — enrolling  themselves  as  members  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties— appointing  times  for  their  frequent  meetings — making 
arrangements  for  their  public  fairs — ^selecting  men  of  sound 
practic£d  learning  to  lecture  on  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts ;  in  fact  doing  everything  to  organize  and  arrange  these  new 
institutions  upon  the  best  plan  to  secure  the  great  object  in- 
tended by  the  legislature.  In  this  view,  how  great,  how 
beneficent,  how  siiblime  is  the  present  occasion ! 

When  this  degree  of  education  and  this  mode  of  imparting 
it  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  mechanic  was  first  proposed, 
many  doubted  its  success ;  but  the  spirit  which  animates  this 
large  assembly — ^the  spirit  which  animated  the  seven  or  eight 
thousand  persons  assembled  at  Nashville  and  Gallatin  on  a 
similar  occasion,  gives  unerring  evidence  of  a  final  and  tri- 
umphant victory  over  every  obstacle.  It  is  a  spirit  not  of  wild 
disorder  and  destruction,  but  of  rational  progress  and  improve- 
ment. It  wages  no  war  and  bodes  no  evil  to  any  of  the  other 
institutions  of  society,  but  generously  seeks  to  aid,  to  enlarge 
and  perfect  them,  until  sdl  men,  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits^ 
shall  participate  in  their  blessings.  If  it  be  thought  by  any 
that  the  means  appropriated  by  the  legislature  are  inadequate 
to  the  great  end  designed,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  but 
the  beginning — a  mere  experiment — and  if  started  right  and 
sustained  with  proper  earnestness,  larger  means  will  never  be 
withheld  in  so  good  a  cause.  Besides,  it  is  not  money  that  can 
best  accomplish  what  is  so  much  desired.  It  requires  zeal, 
energy,  determination  more  than  money.  Take  an  agricul- 
tural society  for  an  example.  What  need  for  money  ?  To  build 
some  stately  edifice  in  which  to  hold  their  monthly  or  stated 
meetings  ?    Some  neighboring  church,  some  Odd  Fellows  or 
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Masonic  ball,  or  even  some  capacious  school  house,  will  fitly 
serve  for  that  purpose.  Is  it  to  procure  standard  and  scientific 
works  and  ably  conducted  penodicals  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects ?  A  small  contribution  by  individuals,  always  to  be  had 
in  a  generous  and  liberal  country  like  this,  can  easily  procure 
them.  Is  it  to  pay  salaries  to  able  and  competent  lecturers  ? 
Why,  you  are  to  be  your  own  lecturers  !  Your  own  members 
and  others  of  your  fellow-citizens  from  other  sopieties  will  be 
the  very  best  orators  on  such  occasions.  They  will  give  you 
the  oratory  of  facts,  the  eloquence  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion. The  exercises  of  the  society  will  consist  often  in  discus- 
sions or  debates  among  themselves  of  all  the  disputed  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  science,  of  criticisms  on  the  prevailing 
modes  of  building  farm  houses,  barns,  and  other  plantation 
fixtures,  on  planting  out  orchards,  the  selection  of  fruits,  mak- 
ing fences,  on  ploughing  and  otherwise  cultivating  the  different 
varieties  of  crops.  Now  all  these  things  can  be  done  and 
ouffht  to  be  done  without  any  great  deal  of  money.  The  great 
object  is  to  awaken  inquiry,  toexcite  emulation,  to  stimulate  to 
the  highest  exertion  oy  the  distribution  of  premiums  and 
medals  as  the  rewards  of  merit  and  the  incentives  to  industry. 
An  earnest  and  energetic  people,  firmly  resolved  to  inform  and 
improve  themselves  on  one  of  the  mpst  important  sciences 
ever  known  to  man,  cannot  fail  of  success. 

In  no  portion  of  the  State  would  the  results  of  that  success 
be  more  striking  and  gratifying  than  in  East  Tennessee.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  you  have  been  mountain  bound,  and 
consequently  excluded,  save  at  vast  expense,  from  the  great 
market  places  of  the  world.  Deprived  by  the  fiat  of  nature 
of  the  usual  stimulus  to  action,  you  have  put  forth  no  great 
agricultural  or  mechanical  exertion.  Your  houses  were  not 
promptly  and  neatly  repaired,  your  orchards  were  left  un- 
pruned  and  neglected,  your  best  grass  and  meadow  lands 
were  unreclaimed,  your  fields  were  cultivated  with  a  slovenly 
indifference,  both  as  it  regards  durability  and  production.  In- 
deed, the  whole  aspect  of  your  country  was  that  of  a  dissatis- 
fied and  desponding  people,  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  sell  out  and  be  off'  to  some  new  and  more  favored  land. 
jBut  now  how  changed  the  scene !  The  genius  of  internal 
improvement  has  waved  his  magic  wand  over  you,  and  house 
and  field  and  orchard,  all  the  splendid  exhibitions  of  this  day's 
fair,  proclaim  you  a  contented,  happy,  and  prosperous  people. 
The  traveller  pauses  and  tells  you  in  vain  of  the  rich  prairies 
of  Texas  or  the  deep  alluvion  of  the  Arkansas.  Even  his 
gorgeous  description  of  the  diamond-studded  and  gold   glitter 
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ing  California  can  extort  from  you  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
ply, "  East  Tennessee  is  good  enough  for  me."  And  so  it  is» 
my  countrymen.  After  years  of  travel  and  observation,  I 
cordially  endorse  the  sentiment,  that  East  Tennessee  is  good 
enough  for  you,  good  enough  for  any  body.  Where  upon  this 
continent,  can  you  gaze  upon  a  more  varied  and  lovely  landr 
scape  than  now  spreads  out  before  you !  Hill  and  dale,  forest 
and  field,  torrents  gashing  from  the  mountain  side,  and  stream- 
lets gently  flowing  through  vallies  fragrant  with  flowers  of 
perpetual  bloom !  Further  off"  in  the  distance,  we  behold 
mountains  in  which  lie  imbedded,  in  close  proximity,  the 
largest  supply  of  coal  and  iron  ore  that  the  whole  Appalachian 
chain  can  boast.  In  the  opposite  direction,  but  in  mil  view, 
lies  another  range  of  mountains,  from  whose  bosom  are  daily 
borne  inexhaustible  treasures  of  copper  and  other  valuable 
minerals.  Between  these  mountains  lie  a  succession  of  lux- 
urient  vallies,  irrigated  by  streams  of  unrivalled  purity,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  in  elegance  and  plenty  tenfold  their 
present  population.  Into  these  vallies  the  iron  horse  is  already 
making  ,his  resistless  way  and  waking  to  his  fiery  tread  the 
slumbering  echoes  of  six  thousand  years.  When  to  these 
mere  geographical  advantages  we  add  the  charms  and  attrac- 
tions of  a  population  of  whom  it  may  be  well  said,  without 
poetic  license, 

**  Where  Man  is  brave  and  Woman  true, 
And  free  as  mountain  air." 

who  would  exchange  his  own  native  or  adopted  East  Ten- 
nessee for  any  other  land  on  the  globe  ! 


EABLT  8B0WTH  OF  WHEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Brown,  agricultural  head  of  the  Patent  Office*  a  gentleman  who  hai 
earned  distinction  by  his  various  agricultural  writings,  and  graces  well  his  pres- 
ent position,  says : 

The  introduction  of  this  grain  into  the  North  American  colo- 
nies dates  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  settlements  by 
Europeans.  It  was  first  sown,  with  other  grains,  on  the  Eliza- 
beth Islands,  in  Massachusetts,  by  Gosneld,  at  the  time  be 
explored  that  coast,  in  1602.  In  1611,  wheat,  as  well  as  other 
grains,  was  also  sown  in  Virginia,  and  by  the  year  1648  there 
were  cultivated  many  hundred  acres  in  that  colony.  Although 
premiums  were  offered  as  an  encouragement  of  its  growth  in 
1651,  it  was  not  much  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century  after, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed  attention  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco. 

Wheat  and  other  agricultural  products  had  been  cultivated 
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in  New  Netherland  in  considerable  quantities  prior  to  1626,  as 
there  arrived  in  Holland  that  year  from  the  little  colony  on 
Manhattan  Island  samples  of  the  recent  harvest,  consisting  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  canary  seed,  beans,  and 
flax,  as  an  evidence  of  their  prosperity. 

Wheat  was  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  by 
the  "  Western  Company,"  in  1718,  where,  from  the  careless 
mode  of  cultivating  it  by  the  earlier  settlers,  and  the  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature,  it  would  only  yield  from  five  to 
eight-fold,  running  to  straw  and  blade  without  filling  the  ear- 
In  1746,  however,  the  culture  had  so  far  extended,  that  ,600 
barrels  of  flour  were  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Wa- 
bash ;  and  by  the  year  1750,  the  French  of  Illinois  raised 
three  times  as  much  as  they  consumed,  and  large  quantities  of 
grain  and  flour  were  sent  to  the  same  place. 

Prior  to  the  revolution,  the  primitive  soils  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  appear  not  to  have  rewarded 
the  cultivation  of  this  gram  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  Considerable  quantities  were  raised  on 
the  Hudson,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  New  En- 
gland, and  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  in 
Sie  years  of  scarcity,  previously  to  1723.  £1 1760,  New  Jer- 
sey raised  more  wheat  than  any  other  colony. 

In  New  Hampshire,  for  several  years  preceding  1792,  Si- 
berian wheat  produced  good  crops  whenever  the  seed  was 
renewed  by  fresh  importations  from  Siberia  by  the  way  of 
England,  otherwise  it  degenisrated.  On  the  ** interval  lauds" 
along  Connecticut  river,  it  yielded  firom  40  to  50  bushels  to  an 
acre ;  on  common  upland,  about  20  bushels. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  New  Netherland,  in  1635,  was  two 
florins  per  skepel,  (60  cents  per  bushel ;)  on  the  river  Piscata- 
qua,  in  1680,  SI  25  cents  per  bushel. 

The  amount  of  flour  exported  fi-om  New  York  in  ]749-'50, 
was  6,721  tons,  besides  the  grain,  estimated  by  the  bushel ; 
in  1756,  80,000  barrels.  From  New  Jersey,  in  1761,  6,424 
barrels.  From  Philadelphia,  in  1752, 125,960  barrels,  besides 
86,500  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1767,  198,516  barrels,  besides 
367,500  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1771,  252,744  barrels ;  in  1772, 
284,827  barrels;  in  1784,  201,305  barrels;  in  1787,  193,720 
barrels ;  in  1791,  315,785  barrels.  From  Savannah,  in  1771, 
7,200  pounds.  From  Virginia,  annually,  for  some  years  pre- 
ceding the  revolution,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat.  From  City 
Point,  in  1791,  10,090  barrels  of  flour,  besides  165,635  bush- 
eU  of  wheat;  in  1793,  28,877  barrels,  besides  88,115 bushels 
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of  wheat ;  in  1794,  5,853  barrels,  besides  31,212  bushels  of 
wheat. 

The  total  amount  of  flour  exported  from  the  United  States, 
in  1791,  was  619,681  barrels,  besides  1,018,339  buabelsof 
wheat;  in  1800,  653,052  barrels,  besides  26,853  bushels  of 
wheat;  in  1810,  798,431  barrels,  besides  325,024  bushels  of 
wheat. 

The  quantities  of  domestic  wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  and  ship- 
bread,  with  their  valuations,  shipped  from  the  United  States 
within  the  last  thirty-three  years,  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Wheat. 

Yalae. 

Floor. 

Yalae. 

Biscuit  or 
ship-bread 

Value.* 

Total 

Tean. 

BiuhelB. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollan. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

1820-^1 

25,821 

20,926 

1,056,119 

i.m,04S 

47,609 

167,889 

■Li'-'l,-"^ 

1821-22 

4,41.s 

8,080 

827,865 

.J  08, 280 

44,681 

180,926 

*'  'J-"-  \- '' 

1822-^ 

4,272 

6,663 

766, 70a 

K^'S2,878 

48,700 

188,401 

h.VA  ^  : 

1828-24 

20,873 

20,740 

996,792 

:. 759,176 

60,888 

197.889 

p"*, 'jT  ., .' 

1824-25 

17,990 

18,670 

818,906 

i.irl2,127 

68,627 

286,982 

4.^*''.  ■:.■ 

1826-26 

46,166 

88,676 

857,820 

L 121,466 

72,268 

261.728 

iAV-.-^^- 

1826-2T 

22,182 

14,800 

868,492 

4;  [20,081 

69,866 

810.902 

4,a^T^.S 

182T-28 

8,906 

6,720 

860,809 

^.-36,989 

61,494 

171,106 

A^mj:^ 

1828-29..... 

4,007 

6,872 

087,886 

r.  793, 651 

44,264 

172.897 

s,iinKo 

1829-80 

46,289 

46,176 

1,227,484 

1-86,968 

S!»J^^ 

i?^'*^^ 

0^820,1^ 

1880-81 

408,910 

628,270 

1,806,62^ 

l+.'>88,468 

67,118 

850,688 

tOjH,S«l 

1881-82 

88,804 

98,600 

864,919 

i.   80,628 

TO,  888 

865,785 

ft.  358,  <^ 

1882-88 

82,221 

29,692 

955,768 

;   ^18,010 

72,642 

262,666 

&,=*&:^]^? 

1888-84 

86,948 

89,698 

885,862 

3,:  20,781 

66,809 

281,708 

4.*W,'.-^: 

1884-86 

47,762 

61,405 

779,396 

s.:  94,777 

69,018 

221, 6a9 

*,««T,&s^ 

1885-86 

2,062 

2,062 

605,400 

■r 72,599 

65,986 

^m\7^ 

S,iI9.tS 

1886-87 

17,808 

27,206 

?^!'!1? 

-,^87,269 

48,808 

'i4t,iS2 

8,aE«.rii 

1887-88 

6,291 

8,126 

448,161 

08,299 

49,666 

L*GS,98fl 

ifSTft^tU 

1888-89 

96,825 

144,191 

928,161 

i,: 26, 170 

68,824 

;m»,btl 

rt4i»,M 

1889-40 

1.720,860 

1,685,483 

1,897,501 

]  ■     48,616 

106,276 

l2S,9ga 
:^7S,041 

II.  301,  ft! 

1840-41 

868,686 

822,881 

1,616,817 

i.  759,646 

108.996 

ft,m6w 

1841-42 

817,968 

916,616 

1,288,602 

:,   76,856 

^'*^^ 

323,  I6P 

^fAb.'.^V 

1842-48 

811,685 

264,109 

841,474 

:^.:68,078 

96,672 

Hit,  23a 

1,8W,41I 

1848-44 

1844-45 

668,917 

600,400 

1,488,674 

fi.  7  69,488 

117,781 

'iis>,  6oa 

i,ej-i.m 

889,716 

886,779 

1,196,280 

:■    98,698 

117,629 

.4fj0,2&4 

fi.lUl.M 

1846-46 

1,618,795 

1,681,976 

2,289,476 

11   1.68, 669 

114,79a 

3JtJ6.(^ 

mjii.sffl 

1846-47 

4,899,951 

6,049,850 

4,882,496 

;     :  88,811 

160, 98(^ 

'.',+■      ^l,':'- 

??,  T*^".  -■' 

1847-48 

2,084,704 

2,669,176 

2,119,898 

94.109 

167,79^ 

\  'K.  ;  - . .  ■ ' 

1848-49 

1,627,684 

1,766,848 

2,108,018 

80,682 

111,872 

v>ra,«#AO 

i     ■.  :     ;'< 

1849-50 

603,661 

648,745 

1,886,448 

:     98,570 

97,661 

884,128 

^, — ,~J 

1860-61 

1,026,725 

1,026,782 

2,202,886 

'       24,881 

106,899 

264,286 

11,804,^ 

1861-^ 

2,694,640 

2,665,209 

2,799,889 

;     69,148 

98,694 

818,899 

14,748,351 

1852-68 

8,890,141 

4,864,408 

2,920,918 

ii. 783.894 

121.281 

464,020 

19,381,811 

^Inclading  kegs. 
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I    task  for  an  able  bodied  negro  man  is  600  cubic  feet ;  l)ut  be 


Ditching. — ^In  ditching  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ground.     In  old  rice  fields  free  from  roots  and  stumps,  the 


cannot  do  as  much  in  canals. 
Ditching  is  much  retarded 


by  gravel  and  iron  mould,  as 
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well  as  by  roots  and  stumps.  When  these  obstacles  occur, 
no  regular  task  can  be  assigned.  If  he  excavates  three  or 
four  hundred  feet,  he  will  do  well.  Where  large  cypress 
stumps  are  met  with,  the  best  plan  is  to  select  such  negro  men 
for  cutting  them  out  as  are  most  expert  with  the  axe,  and 
will  work  without  being  closely  watched.  A  very  large 
cypress  stump  will  take  one  or  two  days'  work.  In  ditching, 
it  is  advisable  to  work  in  gangs  of  siz  or  eight,  in  a  given  dis- 
tance, consisting  of  men  and  woman.  A  woman  can  do 
nearly  as  much  as  a  man.  While  the  negro  man  is  handling 
the  spade  or  axe,  she  can  always  find  employment  in  hauling 
back  the  excavated  earth  upon  the  margin,  and  if  necessity 
requires,  she  can  make  use  of  the  spade  to  great  advantage. 
All  ditches  ought  to  be  dug  with  a  great  slant,  making  the 
upper  width  nearly  double  the  width  of  the  bottom. 

Making  Bank. — In  making  bank,  it  will  take  one  or  two 
less  in  number  than  the  same  length  in  ditching.     Where  the 
soil  is  stiff  clay,  and  the  distance  of  the  margin  20  feet,  it 
will  take  the  full  complement  to  have  the  bank  well  made 
and  trimmed  properly.     In  making  the  bank  every  chip  and 
root  ought  to  be  picked  out,  and  nothing  but  the  solid  earth 
put  upon  it ;  the  clods,  chopped  fine,  will  pulverize,  consolidate, 
and  cement  much  quicker  than  if  thrown  on  promiscuously. 
In  old  rice  lands,  free  firom  roots  and  stumps,  there  is  no  neces-  \ 
sity  to  make  a  centre  ditch,  as  the  basis  for  the  bank  turned  \ 
up  with  a  hoe  answers  every  purpose.    In  rooty  land  a  centre    I 
ditch  should  always  be  made.  J 

Turning  upland  with  a  Hoe. — ^A  negro  man,  or  woman, 
can  in  light  rice  land,  of  a^deep  mould,  turn  up  one  quarter  of 
an  acre  and  do  it  well ;  but  in  a  stiff  tenacious  clay,  it  will  re- 
quire a  third  more  labor. 

Listing  Ground. — In  listing  corn,  cotton,  or  potato  land, 
balf  an  acre  is  the  task  for  each  hand ;  but  in  old  pasture 
ground,  which  is  always  stiff  and  bojind  with  roots  of  grass, 
weeds,  &c.,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  as  much  as  he  can  do ; 
and  even  then  it  is  hard  work.  The  plough  would  much 
more  efiectually  operate  on  such  land ;  where  it  is  of  a  light 
and  sandy  nature,  half  an  acre  can  be  accomplished  in  listing. 
Bedding  up. — The  task  in  ridging  or  bedding  up  is  gen- 
erally a  quarter  and  a  half,  but  as  expressed  above  in  pasture 
land,  where  the  texture  is  close,  he  will  do  well  if  he  does 
one  quarter.  In  old  pasture  ground  matted  with  grass  roots, 
he  cannot  accomplish  it  to  do  it  properly. 

In  ridging  potato  heads,  two  negroes  are  always  employed 
in  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 
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Trbnchino  Riob. — ^Each  negro  man  can  trench  half  an 
acre  of  rice  land,  containing  70  or  80  rows  in  one  quartei-,  and 
each  negro  woman  covers  what  the  man  trenches.  In  plan- 
ting rice,  the  more  compact  your  gang  is  the  better.  A  gang 
consisting  of  forty  workers  may  be  divided  into  two  parlB, 
allotting  to  each  two  sowers,  nine  trenchers,  and  nine  ooverere, 
in  which  case  each  gang  would  plant  five  acres. 

HoBiNG  Corn,  Cotton  and  Potatobs. — ^In  hoeing  corn, 
cotton  and  potatoes,  the  usual  task  is  half  an  acre;  hot  if  neg- 
lected in  the  first  hoeing,  the  negro  will  find  it  difficult  to 
overcome  the  grass  in  the  succeeding  ones,  particularly 
cotton  and  potatoes,  which  must  be  kept  very  clean — having 
once  suffered,  the  plants  never  recover,  to  yield  as  much  as 
they  would  had  they  been  kept  clear  of  grass.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  potato  above  ground,  it  is  advisable  t^  hand- 
piCK  the  beds  of  grass,  and  continue  doing  so,  until  the  plants  are 
well  advanced  and  commence  running,  when  the  hoe  can 
with  projMiety  be  applied,  and  continue  to  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible,  until  the  beds  are  covered  by  the  vines.  So  with 
cotton,  early  neglect  will  cripple  the  plant  and  prevent  its 
producing  much. 

HoBiNa  Rice. — ^In  hoeing  rice,  in  its  early  stage,  much 
depends  upon  the  judicious  application  of  water,  to  destroy 
grass ;  improperly  applied  it  encourages  it,  and  increases  the 
labor  of  the  negro;  on  the  contrary,  he  can  always  get 
through  half  an  acre  with  ease  during  the  season.  In  the  first 
hoeing  on  clay  land,  less  than  three  negroes  to  the  acre  cannot 
perform  their  work  as  it  should  be  done,  and  great  care  taken 
to  remove  the  clods  from  the  young  rice,  which  would  other- 
wise be  much  injured.  In  the  thurd  and  last  hoeing,  every  spear 
of  grass  ought  to  be  puUed  up  by  the  roots,  to  allow  the 
shoots  to  come  forth  finely ;  at  which  time  the  water  ought  to  be 
applied,  and  kept  on  until  the  crop  is  harvested. 

The  point  flowing  is  so  often  injudiciously  used  that  it  is 
a  question  whether  more  harm  than  good  does  not  result  from 
it ;  but  it  is  highly  advantageous,  when  due  care  is  observed. 

Threshing  Ricb. — Six  hundred  sheaves  of  rice  is  the 
general  task  for  a  negro  man,  and  five  hundred  for  a  negro 
woman,  which  can  be  done  with  ease ;  after  which,  the  straw 
should  be  well  shaken  and  examined  by  the  driver,  before  it 
is  carried  to  the  general  heap. 

Making  Riob  Barrels^ — ^Three  barrels  a  day  is  the  task 
for  a  cooper,  and  in  making  half  barrels,  four  a  day.  The 
length  of  stave  three  feet  two  inches;  and  two  feet  across 
the  head.     Such  a  barrel  will  hold  ten  bushels  of  clean  rioe. 
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SODTIIESN  COHMEBCIAL  CONTENTION  AT  NEW  OBLEANS^NO.  L 

HitTORT  OF  rax  coktcntioh— What  rats  been  its  puRPOtEs— What  has 

BEEH  EFFECTED— Its   RELATION  TO  THE   SEVERAL  SOUTHERN  CITIES — ItS  PRO- 
CEEDINGS AT  New  Orleans. 

In  our  last  the  assembling  of  this  important  body  was  briefly 
adverted  to,  and  the  desim  ex|)ressed  of  publishing  in  ihe 
pages  of  the  Review  the  full  details  of  its  sayings  and  doings, 
as  has  been  our  habit  with  every  similar  convention  since  me 
one  at  Memphis,  in  1845,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  presence 
of  Mr.  CaUioun.  It  was  this  first  convention,  in  whose  advo- 
cacy we  had  written  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Charleston 
Courier,  that  suggested  to  our  mind  the  idea  of  the  Com- 
mercial Review.  That  idea  took  shape  within  two  or  three 
months,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  our  energies  and  re- 
sources have  been  devoted,  amid  every  discouragement,  to  the 
great  purpose  of  elevating  the  industry  of  the  south  and  south* 
west,  stimulating  their  enterprise,  and  maintaining  and  defend- 
ing their  rights  and  institutions. 

Who  shml  say  that  important  changes  have  not  been  brought 
about  at  the  south  during  this  long  period  of  ten  years,  or  not 
be  gratified  with  having  performed  even  the  smallest  part  in 
promoting  them  ? 

When  the  records  of  ail  of  these  conventions  are  studied 
together  at  some  future  day,  as  they  are  embodied  in  the 
pages  of  the  Review,  includmg  even  the  remote  conventions 
of  1838  and  1839,  it  will  be  admitted  that  wiser,  more  liberal, 
more  progressive,  more  patriotic  views  never  emanated  fix)m 
similar  bodies  of  men,  more  enlightened  appreciations  of  the 
teachings  of  the  past,  or  sager  admonitions  in  regard  to  the 
future.  That  they  have  had  influence  upon  pubuc  opinion 
who  can  doubt — ^tnat  they  have  not  produced  all  of  the  desired 
effects  must  be  charged  to  the  difficulties  of  efiecting  great 
revolutions  at  all  times,  and  to  the  general  apathy  and  want 
of  co-operation  among  our  people,  causes  which  are  daily 
maJung  us  weaker  in  the  great  struggle  for  precedence  and 
power. 

The  convention  at  New  Orleans  was  by  no  means  so  nu- 
merously attended  as  those  at  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and 
it  was  even  stated  that  the  citizens  looked  with  distrust  upon 
it,  and  that  the  councils  had  neglected  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  secure  a  large  representation  and  give  the 
Deedful  facilities  and  encouragement.  If  this  was  the.  case, 
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which  we  are  not  disposed  to  assert,  k  is  to  be  regretted  most 
sincerely.  Our  fellow-citizens  of  New  Orleans  cannot  but  re- 
member that  in  1851,  when  first  alarmed  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ments being  made  in  every  direction  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  die 
city,  we  determined  to  counteract  them  by  striking  boldhr  into 
Texas,  and  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  with  a  colossal  sys- 
tem of  railroads ;  all  of  the  western  States,  and  nearly  all  o£ 
the  southern  States  as  far  north  as  Virginia  and  Maryland  sent 
their  delegates,  who  heartily,  and  without  jealousy,  co-oper- 
ated with  ours  at  the  convention  which  was  held  in  the  Com- 
mercial Exchange,  and  over  which  they  placed  a  Creole  of 
Louisiana*  It  was  that  convention  whtcn  originated  the  serieB 
of  southern  meetings  that  have  succeeded,  as  any  one  can  see 
who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  the  proceedings  agaiB. 
The  Baltimore  convention,  in  1852,  was  but  another  ear- 

Sression  of  the  ideas  germinated  in  our  city;  and  had  Ne^w 
Orleans  thought  proper  to  be  represented,  there  was  nothii^ 
to  interfere  with  her  having  in  every  particular  the  most  ample 
justice.  If  Baltimore  turned  the  convention  to  her  own  adr- 
vantage,  which  she  had  the  perfect  right  to  do,  let  those  be  re- 
sponsible who  failed  to  send  their  delegates,  though  cordialfy 
invited.  The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Charleston,  L^ 
any  one  read  over  its  deliberations,  and  see  if  there  was  one 
single  measure  introduced  not  eminently  southern,  not  dear  to 
the  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  the  whole  south,  not  as  liberal  and 
as  just  to  one  city  of  the  south  as  to  another.  The  convention 
was  disposed  to  press  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iifi88i»» 
sippi,  but  delegates  from  New  Orleans  thought  it  to  be  unne- 
cessary, as  there  was  already  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 
The  highest  and  best  guarantee  that  could  have  been  given,  at 
Charleston,  of  an  impartial  spirit  was  the  selection  of  Jievr 
Orleans,  over  all  other  points,  to  be  the  place  of  the  next  aa- 
sembling  of  the  convention. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  idea  of  hostility  to  New  Orleans, 
existing  somewhere,  should  have  taken  such  deep  and  lasting 
hold.  It  displayed  itself  in  1845,  before  the  first  Mempbia 
convention,  which  was  charged  with  being  a  Charleston  move- 
ment, until  Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  the  Mississippi  to  be  an 
^^  inland  sea."  It  has  ever  kept  us  fix)m  a  full  and  bear^f  co^ 
operation  with  otu:  neighbors,  and  from  that  identity  with  Aeir 
interests  and  purposes,  which  at  heart  we  so  much  feel  and 
acknowledge.  If  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  and  Mobile  are 
in  any  sense  the  rivals  of  New  Orleans,  let  it  be  admitted 
May  there  not  be  a  generous  rivalry,  and  is  not  such  the  very 
seat  and  soul  of  the  great  power  and  progress  of  the  country  f 
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May  not  all  of  us  grow  and  develop  together.  Great  cities, 
m  a  very  large  sense,  crbatb  the  food  that  sustains  them. 
*•  Grod  made  the  country — ^man  the  town."  It  ufor  us  to  make 
New  Orleans — not  nature.    Will  we  do  it? 

Now  that  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
convention  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  be  determined 
upon,  and  it  may  be  in  season  for  suggestions,  it  is  respect- 
fiilly  recommended  that  the  convention  meet  in  Richmond,  on 
the  third  Monday  of  September,  1855. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  DAYS. 

First  Day. — ^Tuesdat,  January  9, 1855. — The  delefates  to  the  convention  ae- 
lembled  in  the  LToenm  Hall  at  noon.    Eleven  States  were  represented  in  the 
n^aflfollov 


IcttuioiM— Oily.— A.  D.  Croasman,  Edgar  Montegut,  William  Freret,  J.  B. 
BemJsi,  Samuel  J.  Peters*  Richard  Esterbrook,  James  Robb,  W.  S.  Campbell, 
Heniy  8.  Bncknert  Dr.  Samuel  Harby,  John  M.  Bell,  Colonel  S.  W.  Oakey, 
James  W.  Breedlove,  Alexander  Walker,  J.  L.  L^vy,  H.  B.  Cenas,  Major  H.  J. 
Ranney,  Colonel  A.  H.  Gladden,  William  W.  Converse,  A.  B.  Cammack,  S. 
Howell,  Alexander  Phillips,  I.  H.  SUufier,  Meehel  Musson,  J.  H.  Overton,  Tho- 
mas J.  Ivy,  Charles  F.  Daunoy,  Rufos  Mcllhennj,  P.  S.  Wiltz,  W.  M.  Perkins, 
John  A.  Watkins,  T.  C.  Jenkms,  J.  C.  Prendenfast,  Julien  Neville,  M.  M.  Co- 
hen, J.  W.  Harmon,  E.  L.  Tracy,  Dr.  Hugh  Kennedy,  Samuel  Jamison,  C.  C. 
Iftthrop,  Samuel  Smith,  J.  P.  Todd,  John  Pemberton,  Horace  L.  Marshall,  S.  F. 
Wilson,  Wilson,  General  Denis  Cronan,  W.  A.  Gordon,  A.  D.  Kelly,  A.  M. 
Holbrook,  E.  J.  Forstall,  W.  H.  Avery,  Ambrose  Lanfear,  E.  Filleul,  James 
fieggs,  H.  W.  Palfrey,  Cofonel  Daniel  Edwards,  J.  O.  Nixon,  Wilhelmus  Bogart, 
Charles  M.  Waterman,  Thomas  A.  Adams,  J.  H.  Ashbridge,  I.  G.  Seymour, 
Jesw  Gilmore,  Christian  Roselius,  Logan  McNight,  Dr.  A.  Axon,  Rufus  Dolbear, 
John  W.  Smith,  Goorge  W.  Race,  Loffan  Hunton,  R.  W.  Adams,  J>t.  £.  H. 
Burton,  John  Calhoun,  Charles  Genois,  James  D.  Denegre,  J.  M.  Howell,  Ben- 


jamin F. glanders,  J.  B.  Walton,  N.  Sinnott,  jr.,  E.  W.  Sewell,  John  Claiborne, 

^  ".  ~"      .Jenninffs, 

i* S^re, Thomas L.  Leeds, Lewis Heyliger, SamuelT.  Jones, Newton  Richards, 


John  S.  Thrasher,  Moses  Greenwood,  N.  R.  Jennings,  M.  6.  H.  Norton,  Emeile 


R.  H.  Chilton,  M.  M.  Simpson,  Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell,  Bernard  Avwio,  J.  S.  Hol- 
den,  Peter  Marcey,  J.  W. 'Stanton,  General  S.  M.  Westmore,  F.  A.  Lumsden, 
Alexander  Baggvtt,  J.  P.  Labouise,  A.  Levison,  Gerard  Stith,  John  L.  Lewis. 
JP^ridkes.— M.  Estes,  J.  C.  Knettle,  Shreveport;  J.  W.  P.  McGimsey,  Baton 
Rouge;  Felix  Huston,  East  Feliciana;  John  R.  Evans,  John  M.  Sandidge,  Bos- 
ner;  John  Moore,  H.  J.  Heard,  St.  Martin's;  George  P.  Briant,  East  Baton 
Rouge;  John  S.  Titus,  A.  Titus,  0.  B.  Penrose,  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  Plaquemines; 
Robert  C.  Nichohui,  Carroll;  Daniel  P.  Sparks,  St.  Mary's;  Hon.  Clement  Brown, 
City  of  Jefferson;  Colonel  Christy,  Orleans;  Dr.  Donnelin,  Carrollton;  Charles 
Bienvenn,  St.  Bernard;  T.  Coss€,  Plaqnemines;  John  Qaibome,  New  Orleans; 
Hon.  D.  Fottcher,  St.  Charles;  Geoarge  Nathan,  Algiers;  Thomas  Hunton,  New 
Orleans;  Hon.  D.  F.  Kenner,  Assumption;  Hon.  W.  S.  C^pbell,  Orleans;  Hon. 
H.  M.  Summers,  Orleans;  Colonel  Daniel  Edwards,  Orleans;  Colonel  Daniel 
Sparks,  St.  Mary's;  C.  B.  Penrose,  Plaquemine;  Dr.  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  Plague- 
mine;  Andrew  Knox,  Plaquemine;  Dr.  C.  F.  Toung,  Shreveport;  Colonel  W. 
PoTsbey,  Jefferson;  Colonel  Abel  Waddell,  Baton  Rouge;  Colonel  R.  H.  Ckrruth, 
De  Soto}  Colonel  E.  White,  Jefferson;  Hon.  F.  J.  Laizier,  City  of  Jefferson;  G. 
8.  Metealf,  A.  T.  Neill,  W.  Teiry,  A.  Sauvers,  U.  H.  Virgin;  P.  H.  Brenton, 
R.  H.  Williams,  F.  D^ue,  jr.,  Samuel  Hill,  H.  F.  Smith,  Jefferson;  Colonel 
C.  C.  BJeooe,  Hoo.  H.  P.  Morancey,  R.  M.  Soott,  Samuel  Anderwn,  Madison; 
William  KeUer,Oarroll;  Hon.  W.  McMain,  East  Baton  Rouge;  Dr.  J.  L.  Ridell, 
Orleans;  Jt.  Julien  Tnmillion,  Asramption;  Thomas  Coifinan,  Ascension;  Colo- 
nel S.  W.  Oakey,  Orleans;  John  Toist,  Point  Coupee. 

TlHMsswt.— D.  M.  Leatherman,  William  D.  FeigiMcm,  Thoaaa  H.  Neil,  J.  E. 
R.  Ray,  John  P.  Garuthem,  J.  H.  McNeil,  John  R.  BrinUey,  A.  Erwin,  Lueios 
J'  Fqu,  a.  R.  HofroB* 
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JMiMiMimi.— N.  D.  CokoMui,  WiUiam  Co,  ThmaoM  fi.  Helm,  J.  Mr.  Vfrnoo, 
K.  P.  Alston,  Z.  Hooker,  C.  A.  Manlove,  W.  D.  Roy;  S.  Spra^oe,  Natchez; 
Rev.  Dr.  Ghauncev  Cotton,  William  Smith,  C.  M.  Davis,  Amite  county;  Rev. 
C.  K.  ManfafUl,  Vicksbui^;  T.  Hooker. 

Jirkansaa.—AXieii  J.  Polk,  Albert  Pike,  James  B.  KeaUs,  John  A.  Qopton, 
L.  £.  Polk,  John  J.  Homer,  John  J.  Jackson. 

Texas, — ^P.  Decordova,  Austin;  Colonel  James  Love,  Galveston;  W.  R.  Moore, 
Livingston;  G.  Holland,  H.  Jenkins,  Mevican  Hunt,  M.  McLeod,  M.  T.  John- 
80D,  M.  B.  Lama,  P.  Bremond. 

Maryland.-'J.  A.  Weston,  J.  B.  Howell. 

Fit^nia.-— W.  C.  Hewitt,  John  F.  Farmer. 

South  Carolina.—A.  P.  Hayne,  Gibbes  L.  Elliott,  John  S.  Preston. 

Jilabama.—^.  Breck,  W.  B.  A.  Howard,  Dr.  Thomas  Feam. 

Kentucky. — ^B.  Musselman. 

Penntylvania. — ^Thomas  F.  Smith. 

Georgia. — ^Lucius  M.  Lamar. 

The  hall  was  very  handsomely  and  appropriately  decorated  for  the  Ipctsion. 
In  the  rear  of  the  stage  the  national  colors  were  displayed,  with  a  portiait  of 
Washington  in  the  centre,  portmits  of  Clay  and  Tiylor  on  the  right,  and  of  Jack- 
son and  Harrison  on  the  left.  The  portraits  are  those  belonginsr  to  the  comtcil 
chambers,  and  add  no  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  hall.  The  gal&ries  were  ako 
appropriately  festooned  with  flags. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  €kneral  Lewis,  president  pro  tern. 

The  secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting,  which  were 
approved  of. 

Mr.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  organization,  then 
read  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  conventian : 

PrMtdenf— General  M.  B.  Lamar,  of  Texas. 

Vice  Presidenit—A.  J.  Polk,  of  Arkansas;  Colonel  M.  T.  Johnson,  of  Texu; 
General  John  A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi;  General  L.  J.  Polk,  of  Tennesne; 
Colonel  John  S.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina;  Colonel  W.  W.  Pugfa,  of  Louisiuia: 
Dr.  Thomas  Feam,  of  Alabama,  and  J.  B.  Howell,  of  Matylano. 

Secreiarie9 — Secretery-in-chief,  Judge  Alexander  Walker,  of  Lonisianfu 

^saistani  SeeretarieB — General  Hugh  McLeod  and  Mr.  P.  Bremond,  of  Tezu; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Homer,  of  Arkansas;  Dr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  John 
Rey,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  William  Colton,  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  W.  C.  Hewitt,  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  A.  Levison,  of  Louisiana. 

Genexal  Lamar,  upon  taking  the  chair,  made  the  following  remarks : 

Gentlembn  or  the  Contention  :  Having  been  unexpectedlv  called  to  mj 
present  position,  I  have  no  remarks  to  offer  vou  adequate  to  ute  oceasioD.  1 
shall  have  to  content  myself,  therefore,  with  a  few  extemporaneous  and  desoltoiy 
observations  as  they  occur  to  my  mind  at  the  moment.  The  fi^ea^  purpose  for 
which  this  convention  has  assembled  are  familiar  to  you  all.  They  are  equally 
comprehended  by  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  whole  American 
people.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  my  part,  at  a  formal  and  elaborate  ezpoai- 
tion  of  these  motives  and  purposes,  woiud  be  superfluous,  and  a  useless  consump' 
tion  of  time.  Suffice  it  to  ray  that  our  purposes,  our  motives  are  pure,  exaltedi 
holy,  and  just,  and  that  we  are  driven  to  our  present  post  from  a  stem  neoesnty 
of  self-preservation ;  and  lie  who  would  impute  to  this  assembly  any  other  mo- 
tives than  those  openly  avowed,  he  who  would  ascribe  to  us  any  other  objects 
than  ^ose  of  virtue,  patriotism,  and  improvemente  within  the  limite  of  the  Uoo- 
stitution,  is  a  defamer  and  a  recreant  to  truth,  and  deserves  the  reprobation  of 
every  virtuous  mind.  Neither  do  I  say  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  anti- 
cipate any  of  the  measures  or  actions  of  this  assembly.  There  is,  however,  one 
measure  that  stands  so  prominently  and  pre-eminently  over  all  the  rest,  that  I 
would  hardly  be  excusable  in  passing  it  by  in  silence,  i  refer  to  the  Pacific  rail- 
road, an  enterprise  gigantic  in  its  nature,  but  within  the  limite  of  our  resources, 
and  one  which,  when  accomplished,  will  be  attended  with  bene&s  not  only  to 
New  Orleans,  but  to  the  whole  country,  fully  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise.  I  do  not  feel  myself  callea  upon,  nor  does  the  occasion  require 
me  to  say  anything  more  than  simply  to  acknowledge  the  gratitude  that  I  feel  for 
the  high  confidence  and  honor  conferred  upon  me — an  honor  the  more  acoeptable 
because  it  was  so  gratuitously  bestowed — but  one  which  I  fear  has  been  formed 
upon  too  high  an  appreciation  of  my  capacity  to  dischaxge  the  duties  befina  roe. 
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And  I  would  be  eonrtmined  by  a  iease  of  daty  to  deeline  the  honor  your  Und- 
nesa  hu  bestowed  upon  me,  were  it  not  from  a  firm  conviction  that  the  sam^eel- 
ingB  that  placed  me  here  will  also  sustain  me  here,  and  that  vou  will  have  the 
same  liberality  in  orerlookinff  any  errors  and  supplying  any  deficiencies.  So  far 
as  oonoems  a  disposition  to  do  what  is  right,  I  have  no  lack  of  confidence  in  my- 
self; for  if  there  is  a  chord  that  is  bound  round  my  heart  as  durably  as  the  spring 
of  life,  it  is  that  feeling  that  vibrates  at  the  name  of  my  country. 

We  are  not  entirely  a  homogeneous«eople.  We  are  assembled  here  from  a 
vsst  and  widely  extended  country,  eacn  of  U9  bringing  our  prejudices,  our  indi- 
vidual opinions,  and  local  interests  into  our  delibBrations.  One  of  the  great 
purposes  of  this  assembly  is  to  extinguish  these,  and  to  unite  in  the  same  common 
action  for  the  conunon  weal  of  all.  And  in  order  to  achieve  this,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  discard  all  selfishness,  prejudice,  local  interests,  and  conflicting  opin- 
ions. And  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  this  end,  I  appeal  to  the  spiriis  that  are 
represented  on  the  canvass  around  us.  Let  their  spirits  animate  us  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  let  us  be  inspired  by  their  example.  Therefore,  my  fellow-associatesin 
one  common  cause,  what  return  shall  I  make  for  the  high  honor  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  me?  We  are  here  for  the  common  weal  of  all.  Let,  then,  all 
oor  dissensions  have  an  end.  Let  our  strifes  cease.  Let  our  motto  be,  '*  For 
God  and  our  country." 

General  Felix  Huston  ofi^nred  a  resolution  to  the  efiect  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  be  governed,  as  fitf  as  macticable,  by  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  uie  United  States.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  read  and  adopted  adding  a  marshal  to  the  officers  of  the  con- 
vention; and  the  president  appointed  to  that  office  Mr.  Oampbell,  of  New  Orleans. 

The  secretary  read  letters  from  J.  D.  B.  Defiow,  esq.,  at  Washington  city: 
one  to  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  transmitting  documents  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  other  in  regard  to  the  duties  assigned  to  him  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Charleston  convention  last  year  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  reports  upon  the  various  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  present 
convention. 

Some  debate  ensued  as  to  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  at 
Charleston  should  be  read  or  not.  There  being  no  copy  of  those  proceedings 
present,  they  were  not  read. 

The  secretary  called  upon  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees  appointed  by 
the  last  convention  for  their  reports. 

Mr.  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  internal  improvements, 
hid  no  report  to  ofier,  for  which  he  apologized  by  saying  that  he  lived  in  a  State 
where  there  were  no  internal  improvements,  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  necessarv  information,  for  which  he  had  written  to  various  parties.  Mr. 
Fike  stated  that  ne  had,  however,  discharged  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Pacific  railroad,  drawing  up  a  charter,  acts  for  State  legislatures, 
and  a  memorial,  all  of  which  he  had  printed  at  his  own  expense,  which  he  would 
present  to  the  convention  to-morrow. 

There  were  no  reports  from  the  committees  on  agriculture  and  education,  nor 
nom  the  committee  on  manufectures  and  mining.  The  chairman  of  the  last  com- 
mittee, however,  was  reported  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  city,  and  hourly  expected. 

General  Huston,  offend  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  to  consist  of  two  delegates  from  each  State  represented,  to  whom 
shall  be  referred  all  reports,  resolutions,  and  unfinished  businessof  the  convention. 

The  president  named  a  special  committee  of  three  to  select  delegates  to  serve 

Sm  the  foregoing  general  business  committee.  A  recess  of  five  minutes  was 
en  for  the  purpose;  at  the  end  of  which  the  committee  reported  a  list  of  names, 
which  was  subsequently  so  amended  as  to  constitute  the  business  committee,  as 
mUows: 

Rinnan,  Ckneral  Felix  Huston,  of  Mississippi;  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Alston, 
^Mississippi;  Keatts  and  Homer,  of  Arkansas;  Leatherman  and  Ferguson,  of 
Tennessee;  McLeod  and  De  Cordova,  of  Texas;  Moore  and  Chilton,  of  Louisiana; 
Twiner  and  Hewitt,  or  Virginia;  Hayne  and  Elliottr  of  South  Carolina;  Howell 
*^flWcston,  of  Maryland,  and  Howard,  of  Alabama.  A 

The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  referred  to  the  busifcss  committee : 

By  Mr.  McLeod,  of  Texas, 

^^'^wd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
^'"ooffii  the  Atchafiilaya  bay,  and  the  prevention  of  the  present  tendency  to  shoaling 
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within  the  falurbor  of  Galrecton,  will  promet*  the  hrtefoto  of  eommttee  befweta 
Texas  and  the  reat  of  the  Union,  and  expedite  the  tranamiaBion  of  the  great  weil- 
ern  mail  to  Texas,  and  becomes,  therefore,  a  legitimate  object  of  appropriatioB 
by  Congress. 

By  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Texas, 

Siesolved,  That  this  oonyention  recommend  appropriations  by  Congress  for  suita- 
ble fortifications  at  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Island,  for  the  protection  of  the  inlet 
and  harbor  of  Galyeston,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  opposite  the  city  of  Galves- 
ton, for  its  protection. 

Resolved,  That  this  coliTention  recommend  an  a]mropriatioD  by  Gbogreas  for 
the  erection  of  a  marine  hospital  at  or  near  the  tfity  of  GalyesUm. 

Resolved,  That  this  conyention  recommend  appropriations  by  Coagreas  for  the 
improvement  of  the  inlet  and  harbor  of  Galveston,  and  also  toe  removal  of  ob- 
structions to  the  navigation  of  Galveston  and  San  Jacinto  bays. 

By  Mr.  Estes,  of  Ix>uiBiana, 

Asohed,  That  thiseonventioa  recommend  to  the  Coograaiof  the  United  Stales 
an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Red  river. 

Mr.  Bemiss,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
with  a  request  that  the  president  select  such  a  person  before  the  next  nssting  ef 
the  convention : 

Be  it  resohed.  As  all  food  things  emanate  firom  Crod,  it  is  proper  that  this  con- 
vention should  invoke  we  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  its  deliberations;  for  this 
a  suitable  person  should  be  selected  by  this  wMiy  to  open  this  oonventioa  each 
mominff  with  prayer. 

Mr.  stith,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  ladies  of  New  (Cleans  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
Uiis  convention,  and  that  the  galleiy  be  set  apart  for  their  accommodatioa. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  till  next  day  at  12  o'clock. 

Sseoin)  Day. — ^The  convention  met  at  noon.  The  roll  was  called,  aad  the 
divine  blessins  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Missiasii^. 

The  journal  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Chilton,  of  Louisiana,  made  a  tend^  to  the  oonvention  of  twenty-fife 
copies  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  edited  by  the 
late  John  S.  Skinner.    The  books  were  accepted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Sherman,  Wharton  fc  Co.,  tendering  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  the  free  use  of  their  reading  room,  at  the  comer  of  St. 
Charles  and  Gravier  streets. 

Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  stated  that  as  the  hospitalitiea  of  the  ciU- 
zens  of  New  Orleans  had  been  and  would  be  very  numerous  during  the  sittings 
of  the  convention,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  awhile,  and  return  a  general  bill  of 
thanks  for  those  hospitalities.     [Applause.l 

General  Felix  Huston  rose  to  apologize  for  his  inabilty  to  serve  as  chainaan  (^ 
tlie  general  business  committee.  He  also  presented  to  the  convention  the  apolo- 
gies of  General  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  for  his  inability  to  be  present. 

The  chairmen  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  krt  convention  being  called 
upon  for  their  reports, 

Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  made  explanations  in  reference  to  his  inability 
to  report  as  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  internal  improvements.  He,  however, 
submitted  copies  of  the  documents  drawn  up  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  eommittse 
on  tlie  Pacific  railroad,  and  moved  that  they  be  reforred  to  a  special  committee  of 
one  delegate  from  each  State.  He  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  would,  at  some 
time  during  the  session  of  the  oonvention,  make  a  defonoe  of  commercial  conven- 
tions against  the  unworthy  motives  and  inefficiency  attributed  to  them  by  some 
people,  as  well  as  to  express  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  great  P^idfic 
railroad. 

Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  MisBissippi,  chairman  of  the  committee  en  edoeatioii, 
appointed  by  the  last  convention,  stated  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  make  bis 
report  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Dolbear,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  refer- 
red to  the  general  committee : 

Resolved,  That,f[i  the  opinion  of  this  convention.  Congress  should  make  soeh 
annual  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  or  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Resolved^  That  the  government  of  the  United  Stotet  is  solietted  to  pa&t  tbs 
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ertiblithing  a  qur^nUne. 

Mr.  Sianott,  of  {jottiaiaoa,  oflfored  the  fi>Uowiiig,  which  were  referred  to  the 
oune  oommittee : 

Wliereas,  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  other  southern  States  are  heavily  taxed 
for  the  luoport  of  charitable  institutioDS  for  indigent  sick,  the  sum  appropriated 
beiqg  iMrely  suffident  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  entrance; 
and  whereas,  they  have  been  and  are  still  heavily  taxed  by  the  admission  of  sea- 
men who,  having  lost  or  mislaid  their  protection  papers,  are  thereby  debarred  ad- 
mittance into  the  United  States  marine  hospitals,  for  the  support  of  which  insti- 
tatioDs  the  said  oeamen  pay  a  monthly  tax  to  the  United  States  government, 
thereibre  be  it-- 

Raolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  Congress  the  revision  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  marine  laws  relating  to  the  subject,  providing  for  the  admission  of 
American  seamen  who  may  have  lost  or  mislaid  their  protection  papers,  thereby 
joeventiitf  the  said  penons  becomiiig  a  buiden  upon  the  charitable  institutione  of 
the  Mveral  SUtes. 

Mr.  JenningB,  of  Loaiiiana,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
and  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a  special  conmiittee : 

Whereas,  for  the  past  two  summers  several  of  the  southern  States  have  been 
severslv  visited  bv  that  terrible  scourge  of  humanity,  the  yellow  fever,  tending 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  cripple  the  energies,  impair  the  prospects,  and  affect 
the  commercial  as  well  as  all  other  interests  of  the  country, 

Resolvtdf  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  firm  conviction  of  this  convention  that  all 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  south  of  thirty-three  degrees,  and  those  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  are  bound  by  their 
commercial  interests  and  their  future  prosperity  in  this  Union  of  States,  as  well 
IS  by  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  to  establish,  from  the  Ist  day  of  July  to 
the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  year,  a  rigid  quarantine  in  all  their  seaports, 
and  ordinary  marine  conmiunication  with  the  ocean. 

Raolvedt  That  we  do  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  to  the  active  legislation 
of  the  several  States  here  represented,  and  especially  to  all  the  seacoast  towns, 
that  early  action  during  the  present  season  may  be  taken  thereon. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  N.  R.  Jen* 
nings,  J.  P.  Todd,  J.  L.  Riddell,  and  S.  J.  Peters,  of  Louisiana;  C.  K.  Marshall 
and  N.  D.  Coleman,  of  Miaissippi;  W.  B.  H.  Howard  and  T.  H.  WatU,  of  Ala- 
bama; W.  C.  Dawson  and  J.  H.  Nesbit,  of  Georgia;  H.  McLeod  and  James 
Lowe,  of  Texas,  and  P.  M.  Cohen,  of  South  Carolina. 

Professor  Chilton,  of  Louisiana,  offered  amendments  to  Mr.  Jennings's  resolu- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

Dr.  McGimsey,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  with  a  short 
address  to  the  convention  in  support  of  them : 

Besohed,  That  this  convention  strongly  recommend  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  commission  merchants  of  our  southern  and  southwestern  cities  to  adopt  such 
a  saltern  of  laws  and  re^rulations  as  will  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  practice  here- 
to6re  existing  of  making  advances  to  planters  in  anticipation  of  their  crops,  a 
practice  entirely  at  variance  with  everything  like  safety  in  business  transactions, 
and  tending  directly  to  establish  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  between  the 
DMTchant  slid  planter,  by  bringing  the  latter  into  the  most  abject  and  servile 
bondage. 

Saolvedf  That  this  convention  recommend,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  tliat 
the  planters  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States  patronize  exclusively  our 
home  merchants,  and  that  our  chi|#kbers  of  commerce  and  merchants  generally 
exert  all  their  influence  to  exclude  foreign  agents  and  factors  from  their  respec- 
tiTe  bodies,  and  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  produce  in  any  of  our  southern  and 
■oothwestem  cities. 

Bached  further.  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
nuthem  and  southwestern  States  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penitentiary  qffence  for 
the  planters  to  ask  or  the  merchants  to  make  such  pecuniary  advances. 

General  Huston  opposed  the  resolutions.  He  belonged,  he  said,  to  that  class 
vho  believe  that  the  less  we  are  governed  the  better  it  is  for  us.  He  was  in 
&vor  of  planters  patronizing  the  market  nearest  home,  but  opposed  to  any  legis- 
lation that  should  undertake  to  tell  them  who  they  shall  or  shall  not  deal  with. 

Mr.  Dolbeac,  of  Louisiana,  also  opposed  the  lesolutions  with  some  vehemence. 
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and  moved  that  tlwy  be  laid  on  the  table.    The  motkm  waa  put  to  Tote  and  loat; 

and  then,  on  motion,  the^  were  referred  to  the  general  committee. 

Mr.  Forshey,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  folfowing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
general  committee : 

Whereas,  the  rapidly  growing  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  demands 
a  corresponding  increase  of  warehousing  facilities,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  urge  upon  Congress  the  imoortance  of  extending 
the  port  of  entry  of  New  Orleans  to  the  upper  line  or  limit  or  the  city  of  Jefienoa. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Ivy,  of  New  Orleans,  presented  the  following,  which  were  referred 
to  the  same  committee : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  to  establiih 
a  line  of  steamers  between  this  city  and  Liverpool  or  Bremen,  or  whatever  other* 
European  port  best  justifies  the  enterprise. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  do  recommend  to  Congress  to  establish  a  naval 
depot  or  navy  yard  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  recommend  to  ConffreaB  to  pass  an  act  to  ap- 
propriate annuallv  a  sum  for  the  deepening  of  the  mourn  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

A  recess  was  then  taken,  in  order  to  enable  the  delegates  to  select  a  special 
committee  upon  the  Pacific  railroad.  Upon  reassembling,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  named  as  constituting  said  committee : 

Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  chairman;  Messrs.  J.  S.  Preston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; C.  A.  P.  Johnson,  of  Texas;  W.  D.  Ferguson,  of  Tennessee;  B.  Mussehnin, 
of  Kentucky;  C.  6.  Tounff,  of  Louisiana;  N.  D.  Coleman,  of  MisaisBippi;  <— ^ 
Bovkin,  of  Alabama,  and  Lucius  Lamar,  of  Geoma. 

Mr.  Sandidge,  of  Bossier  parish,  Louisiana,  offered  the  fi>llowing  resolutioo, 
which  was  rererred  to  the  general  committee : 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  opening  of  the  communication  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  wadm 
a  contract  with  the  Mexican  government  of  the  6th  of  February,  1853,  and  reoo|r* 
nized  by  the  treatv  between  said  government  and  that  of  the  United  States,  lati- 
fied  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  as  a  work  eminently  necessary  to  the  commerce  of 
the  two  oceans,  of  great  national  interest,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States,  and  we  recommend  those 
States  most  interested  in  its  beneficial  results  to  extend  toward  it  all  the  aid  axul 
suDport  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  grant* 

Mr.  Estes,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  ofiered  the  following,  which  were  referred 
to  the  same  committee : 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  recommend  to  each  of  the  southern  States  hav- 
ing a  seaport  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  direct  trade  wil^  Europe,  either 
by  exempting  from  taxes,  for  a  limited  time,  the  goods  imported,  or  by  allowin; 
the  importers  an  equivalent  drawback  or  bounty,  or  by  such  other  mode  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  States  may  deem  best. 

Resolved,  That,  to  further  this  great  object,  Congress  be  reconmiended  to  make 
such  appropriations  for  deepening  the  inlets  to  harbors  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Alakuna,  ofiered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to  the 
aune  committee : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  clearing  away  the  obstructions  in  the  Mobile  harbor,  and  that  we  hereby 
memorialize  that  body  to  make  such  appropriation. 

On  motion,  the  convention  then  adjourned. 


COIIERCUL  STATISTICS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Reviewy  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics of  the  detailed  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
other  nations,  running  back  to  the  revolution,  were  furnished, 
which,  in  the  February  number,  were  followed  by  others 
showing  the  values  in  each  year,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage, 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  debts.    The  subject  may  be  con- 
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tiQued  from  the  report  of  the  Treasury  department  just 
issuedi  and  embracing  the  last  commercial  year. 


RniBia. 


COHIEKGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  186>-'§4. 

Domettio         Foreign  Total 

eiportt.         exports.  ezporti. 

^ 1335,521     $145,095  $480,616 


Sweden  and  Norway., 
Swedish  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies. • 

Hamburg 

Ifremen  .•«■••■•••••• 

HoUaad 

Dutch  East  Indies .... 
Dutch  West  Indies... 
Dutch  Guiana 


••••••. 


Belgium 
fii^and. 

Scotland 

Ireland m**** 

Gibraltar. 

Malta 

Hanover 

British  East  Indies 

Oupe  of  Good  Hope 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana. •••••••••• 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Colonies. 


.    1,085,602 

12,741 

87,870 

.       928,924 

.    2,255,519 

•  8,386,077 
.  2,299,710 
.       109,203 

•  371,380 

53,745 

•  3,848,890 
.135,111,708 

•  3,097,662 

•  1,006,017 
.  446,445 
.       148,528 


39,324 

1,124,926 

12,741 

23,547* 

111,417 

34,026 

962,950 

618,761 

2,874,280 

825,901 

9,211,978 

142,956 

2,442,666 

75,573 

184,776 

22,065 

393,445 

7,678 

61,423 

1,158,004 

5,006,894 

5,563,631  140,675,339 

190,336 

3,287,998 

86,485 

1,092,502 

81,327 

527,772 

21,245 

169,773 

Australia 

Falkland  Islands 

Other  British  possessions « 

Prance  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean.  • 

French  West  Indies 

French  G«iiana •• 

French  possessions  in  Afiica.  •  • . 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean. .  •  • 
Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries. .  • 
Manilla  and  Phillippine  Islands. 

Cuba • 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Porta|raI 

Madeutu 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verdes • 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardmia 

Tuscany •.•••• 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports. 

Turkey 

Haytt. 

Mexico •.«••• 

Central  America 

New  Grenada • 

Venezuela .• 

Brazil 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay.  • 


567,193 

292,628 

203,913 

718,096 

4,756,398 

4,693,771 

10,510,373 

2,999,635 


69,219 

7,330 

58,728 

1,153 

153,277 

2,572,383 

6,790,333 

149,444 


636,412 

299,958 

262,641 

719,249 

4,909,675 

7,266,154 

17,300,706 

3,149,079 


Imports^ 

$1,544,235 

47,773 

515,178 

22,590 

8,097 

286,044 

2,322,971 

14,643,927 

1,695,970 

1,041,609 

534,978 

104,236 

3,462,241 

140,388,733 

5,820,469 

229,335 

59,673 

83,695 

5,378,321 

448,903 

288,954 

47,489 

1,126,417 

2,206,021 

6,721,539 

214,202 


29,749,466 

1,218,786 

551,525 

100,148 


978,355 

201,374 

60,502 


30,727,821 

1,420,160 

612,027 

100,833 


1,390,348 

3,212,368 

19,613 

27,852 

8,228,116 

990,886 

127,150 

47,708 

10,030 

30,037 

1,586,327 

246,151 

188,305- 

11,735 

1,697,319 

219,496 

1,880,187 

2,091,870 

250,539 

855,254 

1,131,604 

4,046,857 

450,855 


1,390,348 

31,040 

3,243,408 

804 

20,417 

46,650 

74,502 

323,636 

8,551,752 

60,997 

1,051,883 

23,715 

150,865 

47,708 

440 

10,470 

2,208 

32,245 

165,439 

1,751,766 

13,900 

260,051 

2,020 

.  190,324 

37,082 

48,767 

206,290 

1,903,609 

105,702 

325,198 

329,538 

2,209,725 

1,043,616 

3,135,466 

58.345 

308,884 

82,052 

937,306 

69,279 

1,200,883 

192,384 

4,239,241 

62,102 

512,957 

4  344 
32,892',021 

2,889,372 

161,085 

29,618 

*538'.564 

1,579,074 

39,598 

2,965,282 

17,124,339 

2,850,353 

243,592 

30,007 

21,584 

8,985 

971,728 

959,300 

85,676 

1,152,717 

741,919 

603,114 

2,357,252 

3,463,190 

2,360,422 

1,478,520 

3,072,649 

14,110,387 

457,179 
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exports. 
Aigentine  Repablic  .•••-•  c  ••  •     M58,720 

Cluli 1,942,330 

Peru 651,707 

Ghina 1,293,92S 

Wert  Indies  generally 157,049 

Europe  gener&Uj 5,050 

Asia  ^nerallj •...•••.•.••   

Liberia. .% 

Afiica  ffenerally 1,716,924 

Soath  America  grenerally 47,241 

SouthSea  Islands ~ 886,779 

Ecuador • 

Pontifical  States 

^jrfeemanfl*  •••••••••••••••••••  ••••••••• 

Pacific  Ocean •••- • 

Atlantic  Ocean... • 

Indian  Ocean.  •• 

Japan. .«.•.•.. • 

Ssjidwich  Islands 

Korthwert  Coart 

Uncertain  places 


exportik 

#103,005 

250,929 

33,448 

104,163 


200 


total 

exports. 

(761,735 

2,193,259 

665,155 

1,398,068 

157,049 

.      5,050 

200 


f2,lM,97I 
3,332,167 
1,005.406 

10,506,3S9 


60,730 


88,048 
109,308 
.66,03& 


1,804,972 

156,549 

.  953,815 


1386,560 

235,683 

10,103 

57^34 


1^560 


55,891 


1,560 
*55',89i 


80 

'm.iio 


Total .252,047,806  23,748,514  275,796,320  301,494,094 


Commtne  qfeaeh  StaU  and  Territory, /¥om  Jtdy  1, 1853,  to  June  30,  1854. 


States. 


Poveign  TotslAme*  biAmori'*  Id  foreign 
prodooo.    prodnee.    rfcan  aqd  can  Teasels.  rsMels. 
foreign  pro« 
daoe. 


Maine 

NewHMnpBhire.. 

▼eraont 

Vaisachneetts... 


Connectient 

gewYork 
ew  Jertey 

PennqjrlTania 

I>elavare 

iCaryland 

Blftrict  of  Oolombia . 

Virginia 

Vorth  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ilorida 


$809,010  $2;»9,041  $1,088,85711,828,048 

118  1,081  9T,WT          7,248 

810.078    1,186,168  1445s244        887>278. 

17,805,788.8,042,766  21488,fiQA  80,141,084  18,422,754 

18,985  489,981  808,705      129,217 

18,268  789,575  546,970        16,007 


$6,980,081 
918 


486,046 

721,807 


106,551,740  16,982,906  122,084,646  146,760,948  49,676,990 


2,225 

9,846,810 

80,920 

11,665,250 

87:992 

4,762,218 

891,897 

11,982308 

4,307,675 


2,226  686  8,286 

867,606   10,104,416    12,991,611    8,867,796 
80,920 


$2,881,9$0 
84,Se6 

887,279 

48,668,788 

487,979 

662,977 

196,497,998 

8,9n 

21,809,806 


187,882   11,782,682 

87,992 

4,754,148 

891^97 

12J08   11,996,016 

4,808,875 


1,980 


700 


Loiiieiana . . 
MinlBtlppi . 
Tenneesee.. 
MiBsonri ... 

Ohio 

Kentucky . . 
Michigan.., 

OlinoiB 

Texan 

CalifSorala.. 


8,964,697   ...■■....      8,964,607 

18,911,612   18,911,612 

60,666,587       276,266    60,981,862 


6,061,192 
48,108 
782,189 
214,860 
1,892,958 
188,996 
16,682 
187,828 


766,860      6,78TJ6B8 


••tss 


664,067 
97,778 

818,482 

152,955 
12,447 

687,782 


12,464,089    1,968,066 


1,276318 

812J8i 

1,711J» 

886Sa 

28^ 

126,616 

14488,164 


748,004 


1J580        744,684        656,974      288,106        Ttt^^ 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

OsUfomia,  not  rec*d  hi  time. 

Total 


406,181 
297,046 
762,448 
840,912 
42,797 
80^64 


29,814 


484,495  204,286  

297,046  71,421  7,928 

662,001   1,814,449  126,480  106,948 

187,789    978,661  2,016,877  8,824,087   6,88»,fl4 

120    42,827  48,982    48,992 

80,464  46,641    8,588     

740  104 


904386 
'79344 
281,488 


48,174 
844 


1348,064    1,101,680    8^888387 

258390,870  24,850,194  275,796320  216.876,278  86,117321  804382381 


fMHIfS  OF  fKB  gilTD  STATES. 


TttliL      Bflitotand.  BnroUed.       TotaL 

Idtt 1,418,941  1,806,078  8,884,0» 

1030 l.fiSMll  1,949,748  8,086,454 

IBSl 1,726,807  S,048,1S8  8,772,489 

18&2 1,899,448  9,988,099  4,188,440 

1858 2,108,874  9,808,888  4,407,010 

18B4 9,888,819  9,489,088  4,809,908 


Wkite 

fishery.* 
180,188 
146,016 
181,644 
198,797 
198,908 
181,801 


8teun.«  CoHllBs.*     God       Vt/kn. 


468,894 
695,946 
688,607 
648,940 
614,097 
876,607 


1,780,410 
1,766,796 
1,864,817 
9,006,081 
2,184,266 
9,978,900 


flsbenr.*  fliheiT.* 
'^  ^0  78,806 


42,970 
85,646 
87,476 
109,669 
109,997 
108,194 


66,111 
60,589 
79,948 
60,860 
86,9<1 


Number  and  clau  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States^  and  their 

tonnage: 


Tmaw 


1815 136 

1816 76 

lO lTaa«*»«  •••••••••••••  v4 

1818 53 

1819 53 

1820 21 

1821 43 

1822 64 

1823 55 

1824 56 

1825 56 

1886 71 

iDsr f  •••••••••••••••••••  wO 

1828 73 

1829 44 

1830 S5 

1831 72 

1832 132 

1833 144 

1834 98 

1835 25 

1836 93 

1837 ^ 67 

1838 66 

1839 83 

1840 97 

1841 114 

1842 116 

1848 58 

1844 73 

1845 124 

1846 100 

1847 151 

1848 254 

1849 198 

1860 247 

1851 211 

1852 255 

1853 269 

1854 334 


I 


50 
65 


87 
164 
168 
174 


i  ^1 

II 


I 
J 


224  681      274 1,314 

122  781      424 1,403 

86  559      394 1,073 

85  428      332 898 

82  473      242 850 

60  301      152 534 

89  248      127 507 

131  260      168 623 

127  260  165       15       622 

156  377  166       26       781 

197  538  168       35       994 

187  482  227       45    1,012 

153  464  241        38       934 

108  474  196       33       884 

68  485  145       43       785 

56  403  116       87       637 

95  416  94       34        711 

143  568  122      100    1,065 

169  625  185       65    1,188 

94  497  180       68       937 

301  100 


72  507 

79  501 

89  439 

109  378 

101  310 
91 


444   164 
168 


153 
122 
224 
157 
273  404 
34  138  173 
47   204   279 


124 
135 

90 

125 

64 

78 


342 
576   355 


148  623 

117  547 

65  522 

79  584 

95  681 

112  661 


701   547 
370 


290 
326 
267 
394 


507 
890 
949 
898 
858 
872 
762 
137  1,021 
79  482 
163  766 
163  1,038 
225  1,420 
198  1,598 
175  1,851 
208  1,547 
159  1,360 
233  1,367 
259  1,444 
271  1,710 
281  1,774 


t 


154,624  39 

131,668  04 

86,393  37 

82,421  20 

79,817  86 

47,784  01 

55,856  01 

75,346  93 

75,007  57 

90,939  00 

114,997  25 

126,438  36 

104,342  67 

98,375  58 

77,098  65 

58,094  24 

85,962  68 

144,539  16 

161.626  36 
118,330  37 

46,238  52 

113.627  49 
122,987  22 
113,135  44 
120,989  34 
118,309  23 
118,893  71 
129,083  64 

63,617  77 
103,537  29 
146,018  02 
188,203  93 
243,732  67 
318,075  54 
256,577  47 
272,218  54 
298,203  60 
351,493  41 
425,572  49 
535,616  01 


•iDctaded  In  total* 
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OUS  flUtf  STATES  UB  TIB  AUZ0Hr~m.  JL 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  that  an  Etiropean  population 
should  have  been  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  for 
centuries.  And  if  we  consult  the  narratives  of  travellers  and 
notes  of  actual  settlers  for  years  long  past,  they  teach  us  that 
the  climate,  soil,  timber,  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  not 
such  as  to  encourage  the  laboring  white  man.  We  find  less 
industry  among  the  whites  of  the  present  day  than  was  known 
among  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  at  their  first  settlement 
A  large  number  of  whites  have  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  and  proceeded  to  the  south  temperate  zone.  Spain, 
France,  and  Portugal  have  been  drained  of  some  surplus  papu- 
lation by  Chili,  South  BrazQ,  and  the  Argentine  confederation. 

The  ejcperience  of  a  single  India-rubber-gatherer  aflfords 
ample  evidence  that  the  Amazon  valley  has  not  remained 
almost  a  wilderness  for  ages  by  mere  accident,  but  firom  phy- 
sical causes,  which  drove  the  white  man  to  the  coast  and  to 
the  mountains. 

Along  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amazon  it  is  the  most  delight- 
ful country  for  the  blacks.  They  leave  the  heated  sandy  path 
through  the  desert  of  Africa  and  paddle  their  canoes  on  the 
warmest  river  roads  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

In  the  gulf  States  of  our  Union  the  laboring  white  man  may 
follow  the  plough  under  a  temperate  climate,  cultivate  the 
earth  scientifically  with  his  own  hands,  work  at  the  loom  or 
the  anvil,  tend  herds  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and 
reap  from  lands  yet  undeveloped  the  bread  and  potato  crops. 

The  most  laborious  life  of  man  is  that  of  war.  It  was  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  these  States  who  first  dropped  their  profes- 
sions, occupations,  and  trades,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and 
marched  by  day  and  night  through  dangers  and  harassing  dif- 
ficulties into  the  heart  of  the  enemy*8  country. 

When  New  Orleans  was  threatened  by  a  powerful  British 
force  white  men  dug  the  trenches,  placed  the  cotton  bales,  and 
handled  firearms  successfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi. Again,  we  find  the  wild  aborigines  have  been  sub- 
dued by  the  more  intelligent  race. 

A  navigable  river  flowing  through  parallels  of  latitude,  bear- 
ing on  its  bosom  productions  of  tne  oanks,  is  the  most  econo- 
mical way  for  the  transportation  of  articles  of  trade.  Plank 
and  macadamized  roads  and  canals  pay  toll,  but  the  railways, 
so  expensive  to  the  builders,  only  pay  freight  and  passage 
money. 

New  England  railroads  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  those 
States^  into  New  York  on  the  west  and  Canada  on  the  north— 
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both  rivals,  and  neither  possessing  an  extensive  agricultural 
inland  district  of  country.  The  system  of  railroads  there  is 
nearly  completed,  and  the  farming  resources  may  be  said  to 
be  already  developed. 

PennsylvaDia  has  stretched  her  iron  arm  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Ohio  river,  forming  a  Unk  in  that  great  chain  of  rail- 
road through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  connect- 
ing Philadelphia  with  St.  Louis;  thus  making  a  gigantic  stride. 
Two  more  like  and  they  will  have  crossed  the  continent. 

Next  to  the  Pennsylvanians  the  Georgians  come  on  the  track. 
They  have  worked  manfully  within  a  few  years,  and  in  the 
race  for  the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  ahead, 
reaching  the  southern  Atlantic  States.  With  one  arm  in  Ala- 
bama to  link  with  that  chain  which  may  soon  be  completed  be- 
tween Savannah  and  Vicksburg,  the  other  is  stretched  towards 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  pomted  in  a  fair  way  to  rival  the 
northern  roads  in  the  trade  at  tne  head  of  the  "Father  of  Waters." 

Florida,  as  a  gulf  State,  has  great  advantages  in  her  front 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  a  vast,  rich,  and  productive  country  to 
the  west. 

Suppose  the  projected  railroad  from  Austin  city  to  Jackson- 
ville was  built ;  how  much  would  it  enhance  the  value  of  pro- 
perty and  benefit  the  interest  of  the  statesman,  the  planter, 
the  merchant,  the  manufactmer,  or  the  artisan  ? 

Internal  improvements  concentrate  our  population,  give 
strength  and  security  to  our  frontiers,  develop  the  resources 
of  our  own  soil,  and  spread  the  wings  of  commerce  over  the 
broad  ocean  and  distant  inland  seas. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  build 
emporiums  at  as  many  points  on  the  sea  shore  as  possible. 
We  are  not  wedded  to  the  idea  that  there  is  to  be  but  one 
commercial  metropolis  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  continent, 
but  believe  the  time  will  come  when  each  State  having  seaboard 
will  have  its  own  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries.  There 
is  mineral  wealth  in .  our  gulf  States,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  gold  of  California  and  the  silver  of  Mexico  will  be 
received  on  this  side  by  a  road  through  El  Paso  Gap. 

After  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Perry  opened  the  new 
era  in  the  commercial  world,  "  so  cheering  to  the  christian 
statesman,"  his  vessels  returned  home  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Leaving  Hon^-Kong  the  Mississippi 
steamed  to  Japan,  Sandwich  Islanos,  and  San  Francisco  in 
forty-three  days'  run. 

The  transit  by  railroad  firom  San  Francisco  to  Jackson* 
vUle,  in  Florida,  could  be  made  in  ten  days,  thence 
to  Liverpool  m  fourteen  days.    The  journey,  then,  from  Hong- 
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Kong  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  the  southern  route,  m^ht  be 
accomplished  in  sixty-three  days. 

It  is  wrong  to  excite  the  imagination  by  reports  of  large 
lumps  of  gold,  diamonds,  and  gum-elastic,  said  to  be  some- 
where in  the  Amazonian  wilderness,  where  the  climate  is 
sickly  and  where  the  abori^nes  are  savage  and  warlike,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  beautiful  tigers  and  enormous  boa-coo* 
strictors. — National  Iniettigencer. 

Tallahassbb,  jAmrARY  1,  1855. 

COHUIGS  OF  PUROB. 

With  France  the  United  States  conduct  a  larger  commerce 
than  with  any  other  European  power  except  Great  Britain. 
Before  the  revolution  it  was  litde  or  nothing.  The  treaty  of 
alliance  of  1778  did  not  produce  that  close  commercial  affinity 
which  was  anticipated. 

The  French  West  Indies  were  governed  by  the  same  illiberal 

Solicy  as  the  English.  The  latter  was  willing  that  the  United 
tates  should  have  the  product  of  the  plantations  if  her  own 
vessels  could  carry  them,  but  France  monopolized  these  produc- 
tions to  herself,  though  willing  that  the  island  should  be  supplied 
by  America  with  what  she  could  not  herself  supply.  During 
the  wars  of  Europe  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  out 
free  trade  with  the  French  colonies,  and  this  trade  was  offered 
to  be  guarantied  to  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  by  a 
new  compact  the  islands  were  guarantied  to  France.  The 
proposal  was  declined. 

xhe  commerce  of  the  Um'ted  States  with  France  and  de- 
pendencies shows  as  follows : 

Imports  frttfli       Sxportsto  Lnportofron       Xsporlito 

Tean.  Frftnce.  trance.  Tears.  Prance.  Wnnct. 


1795 iS0,388,017  #19,653,635 

1800 9,644,333   5,163,833 

1805 21,072,747 

1810 137,630 

1821 6,900,981  6,474,718 


1830 #8,240,885  111,806,238 

1840 17,908,127  92,349,154 

1850 27,636,265  20,183,094 

1853 33,525,999  27,044,479 

1854 35,972,396  39,860  841 


The  annexed  remarks  from  the  United  States  Economist 
treat  with  historical  wideness,  and  states,  in  detail,  the  whole 
subject  of  French  commerce  with  all  the  world. 


IglCUL  COHOTIfcCT. 

Imports.  Exports.  Total.  ImpoKs.  Kzports.  Total. 


18M....  1^,000,000  1,180,000,000  9/187,000,000 

1647....  I,847,000,p00  1,871,000,000  9,014,000,000 

1618....     808,000,000  1,158,000,000  8,016,000,000 

1648....  1,148,000,000  1^488,000,000  9,606,000,000 

1880....  1,174,000,000  1,681,000,000  9,706,000,000 

18S1....  1,167,700,000  l.OaO/MKMWO  9,781,700,000 

1868....  1,488,400,000  1,081,000,000  8418i400,000 

18B1...  1,71«,MMN0  1,904,800,000  9,081,040,000 


070,(NXM)00  801,000,000  lj887/M04IP 

666,000,000  884,00MS  1,880,000^ 

780,000,000  1,069,000^000  9^9«OOQ,O00 

771,900,000  1,884,000,000  1,864»000,QOO 

188,900,000  1,904,600,000  lW600>0» 

1,101,00^000  1,461,186,000  ^^S^jSS 
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By  thifl  retnniy  wbicb  shows  the  whole  inward  and  ontward 
commerce  of  France,  according  to  official  valuations  fixed  in 
1826,  and  which  therefore  represent  relative  quantities  rather 
than  values,  it  appears  that  the  revolution  gave  a  great  check 
to  the  importations,  but  through  the  bounties  of  the  provincial 
government,  accelerated  the  exports  of  French  goods.  The 
special  trade,  or  that  which  embraces  imports  for  French  con- 
sumption,  and  exports  of  French  articles  only,  was,  it  appears* 
more  powerfully  affected  them  the  general  commerce.  The 
imports  for  French  consumption  declined  nearly  one  half  in 
the  year  of  the  revolution,  and  have,  under  the  empire,  nearly 
doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  did  not  materially 
decrease  in  that  year,  and  have  since  increased  80  per  cent., 
while  the  general  commerce  increased  but  little,  until  the  re- 
turn of  confidence  after  the  coup  ^etax.  The  general  conster- 
nation and  desire  to  sell,  in  1847,  accelerated  the  exports,  which 
were  further  impelled  by  the  ten  per  cent,  bounty  on  exports 
by  (he  government.  The  proceeds  of  sales  were  generally 
hoarded  instead  of  being  invested  in  produce  for  manufacture 
or  goods  for  consumption.  The  transit  trade  across  France 
does  not  appear  to  have  recovered  so  rapidly.  It  was  a$ 
follows  :^- 


Sspttrtf.  ToiaL 

1847 ^ 367,000,000       260,000,000  647,000,000 

184a 306,000,000       319,000,000  625,000,000 

1851 377,000,000       390,000,000  767,000,000 

1853 509,100,000       376,200,000  835,300,000 

1853 655,790,000       529,464,000  1,085,250,000 

The  result  shows  very  favorably  for  the  revival  of  confi- 
dence in  France  under  the  empire.  The  severe  bfow  which 
the  anarchists,  who  called  themselves  republicans,  gave  to 
security  of  property  and  the  rights  of  labor,  caused  industrial 
i&terchanges  to  shnnk  vrithin  a  very  narrow  limit.  The  con- 
fidenoe  imparted  by  the  rule  of  the  emperor,  whose  style  of 
government  seems  suited  to  French  tastes,  has  caused  the  trade 
of  France  to  stand  80  per  cent,  high^  in  1853  than  in  1848. 

Not  only  did  the  industry  and  commerce  of  France  hail  in 
the  government  of  Napoleon  the  conviction  of  security,  but 
diey  also  recognized  in  him  a  ruler  deeply  imbued  with  those 
commercial  principles  to  the  application  of  which,  since  1842, 
England  undoubtedly  owes  the  prosperity  which  she  has  en- 
joyed during  the  last  13  years.  The  long  peace  which  has 
been  maintamed  since  lol5  has  given  to  the  commercial 
principle  in  France  a  development  which  enables  it  to  triumpit 
over  the  old  military  element  which  was  carried  to  such  ex* 
oess  under  die  first  Napoleon.   It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
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the  government  of  the  present  emperor  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  adapting  the  commercial  policy  of  France  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  commercial  age ;  but  he  comes  to  the  throne  under 
peculiar  disadvantages  in  that  respect.  The  free  trade  senti- 
ments which  had  possessed  the  governments  on  both  sides  the 
channel,  after  the  American  war,  and  which  led  to  the  short-lived 
free  trade  treaties  between  England  and  France,  and  the  latter 
country  and  the  United  States,  were  swept  away  before  the 
fierce  national  animosities  that  sprung  up  with  the  revolution, 
wheHi  France,  durmg  25  years,  contended  single  handed  with 
Europe.  The  continental  s^rstem  of  the  first  Napcdeon  was, 
probably,  one  of  the  necessities  of  his  positicm,  ana  it  failed  as 
•all  such  projects  must  faiL  The  manufacturing  industry  of 
France  could  not  prosper  when  there  was  no  power  to  pur- 
chase its  products.  If  the  million  of  French  conscripts  wtiich 
filled  the  marching  columns  of  the  empire,  had  been  at  their 
agricultural  homes,  producing  wealth,  there  would  have  been 
a  demand  for  manufactures  that  would  inevitably  have  stimu- 
lated home  production  better  than  any  government  action.  The 
youth  of  France  were  kept  in  arms ;  prejudice  against  enemies' 
goods  existed  through  more  than  a  6[eneration.  No  govern- 
ment since  has  been  sufficiently  enlightened  or  strong  enough 
to  change  the  policy.    The  present  emperor  represents  the 

§lory  ot  the  empire,  but  he  also  represents  that  sentiment  of 
efiance  that  possessed  France  under  the  first  Napoleon. 
France  now  has  need  of  that  commercial  fireedom  without 
which  there  can  be  no  progress ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  advances 
in  that  direction  with  the  exceeding  caution  that  the  case  and  his 
own  position  requires.  Nevertheless  he  does  advance :  prohibi- 
tions are  removed,  and  duties  modified.  The  harvests  of  France, 
last  year,  were  short  to  a  degree  that  has  heretofore  not  foiled 
to  cause  the  greatest  disasters.  The  prompt  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment averted  the  peril,  and  with  the  return  of  abundance 
new  impulse  is  given  to  industry  by  the  removal  of  old  restric- 
tions. When  the  commerce  of  France  shall  have  attained, 
what  it  has  hitherto  never  enjoyed,  perfect  security  and  free- 
dom, the  world  will  be  benefitted  by  its  development. 
]  The  imports  of  the  year  are  valued  at  $326,200,000;  the 
pxports  $373,200,000.  Of  the  former  $220,600,000  were 
taken  for  home  consumption,  and  of  the  latter  $272,600,000 
represented  French  produce.  The  transit  trade  of  the  empire, 
t.  e.  the  business  of  distributing  the  products  of  other  Stales* 
if;  thus  made  of  the  large  value  of  $226,600,000.  The  gene- 
ral comparison  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  1853,  com* 
bined  with  the  year  18^2,  shows  a  g^n  to  the  trade  of  Istf 
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year  of  $76,600>000.  The  value  of  breadstnffi  imported  in 
1853  amounted  $19,200,000,  against  only  $1,000,000  in  1853, 
and  $800,000  in  1851.  In  1851  the  country  distributed  to 
other  states,  England  being  the  principal,  $19,000,000  in 
breadstufis ;  last  year  only  ^,800,000.  The  actual  consump- 
tion of  foreign  breadstuns  by  France  in  1853  was  therefore 
$13,370,000;  while  in  1851  the  net  export  was  $18,600,000; 
but  even  with  this  drawback,  the  empire  presents  the  extra- 
ordinary accumulated  wealth  in  the  trade  of  the  year,  of  $52,-* 
000,000.  The  commercial  policy  of  France  is  justly  com- 
{^ained  of  by  English  writers  on  political  economy  as  a  restric- 
tive one,  as  ours  was  complained  of  from  the  same  quarter 
until  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1856.  The  balance  sheet 
in  one  case,  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th  June  last,  pre- 
sents from  page  384  of  the  last  treasury  report  on  the  finances 
the  following  contrast  with  France : 

Products  of  other  DoiMttio  prodotli 

""^1  ooaniaied.  exported. 


France ^ (230,600,000  |273,600,000 

United  States 251,071,352  213,417,697 

Of  the  domestic  industry  of  France  represented  in  the  colunm 
of  exports,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  several  of  the 
leading  branches : 

1868.  1898. 

Silk&brics ^ #45,200,000  |57,600,000 

Cottoni 30,900,000  32,800,000 

WooUeiw 25,609,000  29,200,000 

linens ~ 6,000,000  6,800,000 

Oloyesandhosieirv 47,00,000  9,000,000 

Wines 17,000,000  15,150,000 


SAFETY  OP  8TEAHER8  AT  8EA.-BT  COMMODORE  PERRY. 

My  Dbab  Sir  :  A  copy  of  yonr  printed  circular,  bearing 
date  the  Ist  ultimo,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  and  as  it  is 
possible  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  construction  and 
eouipment  of  ocean  steamers,  and  more  particularly  those 
of  the  navy,  may  enable  me  to  offer  some  useful  suggestions 
upon  the  points  referred  to  in  that  communication,  and  being 
now  a  passenger  in  a  sister  ship  of  the  unfortunate  Arctic,  I 
may  venture  the  more  confidently  to  express  my  opinions 
upon  the  subject,  basing  my  remarks  upon  the  character  and 
((ualities  of  this  ship,  and  assuming  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific are  in  all  respects  her  equal. 

I  may  premise,  then,  by  saying,  that  with  respect  to  per- 
fection of  vessel  and  engines,  and  the  attention  and  skill  with 
which  both  are  managed,  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements 
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for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  passengers,  nothing 
more  could  reasonably  be  desired ;  and  it  only  remains  to  in* 
quire  whether  any  further  precautionary  measures  may  be 
adopted  to  give  greater  security  to  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
and  crews.  To  this  question  I  remark  that,  in  my  opinion, 
further  means  can  and  otight  to  be  resorted  to* 

As  to  the  route  to  be  taken  in  the  respective  passages 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that,  as  the 
commanders  of  these  vessels  are  alike  aistinguished  for  their 
nautical  skill  and  experience,  they  should  be  considered  the 
best  judges  upon  this  point;  though  many  might  be  inclined 
to  prefer,  as  a  general  rule,  the  track  south  of  the  Virgin 
Rocks. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  additional  precautions  to  be 
recommended?  I  reply,  that,  irrespective  of  one  of  the 
leading  objects  which  have  hitherto  influenced  the  directors 
both  of  the  American  and  English  lines  of  mail  steamers  ply- 
ing between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  (a  most  active  rivalry  <f 
vpeedj)  I  would  suggest  a  uniform  system  of  a  safe  mammm 
presswre  of  steamy  to  be  graduated  downward  at  the  discretion 
of  the  commanders.  By  such  a  rule  an  immense  saving  of 
fuel  would  be  gained,  and  the  overworking  of  the  vessel  and 
engines  prevented;  nor  would  the  passages  be  generally 
lengthened  more  than  twelve,  or  at  most,  twenty-four  hours — 
in  some  instances  they  would  not  be  at  all  prolonged — while 
in  every  case  they  would  be  accomplished  with  greater  cei> 
tainty  and  consequent  safety.  Therefore,  let  the  rivalry 
henceforward  consist  in  transportmg  passengers  with  all  rea- 
sonable speed,  but  with  entire  safety  and  comfort,  the  unavcud- 
able  casualties  of  the  sea,  of  course,  excepted. 

Each  ship  should  have  more  large  Doats — as  many,  in 
truth,  as  can  be  carried  outside — ^ready  for  lowering,  and 
ia  those  parts  from  whence  they  could  be  conveniently 
launched. 

Francis's  metallic  life-boats  are  dbcidsdlt  to  bb 
preferred. 

An  organization  should  be  established  which  would  bring 
into  useful  employment,  in  times  of  danger,  every  individual 
in  the  ship,  passen&^ers  as  well  as  those  composing  the  crew. 
This  organization  should  embrace  a  perfect  system  of  equip- 

Eing,  manning,  provisioning,  and  lowering  or  launching  the 
oats,  and  of  assigning  to  each  one  a  station  in  all  cases  of 
running  on  shore,  of  serious  collision,  and  especially  in  the 
event  of  fire  at  sea— a  catastrophe  equally  to  be  dreaded,  and 
always  to  be  guarded  against  by  every  possible  care  and  pre<- 
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caution.  Yoar  early  knowledge  of  naval  life  vnH  inform  yon 
how  easily  and  simply  such  arrangements  can  be  perfected. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  as  many  boats  as  can  be  con- 
veniently carried,  which  in  passenger  ships  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  rarely,  if  ever,  capable  of  accomodating  all  who  may 
embark  in  these  vessels,  and  hence  the  usual  rush  of  all  to 
this  inadequate  resort,  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  fellow-pas- 
senger— Mr.  Henry  Evans,  of  New  Bedford — that  the  saloon 
or  promenade  deck  of  this  and  other  ships  might  be  so  altered, 
and  in  new  ships  constructed,  to  be  made  available  as  rafts 
for  saving  great  numbers  of  people. 

I  concur  fully  with  Mr.  Evans  in  the  practicability  of  his 
plan,  and  have  suggested  some  fitments  to  give  additional 
strength  and  buoyancy  to  the  rafts,  without  inconveniencing 
the  deck. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  character  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  Mr.  Collins  and  his  associate  directors,  I  feel  weU 
assured  that  everything  will  be  cheerfully  done  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  community ;  indeed,  there  is  no  one 
more  competent  than  Mr.  Collins  himself  to  decide  upon 
measures  tending  to  the  greatest  safety  of  the  ships  under  his 
management ;  and  I  should  not  now  put  forth  any  sugges- 
tions of  my  own  did  I  not  suppose  they  would  be  kindly 
received. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  in  all  respects  apply,  and  with 

E eater  force,  to  sail  ships  employed  in  carrying  large  num- 
rs  of  passengers. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  friend  and  obe- 
dient servant, 

M.  C.  PERRY. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Boston. 

NOTBS. 

There  should  be  in  each  vessel  carrying  passengers  two 
printed  station  bills — one  .for  occasions  of  fire,  and  the  other 
to  be  put  in  operation  in  case  of  disasters,  when  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  take  to  the  boats. 

These  should  be  printed  in  blank,  and  contain  as  many 
pumbers  as  there  would  probably  be  souls  on  board,  say 
from  1  to  400,  to  be  filled  up  anew  at  the  commencement  m 
each  passage. 

First*  The  oflRcers  and  crew  should  have  their  stations  as- 
signed to  them,  which  should  only  be  changed  by  changes  in 
the  crew,  growiog  oat  of  discharges,  new  enlistments,  &e; 


The  remstiniog  numbers  should  be  filled*  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  inserting  the  names  of  passengers. 

To  each  number,  or  series  of  numbers,  certain  specific  du- 
ties are  to  be  assigned ;  and  to  make  those  duties  fsdling  upon 
passengers  more  appropriate  to  their  habits  and  calling,  they 
should  themselves  oe  allowed  to  select  their  own  num&rs,  to 
be  arranged  on  the  first  da^  of  the  passage,  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  each  person  immediately  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  auties  and  responsibilities  which  he  has  thus 
assumed. 

The  nautical  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Baltic  consists  ex- 
clusively of  purser  and  surgeon,  of  one  captain,  six  mates, 
four  quartermasters,  twenty  seamen,  and  two  boys.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  complement  is  made  up  of  those  composing 
the  departments  of  the  engineer  and  steward. 

She  ouffht  not  to  carry  less  than  ten  large  boats,  six  of 
which  at  me  davits.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  to  man  all  these 
boats  the  services  of  men  from  these  two  departments,  as  also 
the  most  active  of  the  passengers,  would  be  reauired.  Thus, 
the  latter  would  be  employed  m  aiding  to  save  memselves  and 
the  women  and  children ;  and  hence  the  expediency  of  a  pre- 
vious understanding  of  their  respective  stations. 

Supposing  that  this  ship  should  have  ten  boats.  These 
would  safely  carry  300  persons,  with  ten  days  provision  of 
bread  and  water,  oars,  mast,  sails.  Sec.  On  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Baltic  she  has  bad  on  board  as  many  as  385  per- 
sons ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  large  a  number  could 
not  be  accomodated  in  the  boats,  but  those  excluded  might 
find  room  and  equal  safety  on  the  proposed  rafts. 

Now  let  us  speak  of  the  requisite  equipment  of  the  boats 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  provisioned. 

Each  boat  should  be  numbered,  and  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing enumerated  articles: 

Rudders,  oars,  boat-books,  double  painters,  (one  long,) 
mast,  yard  and  sail,  two  buckets,  two  lanterns,  with  a  supply 
of  candles  and  matches,  one  compass,  a  quadrant,  and  a  orief 
epitome  containing  the  simplest  rules  and  tables  for  obtaining 
the  latitude  by  altitudes  oi  the  sun  and  north  star ;  a  smaU 
canvas  bag  containing  hatchet,  hammer,  and  nails,  a  yard 
of  canvas,  ten  fathoms  of  ratlin  stuff,  palm  and  needles,  some 
twine  and  spun  yarn,  two  pliable  tarpaulins,  as  also  a  piece  <n 
white  muslin  for  a  signal. 

It  would  probably  be  better  that  no  other  food  than  bread 
and  water  be  put  in  the  boats.  All  the  bread,  and  at  least 
half  the  water,  to  be  contained  in  air  and  water-tight  tin 
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cases ;  those  for  water  holding  each  a  pint,  and  for  bread  one 
pound — the  biscuit  lo  be  made  of  a  size  to  suit  the  diameter 
of  the  cases.  These  cases,  together  with  ihe  quadrant,  com- 
pass, lantern  and  candles,  and  canvas  bag  with  its  contents, 
might  be  conveniently  kept,  at  all  times,  at  sea,  in  the  air- 
boxes  at  the  after,  or  both  ends  of  the  boat — ^these  boxes  being 
fitted  with  a  water-tight  screw-plate  at  the  top,  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  mag- 
azine tanks  used  in  the  navy.  The  remsiinder  of  the  water 
might  be  carried  in  eight-gallon  kegs  or  breakers — ^the  most 
convenient  size  for  stowing  under  the  thwarts. 

For  each  person  there  should  be  provided  five  pounds  of 
biscuit  in  tin  cases,  and  two  gallons  of  water.  These  quanti- 
ties, if  properly  husbanded  and  regularly  served,  would  sus- 
tain life,  without  any  very  extraordinary  suffering,  for  ten  days 
or  more. 

The  arrangements  for  those  resorting  to  the  rafts  should  be 
made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Cost  of  providing  the  above-mentioned  supplies  for  ten 
boats  and  three  hundred  persons : 

40  breakers,  at  $1  60  each $60 

10  compasses,  at  $3  00  each 30 

10  quadrants,  at  $4  00  each 40 

10  epitomes,  at  10  cents 1 

1,500  pounds  biscuits,  at  6  cents,  and  cases 95 

Water  cases,  and  other  small  articles.  ..n. •-••     60 

Total  cost 286 


A  nSSGHANT  OF  THE  OIB  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  EvBRBTT,  in  his  memoir  of  the  late  Peter  C-  BrookSv 
esq.,  just  published  in  the  Genealogical  Register,  states  that 
Mr.  B.  abstained,  as  a  general  rule,  from  speculative  invest- 
ments. His  maxim  was,  "that  the  whole  value  of  wealth 
consisted  in  the  personal  independence  which  it  secured,  and 
be  was  never  inchned  to  put  that  good  once  won  again  at  hazard 
in  the  mere  quest  of  extraordinary  additions  lo  his  superfluity." 
He  never  made  purchases  of  unproductive  real  estate  on  a 
calculation  of  ftiture  enhanced  value.  He  never  directly  or 
indirectly  took  more  than  legal  interest.  He  could  have 
doubled  his  immense  fortune  had  he  been  willing  to  violate 
this  rule.  It  is  mentioned  that  he  believed  and  oflen  said  that, 
in  ^  long  ruUi  six  per  cent  is  as  much  as  the  bare  use  of 
money  is  worth  in  this  country.    It  was  another  of  his  prin- 
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ciples  neTer  himself  to  borrow  money.  What  he  could  not 
compass  by  present  means  was  to  bim  interdicted*  It  is 
doubtful  whetner,  with  but  a  tingle  exception,  Mr.  BaooKs' 
name  was  ever  subscribed  to  a  note  of  hand.  He  shunned 
every  transactioni  however  brilliant  the  promise  of  future  gain, 
which  required  the  use  of  borrowed  means.  Mr.  Everett 
well  remarks :  "  The  bold  spirit  of  modem  enterprise  will 
deride  as  narrow-minded  so  cautious  a  maxim ;  but  the  vast 
numbers  of  individuals  and  families  annually  ruined  by  its  non* 
observance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heaveo-ciaring  immorah'ties 
so  often  brought  to  light,  to  which  men  are  temmed  in  their  too 
great  haste  to  be  rich,  go  far  to  justify  Mr.  ^books*  course. 
It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  aggregate,  as  much  property 
is  lost  and  sacrificed  in  the  United  States  by  the  abuse  of 
credit  as  is  gained  by  its  legitimate  use.  With  respect  to  the 
moral  mischiefs  resulting  from  some  of  the  prevailing  habits 
of  our  buisness  community — ^the  racking  cares  and  the  corro- 
ding uncertainties,  the  mean  deceptions  and  the  measureless 
frauds  to  which  they  sometimes  lead — language  is  inadequate 
to  do  justice  to  the  notorious  and  appalling  truth." 


COHSRCIAL  FR06IES8  OF  8T.  PAUL,  HINNESPTl. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation,  showing  the  grand  result 
of  the  business  of  St.  Paul  in  1854 : 

Groceries.'. f96,500  fd44,500 

Groceriei ,  dry  goods,  and  dealers  in  Indian  goods 152,000  450 ,000 

Liquors 7,500  53,000 

Jewelry,  clocks,  &c 6,500  23,000 

Hardware,  iron,  &c 43,000  85,000 

Books,  stationery,  &c 21,000  50,000 

Dry  goods 115,000  251,000 

Fancy  good 4,000  15,000 

Confectionery,  fruits,  &c 5,000  15,000 

Druggists 37,000  99,000 

Furniture 8,000  41,000 

Auction  and  commission 90,000 

Tailors' and  clothing  establishments 59,000  148,000 

Stoves,  tin-ware,  &c 57,000  99,000 

Shoe  dealers  and  manufacturers 37,000  90,000 

Saddlery,  harness  manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  leather. .  8,400  28,000 

Forwarding  and  commission  merchants 489 , 000 

Bankers 3,556,008 

express 3,158 

657,400    5,799,300 

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  will  show  what  St.  Paul  is  in 
its  mercantile  capacity,  and  what  manner  of  growth  it  has  had 
since  1849,  when  its  entire  business  amounted  to  about 
$131,000  only. 
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The  importance  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  eommardal  point,  was 
very  early  ascertained.  P.  Chouteau,  jr.,  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
bad  been  among  the  first  to  erect  here  a  warehoase,  and  as  it 
soon  became  an  indisputable  fact  that  at  thispoint  was  the 
head  of  navigation,  the  real  business  of  the  Territory,  both 
from  the  interior  and  below,  began  to  centre  rapidly  and 
acquire  a  firm  stand  here.  Merchant  after  merchant  threw 
open  the  doors  of  newly  erected  stores — ^the  levee  was  crowded 
with  the  goods  brought  to  fill  them,  and  from  the  country  all 
about  came  a  still  increasing  demand  for  supplies.  A  business 
man,  then,  kept  everything  m  his  store — dry  goods,  hardware, 
groceries,  liquors,  fancy  goods,  and,  in  fact,  a  little  of  every- 
thing to  gratify  every  want. 

As  a  class  they  were  hard  working,  and  industriously  at- 
tentive to  their  business,  and  they  did  their  work  with  their 
own  hands.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  cut  wood  or  haul 
water,  or,  in  case  of  business  being  slack,  to  turn  their  hands 
to  whatever  of  proper  occupation  ofiered. 

Trade  grew  apace,  and,  with  the  coming  in  of  immigrants, 
the  limits  of  the  town  increased.  Energy  and  perseverance 
were  visible  everywhere.  No  one  was  idle,  for  labor  was  in 
demand,  and  too  well  rewarded  to  be  slighted.  The  forest 
fell  away  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  its  stead  rose  the  humble 
homes  of  honest  mdustry.  Every  saw-mill  in  the  Territory, 
had  all  their  supply  been  sent  here,  could  not  have  furnished 
suflBcient  lumber  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  desired  to 
build.  Stores  and  dwellings  were  erected  and  finished  with 
all  the  rapidity  that  unremitted  industrv  could  gain;  and 
where  one  day  the  passer-by  saw  a  pile  of  boards,  and  studding 
and  scantling,  if  he  passed  that  way  the  next,  was  pretty  sure 
to  see  the  frame  of  a  small  edifice  up,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
that  might  be  certain  that  it  was  inhabited. 

Later  still,  these  temporary  edifices  have  given  way  to 
stronger  and  more  durable  ones.  Wealth  has  poured  in;  and 
where  five  years  ago  there  was  a  virgin  soil  and  a  noble  forest, 
a  proud  cit^  stretches  out,  holding  within  its  limits  all  the 
elements  of  refined  civilization.  Churches  have  been  built, 
and  the  Sabbath  bell  sounds  forth  from  above  more  than  one  house 
of  God.  School  houses  have  been  established,  and  hundreds 
of  children  are  in  attendance  upon  them.  Costly  edifices  of 
stone  and  brick  have  been  erected,  indicating  that  both  taste 
and  wealth  are  here.  The  loud  scream  of  the  steam  whistle 
rises  so  frequently  upon  the  air  as  to  be  disregarded,  almost, 
except  by  those  specially  interested  in  the  coming  of  steam- 
boats.    The  streets  are  filled  with  teams  from  the  country, 
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bringing  in  produce  or  taking  away  supplies.  Store  afier 
store  has  been  enlarged  to  meet  tfae  increasing  demands  of 
business ;  and  the  year  1854  sees  tfae  city  of  Saint  Paul  rich, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  with  the  certainty  that  she  is  as  yet 
but  fairly  entered  upon  the  course  she  must  inevitably  nm, 
and  that  her  claims  to  consideration  do  not  rest  on  any 
fictitious  or  ephemeral  base. — Minnesota  Democrat* 


60LD-IT8  SELATIT8  TilVE.* 
When  the  discoveries  of  gold  became  well  authenticated  in 
California,  and  the  actual  receipts  of  large  supplies  placed 
the  matter  beyond  cavil,  a  sort  of  panic  seized  the  public 
mind  here  and  abroad;  an  immense  rise  in  prices  of  commo- 
dities relatively  to  gold  was  looked  for,  a  fact  which  promoted 
speculation  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  induced  many  gov- 
ernments to  consider  the  expediency  of  longer  continuing  the 
use  of  gold  as  a  tender.  The  Dutch  government  rejected  it, 
making  silver  the  only  currency-  The  commission  of  the 
French  government,  after  considering  the  matter,  advised  no 
action.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advised 
the  abandonment  of  silver  as  a  tender.  The  idea  seemed  to 
be  prevalent,  that  gold  by  becoming  abundant,  and  much  de- 
preciated in  relative  value,  was  to  injure  the  property  classes, 
annuitants  and  creditors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes 
and  debtors;  and  this  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case,  as  far 
as  any  such  depreciation  should  take  place  under  the  gold 
tender.  It  is  very  evident,  that  as  all  wealth  results  fi-om  labor, 
that  if  a  bushel  of  wheat,  as  an  instance,  should  come  to  be 
worth  in  usual  years  $2  in  gold,  instead  of  $1,  that  all  noort- 
gages  on  farms  would  be  virtually  reduced  one-half.  A  cor- 
responding rise  in  all  articles  would  consequently  reduce  the 
debts  of  existing  governments  one-half  of  their  actual  burden 
upon  the  people.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  thai  the 
creditor  classes  should  take  early  alarm,  and  seek  to  avert 
such  a  result  by  prompt  action.  Hence  the  abandonment  of 
gold,  and  adherence  to  silver  in  Holland.  This  view  ck)es 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  justified  by  facts.  That  an  enhanced 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  eventtutlly  cause  a  relative 
rise  in  prices,  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  requires  a  long  time,  and 
frequent  fluctuation,  to  bring  it  about.  Adam  Smith  remarks 
upon  the  aifect  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  American  silver 
mines,  that  it  was  twenty  years  before  they  had  any  very  sen- 
sible effect  upon  prices  in  lEngland.  The  mines  of  Potosi 
were  discovered  in  1546,  and' one  hundred  years  elapsed  before 

•  United  Statat  Economiiit. 
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the  effect  upon  {trices  of  their  discovery  was  completed*  The 
average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  in  England,  in  money 
of  th^  present  time,  was  as  follows : — 

12  years  to  1416 2&.  Bid.     12  years  to  3660 10#.  6d. 

12      do.      1461 21    3         12     do.      1601 47    6 

12      do.     1497.... 14    1         18     do.      1620.. -.41    7 

After  the  latter  period,  there  was  no  further  rise ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  was  a  re-action 
and  fall.  The  increased  demand  for  silver  by  growing  com- 
merce and  wealth  soon  outran  the  supply,  and  silver  rose 
instead  of  sinking  in  value.  This  operation  in  respect  of  gold 
has  been  very  marked.  In  our  article  for  April  17,  1852,  we 
opposed  this  then  prevalent  idea  of  a  depreciation  of  gold, 
as  compared  with  silver,  remarking  as  follows : 

"  It  is  for  similar  reasons  that  we  regard  with  great  distrust 
any  speculation  based  upon  a  rise  of  property  growing  out  of 
the  enhanced  production  of  both  metals.  A  rise  in  relative 
values  would  involve  a  larger  production  of  the  precious  metals 
than  of  other  products  of  industry ;  but  the  most  rapid  glanoe 
at  national  products  will  convince  any  one,  that  the  exchange- 
able values  of  the  commercial  world  increase  with  far  greater 
rapiditv  than  do  the  precious  metals,  even  firom  the  newly 
opened  sources  of  supply." 

The  present  state  of  the  markets  and  prices  fully  justify 
our  distrust  of  any  permanent  immediate  nse  in  the  value  of 
property,  arising  from  the  depreciation  of  gold. 

Mr.  Newmarch,  before  the  British  Association,  Sept.  23, 
read  a  paper,  showing  the  actual  production  of  gold  since  the 
new  discoveries: 

"In  the  close  of  1848,  gold  had  first  been  discovered  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  but  the  quantity  raised  that  year  was  scarcely 
to  be  taken  into  calculation.  Since  then,  gold  has  been  pro- 
duced in  three  different  countries  in  immense  quantitiea, 
namely  in  California,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  Victoria* 
He  had  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  Quantities  yielded 
by  each,  and  having  pointed  out  the  methods  taken,  be  said 
the  facts  might  be  relied  on.  The  quantities  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia were,  in  1849,  £1,370,000;  in •  1860,  £8,000,000; 
in  1851,  £12,600,000;  in  1862,  £12,000,000;  in  1863, 
£12,500,000;  and  in  1854,  his  inquiries  led  him  to  beUeve  the 
quantity  would  fall  considerable  short,  not  probably  exceeding 
ten  millions.  From  New  South  Wales  they  had,  in  1861, 
£608,000;  in  1862,  £3^^  millions;  in  1863,  £2^  millions ;  and 
in  1854,  there  was  reasoh  to  believe  that  here  also  the  produce 
^'ould  fall  considerably  short.    As  regards  Victoria,  the  pro- 
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duce  in  1&51  was  X600,000;  in  1852,  it  was  £9^  millions; 
in  1853,  ^11,388,000 ;  and  in  1854,  the  produce  here  also 
would  fall  considerably  short.  The  total  of  these  lyould 
amount  to  75  million^  which  had  been  added  to  the  gold 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  produce  of  the  present 
year  would  probably  add  20  millions  tQ  .that  amount*  Mr. 
Newmarch  then  stated,  that  for  the  amount  of  gold  in  Europe 
and  America,  previous  to  1848,  he  was  indebted, to  a  work 
by  Mr.  Danson,  whose  labors  in  collecting  the  facts  he  highly 
eulogised,  and  who,  he  stated,  had  corrected  the  celebrat^ 
chapter  of  Humbolt,  in  his  work  on  the  history  of  Spanish 
America.  From  this,  then,  he  took  the  gold  previous  to  1848» 
to  be  560  millions.  Well,  then,  he  found  that  in  California  the 
new  gold  was  45  millions,  or  8.16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity previously  existing ;  in  New  South  Wales,  the  quantity 
raised  was  1.14  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  Victoria  3.82 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  that  all  the  gold  raised  formed  13.12 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  about  i  of  the  entire  qusmtity." 

The  gentleman  is  probably  mistaken  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction in  California,  where  it  will,  for  the  entire  year  of  1854, 
be  at  least  as  large  as  in  1853.  The  results  in  tabular  form 
are  as  follows : 

PRODUCTION  OF   GOLD. 

Oallfomia.  New  Soath  Wales.       i ^VJctoria -; 

1849 <€X^70,000  ..  ..  -fM70,000 

1650 8,000,000  ..  ..                 8,000,000 

1851 13,900,000  ^608,000  ^600,000  13,708,000 

1652 12.000,000  3,509,000  9,500,000  25,009,000 

1853 12.500,000  2,250,000  11,388,000  26,138,000 

1654 12,000,000  2,000,000  10,000,000  23,000,000 

Total 58,370,000  8,358,000  31,488.000         98.216,000 

Thus,  with  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  enture  quan- 
tity raised  will  equal  17i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity,  660 
millions,  previous  to  184o.  It  is  obvious,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  greater  activ- 
ity in  industry,  and  the  increased  markets  for  the  precious 
metals,  cause  an  immense  demand  for  them.  Thus  the  quan- 
tity required  to  supply  California  and  Australia  alone  in  cur- 
rency bears  a  larg#  proportion  to  the  whole  production. 
In  this  the  views  of  Mr.  Newmarch  coincides  with  our  own* 
He  having  noticed  the  fluctuation  of  gold  and  silver  in  France, 
as  the  standard  under  the  law  of  1805,  said  that  he  did  not 
find,  on  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  metals,  anything  to 
show  that  any  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  exchangeabte 
value  of  gold  arising  from  the  increased  imports;  neither  could 
be  find  anything  in  the  prices  of  commodities  to  sustain  aoy 
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such  opinion.  He  noticed  the  commodities  in  which  consider- 
able rise  in  prices  had  taken  place,  and  showed  that  the  rise 
was  caused  by  other  influences.  Then,  again,  the  great  im- 
port articles  of  use  had  fallen  within  that  period.  No  positive 
conclusion,  therefore,  could  be  come  to  whether  the  price  of^ 
gold,  as  regards  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  had 
risen  or  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  recent  discoveries.  Was 
there  any  other  direction  in  which  they  could  go  but  for  the 
operation  of  the  gold  discoveries?  Mr  Newmarch  showed,  by 
the  increase  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Country  for  some 
years,  that  in  ten  articles  enumerated  the  increase  per  cent, 
was  very  great;  and  also,  that  these  were  articles  the  raw 
materials  and  workmanship  of  which  was  very  considerable^ 
such  as  silk,  cutlery,  &c.  He  showed  that  these  increased 
quantities  of  goods  had  gone  to  the  gold  regions  of  California 
and  Australia ;  and  finally  he  showed  that  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports from  England  alone,  to  those  two  countries,  more  than 
equalled  in  value  the  whole  quantities  of  gold  produced  in 
both.  Following  up  this  view  of  the  effects  of  the  gold 
produce  he  showed  now  those  trades  were  first  raised  which 
were  most  directly  connected  with  the  gold  discoveries,  such 
as  shipping  and  the  trades  connected  with  the  products 
exported  to  those  great  fields,  and  the  operations  of  the  gold 
increasing  wages:  but  he,  in  conclusion,  forcibly  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  those  discoveries  had  enabled  England  to  go 
through  a  famine,  and  would  enable  her  to  go  through  a  war, 
the  difficulties  of  which  had  not  been  surpassed  by  those  which 
surrounded  her  at  any  former  period. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  no  marked 
change  has  yet  taken  place  in  prices,  that  such  a  change  will 
not  follow  a  continued  large  production  of  the  metals ;  for  the 
production  of  silver  has  also  largely  increased;  The  profit  in 
mining  both  metals  is  now  greater  than  ever.  It  is  true  the 
mad  excitement  of  the  first  discovery  has  passed,  and  probably 
will  not  be  renewed;  but  the  steady  increase  of  regular  oper- 
ators, with  appliances  of  capital  and  experience,  will  yield 
greater  supplies  than  ever.  Inasmuch  as  that  gold  is  not  con- 
sumed like  those  other  industrial  products  of  which  it  stimulates 
the  production,  the  quantity  at  tne  service  of  commerce  must 
accumulate,  ever  after  it  has  been  flowing  from  the  great 
centres  of  commerce,  into  the  remotest  regions,  and  filling  all 
the  channels  of  trade.  This  is,  however,  a  work  of  time,  and 
subject  to  great  dscillation  in  prices. 
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THE  RATE  OF  INTESSST  AND  FBNiITT  POI  V8URT. 

As  the  subject  of  a  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  is  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  throughout  the  country,  the  following 
summary,  from  the  Banker^ s  Ma^azincy  will  be  found  to  be  of 
interest.  It  may  be  considered  as  reliable,  and  difiers  from 
the  statement  heretofore  published,  and  now  in  circulation ; 

Legal  rate  of  interest, 

per  cent.  Penalty  for  violation  of  usury  law. 

Maine 6  Excess  not  recoverable. 

N.  Hampshire 6  Forfeit  three  times  the  interest. 

Vermont 6  Excess  may  be  recovered  back. 

Massachusetts ...  .6  Forfeit  three  times  the  whole  interest 

Rhode  Island 6  Excess  may  be  recovered  by  payers. 

Connecticut 6  Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest- 
New  York 6  Forfeiture  of  contract. 

New  Jersey 6  Do.  do. 

Pennsylvania 6  Do.  do. 

Delaware 6  Do.  do. 

Maryland 6  Excess  recoverable  by  payer. 

Virginia 6  Contracts  void. 

North  Carolina 6  Do.* 

South  Carolina. .  .7  Forfeit  of  all  the  interest 

Georgia 7  Do.  do. 

Alabama 8  Do.  do. 

Arkansas 6  Contracts  void. 

Florida 6  Forfeit  of  all  the  interest. 

Illinois 6  Defendant  recovers  his  costs. 

Indiana 6  Fine  of  five  times  the  whole  interest 

Iowa 6  Forfeit  of  excess  of  interest. 

Kentucky 6  Contracts  for  interest  void. 

Louisiana 6  Forfeit  of  all  the  interest. 

Michigan 7  No  penalty. 

Mississippi 6  Forfeit  excess  of  interest. 

Missouri 6  Do.  do. 

Ohio 6  Do.  do. 

Tennessee 6  Liable  to  indictment  for  misdemeanor. 

Texas 8  Forfeit  of  all  the  interest. 

Wisconsin 7  Special  contracts — 12  per  cent. 

California 10  No  penalty. 

There  are  various  States  that  pennit  a  higher  rate  of  inter- 
est on  special  contracts,  viz :  in  Vermont,  sevpn  per  cent,  may 
be  charged  upon  railroad  bonds.  In  New  Jersey,  seven  per 
cent,  may  be  charged  in  Jersey  city  and  in  the  township  of 
Hoboken,    In  Maryland,  the  penalty  is  a  matter  of  some 
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doubt,  in  conse^jueiice  of  a  late  decision  of  Judaic  Taney, 
whicfa  does  not,  however,  meet  the  assent  of  the  bar  of  Balti* 
more.*  In  Arkansas,  ten  per  cent,  may  be  charged  on  special 
contracts.  In  Illinois,  the  banks  may  charge  seven  per  cent, 
and  ten  per  cent,  may  be  charged  between  individuals,  on 
tpecial  contracts.  In  Iowa,  ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  special 
contracts.  In  Louisiana,  eight  per  cent,  may  be  so  charged. 
In  Michigan,  contracts  in  writing  are  legal  to  charge  ten  per 
cent.  The  same  in  Mississippi  and  in  Oluo.  In  Texas,  twelve 
per  cent,  may  be  charged  on  special  contracts. 


The  Greatest  Grain  Port  in  the  World. — Under  this 
head  the  Chicago  Democratic  Press  has  an  article  showing  the 
astonishing  increase  of  our  inland  commerce,  and  the  rapidly 
angmenting  power  of  the  west.  It  then  proceeds  to  claim 
that  Chicago  is  the  greatest  grain  port  in  the  world.  In  the 
following  table,  flour  is  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  wheat. 
The  exports  from  the  European  ports  are  an  average  for  a 
series  of  years;  those  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1853,  those 
for  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  for  the  current  year,  and  those  for 
New  York  are  for  the  past  eleven  months  of  the  same  year. 
With  these  explanations,  it  invites  attention  to  the  following 
table: 

Wbeat,  In.  Cora,  0ftto,By6,  Total, 

bosh.  boali.  A  Barley.  buab. 

Odflikft 5,600,000          1,440,000  7,040,000 

Galatz  &Ibrelia 8,400,000  5,600,000  320,000  8,320,000 

Dtatag 6,080,000          1,328,000  4,405,000 

8t  Petenburg aU  kinds          7,290,000 

Archangel <*                2,528.000 

Riga **                 4,(M)0,000 

St.  Louis 3,082,000  918,384  1,081,078  5,081,168 

MUwaukie 2,723,574  181,937  841,630  3,747,161 

New  York 5,802,452  3,627,883          9,430,335 

aicago 2,996,924  6,745,588  4,834,216  13,786,726 

"  By  comparing  the  exports  of  the  diflferent  places  mentioned 
b  the  above  table,**  says  the  Press,  ''it  will  be  seen  that  the 
grain  exports  of  Chicago  exceeded  those  of  New  York  by 
4,296,293  bushels ;  those  of  St.  Louis  by  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent. ;  those  of  Milwaukie  nearly  four  hun* 
dred  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  great  granaries  of  Europe, 
Chicago  nearly  doubles  St.  Petersburg,  the  largest,  and  ex* 
ceeds  Galatz  and  Ibrelia  combined  5,406,727  bushels. 

'*  Twenty  years  ago,  Chicago,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
country  from  whence  she  now  draws  her  immense  supplies  of 

*  Under  the  decision  of  Judge  Taney  referred  to,  the  taking  of  any  rate  of  in- 
terest exceeding  six  per  cent,  renders  the  whole  contract  Toif— view  of  the  judge 
being  btsed  upon  Uie  now  oonstatution  of  the  State. 
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breadstuffs,  imported  both  flour  and  meat  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  now,  she  is  the  largest  primary  gram  depot  in  the  world, 
and  she  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  world  also  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  her  beef  exports !  We  say  the  largest  primary 
grain  depot  in  the  world,  because  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
New  York,  Liverpool,  and  some  other  great  commercial  centres, 
receive  more  breadstuff's  than  Chicago  does  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  but  none  of  tbem  will  compare  with  her,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  in  the  amount  collected  from  the  hands  of  the 
proflucers. 

"What  a  practical  illustration  the  above  facts  affi)rd  as  to 
the  wonderful,  the  scarcely  credible,  progress  of  the  west— 
what  an  index  it  furnishes  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  to  the 
industrious  and  enterprising  character  of  our  people — what  a 

Erophecy  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  her  when  every  foot  of 
er  long  stretches  of  prairie,  and  her  rich  valleys,  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  a  thoroughly  scientific  ullage!" 


HERCANTIIE  library  ASSOCIATIOH  of  ST.  LOUIS. 

At  an  election  held  yesterday,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Jno.  T.  Douglass. 

Vice  President — M.  V.  L.  McClelland. 

Treasurer — Thomas  Brown. 

Recording  Secretary — ^James  R.  Larkin. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^John  D.  STETixmxs. 

Directors — C.  M.  McCluno,  Geo.  Collier,  Geo-  P  Doan, 
C.  L.  Rogers,  Jas.  H.  McCulloch,  A.  M.  Waterioan,  Jas. 
Smith,  Jr. 

BOOKS. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  at  your  last  annual  meet- 
ing was  10,565,  valued  at  $17,265  93.  Since  then,  there  has 
been  added  by  purchase  781  volumes,  costing  $1,307  88,  and 
by  donation  597  volumes,  valued  at  $1,005,  or  a  gain  of 
1,378  volumes,  value  $2,312  88.  Total  number  of  volumes, 
according  to  catalogues,  is  11,943,  value  $19,578  81.  The 
addition  by  purchase  would  have  shown  much  larger,  but  that 
we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  all  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  previous  year,  yet  unbound,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hogan, 
the  binder.  When  his  establishment  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July  last,  we  lost  at  the  same  time 
129  volumes  of  other  works,  but  they  were  mostly  of  incon- 
siderable value.    The  books  thus  destroyed  have  been  re- 
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ordered,  and  may  be  expected  here  shortly.    The  probable 
cost  of  replacing  this  loss  will  be  about  3550. 

During  the  year,  10,983  volumes  have  been  issued  to  870 
readers — a  gain  of  186  readers  and  3,090  volumes  issued; 
but  if  an  account  had  been  kept  of  readers  who  use  books  in 
the  library-room  only,  the  number  of  readers  as  given  would 
have  been  largely  increased,  and  the  issues  nearly  doubled — 
the  old  rooms  would  not  have  contained  the  numbers  that 
daily  and  nightly  resort  to  the  library,  using  the  books  there 
instead  of  taking  them  home,  the  excellence  of  ^the  arrange- 
ments for  the  diffusion  of  light  making  it  as  easy  to  read  by 
night  as  by  day. 


COIHERCE  OP  NEW  ORLEiNS-COnON  AND  TOBACCO. 

COTTON. 

TOBACCO. 

Yeare. 
1822-'23.. 

Receipts. 
$16i;959 

Exports. 
$171,872 

Receipts. 
$16,^ 

Exports. 
|SB,624 

1823-'24.. 

141,524 

143,843 

25,262 

25,910 

isa^-'ss.. 

206,358 

203,914 

17,759 

16,849 

1825-'2«.. 

249,881 

259,681 

18,243 

18,231 

1826- '27.. 

336,673 

326,516 

29,681 

26,540 

1827-'28.. 

295,853 

304,073 

29,443 

35,098 

1828-'29.. 

268,639 

367,736 

24,637 

35,288 

l8S»-'30.. 

362,977 

351,237 

32,438 

28,028 

1830-'31.. 

429,392 

423,942 

32,098 

33,873 

1831-*32.. 

345,646 

358,104 

31,174 

35,056 

1832-»33.. 

...    .      403,833 

410,524 

20,627 

23,637 

1833-*34.. 

467,984 

461,026 

25,871 

25,310 

1834-'35.. 

536,172 

536,991 

35,059 

33,801 

1835-'36.. 

495,442 

490,495 

50,555 

41,604 

1836-'37.. 

605,813 

588,969 

28,501 

35,821 

1837-'38.. 

742,720 

738,313 

37,588 

35,555 

183&.'39.. 

578,514 

577,179 

28,153 

30,853 

1839-'40.. 

954,445 

949,320 

43,827 

40,436 

184a-'41.. 

822,870 

821,288 

53,170 

54,667 

1841-'42.. 

740,155 

749,267 

67,555 

68,058 

1842-*43., 

...      1,089,642 

1,088,870 

92,509 

89,891 

I84^'44.. 

910,854 

895,375 

82,435 

81,349 

1844-U5.. 

979,238 

984,616 

71,493 

68,679 

1845-'46.. 

...      1,063,633 

1,054,857 

72,896 

62,045 

1846-'47.. 

740,669 

724,508 

55,588 

50,376 

lW7-'48.. 

...      1,213,805 

1,201,807 

55,882 

60,364 

184S.»49.. 

...      1,142,382 

1,167,303 

52,335 

53,8M 

1849-'50.. 

837,723 

838,591 

60,304 

57,955 

185a-'51.. 

995,036 

997,458 

64,030 

54,501 

1851-*52.. 

...      1,429,183 

1,435,815 

89,675 

93,715 

185»-'53., 

....      1,664,864 

1,644,981 

75,010 

64,075 

185a-'54.. 

....      1,440,779 

1,429,180 
32,599,661 

48,905 
1,467,994 

53,043 

Total.. 

...    32,644,558 

1,451,936 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  average  ralue  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  for  the 
thirty-two  yean  above  stated,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $40  per  bale  for  the 
fanner,  and  (70  per  hogshead  for  the  latter,  it  would  give  a  total  value  for  these 
two  articles  alone  of  11,006,580,517. 
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CoMXULCB  or  St.  Lovii.— The  sUttitict  oonnectad  with  the  boiaaM  of  the 
eity  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  last  four  years,  reveal  several  very  intereetinff  &cts. 
On  some  articles  the  amounts  of  imports  have  largrely  increased,  while  upon 
other  important  articles,  as  lead,  beef,  pork,  &c.,  the  MLiag  off  has  been  heavy. 
We  copy  a  few  of  the  leading  items  of  imports  into  St.  Louis,  as  we  find  them 
in  a  tame  published  in  the  Republican : 

Artteles.  1861.  1858.  1868.  1864 

Bale  rope coil....  34,941         42,905         67,231  49,921 

Beer barrels....  11,662  11,635  4,556  4,001 

Bacon casks....  17,781  12,852  10,943  9,963 

Barley bushels....        150,374        101,225        124,884        130,650 

Corn do 1,475,748        755,458    1,048,120     1,784,189 

Coffee bags....  98,568        119,770        108,512        120,439 

Flour barrels....        230,470        227,894       289,585        291,461 

Peaches,dry .sks....  20,573  11,749         20,109  35,753 

Hemp bales....  65,500         50,885         63,562  73,8SS 

Hides number....        101,197        100,284         97,992  72,483 

Pig  iron tons....  6,612  9,176  10,114  13,491 

Piglead pigs....        528,781        423,627        455,990        329,943 

OaU .bushels....        888,438        846,850    1,235,000    l,n7,873 

Porkinbnlk pes....        812,475        530,855       554,104        471,901 

Sugar hhds....  28,522         31,477         51,724  60,923 

Tobacco hhds....  21,698  14,488  10,445  9,907 

Wheat ^.....bushels....    1,839,558    1,689,438    2,381,378    2,340,217 

Whisky barrels....  50,275         69,240'      73,513         85,377 

Wool bales....  1,731  1,248  2,214  1,048 

Coo  Pishing. — A  young  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  sport  of  fishing  on  the  banb 
of  Newfoundland  furnishes  the  BaUvia  Spirii  qf  Uu  Times  with  the  fbllowiog 
sketch  of  the  modtu  operandi : 

**  Fish  here  are  all  caught  with  hooks,  and  are  taken  fzx>m  the  bottom.  Each 
fisherman  has  a  strong  line  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  fathoms  in  length,  to  which 
is  attached  a  lead  of  a  cvlindrical  shape,  weighing  about  five  pounds.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  sinker.  From  this  proceeds  the  *  pennant,'  which  is  a  cord  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  line,  and  is  about  three  feet  in  length.  To  the  lower  end  of 
the  pennant,  and  attached  to  it  by  a  small  copper  swivel,  is  the  *  craft,'  which  if 
a  small  stout  cord  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  having  three  strips  of 
whalebone  laid  around  it  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  swivel  of  the 
pennant.  The  whole  is  then  seried  or  wound  with  tarred  twine.  On  each  end 
of  the  crafl  is  a  smaller  swivel,  into  which  the  gauging  of  the  hooks  is  attached. 
The  whalebone  serves  to  keep  the  hooks  about  a  foot  apart,  so  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  their  becoming  entangled  with  each  other. 

**  The  men  arrange  themselves  on  the  windward  side  of  the  deck,  throw  over 
their  leads,  and  unreel  their  lines  till  the  lead  rests  on  the  bottom.  It  is  then 
drawn  up  so  that  the  hook  will  be  on  the  bottom  with  the  down  pitch  of  the  ves- 
eel,  and,  with  nippers  drawn  on  their  fingers  to  keep  the  line  from  cutting  them, 
they  lean  over  the  bulwarks,  patiently  awaiting  a  bite,  which  is  known  b^  a 
•lignt  jerk  on  the  line.  They  then  give  a  sudden  pull,  in  order  to  hook  htm, 
stand  back  and  haul  in  the  long  line,  hand  over  hana,  until  the  fish  is  hauled  op 
to  the  surface,  when  he  is  taken  on  deck,  unhooked,  and  thrown  into  a  square 
box,  which  each  man  has  fastened  by  his  side,  called  a  *  kid.'  The  hooks  are 
then  baited  and  hove  over  again,  and  the  fisherman,  while  the  line  is  runningi 
picks  up  the  fish  caught  and  cuts  out  his  tongne. 

**  Towards  night  the  fish  are  counted  out  Trom  the  kids,  each  one  separatelVt 
and  thrown  into  a  large  kid  near  the  main  hatch,  called  the  '  dressing  kid.*  Tbej 
are  counted  aloud  as  they  are  thrown  along,  and  each  man  is  required  to  keep 
his  own  account,  and  report  to  the  skipper  at  night,  who  keeps  a  separate  ac- 
count for  each  man  on  the  log-book.  The  dressing  gang,  consisting  of  a  *  throat- 
er,'  a  '  header,'  a  '  splitter,'  and  a  '  Salter,'  now  commence  dressing  down.  After 
passing  throufi^l^  the  nands  of  the  first  three  they  assume  somewhat  the  shape  seen 
m  market.  Tliey  are  then  passed  down  between  decks  to  the  Salter,  who  poti 
them  up  in  kenches  or  layers,  laying  the  first  tier  on  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  and 
building  up  with  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  fish  till  the  kench  reaches  the  desired 
height.  The  decks  are  then  washed  down,  sails  taken  in,  and  the  veswl  an- 
chored for  the  night.*' 
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No.  3.— SILVER. 

THK  BISTORT   AND   STATISTICS   OF    SILVER  IK  ALL  COUNTRIES  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
PERIOD   TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 

The  chief  sources  of  silver  are  three:  Jst,  in  the  native 
alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  This,  in  the  United  States,  is  almost 
the  only  source  from  which  silver  is  furnished — there  being 
not  a  single  silver  mine  within  our  limits.  Still  we  produce 
as  much  silver  from  the  above  source  as  the  whole  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  France  together.  The  second  source  is  found 
in  the  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  ores.  The  silver  produced 
by  Russia,  Great  Britain,  the  Harz,  and  by  Spain  is  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  silver  lead  ores.  The  tliird  source  is 
silver  ore  proper. 

In  Europe  the  principal  silver  producing  country  is  Austria. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  that  country  is  108,256  marks, 
equal  to  72,170  lbs.  Sweden  yields  annually  about  16,971 
lbs.  The  average  annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  Saxony,  for 
the  last  fift^  years,  is  about  59,798  lbs. 

The  principal  silver  mines  of  Russia  are  found  in  the  Altai 
mountams,  and  at  Nertschinsk.  These  mines  produced,  in 
1834,  about  1,262  pouds,  equal  to  45,558.2  lbs.  avoirdupoise. 
The  Russian  poud  equals  36.1054  lbs.  avoirdupoise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  data,  the  mean  exploitation  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Russia,  from  3840  to  1848  inclusive,  was  about  1,196 
pouds,  worth  944,988  roubles.  For  the  year  1848  alone  the 
amount  was  1,135  pouds,  which  contained  42J  pouds  of  pure 
gold.* 

Peru  yields  annually  about  300,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver.  Boli- 
via  and  Peru,  from  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  year  1845, 
bad  produced  155,839,180  lbs.  troy,  valued  by  Chevalier  at 
$2,585,000,000.  The  provinces  of  Potose  alone  has  yielded 
up  to  the  present  time  81,200,000,000.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  the  Potose  mines,  between  1545  and  1556,  was 
Sll,590,000,  when  silver  was  worth  six  times  its  present 
value ;  so  that  the  annual  yield  then  was  $69,540,000.  Since 
the  year  1625  the  production  has  been  on  the  decline,  and  the 
present  annual  yield  of  the  Potose  mines  is  only  from  $770,000 
to  $960,000.  In  1852  there  were  1,800  abandoned  silver 
mines  in  the  province  of  Potose,  and  only  26  at  work.     In  the 

*Teffobonki,  Force  ProducHves  de  la  RussU^  vol.  1,  p.  296. 
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remaining  niining  districts  of  Bolivia  there  were  2,365  aban- 
doned mines,  and  40  at  work.  This  is  not  because  the  mines 
are  exhausted,  but  because  of  a  want  of  good  government. 

Chili  was  among  the  last  of  the  South  American  counuies 
to  engage  in  mining.  Under  the  Spanish  dominion  it  produced 
but  little.  Of  late  years  she  has  averaged  250,000  lbs.  per 
annum ;  and  the  entire  amount  produced,  up  to  the  present 
time,  is  estimated  at  4,357,456  lbs. 

In  Mexico  the  Aztecs  worked  mines  of  gold  and  silver  long 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  Mexico  is  the  greatest  silver- 
producing  country  on  the  globe.  The  gieat  silver  vein  of 
Guanaxuato,  called  by  the  Mexicans  the  Veta  Madre,  is  the 
richest  and  most  developed  in  the  world.  It  is  in  some  places 
200  feet  wide,  and  has  been  opened  at  various  points  for  a 
length  of  more  than  three  leagues.  The  depth  of  the  deepest 
shafts,  in  1845,  was  2,000  feet.  The  vein  called  Veta  Grande, 
in  Zacatecas,  is  from  25  to  75  feet  wide  ;  but  the  veins  of  the 
Mexican  mines  in  general  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  six  feet 
in  width.  The  smaller  veins  are  often  very  profitable  to  work, 
owing  to  their  extreme  richness. 

In  1821  the  Mexican  government,  finding  that  there  was 
not  suflBcient  capital  in  the  country  to  work  the  mines  profit- 
ably, offered  to  allow  foreigners  to  become  joint  proprietors 
with  the  natives.  This  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the 
English,  Germans,  and  Americans  immediately  commenced 
mining  operations  in  Mexico.  In  1829  there  were  seven  Eng- 
lish companies  at  work,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000.  There 
were  also  at  that  time  two  German  and  one  American  com- 
pany. A  great  many  other  English  companies  were  organ- 
ized during  the  silver  mania ;  but  all  are  now  dwindled  down 
to  one,  the  United  Mexican  Mining  Company,  whose  shares, 
on  which  jC28^  have  been  paid,  are  now  quoted  at  j£4|. 
This  company  is  now  working  only  two  mines  out  of  from  50 
to  100  which  are  included  in  their  leases  and  purchases. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  of  the  EngUsh  in  their  mining  oper- 
ations in  Mexico  is  not  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  mines, 
for  they  are  immensely  rich,  and  probably  capable  of  being 
worked  to  an  unlimited  extent  without  becoming  exhausted. 
The  most  probable  reasons  of  their  failure,  says  Mr.  Whitney, 
may  be  found :  "  1st,  in  the  want  of  concentration  of  their 
energy  upon  a  few,  and  these  the  most  promising  localities. 
Some  companies  had  hundreds  of  leases,  and  instead  of  select- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  best,  and  expending  their  capital  upon 
those,  they  tried  to  keep  a  great  number  of  them  in  operation 
at  once,  and  thus  expended  all  their  funds  before  arriving  at 
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a  positive  result  anywhere ;  2d,  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
want  of  fuel,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  using  the  powerful 
steam  engines  intended  to  be  employed  in  draining  the  mines;  3d, 
the  attempts  to  introduce  costly  machinery  and  methods,  which, 
after  trial,  were  found  unsuited  to  Mexican  circumstances,  and 
had  to  be  abandoned ;  4th,  and  chiefly  because,  instead  of 
opening  new  mines  on  fresh  discoveries,  the  operations  were 
principally  directed  to  the  working  of  those  which  had  been 
previously,  if  not  exhausted,  at  least  carried  down  to  a  point 
where  they  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  productive  to  pay  for 
working."  They  sought  out  the  old  mines  which  had  yielded 
immensely,  and  supposed  that  they  would  continue  to  do  so 
in  future. 

The  English  would  often  work  a  new  mine  down  almost  to 
the  paying  point,  and  then,  becoming  discouraged,  abandon  it 
for  a  new  place.  These  abandoned  mines  have  since  been 
occupied  and  worked  by  the  Mexicans  with  great  success.  It 
is  also  said  that  all  the  skill  of  the  English  miners  has  failed 
to  make  any  improvement  in  the  old  Mexican  modes  of  pre- 
paring the  ores  and  extracting  the  silver  from  them ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  mercury,  used  in  tne  extraction,  remains  about  the 
same  that  it  was  200  years  ago. 

In  1844,  according  to  M.  Duflot  de  Mofros,*  only  one-tenth 
of  all  the  silver  yielded  by  Mexico  was  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish companies.  M.  Duport  thinks  that,  so  far  from  the  Mexi- 
can mines  being  likely  to  become  exhausted,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  in  future  vastly  more  than  at  the  present  day ; 
and  that  the  only  obstacles  now  in  the  way  are  the  high  price 
of  mercury,  the  want  of  skill,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  good 
government.  We  will  venture  to  add,  that  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Americans — ^and  this  is  certain  to  follow  ere 
long — ^will  make  Mexico  as  much  richer  in  silver  production 
as  the  conquest  of  California  has  made  it  richer,  than  before, 
in  gold  production.  Mexico  is  now  all  that  the  genius  of  the 
Spanish  race  is  capable  of  making  it.  It  now  requires  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  make  it  what  it  is  capable  of  being,  and 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  whole  amount  produced  by  the  Mexican  mines,  from 
the  earliest  periods  up  to  1845,  was  estimated  by  Chevalier 
at  162,858,700  pounds  troy,  equal  to  $2,412,302,000.  The 
mines  of  Zacatecas  began  to  be  worked  in  1548,  and  those  of 
Guanaxuato  in  1558,  tne  Mexican  process  of  amalgamation 
being  invented  about  the  same  time  by  Medina.     During  the 

*  Exploradon  dii  TerrUoWt  dt  V Oregon,  vol.  1,  p.  47. 
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eighteenth  century  the  annual  yield  of  the  Mexican  mines  roac 
to  $23,000,000 ;  and  the  production  reached  its  highest  point, 
under  the  viceroys,  between  1800  and  1810,  just  before  the 
war  of  independence  in  Mexico.  Since  the  iiKlependcnce  of 
Mexico,  up  to  1845,  the  average  annual  yield  has  been  only 
$12,000,000  in  silver,  and  of  gold  a  little  over  $1,000,000. 
Since  1850  the  production  has  taken  a  new  start,  the  annual 
production  being  greater  than  at  any  former  period — the 
various  estimates  indicating  a  yield  annually  of  $25,000,000 
in  silver,  and  $300,000  in  gold,  the  single  province  of  Gua- 
naxuato  furnishing  about  one-half  of  this  sum.* 

There  being  no  reliable  data  from  which  we  could  construct 
a  table  exhibiting  the  production  of  silver  thoughout  the  world 
for  an  uninterrupted  series  of  years,  we  give  the  following 
table,  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth  of  ths 
United  States^  as  compared  mth  otfier  countries^  exhibiting  the 
total  amount  of  silver  produced  throughout  the  world  for  the 
years  1800,  1845,  and  1850,  in  pounds  troj%  and  also  show- 
ing the  relative  quantity  furnished  by  each  country  in  perr 
centage : 


Countries. 


Russian  Empire 

Scandinavia 

Great  Britain 

Harz 

Prussia 

Saxony  

Other  German  States. . 

Austria 

Spain 

France 

Australia 

Chili 

Bolivia 

Peru 

New   Grenada 

Brazil 

Mexico 

California  and  U.  States 

Total  for  whole  world . . 


1800. 


58,150 


141,000 


18,300 

271,300 

401,850 

5,000 

1,200 

1,440,500 


2,337,300 


2.5 


6.0 


0.8 
1L.6 
17.2 

0.2 


1845. 


53,000 
20,000 
32,500 
32,000 
15,250 
50,000 

2,000 

81,500 

108,200 

7,500 


61.7 


90,000 

139,400 

303,150 

13,100 

600 

1,235,000 

300 


2.4 
1.0 
1.5 
1.5 
0.7 
2.3 
0.1 
3.7 
4.9 
0.3 


4.1 
6.4 

13.9 
0.6 

56.6 


2,183,500 


1850. 


60,000 

20,400 

48,500 

31,500 

21,200 

63,600 

2,500 

87,000 

125,000 

5,000 

10,000 

238,500 

130,000 

303,150 

13.000 

675 

1,650,000 

17,400 


2,817,425 


2.1 
0.7 
1.7 
1.1 
0.7 
2.3 
0.1 
3.1 
4.4 
0.2 
0.4 
8J 
4.6 
10.7 
0.5 

58*.4 
0.7 


A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  how  vastly  the  New 
World  preponderates  over  the  Old  in  respect  to  the  production 
of  silver ;  and  that  Mexico  yields  considerable  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  the  world.  The  table  also 
shows  that  the  production  of  silver  is  slowly  increasing. 

•  Whitney  V  MetaUic  Wealth,  p.  180. 
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We  close  this  extended  paper  by  giving  the  following  table, 
showing  the  estimated  amount  and  value  of  all  the  gold,  silver ^ 
and  irtm  produced  throughout  the  world  in  1864. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Iron. 

lOoonfedes. 

lba.troy. 

Value. 

lbs.  troy. 

Valae. 

Tons. 

Value. 

RqfflUn  Empire 

60,000 

$14,880,000 
496 

68,000 
8,600 
17,000 
70,000 

$928,000 

66,000 

272,000 

1,120,000 

200,000 
160,000 
6,000 
8,000,000 
800,000 
160,000 

$6,000,000 

8,760,000 

126,000 

SrSm.™... .:::::::::: 

Nonraj 

100 

24,800 

76,000,000 
7,600.000 
8,760,000 

Belginm 

pr£u :: 

80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
S,000 
90,000 

480,000 

480,000 

960,000 

48,000 

1,440,000 

Han 

6 

1,488 

Saxony 

"ioo'ooo 

226,000 
16,000 

600,000 
40,000 
26,000 

176,000 
9,600,000 

Beit  of  Oenntsy 

Amtrii^i  Empire 

6,700 

1,418,600 

6,626,000 
875,000 

ftritaerland 

Ikanee 

6,000 
126,000 

80,000 
2,000,000 

16,000,000 

Amln 

"ii 

10,416 

98 

992,000 

6,200,000 

81,200,000 

T44,000 

297,600 

471,200 

8,720,000 

1,488,000 

2,480,000 

1,000,000 

SS^.. .;;:;;;:;:;;::::::; 

626,000 

AWca 



4,000 

25,000 

160,000 

8,000 

1,200 

1,900 

16,000 

6,000 

10,000 

a.  America  and  E.  Indies.. 

AmptniYffi  nnd  OceanlcA. . . . 

8,000 

280,000 

180,000 

800,000 

18,000 

700 

1,760,000 

128,000 
4,000,000 
2,080,000 
4,800,000 
280,000 
11,200 
28,000,000 

ChiH 

BoUria , 

Peru 

Eqoador,  Mew  Orenada,  kc . 
Brasfl  .....^jx        i.i.      4 

Mexico... 

Cuba 

United  Btatet 



49,600,000 

22,000 

862,000 

1,000,000 

26,000,000 

Total 

481,950 

119,628,600 

2,966,200 

47,448,200 

6,817,000 

146,426,000 

For  the  statistics  contained  in  this  paper  we  have  consulted 
various  high  authorities,  but  chiefly  the  great  work  of  Mr.  J. 
D.  Whitney,  the  title  of  which  we  have  already  given.  We 
have  also  consulted  to  advantage  McCulloch.  For  Russia, 
we  have  made  use  of  a  very  valuable  and  recent  work, 
stamped  with  an  official  character,  which  Mr.  Whitney  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen,  entitled  Ettides  sur  les  Forces  Pro- 
ductives  de  la  Rnssie,  by  M.  L.  de  Tegoborski,  privy  council- 
lor and  member  of  the  council  of  the  Russian  empire ;  1852, 
Paris,  2  vols.  8vo. 

In  a  future  paper  we  propose  to  give  a  similar  account  of 
all  the  copper,  lead,  mercury,  tin,  zinc,  and  other  metals  used 
in  the  arts,  now  produced  throughout  the  world. 


LEAD  MINING  IN  SOUTHERN  HI8S0URI. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Western  Journal,  published  at  St. 
Louis,  for  the  following : 

The  first  smelting  of  galena  (lead  ore)  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri, was  commenced  in  the  year  1850  by  Mr.  A.  Spurgeon, 
on  section  32,  township  26,  range  32,  in  Newton  county.    Mr. 
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Spurgeon  raised  from  this  section  226,000  pounds  ore,  which 
he  smelted  in  log  furnaces  in  the  years  1850  and  1851.  The 
log  furnaces  used  in  this  country  were  generally  constructed 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  They  were  made  eight  feet  wide,  ten 
feet  long,  six  by  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  walls  about 
five  feet  high.  In  the  front  of  the  furnace  was  an  eye,  say 
two  feet  SQuare,  through  which  the  fire  was  stirred,  and  out 
of  which  the  lead  run  when  melted.  The  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace was  laid  with  flat  stone,  the  wood  was  prepared  by  cut- 
ting large  logs  to  drop  in  the  furnace,  together  with  some  dry 
wood,  the  mineral  being  mixed  with  the  wood,  after  being 
washed  in  a  common  trough  made  from  a  hollow  tree.  The 
furnace  being  charged  in  t^is  way,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  the 
melted  lead  caught  in  a  common  Dutch  oven. 

This  mode  of  smelting  produced  some  80,000  pounds  of 
lead,  sold  for  $4,000,  and  yielded  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 
This  lead  was  generally  peddled  out  in  the  small  towns  and 
in  the  Indian  country  on  our  western  border. 

In  the  year  1850,  Moseley  &  Co.,  of  Neosho,  built  a  fur- 
nace known  to  smelters  as  the  Drummon  furnace,  situated 
near  to  Moseley's  mines.  On  this  furnace,  G.  W.  Moseley  & 
Co.  smelted  from  their  own  mines  on  section  35,  township  26, 
range  32,  in  Newton  county,  250,875  pounds  of  lead  ore, 
and  25,000  pounds  purchased  at  other  mines.  The  mineral 
smelted  in  this  furnace  yielded  a  fair  per  cent.,  (the  lead  being 
shipped  to  New  York  and  Boston.)  In  the  fall  of  1851,  G.  W. 
Moseley  &  Co.  commenced  building  a  blast  furnace,  with  two 
stacks,  propelled  by  water-power,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1852,  they  completed  this  furnace,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 
They  smelted  from  the  Moseley's  mines  142,500  pounds  of 
ore ;  from  Center  creek,  in  Jasper  county,  99,074,  and  from 
Turkey  creek,  in  Jasper  county,  95,073. 

In  Juljs  1853,  this  blast  furnace  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moseley  lead  manufacturing  company.  They  smelted  from 
the  Moseley  mines  110,500,  and  from  Oliver's  prairie,  in 
Newton  county,  and  Center  and  Turkey  creeks,  in  Jasper 
county,  93,000  pounds  of  ore. 

In  Jasper  county,  Mo.,  Mr.  Harlerodes  erected  a  blast- 
furnace, single  stacK,  in.  the  early  part  of  the  year  1853 ;  and 
from  the  best  information  that  I  have,  has  smelted  since  he 
commenced,  from  Center  and  Turkey  creeks  in  Jasper  county, 
and  Oliver's  prairie  in  Newton  county,  some  300,000  pounds 
of  ore.  The  amount  of  mineral  that  is  at  present  on  hand, 
and  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  20th  of  December 
next^  is  estimated  at  200,000  pounds. 
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Since  the  commencement  of  the  lead  business,  in  1850,  up 
to  the  20th  December,  1854,  we  show  of  the  ore  raised 
1,551,022  pounds.  Until  this  last  spring  the  lead  has  been 
transported,  say  from  Moseley's  furnace  to  Moseley's  landing, 
on  Grand  river,  in  the  Seneca  nation,  by  wagons,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  thence  by  flatboats  to 
Fort  Smith,  at  a  cost  of  forty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
thence  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboat.  G.  W.  Moseley  &  Co. 
had  their  lead  always  insured  on  flats,  with  privilege  of  re- 
shipping,  at  a  cost  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  its  value  at 
New  Orleans.  The  usual  price  of  freight  from  Fort  Smith  to 
New  Orleans  is  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  They  built 
their  own  flatboats,  and  hauled  the  lumber  fifty  miles.  The 
three  years  that  they  shipped  their  lead  down  Grand  river, 
(their  bills  of  lading  date  m  May  and  July  in  each  year,)  they 
have  shipped  from  800  to  1,000  pigs  of  seventy  pounds  each, 
upon  a  single  boat.  It  is  said  that  boats  could  go  with  much 
larger  loads ;  one  season  they  shipped  on  thirty  feet  water. 
There  are  several  objections  to  shipping  by  Grand  river ;  first, 
its  location  in  the  Indian  country ;  secondly,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  getting  lumber ;  and  thirdly,  the  river  can  only  be 
relied  upon  in  May  and  July  of  each  year. 

It  is  a  safe  calculation  to  say  that  1,000  pounds  of  good 
lead  ore,  smelted  in  the  blast  furnace,  will  yield  650  pomids 
of  lead;  this  at  the  present  prices  in  St.  Louis  (6  cents)  wiU 
be  $39.  Cost  of  transportation  to  St.  Louis,  at  IJ  cents  per 
pound,  will  be  $8  12J.  The  1,000  pounds  of  ore  in  the 
Galena  mines,  in  Illinois,  will  yield  the  same,  650  pounds, 
and  be  worth  in  St.  Louis  $39.  I  suppose  that  lead  can  be 
shipped  from  Galena  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  this  would 
be  $1  95  cents  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  the  ore ;  this  will 
make  a  diflference  of  $6  17J  in  favor  of  tlie  Galena  smelters. 
For  example,  if  in  Galena  mineral  is  worth  $30  per  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  only  worth  here  in  southwest  Missouri  $23  82^. 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that,  should  lead  again  go  down  to 
a  price  that  would  depress  the  value  of  mineral  at  the  Illinois 
mines  to  $15  per  thousand  pounds,  it  would  be  worth  only 
$8  82J  per  thousand  in  southwest  Missouri,  which  would  l>e 
discouraging  to  the  miners  of  this  region. 


HIKES  km  MINERALS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Materials  foe  Pottery,  Glass,  &c. — ^Few  persons,  but 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  are  aware  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  common  and  superior  clays  of  this 
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country  to  our  manufacturers.    It  is  only  about  a  century  ago 
that  the  value  of  our  Cornish  clay,  for  the  manuiacture  ol 

Bjrcelain,  was  discovered  by  Cookworthy.  The  Cornish  and 
evonshire  china  clays,  or  Kaolin,  (with  two  exceptions,)  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Bodmin  and  Saint  Austle.  At  least 
60,000  tons  are  annually  prepared  there  for  making  porcelaun, 
and  sent  off  to  the  Stafiordshire  potteries  in  blocks  as  white  as 
snow,  packed  in  casks.  An  increased  demand  for  the  clays 
in  question  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  their 
use  in  calico  bleaching  establishments,  and  in  paper  manufac- 
tories, many  thousand  tons  being  now  used  to  give  these  sub- 
stances an  artificial  body.  About  25,000  tons  of  an  inferior 
kind  are  raised  at  Bovey  Tracy,  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens, 
at  Dartmoor,  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  quarry.  This 
china  stone  is  a  semi-decomposed  granite,  but  m  a  less  ad- 
vanced state  of  disintegration  than  the  superior  kind  of  clay. 
It  is  principally  used  as  a  glaze  in  the  potteries. 

The  total  annual  value  of  our  earthenware  manufactures  is 
about  £2,600,000  sterling,  of  which  we  export  about  £1,000,000 
worth.  The  statistics  of  this  branch  of  our  manufactures  are 
curious  and  interesting.  About  760,000  tons  of  coal  are  an- 
nually consumed  in  making  our  ceramic  wares,  an  amount 
eoual  to  that  used  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tne  value  of  the  gold  consumed  in  the  ornamentation  of 
porcelain  in  the  various  seats  of  the  manufacture  is  estimated 
at  £64,000. 

The  various  clays,  more  or  less  stained,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  by  the  oxides  of  iron  known  by  the  name  of  ochrety 
are  of  considerable  value.  They  are  used  by  painters,  paper- 
stainers,  and  others.  They  are  procured  plentifully  in  Canada 
and  in  the  East  Indies.  We  import  about  8,000  tons  annually, 
of  which  about  400  come  from  France. 

The  common  potter's  clay  is  used  for  the  ordinary  earthen- 
ware, of  which  the  United  States  are  our  chief  foreign  con- 
sumers. The  estimated  weight  and  value  of  the  earthenware 
of  all  sorts  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  160,000  tons, 
and  £3,600,000.  The  exports  for  the  last  five  years,  in  round 
numbers,  were  as  follows: — 63,000,000  pieces  in  1848, 
61,600,000  in  1849,  77,000,000  in  1860,  84,260,000  in  1851, 
and  89,000,000  in  1862 ;  two-thirds  of  this  quantity  goes  to 
America.  The  value  of  the  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 
imported  by  the  Americans  ranges  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000  annually.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  660  pot- 
teries in  the  United  States,  producing  goods  valued  at  $1,250- 
000,  and  the  number  must   have  since  largely  increased, 
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Nassao  is  very  rich  in  potter's  clay  of  the  best  quality ;  it  is 
partly  exported  in  a  raw  state,  under  the  name  of  Valendar 
clay.  Tne  ordinary  clay  bums  either  yellow  or  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  iron  it  contains.  The  immense  wine 
jars  of  Spain,  and  the  chemical  utensils  of  Lambeth  stone 
ware,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  size  to  which  clay  can 
be  moulded.  The  blue  baU  clay  derives  its  color  from  the 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter  it  contains,  and  is  of  a 
white  hue  after  burning.  Potter's  clay  and  pipeclay  are  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  The  dark  Stourbridge  clay  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  The  fine 
plastic  white  clay  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
tobacco-pipe,  of  which  the  consumption  is  so  immense,  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire.  The  production 
in  1852  was  80,000  tons.  Nassau  abounds  in  fine  pipe  clay, 
and  is  therefore  able  to  produce  pipes  remarkably  cheap. 

Fuller's  Earth,  in  the  raw  state,  and  dried  and  prepared 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wollens,  is  another  subject  of  at- 
tention. Extensive  deposites  exist  in  Nassau,  which  have  been 
worked  for  a  long  period. 

Slate. —  North  Wales  is  the  principal  produce-field  of 
British  slate,  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. 

Grindstones. — ^Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  noted 
for  their  grindstones.  From  the  former  province  there  were 
shipped  in  1847,  16,000  tons  and  42,000  pieces.  The  chief 
English  quarries  are  at  Gateshead  Fell,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  at  Wickersley,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1852,  2,000  tons 
of  them,  valued  at  X3,000  were  shipped  from  Liverpool. 
Those  raised  in  the  Cumberland  district.  Nova  Scotia,  were 
valued  at  X13,200.  New  Brunswick  shipped,  in  1847,  6,662 
pieces  and  1,017  tons ;  in  1848, 10,330  tons  and  30,600  pieces, 
valued  at  £7,000. 


THE  IRON  BUSINESS  OF  BAITIMORE. 

The  present  condition  of  the  iron  business  of  Baltimore,  at 
least  its  industrial  department,  shows  the  absolute  stagnation 
of  the  business  when  compared  with  its  prospects  some  six 
or  eight  months  ago.  In  the  month  of  April  last  there  were 
some  twenty  large  establishments,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
ones,  both  in  the  production  and  working  of  iron,  all  of  which 
were  pressed  to  the  utmost  with  the  work  which  flowed  in 
upon  them.  At  that  time  there  were  engaged  about  three 
thousand  men,  fully  half  of  whom  had  families  dependent  upon 
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them,  but  then  prosperity  and  happiness  reigned  at  the  fireside 
and  plenty  crowned  their  boards.     The  case  is  strangely  di^ 
ferent  now.  Of  that  three  thousand  men  who  then  had  no  care 
for  the  procurement  of  employment,  because  of  its  abundance, 
there  are  at  the  present  tinie  not  more  than  one  thousand  re- 
taining their  places,  and  many  of  them  on  half  work,  or  on  a 
reduction  of  pay.     There  has  not  been  in  any  of  the  other 
industrial  branches  of  trade  so  great  a  falling  off  as  in  this,  but 
this  alone  has  brought  many  families  to  the  most  precarious 
condition  of  life.    One  thousand  at  least  of  those  thrown  out 
of  employment  are  men  of  families,  and,  allowing  four  persons 
to  each  family,  will  make  an  aggregate  of  five  thousand  per- 
sons who  are  now  obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  other  means, 
which  is  found  very  difficult  at  tliis  time,  because  of  the  stag- 
nation of  all  the  industrial  trades.     Of  all  the  iron  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  city  there  are  not  more  than  two 
who  retain  and  employ  the  usual  number  of  men,  while  there 
are  some  which  are  entirely  closed,  or  work  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  or  two  days  of  the  week.     This  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  comes  at  a  season  when  most  greatly  to  fa^  dreaded, 
but  thus  farahe  weather  has  been  mild,  and  much  of  the  des- 
titution and  suffering  has  been  avoided  which  would  have  taken 
place  had  the  winter  been  more  severe.    The  approaching  ad- 
vent of  the  new  year,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring  with  it  a  more 
pleasing  aspect  of  affairs,  restore  confidence,  and  again  put 
the  wheels  of  the  industrial  car  in  motion.    There  is  one  piece 
of  advice  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  working  man  to  take, 
and  that  is,  take  whatever  can  be  obtained  at  present,  without 
regard  to  established  pay,  for  half  a  loaf  is  infinitely  better  than 
no  bread.     We  have  known  of  several  instances  within  a  few 
days  where  men  actually  refused  employment  because  they 
could  not  command  the  same  pay  as  m  more  prosperous  sea- 
sons.   Such  an  idea  at  this  time  is  a  foolish  one,  and  an  adhe- 
rence to  it  can  only  work  misery  to  its  advocates.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  better  state  of  things  will  come  about,  and  then 
the  demand  for  high  wages  will  oe  more  reasonable.     The 
necessities  of  life  are  high,  and  money  must  be  had  to  obtain 
them,  which  is  impossible  without  work.    Let  economy  be  the 
rule,  and  when  the  winter  has  passed  joy  will  come  in  the 
spring. — American. 

WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS. 

There  is  one  truth  (says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce) which  ought  to  be  written  in  capitals,  and  brought  to 
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the  notice  of  every  friend  of  home  industry  throughout  the 
Union — the  effect  of  a  dtUy  upon  the  raw  material  has  been  to  en- 
courage the  importation  ofwooU  in  a  manttfactured  sta^e-  In  illus- 
tration of  this,  look  at  the  following  table  of  the  imports  of 
wool  and  woollens  for  the  ensumg  years : 

Imports  qf  foreign  Wool  and  Woollens  into  the  United  States. 

WooL 

Year  ending  June  80.  / ' .  WooUena. 

Pounds.  Value.                           Value. 

1844 14,008,408  $851,460  #9,408,279 

1845 23,833,040  1,689,794  10,604,423 

1846 16,558,247  1,134,226  9,935,925 

1847 4,118,129  250,473  10,665,444 

1848 11,381,429  857,034  15,061,102 

1849 17,869,022  1,177,347  13,503,202 

1850 18,669,794  1,681,691  16,900,916 

1851 ^,548,491  3,833,157  19,239,930 

1852 18,341,298  1,930,711  17,348,184 

1853 21,595,079  2,669,718  27,621,921 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  imports  of  the  raw  material 
during  the  last  year  were  only  $2,669,718,  the  import  of 
manufactured  woollens  amounted  to  $27,621,921.  It  is  fairly 
computed  that  half  the  cost  of  woollens,  taking  the  average 
production,  is  in  the  raw  material. 

In  blankets  and  other  coarse  woollens  the  proportion  of 
wool  is  far  greater,  so  that  60  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  a 
low  estimate  for  the  average  of  imports.  This  would  give  us 
for  the  last  year  $13,810,960  worth  of  wool,  or  (at  the  average 
price  of  the  last  year's  imports)  112,742,000  pounds,  brougnt 
out  in  the  manufactured  state.  Would  our  farmers  suffer  ma- 
terially if  this  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  were  imported  in 
the  raw  state  and  manufactured  here  ? 

If  there  is  any  production  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  no  protection,  it  must  be  in  such  articles  as  de- 
pend for  their  cost  chiefly  upon  the  price  of  the  soil.  England 
is  one  of  the  largest  wool-growing  countries  in  the  world,  and 
yet  the  average  yearly  rental  of  land  in  that  kingdom  is  greater 
than  the  total  cost  of  an  equal  quantity  in  a  large  portion  of 
our  wide  domain.  The  importation  of  foreign  wool  into  Bri- 
tain was  free  until  1802,  when  it  was  subjected  to  5s.  3d.  per 
cwt.  This  was  gradually  raised,  until,  in  1813,  it  was  fixed 
at  6s.  8d.9  and  in  1819  the  prohibitory  rate  of  66«.  per  cwt,  or 
about  12  cents  per  pound.  Under  this  system  the  woollen 
manufacturers  languished,  and  in  1824-'5  the  duty  was  re- 
duced to  a  half  penny  per  pound  for  medium  and  coarse,  and 
one  penny  for  fine.  Under  this  nominal  rate  such  an  impulse 
was  given  to  the  woollen  business,  and  consequently  to  the 
value  of  the  home  product,  that  all  the  fear  of  trouble  from 
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competition  was  given  up,  and  under  the  present  tariff  all  de- 
scriptions of  wool  are  admitted  duty  free.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  by  a  total 
abolition  of  the  duty  at  our  ports. 


BASS-WOOD  PAPER. 


The  Bass- Wood  Paper. — Our  exchanges,  and  the  various 
book  publishers  with  whom  we  are  in  correspondence,  will 
receive  this  number  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^  says  the 
editor,  printed  on  paper  made  entirely  from  bass-wood.  We 
hope  soon  to  issue  our  whole  edition  upon  this  paper  ;  and  we 
should  have  deferred  any  reference  to  it  until  that  period,  but 
for  the  numerous  calls  which  we  have  had  upon  us,  from  all 
quarters,  for  specimens  of  it.  Its  inventor,  George  W.  Beard- 
slee,  esq.,  of  this  city,  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  ream  to  print 
for  circulation  among  those  directly  interested  in  the  important 
discovery. 

The  paper  is  made  from  pulp  produced  from  bass-wood 
shavings,  of  a  peculiar  form,  thrown  off*  by  Mr.  Beardslee's 
planing  machine,  which  has  been  improved  to  produce  this 
result;  it  contains  no  mixture  of  rags,  or  otlier  material  what- 
ever, nor  sizing.  It  is  from  the  pure  wood  alone.  The  paper 
furnished  us  was  made  at  Satterlee's  Mill,  Little  Falls,  under 
unfavorable  circumstances.  The  supply  of  pulp  was  so  small 
that  the  mill  had  to  be  served  by  hand  instead  of  by  guage 
pumps,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  such  irregular  feeding 
as  to  produce  slightly  irregular  thickness  of  paper.  The  paper 
has  also  been  used,  with  perfect  success,  by  Mr.  Gavit,  for 
transfering  fine  line  engravings — a  result  which  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  other  ordinary  newspaper. 

But  Mr.  B.  IS  not  restricted  to  bass-wood.  He  has  made 
experiments  which  leave  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  that  paper 
of  a  texture  even  superior  to  that  wmch  he  has  already  pro- 
duced from  that  wood,  can  be  produced  from  other  native 
woods,  found  in  equal  abundance. 

The  pulp  is  manufactured  very  cheaply,  and  by  a  very 
simple  process — ^known,  of  course,  to  himself  alone.  It  can  be 
packed  in  bags  or  bales,  as  compactly  as  cotton,  and  sent  as 
readily  to  any  part  of  the  country  or  world,  and  at  rates  which 
(if  it  shall  prove  available)  must  ultimately  drive  rags  entirely 
out  of  the  market. 

Thus  far  Mr.  B.  has  only  manufactured  so  much  pulp  as 
was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  experiments.  But 
he  purposes,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  perfected,  to 
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enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  article  for  market. 
It  can  be  used  in  any  paper  mill,  furnished  ready  for  the  finish- 
ing engine,  and  capable  of  producing  a  weight  of  paper  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  pulp  used.  Consequently,  in  actopting  it, 
no  new  machinery  will  be  required,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
most  cumbersome  now  used,  and  much  of  the  unpleasant  psu't 
of  the  work  of  making  paper  from  rags,  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  discovery,  as  timely  as  it  is  important,  will  prove  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  world.  The  necessity  of  some  such 
substitute  for  the  articles  hitherto  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  has  become  imperative.  The  demand  had  already 
outstripped  the  supply ;  and  the  most  serious  difliculties  were 
apprehended  in  the  future.  If  Mr.  Beardslee  has  discovered 
the  needed  substitute,  he  will  have  done  more  for  the  world 
than  any  living  contemporary.  And  that  he  has  made  this 
discovery,  few  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  good  paper 
will  doubt,  with  these  crude  specimens  of  bass-wood  paper 
before  them. 


CHICAGO   LEAD  MANUFACTITRES. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the  profitable  manu- 
lacture  of  lead  pipe  is  dependent  upon  the  use  of  a  patent  con- 
trolled by  three  establishments,  one  at  New  York,  one  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  one  at  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  owners  would  not 
dispose  of  the  right  to  other  manufactures.  St.  Louis  was  ex- 
pected to  supply  the  northwest,  and  this  market  was  furnished 
through  an  agency.  The  sale  in  this  region  increased  to  such 
magnitude  that  the  St.  Louis  manufacturers  became  satisfied 
that  it  was  advisable  to  locate  works  at  Chicago,  and  without 
loss  of  time  after  the  opening  of  railroad  communication  with 
Galena,  allowed  lead  to  be  brought  there  at  no  greater  expense, 
taking  one  month  with  another,  than  it  could  be  transported 
from  the  mines  to  St.  Louis. 

Messrs.  Collins  and  Blatchford,  of  St.  Louis,  have  therefore 
established  a  branch  of  their  works  in  that  city.  The  tempo- 
rary buildings  are  now  completed,  the  machinery  for  making 
pipe  is  in  full  operation,  and  the  proprietors  expect  to  find  this 
part  of  their  works  called  upon  to  do  an  amount  equal  to  the 
other,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The  machinery  for 
making  sheet  lead  will  be  put  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  a  stock  will  be  kept  on  hand  of  St.  Louis  manu- 
facture. The  permanent  buildings  of  stone  and  brick  will 
he  erected  outside  and  over  those  already  constructed.     The 
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establishment  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Fulton 
streets,  near  the  Galena  railroad  depot,  and  not  far  from  the 
river  docks.  The  following  extract  from  the  circular  of  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Blatchford  convej's  the  truth  in  a  nutshell: — "  The 
uncertainty  of  the  means  of  shipping  from  St.  Louis  to  places 
north  and  east,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  our  customers  with  satisfaction  to  them  and  our- 
selves, from  our  works  there,  added  to  the  increasing  demand 
in  this  part  of  the  country  for  our  manufactures,  has  induced 
us  to  erect  works  at  this  point.  The  means  of  conveyance 
from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  northwest,  and  to  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  are  direct, 
expeditious,  and  cheap." 

The  making  of  continuous  lead  pipe  is  an  interesting  pro- 
cess. It  can  be  made  a  mile  in  length  as  well  as  any  shorter 
distance.  The  molten  lead  is  forced  upward  through  a  cylinder, 
bored  to  the  size  of  the  pipe,  within  which  a  sort  of  spindle 
forms  the  inside ;  the  lead  cools  as  it  is  crowded  through  the 
cylinder  and  passes  over  a  wheel  where  it  is  wound  into  coils. 
The  pressure  required  to  accomplish  this  result  is  immense, 
and  gained  by  a  hydraulic  press,  which  can  exert  a  force  equal 
to  three  thousand  tons.  The  pipe  comes  from  the  press  with 
perfect  uniformity  of  thicknes  and  of  remarkable  smoothness, 
the  interior  being  as  bright  as  polished  silver  until  the  air  has 
oxidized  it.  This  factory  will  keep  a  constant  assortment  of 
the  different  sizes  of  pipe,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  five 
inches  calibre,  and  sheet  lead  made  of  the  purest  and  softest 
metal,  ranging  from  2^  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  the  square  foot. 


INTERNAL  IIFBOTEIENTS. 
Mississippi  Railroad. — ^Mr.  t).  B*  MoUoy,  of  Holly  Springs, 
says: 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  the  shipping  documents  for  2,500 
tons  of  iron  rails  which  are  now  bemg  delivered  to  our  agents 
in  New  Orleans.  The  spikes  have  already  been  delivered  at 
that  port,  and  the  chairs  are  in  transit  from  New  York. 

"  Two  2,200  tons  first  class  locomotives  and  tenders  have 
been  forwarded  to  Cincinnati,  to  be  shipped  to  Memphis  for 
our  road,  and  two  large  first  class  passenger  cars,  with  all  the 
necessary  box  and  fi-eight  cars,  have  been  forwarded  to  Mem- 
phis for  the  purpose  of  operating  as  soon  as  the  track  can  be 
laid  fi-om  the  crossing  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  to 
this  place.  Look  out  for  the  'iron  horse'  by  the  first  of  June 
next.     The  grading  is  progressing  rapidly  from  this  place, 
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south  to  Canton,  our  southern  terminus,  where  we  connect 
with  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Canton  road,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  grade  already  completed.  It  now  only  remains 
ibr  stockholders  to  comply  with  their  engagements,  and  we 
will  have  the  high  satisfaction  by  the  first  of  May,  1867,  of 
taking  a  cup  of  cofiee  at  Holly  Springs  in  the  nqoming,  and  a 
good  old  fashioned  bowl  of  oysters  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
the  same  evening !" 


Alabama  Railroad. — The  citizens  of  Macon  county  met 
at  Tuskegee,  on  the  1st  instant,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  the  town  of  Tuskegee, 
to  connect  with  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad 
at  or  near  Cheraw.  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  Colonel  Pollard,  the  president  of  the  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  Railroad  Company,  and  obtain  his  views  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  and  learn  from  him  what  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  the  above  named  company  in  assistance 
of  the  proposed  plan.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  first 
Monday  in  February,  1865,  at  which  time  the  committee  is  to 
report. 

Savannah  Vallby  Railroad. — ^From  the  report  of  Mr. 

Arms  we  extract  : 
«*The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  detailed  proximate 

estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  outfit: 

Grading,  bridging,  and  masonry $799,070  00 

Superstructure 767,000  00 

Equipment 186,200  00 

Engineering,  &c 70,000  00 

1,811,370  00 

•  •••••• 

*'  The  local  business  of  the  road^  with  lands  upon  either  side 
of  unexampled  fertility,  and  numerous  mines  of  gold  and 
manganese,  (the  former  apparently,  and  the  latter  undoubt- 
edly, inexhaustible,^  cannot  fail  to  be  good.  A  large  and 
valuable  trade  will  be  regained  by  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and 
Augusta;  Anderson  will  become  a  favorable  point  for  the  con- 
centration and  distribution  of  produce  firom  tne  west,  and  the 
entire  intermediate  country  wul  be  benefitted  by  the  largely 
increased  value  of  the  land  and  all  productions  thereof.  This 
cannot  fail  to  be  the  result,  without  forming  an  exception  and 
almost  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  railroads.     In  a  recent 
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report,  the  President  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  andCincin- 
nati  railroad,  says:  "The  construction  of  your  road  has 
duplicated  the  wealth  of  the  country  which  it  penetrates,  and 
trebled  that  of  the  termini  which  it  connects.*'  And  similar 
results,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  been  realized,  and 
will  continue  to  be  realized,  upon  all  of  the  judiciously  located 
lines  in  the  country. 

The  through  business  of  the  road  must  also  be  good.  Con- 
necting with  the  Rabun  Gap  road  at  Anderson — already 
under  contract  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  about  to  be  inter- 
sected at  that  point,  by  roads  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio— it  will  form  a  route  even  to  Charleston  twenty-eight  miles 
shorter  than  by  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  road,  and  will 
have  the  additional  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  Hamburg, 
Augusta,  and  Savannah  markets. 

The  distances  from  Knoxville  will  be — 

To  Hamburg,  via  Dalton  and  Atlanta 382  miles. 

Do.  do.  Anderson 286    " 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  valley  route 96    " 

To  Savannah,  via  Dalton  and  Atlanta 503    " 

Do.  do.  Anderson  and  Hamburg 416    " 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  valley  route 87    " 

"With  a  reference  to  the  foregoing  advantages  which  your 
road  will  have,  in  its  position,  for  commanding  both  a  heavy 
local  and  through  business,  estimates  of  probable  income  and 
profits,  (always  uncertain  and  unreliable,)  are  deemed  quite 
unnecessary,  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical,  that,  if  built  econo- 
mically and  tmth  sttffictetU  capital  its  stock  cannot  fail  to  afford  a 
sctfe  and  paying  investment,^^ 


Railroad  from  Austin,  Texas,  to  the  Gulp. — ^A  writer 
in  the  State  Gazette,  advocating  this  road,  says :  The  country 
west  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Guadalupe  valley  will  always 
remain  tributary  to  such  a  road,  in  preference  to  one  built  east 
of  the  Colorado.  The  trade  of  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  will 
pass  upon  it  to  a  point  opposite  Gonzales.  The  scope  of  coun- 
try which  I  have  mentioned  can  always,  unaided  and  alone, 
handsomely  support  the  road.  The  commerce  between  the 
Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers  may  pass  over  another  road,  but 
that  will  not  injure  this.  The  position  of  Texana  is  equally 
favorable  with  Harrisburg  and  may  easily  be  made  much 
more  so.  The  distance  is  run  from  Powderhom  to  Texana 
by  steamers  regularly  in  four  hours.  The  bars  at  the  mouth 
of  La  Vaca  river  are  small,  made  of  mud  and  shells,  and 
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may  be  easily  removed  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
connexion  between  Powderhorn  and  Texana  will  then  be 
shorter*  more  easy  and  safe  than  that  between  Harrisburg 
and  Galveston,  which  has  Cloppers  and  Redfish  bar  to  cross. 
As  it  is,  if  a  railroad  were  already  built  to  Texana,  we  would 
reach  that  point  from  Austin  in  at  least  six  hours,  and  Powder- 
horn  in  ten  hours.  I  have  omitted  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
idea  of  a  railroad  crossing  the  Brazos  in  Washington  county, 
because  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Washington  county  peo- 
ple have  burned  up  their  subscription  books,  and  taken  to 
navigating  and  cleaning  out  the  Brazos  river. 

It  is  not  likely  that  me  Harrisburg  road  will  be  extended  to 
Galveston  for  very  many  years,  for  the  owners  of  that  road 
own  Harrisburg,  and  the  continuation  to  Galveston  would  ruin 
both  Harrisburg  and  Houston. 


East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad. — ^By  the  report 
of  Major  Wallace,  the  energetic  and  efficient  president  of  this 
road,  we  learn  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year 
just  closed  were  $125,028  37;  expenses  $45,737  53;  nett 
profits  $79,301  74 ;  showing  an  increase  in  the  ^oss  receipts 
over  the  /ormer  year  of  $31,093  24 — evidencmg  the  very 
gratifying  fact  that  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  and  main- 
tenance of  way  has  been  reduced  fi-om  45  to  37ic.  These  re- 
sults, says  the  Athens  Post,  (in  which  paper  we  find  the 
report,)  have  been  accomplished  through  a  season  of  short 
crops,  sickness,  depression,  and  other  circumstances  operating 
largely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  workings  and  business  of 
the  road. 

The  report  of  the  ensineer,  the  Post  adds,  exhibits  the  grati- 
fying facts  that  the  grading  and  masonry  on  the  work  north  of 
the  Tennessee  is  nearly  finished — ^that  the  track-laying  has 
commenced — that  the  masonry  of  the  bridge  is  completed, 
and  all  but  one  span  of  the  wood  work  is  up,  and  that  will  be 
put  on  in  a  short  time ;  that  the  structure  will  be  ready  for  the  ' 
passage  of  trains  by  the  first  of  February,  and  that  in  a  few 
months — say  by  the  1st  of  June — ^the  road  will  be  finished  i 
and  working  to  Knoxville.  / 


AORICULTURAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  VaLUE  OF  RaILROADS. — 

In  addition  to  the  views  and  statistics  upon  this  subject,  illus- 
trated by  a  diagram,  which  Mr.  Hewson  several  years  ago 
8 
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presented  through  the  Review,  we  insert  the  following  from  one 
of  our  contemporaries : 

Upon  the  ordinary  highways,  the  economical  limit  to  trans- 
portation is  confined  within  a  comparatively  few  miles,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  freight  and  the  character 
of  the  roads.  Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  not  far  from  fifty  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which 
may  oe  considered  as  a  sufficiently  correct  estimate  for  the 
whole  country.  Estimating,  at  the  same  time,  the  value  of 
wheat  at  $1  50  per  bushel,  and  com  at  75  cents,  and  that  33 
bushels  of  each  are  equal  to  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  former 
would  be  equal  to  its  cost  of  transportation  330  miles,  and  the 
latter  165  miles.  At  these  respective  distances  from  mar- 
ket, neither  of  the  above  articles  would  have  any  commercial 
value  with  only  a  common  earth  road  as  an  avenue  to  market. 
But  we  find  that  we  can  move  property  upon  railroads  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  for  one  tenth  the  cost 
upon  the  ordinary  road.  These  works,  therefore,  extend  the 
economic  limit  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  above  arti- 
cles to  3,300  and  1,650  miles  respectively. 

SkUenunt  ahomng  the  value  of  a  ton  of  wheat  and  one  of  com,  at  given  points  from 
market,  as  <nffected  by  a  eoat  qf  transportation  by  railroad,  and  over  the  ordinmj 
road. 

Tk«niportatIon  \jj  railroad.    Transportotion  by  hifbvil. 

Wheat  Oom.  Wheat  Con. 

Valu«  in  market #49  50  |24  75  #49  50  (94  75 

10  miles  from  market 49  35  24  60  48  00  23  2S 

20. ...do do 49  20  24  40  46  50  3175 

30. ...do do 49  25  24  30  45  00  20  25 

40.. ..do do 48  90  24  14  43  50  18  74 

50.. ..do do 48  75  24  00  42  00  17  25 

60.. ..do do 48  60  23  85  40  50  15  75 

70.. ..do do 48  45  23  70  39  00  14  25 

80. ...do do 48  40  23  55  37  50  13  75 

90. ...do do 48  14  23  40  36  00  1125 

100.. ..do do 48  00  23  25  34  50  9  75 

110. ...do do 47  85  23  10  33  00  8  25 

120. ...do do 47  70  22  95  3150  6  75 

l.'U)....do do 47  55  22  80  30  00  5  25 

140.. ..do do 47  40  22  65  28  50  3  75 

150.. ..do do 47  25  22  50  27  00  3  25 

160.. ..do do 47  10  22  35  25  50  75 

170.. ..do do, 46  95  22  20  24  00 

How  wonderful  does  the  railroad  enhance  the  value  of  farm- 
ing lands  at  a  distance  from  market !  American  farms,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  very  far  from  market.  Indeed,  New  York 
is  the  market  For  the  bulk  of  the  northern  agricultural  products. 
Most  English  farms  have  a  market  nearly  in  sight  of  them. 
But  ours  are  for  the  most  part  so  far  away,  that  railroads  of 
long  lines  and  long  connexions  instantly  double,  triple,  quad* 
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ruple,  and  Quintuple  the  worth  of  grain  lands  near  where  they 
run.  This  nas  been  the  case  m  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ilh- 
nois,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada.  The  President  of  the  Nashville 
^nd  Chatanoogo  road  has  stated,  that  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  a  belt  of  land  ten  miles  wide,  lying  on  each  side  of  that  line, 
was  equal  to  $6  60  per  acre,  or  $96,000  for  every  mile  of  road, 
which  cost  the  company  only  $20,000  a  mile.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  construction  of  the  2,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  Ohio  would  add  to  the  value  of  land  property  in  that  State 
$300,000,000 — ^that  is,  five  times  the  cost  of  the  roads,  which 
was  $60,000,000.  The  country  can  stand  bankruptcies  that 
come  through  railroad  enterprises,  if  it  can  stand  any.  Of  all 
forms,  they  are  the  least  mischievous. 


Charusston  and  Savannah  Railroad. — We  take  the 
following  from  the  last  report  of  the  president  of  the  company, 
showing  the  importance  of  this  enterprise: 

North  and  south  of  us,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  roads  are 
in  progress,  having  in  view  the  completion  of  an  air-line  chain 
of  railroad,  beginning  at  New  York,  and  terminating  at 
various  projected  ports  upon  the  Gulf.  Between  Charleston 
and  Savannah  is  to  be  found  the  only  link  wanting  in  the 
system,  rendering  the  rest  of  the  chain  comparatively  valueless. 
The  North  Eastern  railroad  has  thirty-five  miles  under 
contract  for  laying  iron,  to  be  finished  by  the  Istof  July  next. 
The  Central  railroad,  of  Georgia,  has  already  reached 
Americus,  Sumpter  county,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that 
State,  and  is  looking  to  a  further  extension  to  one  or  more 
points  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Florida  and  Alabama. 

The  Savannah,  Albany,  and  Gulf  road  has  a  section  of  60 
miles  under  contract  to  the  west  bank  of  Altamaha,  to  be 
ready  for  business  at  an  early  day  in  January,  1867;  and  by 
the  last  report  of  its  indefatigable  president.  Dr.  J.  P.  Screven, 
to  the  mayor  of  Savannah,  we  are  informed  that  the  prospects 
of  the  company  are  of  great  promise  in  the  future. 

From  Pensacola  to  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  via  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  the  lines  are  nearly  all  under  contract  for 
grading  and  layidg  of  iron. 

The  legislature  of  Florida  has  just  appropriated  600,000 
acres  of  land,  selected  at  an  early  date,  in  bodies  of  320  acres, 
and  also  a  large  tract  of  swamp  land,  probably  reachmg  to 
10,000,000  more,  "to  provide  and  encourage  a  liberal  system 
of  railroads,"  as  recommended  by  the  enlightened  internal 
improvement  board  of  that  State. 
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less  than  twelve  months,  and  can  construct  culverts,  bridges, 
abutments,  locks,  and  dams,  at  ane-Koenth  that  the  same  kind 
of  work  will  cost  at  contract  prices.  More  than  three-fourtb 
of  the  laborers  on  the  j^ar^i^g  rivftr  ''"^  iconnyyi^j^oK^^ 
TS537were"  slaves^ 

Uther  coniTacloTB  in  Virginia  have  from  300  to  600  slaves 
.  laboring  together  upon  the  public  works ;  the  larger  the  number 
;  in  the  gang,  so  much  the  more  profitable.  I  mention  this  fact, 
!  because  it  is  sometimes  stated  tnat  slaves  in  large  bodies  can- 
i  not  be  worked  advantageously. 

1      To  do  this,  however,  successfully  in  large  numbers  they 

'  must  be  divided  into  gangs  of  25  or  30,  with  an  overseer,  and 

the  requisite  cooks,  and  mechanics  for  the  repair  and  mending 

of  carts,  wagons,  tools,  &c.,  and  engineers  to  supervise  the 

work  of  the  overseers. 

In  our  own  State,  we  have  also  a  striking  illustradon,  how 
y  easily  and  cheaply  railroads  may  be  built  with  slave  labor. 
^      On  the  Cherow  and  Darlington  railroad  the  whole  line  of  38 
miles  has  been  graded,  including  the  wooden  superstructure) 
by  the  planters  on  or  near  the  Tine,  without  involving  a  cash 
y  expenditure  by  the  company  exceeding  six  thousand  dollars. 
J      On  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  railroad,  one  planter 
has  worked  out  with  his  slaves  $30,000  in  the  stock  of  the 
road.     Others,  again,  have  taken  contracts,  at  i  cash,  i  in 
slave  labor.    All  these  contracts  have  proved,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  profitable  to  the  parties,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
many  would  be  willing  to  take  contracts  again  upon  the  same 
terms,  instead  of  resuming  their  former  plantation  pursuits. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  upper  portion  of  our  own  State,  and 
Georgia,  many  roads  have  been  began  and  finished  principally 
t/^upon  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 
road,  all  tending  to  prove  what  peculiar  facilities  we  in  the 
south  possess  for  building  and  providing  for  railroads,  upon 
the  most  economical  system  of  construction. 

For  the  facts  presented  in  reference  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 
I  am  indebted  to  a  very  able  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Morris,  of  that  State,  which  appeared  in  DeBow's  Review 
during  the  last  summer. 

I  invite  a  careful  consideration  to  the  observations  and  state- 
ments I  have  now  submitted  by  the  planters  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  proposed  line,  believing  that,  if  they  will  unde- 
take  to  ffrade  the  road  and  make  the  trestle  work,  it  will  result 
profitably  to  them  and  advantageously  to  the  road. 
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WiLMiNQTOH  AKD  MANCHESTER  Railroad. — Mr.  Harloo,  president  of  the  I    ^  ^^^""^^ 

oompany,  in  a  late  report  refers  as  follows  to  its  affairs :  f  ^  |^  I  JkQ^ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  mnnin^  expenses  of  the  road  amounted  to  leas  f  ^  p^V^  * 

than  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts,  which,  considering  the  increased  ez-  |        ^  >y^ 

penses  to  the  19th  October  last,  of  a.  larger  amount  of  machinery  employed  than  >         ^%£k.. 


was  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  road,  on  account  of  the  break  at  the  Pee  ittst 

m  the  cost  oi  the  Wh61fl  !foar«Hrfr^Tffr™^^<''^^l^'«  ^^^  ) 


Dee  river,  was  what  scarcely  could  have  been  expected.  ^D* 

The  nctt  earnings  of  the  road,  too,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  equal  to  upwards    ^^  T 


, ,      I.,  whi^li  cannot  but  be  gratij^ing  to  all  interested,  and  especiany 

so  Iff  tfapgr^WBcTmaY  look  badLJtothe  Wmafa&aates  dTnfl'bttiimeflCXnjaitU^  _ 
commencfld>^- 

*i^e  statement  of  the  debt  of  the  company  is  also  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the 
tmsurer,  and  that  not  regarded  as  the  funded  debt  (in  bills  payable,  &c.,)  is  mudi 
laiger  than  it  was  hoped  would  have -remained,  as  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
have  been  expedient  to  have  disposed  of  the  income  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued 
at  your  last  meeting,  by  which  the  bill  debt  against  the  company  would  not  only 
have  been  avoided,  but  the  amounts  due  would  have  been  transferred  to  the 
funded  debt ;  as  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  for  machinery  to  stock  the  road,  to 
pay  for  which  the  bonds  were  authorized.  But  on  the  bonds  being  issued  under 
your  authority,  it  was  found,  from  various  causes,  that  they  could  not  be  disposed 
of  without  a  sacrifice  which  the  board  thought  too  great,  and  one  you  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  to  have  submitted  to. 

The  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  the  great  shock  given  to  tlie  credit 
of  railroad  securities  by  frauds  of  some  few  railroad  managers,  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  capital  formerlv  available  ;  and  the  onlv  means  the  board  had 
to  meet  liabilities  for  machinery,  &c.,  was  in  the  company ^s  good  credit,  assisted 
by  their  own  private  endorsementB  and  guarantees,  which  has  enabled  us  to  sus- 
tain the  company's  credit,  and  to  meet  the  heavy  amount  contracted  to  be  paid 
daring  the  current  year  for  engines  and  coaches.  It  has  caused  some  sacrifice 
and  much  exertion  to  effect  these  objects,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  done,  and  it  is 
believed  can  be,  till  the  balance  of  our  bonds  are  disposed  of,  which,  with  the  re- 
oeiptB  of  the  company  and  other  sources,  will  enable  the  board,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  meet  the  outstanding  demands  without  injury  to  those  owning  them,  or  tae 
company  itself. 

Raoe  por  Coal  Lakds  ik  lLLiN0i8.---Quite  a  rage  has  sprung  up  lately  in 
various  portions  of  our  State  for  speculation  in  coal  lands.  We  doubt  not  tnere 
is  money  to  be  made  in  this  kind  of  speculation,  but  those  who  purchase  coal 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  working  them  will  realize  thousands,  wnile  the  mere 
speculator  in  the  lands  will  scarcely  make  his  hundreds.  We  hear  of  several 
laige  purchases  in  the  coal  regions  of  the  State,  by  citizens  of  Chicago,  some  of 
which  are  for  speculation  only,  while  others  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
engaging  in  mining  operations.  A  Quarter  section  ofcoal  land  was  sold  the  other 
day  tor  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  whicn  was  purchased  only  two  years  ago  at  three 
dollars  per  acre.  The  Mount  Carmel  JU^sitr  alludes  to  some  recent  transactions 
in  that  vicinity  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for  land  that  three  years 
ago  would  not  have  broH^rht  fifty  cents  per  acre.  It  is  thus  railroads  are  dQ-w 
veloping  the  resources  (ii  our  State,  andadding  to  the  value  of  real  estate. 

Cotton  Manufactory  in  the  Southwest. — ^The  Louisville  papers  statOi^tha^ 
the  success  of  the  extensive  cotton  manu&cturing  estabUshment  of  H..  D.  New-, 
oombe  &  Brother,  of  Louisville,  at  Cannelton,  Ky.,  during  the  las|  j[ear,^  hsA 
been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modern  manufkctures.  Their  mammoth, 
mill,  now  in  operation  at  that  place,  turns  off  a  daily  production  of  gopds*  such  aft 
the  very  best  domestic  fabrics  in  market,  equal  to  15,252  jpards.  The  value  of 
one  day's  production,  at  the  present  market  rates,  8^  conls^  is  (1,258.  The 
monthly  productions  of  this  mill,  as  compared  with  east»n  water  and  steam 
mills,  of  like  capacity,  shows  an  excess  over  their  monthly  reports  of  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  thus  demonstrating  the  entire  pirv^ipakility  «f  the  «sUlb- 
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lishment  of  cotton  manu&ctarinf  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  &r  luperior  ad- 
yantages  over  that  branch  or  basineoi  anywhere  east  of  the  mountains. 


The  PRooRstt  or  thb  Mobilk  akd  Ohio  Railroad  in  TamrRsiu.— 
It  is  probable,  says  the  West  Tennesaee  Whig^  that  many  of  the  friends  of  tfaii 
road  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  rapid  progress  this  road  has  made  in  TennsBwe. 
It  is  now  just  twentv-one  months  since  the  first  breaking  of  ground  in  this  State. 
Tondav  we  have  collected  from  the  raiboad  office  the  toUowing  &ct8  connectod 
with  the  promss  of  the  road.  The  distances  the  road  runs  through  the  sevenl 
counties  m  this  State  are  as  follows  : 

McNairy  county 34)^  milai. 

Madison ^ 82.91    " 

Gibson JJ9.98    " 

Obion 21.38    " 

Total  in  Tennessee 118.92  miles. 


In  McNairy  county  all  is  graded  except  8>^  miles ;  in  Madison  county  all  ex- 
it 4.27  miles ;  in  Gibson  county  all  except  4.37  ;  and  all  in  Obion  except  7.99 
ieavinff  only  24.94  miles  in  the  State  to  be  completed. 
This  shows  that  nearly  four-fiftka  of  the  earth  work  in  this  State  is  completed. 
This  should  be,  and  is,  cheering  to  the  friends  of  the  road. 


^ 


Copper  Ore. — ^We  have  heretofore  taken  occanon  to  refer  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  treasures  of  upper  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  outlet 
to  market  afforded  the  same  by  the  port  of  Savannah.  For  the  year  ending  oo 
the  last  day  of  November,  1854,  9,558,985  pounds  of  copper  ore  were  brought  to 
this  cit^  by  the  Central  Railroad,  and  fW>m  recent  indications  we  feel  warranted 
in  predicting  the  arrival  of  double  that  amount,  through  the  same  channel,  during 
the  current  year. 

The  first  copper  sent  to  market,  as  we  are  informed,  found  in  this  State,  mu 
fi-om  the  **  ^l|j  J&i^e  Mines,"  in  Fanning  county,  situated  only  two  miles  fiom 
Polk  county,  Tennessee,  mines.  This  mineral  has  more  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  Paulding  and  other  counties,  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  State, 
proving  mines  of  wealth  to  those  interested.  Public  attention  is  fast  being 
directed  to  the  copper  interests,  and  capitalists  and  miners  are  investing  in  lands, 
and  bringing  forth  the  heretofore  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth  to  so  surprising  a 
decree  as  almost  to  be  declared  fabulous  by  those  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  track  of  these  developments,  for  the  benefit  <^  oar 
readers  and  the  public  at  large.  Boxes  of  ore  are  almost  daily  arriving  by  the 
Central  Railroad  for  export.  The  ship  Florida,  for  Liverpool,  yesterday  took  on 
board  fifly-nine  boxes. — Savannah  Georgian. 


Manufacture  of  Needles. — ^The  number  of  processes  through  which  a  needle 
ffoes  in  its  manufacture  is  as  follows:  1,  wire  received;  2,  weighed;  3,  gauged; 
4,  cut;  5,  rubbed;  6,  counted;  7,  pointed;  8,  washed;  9,  cut  back;  10,  pomtraat 
the  other  end;  11,  examined;  12,  counted;  13,  washed;  14,  weighed;  15,  annealed; 
16,  stamped;  17,  pressed;  18,  spitted;  19,  piled;  20,  broken;  21,  beads  piled;  93, 
oil  burnt  off;  23,  soft-straightened;  24,  evened;  25,  counted;  26,  hardened;  27, 
evened;  28,  stropped;  29,  tempered;  30,  weighed;  31,  examined;  32,  picked  for 
crooks;  33,  hard-straiffhtened;  34,  counted;  35,  scoured  with  seven  emeries, 
washed  and  evened  between  each;  36,  washed  and  dried;  37,  weighed;  38, 
evened;  39,  headed;  40,  weighed;  41,  ground  at  the  point;  42,  weighed;  43, 
scoured  with  one  emeiy,  ancTfirlazed;  44,  weighed;  45,  washed  and  oried;  A6t 
weighed;  47,  evened;  48,  headed;  49,  picked  for  waste  set;  50,  weighed  hi 
count;  51,  set;  52,  examined;  53,  weighed  for  drillers;  54,  blued;  55,  drillecf; 
56,  rubbed;  57,  weighed  from  drilling;  5JS,  examined;  59,  rounded  by  finishinr; 
60,  finished  once;  61,  rubbed;  62,  finished  again;  63,  rubbed;  64,  examined;  65, 
counted,  in  25*8;  66,  papered;  67,  labelled;  ^,  tied  up;  69,  collected;  70, packed 
up. 
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RELATION  OF  EOUCATION  TO  THE  PKETENTION  OF  CRIIE. 

nmCATIOK  STATIBTICS  OF  TBS  8BYBRAL  SBCTIONt  OP  TRB  VNION — ^PAVPBH 
STATISTICS — STATISTICS  OP  CRIMES — RESULTS  IH  EUROPE  AND  UNITED  STATES 
COMPARED,  ETC. 

The  commissioner  of  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island  intro- 
duces into  one  of  his  late  reports  several  pages  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  one  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in 
our  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Before  introducing  his  re- 
marks, we  shall  put  together,  from  the  material  which  the 
census  has  furnished,  such  statistics  as  relate  both  to  education 
and  crime  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  January  number  (1855)  of  the 
Remew,  he  will  find  some  very  extensive  statistics  of  education 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  and  throughout  Europe,  to- 
gether with  a  few  remarks  from  Professor  Tucker  and  Mr. 
Porter  of  England,  bearing  upon  the  comparison  between  the 
north  and  the  south,  which  is  suggested  by  the  facts. 

Ratio  of  fVpiU  and  iUUeraU  in  the  great  8eetion»^lB40-*50, 


Qtograpleal  diyi< 
•ions. 


R.  iD^ftDd  States. 

lllddl«  8tot«B 

Bontbern  States... 

8oQthvest*rn  States  1890, 
Nerthwest'n  k  Ter. 


BUTehdldlDg  States 
Non-ilavehfddifig.. 

Total 


1840. 


S219,166 
4814,015 
1990,450 
1890,617 
8852,448 


4684,619 
9561,176 


14195696 


I 


98,684 
206, 288 
84,480 
84,896 
88,060 


815,575 
170,728 


I 


620,798 
824,561 
109,786 
78,248 
897,298 


265,807 
1760,829 


886,808  9025,686 


18,041 
102,247 
168,081 
100,911 
165,468 


845,887 
208,806 


549,698  12.87 


I' 
I 

Hi 


28.06 
17.18 
5.71 
5.27 
10.81 


5.72 
18.41 


IP 

•Is 
eh 


U 

m 


27.78 

16.42 

6.47 

5.14 

10.81 


5.47 
18.09 


18.89 


§•!§ 


85.90 
81.79 
14.58 
16.82 
21.72 


15.70 
88.85 


14.87 


85.71 

81.02 
18.92 
16.10 
21.51 


15.12 
28.01 


I. 


.59 
2.12 
8.75 
7.26 
4.80 


7.46 
8.18 


80.46    8.87 


8.87 
8.86 


4.98 


*The  population  of  tbe  several  sections  Is  ezdusiye  of  6,100  saDors,  except  in  the  slayeholding 
•ad  non-slareholding  States. 

By  the  preceding  table  it  seems  that  the  proportion  of  pupils 
to  the  whole  population  has  increased  larffely  in  the  several 
sections,  but  most  considerably  in  the  south  and  southwest. 
The  fibres  for  1850  are  those  which  were  returned  by  fami- 
nes. The  proportion  for  the  Union  has  increased  from  13.89 
to  20.14  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  influx  of  foreigners,  those  over  twenty  years  of  age  of 
the  whole  white  population  who  cannot  read  and  write  has 
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increased  in  every  section,  and  in  the  United  States  from  3.77 
per  cent  to  5.03.  By  another  table  which  follows,  the  pro- 
portion of  illiterate  native  and  foreign  white  and  free  colored 
will  be  seen.  The  proportion  of  foreign  illiterate  in  the  Union 
is  twice  that  of  the  native,  whilst  the  proportion  of  foreign 
illiterate  to  the  whole  number  of  foreign  over  twenty  is  only  a 
little  less  than  twice  as  great  as  for  the  native. 

Ratio  qf  imuratt  Penont,  Fordgny  .Yotire,  ami  Free  Colored,  in  1850. 


Ifidrllc  B(&1«. 

Noribwe«t  _ . . 
TitrritoflcB.. 

SlAYcSUtes... 


rrirc  xaiNl 


\\mjm 


Nalivt 
j7i  ffld. 


T^i>Lil 'i9T,t34   4.55 


Fanl^. 


3 


A2     }M^,Ui   44,e»2U 


133,»ST  t\ 
S^ftT^T  IT 


]I>4,SU    »,5n,  » 
m9,id9  M,4JQ,  4 

]S'l,«33,»UiT4,6i3«  9 

lib«  nil 


efi(,4u'«4.:3 


y^ifijS8§[  5.gB!g,g4t>,ft3i'i85,n4l  s,ni3*<,^«)  II  ai'9o,flei5i,g 


In  New  England,  so  admirable  is  the  school  system  and  so 
deserving  of  all  imitation,  that  only  one  person  over  twenty  years 
of  age  is  incapable  of  reading  ana  writing  in  every  four  hundred 
of  the  number  of  native  whites.  In  the  south  and  southwest  the 
number  is  one  in  about  twelve  ;  and  in  the  Territories  one  in 
about  six ;  in  the  slaveholding  States  one  in  twelve ;  in  the 
Don-slavcholding  one  in  forty;  in  the  whole  Union  one  in  about 
twenty-two.  In  this  calculation  the  unknown  nativities  are 
given  to  the  natives,  and  the  free  colored  illiterate  are  supposed 
to  be  native,  as  they  have  not  been  separated.  If  all  the  foreign 
illiterate  be  assumed  to  be  white,  it  would  seem  they  are  in 
excess  in  the  southern  States  over  the  northern,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number,  and  that  for  the  Union  they  are  nearly 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  native,  being  about  one  illiterate  to 
every  twelve  foreign  bom  persons.  Comparing,  however,  with 
the  total  foreign  over  twenty,  assuming  sixty  per  cent,  to  be  of 
that  age,  as  is  explained  in  another  place,  it  appears  that  one 
in  every  seven  in  the  United  States  cannot  read  and  write, 
whilst  for  the  native  one  in  twelve.  The  proportion  of  colored 
natives  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  about  21.03 ;  the  same 
at  the  south  and  in  the  northwest ;  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the 
non -slaveholding  States  and  twenty- four  percent,  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  assuming  all  the  illiterate  colored  to  be  native. 
The  assumuptions  do  not  affect  the  result  in  any  appreciable 
manner,  though  necessary  to  the  calculation. 
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Qflographleal  diTiiiong. 


NattYtt  whitoa  at 
■chooi  to  those  of  i 
k  under  16,  per  otnt 


Foreign  wbitee  at 
■chool  to  thoee  of  5 
it  onder  15,  per  eent. 


New  England  States.. .  • 

Southern  States 

Northwest 

Slaveholding^  States. . . .  • 
Non-slayeholding  States. 


123.57 
51.53 

80.38 
56.09 
96.90 


52.60 
21.00 
52.05 
27.23 
50.25 


ToUl. 


83.35 


47.00 


We  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  crime  and  pauperism. 

The  census  returns  the  number  of  paupers  supported  in  each 
county  in  the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part  at  public  ex- 
pense, within  the  year  preceding,  and  the  actual  number  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1850,  native  and  foreign,  with  other  particu- 
lars. As  no  account  is  taken  in  it  of  those  supported  or  re- 
lieved by  individual  charities,  the  statistics,  it  has  been  thought, 
would  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  facts,  and  if  absolutely 
relied  upon  as  a  test  of  condition  would  be  unjust  towards 
those  sections  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  relief  is  pub- 
lic. Perceiving  the  weight  of  the  objection,  the  superintendent 
issued  a  circular  in  March,  1854,  to  the  proper  oflScers  of 
several  States  in  different  sections,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
make  some  estimates  of  the  privcUe  charities,  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, &c. ;  but  although  many  interesting  returns  were  re- 
ceived, they  were  not  as  numerous  as  were  desired.  The 
following,  however,  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  will  show  that  private 
relief  by  societies  and  associations  is  administered  to  a  large 
extent  in  States  where  the  poor  laws  are  most  perfect ;  and 
reasoning  for  the  whole  from  a  part  taken  from  sections  indis- 
criminately, it  may  not  be  unfair  to  assume  that  the  propor- 
tion relieved  by  other  than  public  means  does  not  differ  much 
in  the  several  States.* 

*  The  annual  sum  expended  in  relief  by  the  several  societies  in  Charleston  is 
tttimated  in  its  census  at  about  j|25,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  clothinpr,  food, 
medicine,  fcc.,  and  private  relies  Of  410  persons  admitted  to  the  poor  house  of 
Charleston  in  1848,  only  63  were  born  in  the  city,  and  258  were  forei^ers.  In 
the  five  years  endin^r  1848,  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  Charleston  averaged  less  than 
(7,000  per  annum,  of  which  the  city,  deducting  the  value  of  labor,  did  not  pay 
much  more  than  $1,000.  In  a  pamplet  upon  the  charities  of  Boston,  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  Review,  the  donations  by  individuals  for  charitable 
institutions  and  charitable  purposes  in  that  city  in  thirty  years  are  ffiven,  and 
average  about  |40,000  per  annum.  A  more  complete  statement  in  tne  Boston 
census  gives  the  total  contributions  up  to  1845,  to  institutions  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, 1^,272,990.  An  average  of  2,076  paupers,  by  the  same  volume,  received 
out  door  support  in  the  years  1841  to  1845,  1,402  in  door,  3,478  total.  In  the 
year  1^37-^40  of  8,671  paupers  of  Massachusetts,  2,567  only  were  American.  In 
1845  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  Boston  was  paid  by  the  city,  (23,944,  and  by  the 
State  (26,894.    The  local  report  of  New  York  shows  number  admitted  to  Black- 
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Paupen  in  poitr  houteSf  June  1, 1850. 


Btatei. 


MatsachoMtta. . . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Mlflsifltlppi 

Mluouri........ 

Indiana 

North  OaroUna.. 


Whites. 


1947 
432 
64« 
U 
185 
909 
815 


16768028 
897 


1858 
U 
275 
412 
797 


Black. 


as 


MoUt- 
to. 


i 

70|11 
162 

1282885J 
1 
1 
14 
8980 


198712 

7|  988 


Age. 


76 

111 

2 

85 
64 

88 


8662547 


NatiTitief. 


790 
1051 
18 
167 
291 
6ffi 


2488 
661 
1488 
2 
62 
144 
816 


ll 
^^ 

£•§ 

218 
69 
02 
9 
61 

177 
48 


,5  0 


18  imi 


ConvietB  in 

^  PenUenHarieM,  1850 

Whites. 

Free  colored. 

i 
1 

Ages. 

Natirities. 

Btotes. 

Black. 

MoUtto. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
1 

a 

lad 

I' 

1 

i 

M. 

F. 

t 

M. 

F. 

1 

M. 

F. 

H 

1 

Mauachoaettfl 

Maryland 

Virginia 

889 
110 
180 
85 
164 
14<^ 

**5 
2 

889 
116 
132 
85 
164 
146 

84 
77 
44 

1 
1 

19 

4 

84 
96 

48 

1 
1 

8 
22 
28 

*2 

8 

24 
28 

481 
285 
208 
86 
166 
146 

"i 

2 

165 
102 
21 
18 
65 
40 

266 
181 
180 
68 
111 
106 

170 

168 

160 

6 

4 
16 

180 
87 
82 
76 
106 
105 

74 
5 
6 
8 

29 
8 

8    63 
25!     6 
8      8 

...1     2 
12    17 
8      9 

1 

MiaMui?:.:::;::;; 

1 

1 

1 

Indiana 

Persons  in  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction. 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Virginia 

906 
86 
84 
20 

248 
45 
81 

212 
8 

11 
8 

18 

1118 
89 
95 
28 

266 
45 
81 

60 
16 
9 
1 
6 
2 
1 

17 

1 
7 

4 

n 

17 
16 

iJ 

12 
9 
6 

1 
8 

8 
6 
8 

"i 

20 
15 

8 

1 
4 

1215 
121 
119 
25 
270 
47 
84 

140 
2 
6 

1 

458 

42 

29 

7 

17 

6 

6 

617 

n 

84 
17 
253 
41 
28 

410 
67 
96 

"*2 
6 
26 

222 
21 
15 
24 

188 
81 
2 

448 

14 

7 
6 
2 

104 

29 

14 
5 

1 

Missouri ; 

86 

4 

29 

1 

15 

1 
1 

1 

Indiana 

2 

1 

5 

North  Carolina.... 

2...!    2 

5 

well  Island  alms-house,  last  six  months  of  1849,  1,672,  of  whom  411  were  natives, 
and  1,006  Irish.  At  Belleview  3,114  admitted,  618  being  native  and  2,052  Irish. 
Colored  in  the  Colored  Home  of  New  York,  1849,  713.  New  York  city,  January 
to  July,  1849,  1st  district  sent  to  State  prison  28  white  and  4  colored;  to  Black- 
well  Island  783  white,  94  colored;  remaining  in  prison,  253  white  and  27  colored; 
2d  district,  whole  year  1849,  committed  1,908  whites,  21  colored.  As  the  amount 
of  mortality  has  much  to  do  with  the  physical  well  being  of  a  people,  and  will  be 
dependent  in  some  measure  upon  pauperism,  some  remarks  may  be  appended 
here  which  were  too  late  for  the  sections  of  mortality.  According  to  Dr.  Emer- 
son, the  proportion  of  black  deaths  to  the  total  black  population,  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  ten  years  from  1821  to  1830,  was  about  one  in  every  twenty-one;  in  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1840,  one  in  every  thirty-one;  the  ratio  for  the  whites  in  the 
latter  period  bein^  one  in  every  forty -three.  In  the  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Association  at  Philadelphia  in  1845,  it  is  said,  out  of  1,000  of  each  color  residing 
in  the  city,  196  blacks  die  for  every  100  whites,  and  in  the  penitentiary  316  blacks 
for  every  100  whites.  In  the  Wetnersfield  (Conn.)  penitentiary,  the  average  rate 
of  deaths  from  1841  to  1844  was,  white  2.82;  colored  10.96.  In  the  eastern  peni- 
tBntiary  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1843,  the  average 
rate  of  deaths  was  1.85  white  deaths  and  6.63  black.    In  the  Philadelphia  prison, 
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The  tables  below  axe  taken  from  a  report  made  in  1845  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  census,  now  in  manuscript  in 
that  office.  The  facts  were  obtained  from  answers  to  a  special 
circular. 

Proportion  qf  eonvtcte,  fenom  in  jaUs,  houaa  qf  earredUm  and  r^f^e,  and 
J$nikoute8,  to  the  total  population. 


dtici  uid  coontief. 


Colored. 


White. 


Boston  (Snifolk  county) 

M«w  Tork  (county) 

Philadelphia  (county) 

BIdunond,  (connty)  Including  lowest  daae  of  miedemeanora. 
Charleston,  (district)  for  Ibor  yean 


16.1T 

84.ST 

i4.8 

4&.8 

99.8 

78. 

46.9 

112.6 

68.48 

48. 

Jfnmber  of  convicUf  maU  andfemaUf  white  and  colored,  in  the  Statei  named^  for 

the  year  1840. 


Prisons  in  each  of  the  Stales 


New  Hamspire. 
Massacboaetts  * 
Bhode  Island.. 
Connecticat.... 

Vermont 

New  Yoric 

New  Jersey.... 
Pennsylrania . . 

Mar}  land 

Tirginlat 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Georgia. 

^(^>*iis1ana 


OoDTiets. 


Whites. 


Hales. 


68 

T7 

989 

18 

m 

84 
1,198 

97 
8T6 
180 
184 
149 
115 
108 
141 


1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

86 
9 

19 
6 
1 
1 
0 
9 
1 


Colored. 


4 

1 

88 

4 

40 

9 

819 

49 

157 

116 

88 

11 

4 

0 

96 


0 
0 
0 

1 
4 
1 

89 
4 
97 
97 
5 
1 
0 
0 
T 


1  to  7,819 
1  to  8,688 
1  to  9, 599 
1  to  8, 199 
1  to  9,414 
1  to  8, 466 
lto9,066 
1  to  8,551 
lto4,948 
1  to  1,708 
1  to  5, 570 
1  to  8, 980 
1  to  4, 949 
1  to  9, 664 
1  to  1,115 


888 


186 
948 
14S 


Ito 

Ito 

Ito 

Ito 

Ito 

Ito 

Ito 

Ito      409 

Ito      960 

Ito  1,069 

Ito  11,600 

ltol6,79r 

Ito  47, 145 

none. 
Ito  6,061 


epemale  felons,  of  whom  there  are  a  largo  number,  are  not  sent  to  the  State  iirison  of  MasiM 
chosetts. 

t  In  the  tabular  statement  for  1840,  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  at  Blchmond, 
the  precise  numbers  of  the  different  conditions  of  conTiots  do  not  appear.  The  numbers  set  down 
are  the  Jast  proportional  arerage  for  forty-four  years. 

during  a  period  often  years,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  whites  was  one 
in  forty-six;  among  the  blacks  one  in  twelve.  The  admissions  into  the  eastern 
penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  from  October  29,  1845,  until  December,  1845,  were 
2,054  whites,  692  blacks.  The  city  inspector  of  New  Tork,  in  his  report  for 
1853,  says  that  the  deaths  amonff  the  colored  pooulation  averaged  604  each  vear 
ftx>m  1847  to  1853,  and  that  **  while  the  ffeneral  population  is  rapidly  swelling, 
and  the  deaths  bearing  their  proportionu  increase,  the  colored  mortal  record 
exhibits  its  significant  declination.^' 

Public  expenditure  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  pooi^-1840,  ^4,576,965, 
population  15,710,270;  1843,  ^5,208,027,  population  16,314,671;  1848,  ^6,180,- 
764,  population  17,521,956.  The  average  from  1825  to  1835  was  much  larger  to 
a  smaller  population. 

Number  relieved  in  England  and  Wales — 1840,  in  door  169,232,  out  door 
1,030,297,  total  1,199,529;  1843,  in  door  238,560,  out  door  1,300,930:  total  1,539,- 
490;  1848,  in  door  265,140,  out  door  1,361,061:  total  1,626,201. 

Before  completing  the  tables  of  charities,  the  followinjg  statistics  of  the  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  which  has  being  doing  so  much  in  this  field,  may  be  properly  in- 
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The  figures  below  were  prepared  for  a  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  by  a  citizen  of  that  State. 

Ratio  qf  impriaonnutU. 


Whites. 


Pic© 
Ooiorad. 


Batteof 
vMteto 


ulto 


Virginia— Ratio  for  10  years,  ending  1850,  of  conyicts  in  penitentiaries 
to  the  average  popniatlon  as  1  to 

MaflMObosetta— In  the  same  period 

Do.  year  ending  80th  September,  1803,  aoeordlng  to  the 
population  of  1860 

Maryland,  according  to  the  population  of  1850 

Pennsylvania,  two  penitentiaries,  year  ending  81st  December,  1858 — 

New  York,  three  penitentiaries,  year  ending  Ist  Deoember,  1851 

Smtio  of  wmMm  remot'iun^  in  priton. 

Virginia  penitentiary,  let  February,  1808 

Massachusetts  do.     80th  September,  1851 

Maryland         do.     80th  Norember,  1898 

Pennsylvania,  two  penitentiaries,  Slst  Deeember,  186fi 

New  York,  three  penitentiaries,  1st  Deeember,  1851 

Average  of  the  five  States 

New  Jersey  penitentiary,  1st  January,  1850 

"■  "    ^  do  do.  do 

do.  88th  September,  1848 


88,008 

7,687 

6,687 
9,880 
11,408 
0,804 


6,818 
8,885 
8,684 
7,811 
1,718 


787 


1,408 

8,168 

789 


086 
176 


750 


8,6M 
8,888 

8,437 


168 

718 


T.W 
9.8 

U.IT 
«.« 
5.S 

8.88 

"Tn 

9.10 
18.00 

5.16 
10.41 

T.W 

Ttf 

7.M 
17.88 
11.71 


•Average 

Average  for  eight  States. 


1S.47 
9,11 


•The  following  is  condensed  ftom  the  several  State  reports : 

The  Alabama  penitentiary  for  1860,  embraced  only  four  colored  personf— total  cooilaed  191 
OUo— convicts  In  the  penitentiary  during  1858,887;  permanent  number,  November,  18S2,  SOa. 
i^»muyIoania^prisoners  firom  July.  1880,  to  January,  1868,  in  Western  penitentiaiy,  liSSf 
whites  and  861  col(Mred ;  Eastern,  841  whites  and  58  colored  on  the  1st  of  January,  18S8.  Hooae 
of  refhge,  admitted  since  1888, 8,888  whites  and  889  colored ;  remaining  81st  December,  1951, 
106  whites  and  184  colored.  Owing  to  the  crowded  stale  of  the  colored  department,  thelBosrd 
declined  to  receive  any  longer  males  of  14  years  and  over.  Xhode  Mand  committed  in  19S, 
807  whites  and  10  colored  to  State  prison.  Omfwe<tcfi<— convicts  in  State  prison,  81st  of  March, 
1868, 148  whites  and  88  colored.  JKusacAusetts^the  report  of  tiie  keeper  of  Jails,  186S,  sboas. 
Whole  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State,  7,281,  of  which  878  colored;  hi  BotUm  alone,  4,770  wbltei 
and  186  colored;  in  the  house  of  correction,  Boston,  50  colored  and  1,006  whites ;  of  tli«  wbltes 
788  foreign ;  in  the  State,  whole  whites  8,088.  whole  colored  169,  of  which,  foreipiers  l,8tt.  Oet 
of  a  totsl  of  9,858  criminal  offences,  for  which  persons  were  imprisoned,  8,941  were  for  inteni- 
perance,  and  1^08  for  debt  In  1858  the  whole  number  of  paupers  supported  or  relieved  in  the 
Btate,  was  87,787,  of  whom  11,881  were  foreigners ;  18,887  were  relieved  in  the  aln»*hottes— tbe 
average  in  such  houses  being  6,010;  total  expense  of  paupers  $476,674.  In  jaMton  alone,  9,464 
paupers  of  whom,  0,918  were  foreign.  Average  in  ahns-honses,  1,806;  8,098  chQdren  oader  14 
iupported  at  public  expense.  The  average  or  5  years,  1841  to  1846,  shows  8,668  commitments 
to  iail.  8,856  cases  in  police  courts,  708  in  city  courts,  486  convictions,  88  sent  to  the  State  prisoo, 
and  687  to  house  of  correction— 40  per  cent,  in  the  house  of  correction  were  females,  8.^  per 
cent,  were  colored,  85  per  cent  were  citiaens  of  Massachusetts,  and  51 .98  per  cent  for^neis. 


EngUmd  and 

WaUa. 

Tear. 

Oommitals. 

CooTie- 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

tiou. 

1840. 

81,075 
84,581 
88,416 

6,818 
6,840 
0,401 

87,187 
89,601 
87,816 

19,917 

81,093 
810O1 

1848. 

1849, 

sorted.    Thej  are  a^ffrt^ted  for  ten  yean,  from  1843  to  1853;  and  extending  a 
they  do  over  the  whole  Union,  furnish  interesting  material  for  eompaiison  with 


the  returns  of  the  census  relating  to  sickness  and  death. 
Statflf  are  striking. 


The  ratios  between  the 
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Mr.  Porter,  in  yfew  of  the  aboTt  result  finds  nothing  whaterer,  he  says,  to  support  the  assertion 
■o  often  haaarded,  that  vice  and  ortme  are  fostered  by  bringing  men  toother  in  large  masses, 
while  innocence  is  preserved  by  rural  pursuits.  For  each  million  of  inhabitants  there  were 
eharged  with  offences  in  90  more  agricultural  counties  in  1841, 1,7S8,  and  in  80  less  agricultural, 
1,843.  He  adds,  if  we  class  together  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  those  who  have  ac- 
ijnired  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  those  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  in  18  years, 
out  of  a  total  of  ^,420  persons  committed,  and  whose  degree  of  instruction  was  ascertained,  the 
proportion  of  804,772,  or  more  than  90  in  100,  were  unlnstructed,  while  only  1388  persons  had 
6^)oyed  the  benefit  of  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  degree,  and  only  id^Si4  had  mastered 
vitbont  advancing  beyond  the  art  of  reading  and  writing. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1841,  the  commitments  were  1  In  every  578  persons,  and  in  Scotland  1 
10  788. 

The  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  various  State  prisons  in  France  on  the  81st  Decem- 
ber, 180S,  was  19,720,  of  which  15,878  were  males  and  8,847  females.  The  following  interesting 
statistics  are  given  in  the  ofllcial  report  for  that  year: 


Deaeription  of  convicts. 


MalcB.  Feia'a, 


fh>m  rural  districts 5,^1 

From  towns 10,0T3 

Unmarried  or  widowed  without 

chttdren 10,286 

Harried,  with  children 8,887 

Married,  without  chUdren 1,125 

Widowed,  with  children 549 

Afe«— firom  16  to  20 1,579 

20  to  80 5,610 

80  to  40 4,188 

40  to  50 2,670 

50  to  60 1,286 

60  and  upwards 590 


1,81T 

1,942 
846 
854 
428 
257 
1,484 
1,049 
666 
827 
114 


DetcrtptloD  of  convkta. 


Males.  Fem'i, 


HavEng-  befort;^  1iaprl«otiiiirnt  an 
education  huperior  Id  that  of 
primary  schools 

Ditto,  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write 

Ditto,  knowing  how  to  read  and 
not  write 

Ditto,  entirely  Uhterate 

After  imprisonment,  having 
learned  to  read 

After  do.,  having  learned  to  read 
and  write 

After  do.,  having  received  pri- 
mary instruction 


628 

6,028 

1,680 
7,642 

2,667 

4,654 

1,219 


86 

786 

ns 

8,85T 
685 

676 
176 


These  tables  are  all  worthy  of  study  and  reflection.  They 
indicate  compensating  advantages  and  disadvantages,  on  the 
score  of  education  and  morals  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
Union,  which  statesmen  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to 
consider.  But  we  give  the  argument  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  Rhode  Island,  as  promised  in  the  opening  of  the 
article. 

The  consideration  of  the  connexion  between  education  and 
the  prevention  of  crime  is  most  important,  because  the  right  to 
take  the  property  of  the  people  to  educate  the  children  of  all 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  our  assuming  that  education 
tends  to  prevent  crime  and  wretchedness,  and  therefore  is  jus- 
tified ana  required  not  for  the  individual  so  much  as  by  the 
good  of  society.  We  tax  the  public  to  educate  a  person,  not 
because  it  promotes  his  personal  advantage,  but  because  we 
presume  that  we  shall  make  a  better  citizen  of  him  and  so 
promote  the  good  of  the  community.  And  the  enquiry  is  in- 
teresting also,  as  showing  us  what  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  a  system  of  education  in  reforming  the  morals  of  a 
people. 

Some  may  perhaps  express  surprise  that  any  one  could  im- 
agine that  education  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  crime — ^yet  intelligent  men  have  done  so— and  when 
we  examine  the  subject  we  find  that  statistics  afford  us  very 
little  aid  in  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion. 
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For  instance,  to  show  the  caution  with  which  we  should 
reason  from  ordinary  statistics,  able  writers  have  drawn  ex- 
actly contrary  conclusions  from  the  returns  of  crimes  in 
France.  An  intelligent  and  able  man,  Mr.  Guery,  shows,  as 
he  thinks  satisfactorily,  that  the  amount  of  crime  is  greater  in 
the  best  educated  than  in  the  most  ignorant  portions  of  France. 
But  his  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  returns  of  a  single 
year. 

In  1813,  the  number  of  persons  charged  with  ofiences 
against  society  in  England  and  Wales  was  7,164.  In  1836, 
20,984;  nearly  three  times  as  many.  And  during  this  whole 
time  public  and  private  benevolence  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  schemes  lor  educating  and  promoting  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  their  people. 

In  1849,  14,569  males— 2,557  females— total  17,126  under 
17  were  imprisoned  for  various  periods  for  offences  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  these,  12,500  were  convicted.  The  proportion  of 
crime  in  the  various  districts  present  some  curious  fiicts — thus 
of  the  above, — (persons  under  17.) 

In  the  metropolitan  counties  the  proportion  is      1  to     691 
"     manutacluring      «  "  1  to  1,600 

"      maritime  "  "  1  to  1,508 

**     agricultural  "  "  1  to  1,947 

"      mining  «  "  1  to  2,078 

It  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  the  French  and  English 
returns,  that  the  number  of  persons  punished  for  crime  under 
17,  or  what  may  be  called  juvenile  offenders,  is  nearly  double 
in  England  what  it  is  in  France,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. And  this  has  led  to  serious  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  it, 
and  presents  some  considerations  which  might  be  of  praciical 
use  very  near  home,  in  our  little  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  England,  the  system  of  short  imprisonment  for  small  of- 
fences, committed  by  boys,  is  adopted ;  the  same  system  we 
have  followed  here.  In  France,  boys  committing  small  crimes 
are  considered  as  subjects  for  reformation,  and  are  sentenced 
to  be  detained  for  various  periods  up  to  ten  years  according  to 
circumstances,  and  placed  under  proper  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion. In  the  Englisn  system  and  in  ours,  the  young  offender 
is  sentenced  for  a  short  time,  he  is  shut  up  with  old  offenders 
and  he  comes  out  a  hardened  criminal,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  government  is  at  the  expense  during  his  life  of  con- 
victing and  imprisoning  him  continually,  imless  he  is  led  by 
Sassion  to  commit  some  great  offence  by  which  he  forfeits  his 
fe  or  his  liberty  for  life. 
The  effect  of  the  two  systems  upon  the  statistics  is  obvious. 
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Ih  the  English  system  and  in  ours,  the  same  young  man  is 
GDntinually  committing  ofiences  whicli  of  course  swell  the 
whole  number  of  crimes  committed  in  the  country  and  add  to 
the  expense  of  criminal  justice.  On  the  French  system  he  ot- 
fends  but  once.  He  is  then  detained  under  training  for  a  time 
sufficient  to  give  a  chance  of  reformation.  The  number  of 
frii  offenders  might  be  the  same  under  each  system.  The 
number  of  offences  could  not  be. 

As  I  said  before,  these  facts  suggest  considerations  which 
may  be  applied  at  home.  We  have  always  followed  the  old 
English  system  of  short  imprisonments  for  small  ofiences,  and 
boys  are  treated  as  if  they  were  as  intelligent  and  as  responsi- 
ble as  older  persons  and  are  shut  up  with  them  in  the  same 
jail.  Then  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  humanity  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  boy  is  pardoned  and  the  result  generally  is,  that 
in  about  a  year  he  is  again  before  the  legislature  for  the  same 
mercy.  Any  person  familiar  with  our  legislative  proceedings 
for  a  series  of  years  will  recognise  the  truth  of  this.  And 
while  we  pursue  the  system  of  committing  them  to  the  ordi- 
nary prisons  and  shutting  them  up  to  be  schooled  by  old  har- 
dened criminals,  members  of  succeding  legislatures  will  very 
naturally  pursue  the  same  system  of  pardons. 

But  we  may  well  be  glad  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  right  direction. 

A  few  years  since,  the  city  of  Providence  took  measures  to 
estabhsh  a  Reform  School,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  Subsequently,  by  an  agreement  between  the 
State  and  city,  the  State  has  been  authorised  to  send  its  young 
criminals  to  it.  By  acts  passed  January  and  October,  1850, 
any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  State  when  sentencing  juvenile 
ofiends,  may,  in  his  discretion,  sentence  them  to  the  Reform 
School. 

I  take  every  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  this,  because 
the  institution  is  new  and  has  as  yet  few  friends,  and  many  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  all  change  look  coldly  on  it.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  all  philanthropists.  Institutions  of  the  kmd  have 
succeeded  elswhere.     Why  should  they  not  here  ? 

The  statistics  of  crime  in  relation  to  education  are  generally 
defective,  because  they  do  not  show  the  amount  or  degree  of 
education.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  taking  an  amount  of  crimes 
committed  by  educated  persons,  we  should  make  a  distiuction 
between  those  who  have  learned  only  to  read  and  write  with- 
out going  any  further,  which  is  the  case  with  a  lEU-ge  number 
of  those  who  attend  school,  and  those  who  have  received  any 
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education  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  in  the  greater  part  of  sta- 
tistical accounts,  crimes  committed  by  those  who  can  merely 
read  and  write,  and  that  perhaps  very  imperfectly,  are  charged 
to  the  account  of  education.  Since  1828  the  French,  and  since 
1836  the  English  tables  have  classed  the  criminals  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

2.  Those  who  can  read  only,  or  who  can  read  and  write 

imperfectly. 

3.  Those  who  can  read  and  write  well. 

4.  Those  who  have  received  instruction  beyond  that  of  a 

merely  elementary  school. 

The  results  of  returns  under  these  classes  have  been  thus 
far  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  For  seven  years 
ending  with  1834,  the  convictions  in  France  averaged  4,238, 
of  whom  only  65,  or  one  in  65,  belonged  to  the  educated — 
being  one  in  about  500,000  of  the  population.  In  England, 
for  1836,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime  was  20,- 
984;  out  of  these,  291  were  of  the  class  who  had  receivai 
superior  education.  In  Scotland,  out  of  2,922,  55  belonged  to 
this  class. 

But  these  statements  are  almost  too  favorable  to  be  relied 
on.  Perhaps  we  can  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  many 
crimes  committed  by  the  educated,  the  intelligent  and  the 
shrewd,  remain  undetected  ;  and  if  detected  that  their  inge- 
nuity sometimes  enables  them  to  escape  conviction.  Besides, 
the  crimes  punished  by  the  courts  are  crimes  against  properly 
or  person,  generally  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence ;  crimes  which  educated  persons  would  be  less  likely 
to  commit;  while  there  are  many  violations  of  right  by  edu- 
cated men,  which  a  rigid  morality  would  denounce  as  crim- 
inal, but  which  the  law  cannot  punish  because  it  cannot  de- 
fine them. 

So  far  as  the  statistics  go  to  show  that  there  is  less  crime  in 
the  agricultural  than  there  is  in  the  manufacturing,  seaport, 
and  city  districts,  they  agree  with  what  we  should  a  priori 
expect  the  result  to  be.  In  the  country  generally,  there  is  a 
greater  equality  of  condition ;  less  of  that  extreme  distress 
which  results  from  crowding  together  in  cities;  more  kindness 
and  fellow  feeling;  and  many  slight  offences,  especially  if 
they  are  first  offences,  are  passed  over  for  charity  or  a  hope 
of  reformation.  The  man  of  bad  character  is  known,  marked 
and  watched — ^and  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  herd  to- 
gether and  form  a  class  and  keep  each  other  in  countenance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  cities  (which  Jefferson  said 
were  great  sores  upon  the  lx)dy  politic)  draw  together  the  dis- 
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solute  and  idle  from  all  quarters.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the 
wealth  and  enterprise  of  a  country  is  concentrated,  and  where 
there  is  most  wealth,  of  course,  will  be  the  greatest  number  ot 
crimes  against  property.  And  in  a  city  there  can  be  none  of 
that  compassion  for  a  neighbor  which  in  the  country  would 
lead  to  overlooking  a  fault.     The  smallest  offence  must  be 

Eunished,  without  inquiring  into  the  motives  which  led,  or  per- 
aps  drove,  the  offender  to  commit  it. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  abundance  of 
crime  which  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  all  friends  of 
education — ^to  all  philanthropists.  It  is  this :  that  in  the  large 
cities,  the  crimes  are  committed  by  a  separate  class.  The  low 
and  degraded  form  a  separate  class,  and  almost  a  separate 
caste  by  themselves.  Accessions  are  constantly  makmg  to 
their  number,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  born  and  edu- 
cated to  crime — ^they  are  hereditary  criminals.  Shut  out  of 
churches  and  schools,  they  live  by  preying  upon  society.  Of 
God,  they  know  but  the  name.  Society  they  consider  their  en- 
emy and  lawful  plunder.  The  accounts  of  the  ignorance,  prac- 
tical Atheism,  and  debasement  of  this  class  in  some  cities  are 
hard  to  be  believed  by  those  who  are  used  only  to  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  communities  of  New  England. 

Although  tne  most  dreadful  cases  are  probably  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  old  world,  yet  our  own  cities  present  instances  of 
the  same  sort,  although  here,  from  our  youth  as  a  nation,  the 
evil  may  not  be  so  confirmed  and  hard  to  combat.  There 
seems  to  be  an  almost  complete  wall  of  separation  between 
this  class  and  what  I  may  call  the  comfortable  classes  of  so- 
ciety— ^the  people  of  education,  of  middling  property,  and  the 
wealthy.  To  associate  with  ignorance  and  vice  is  no  pleasure 
to  the  educated  and  refined;  and  then,  again,  the  very  great- 
ness of  the  evil,  and  the  fact  of  itsl  ong  existence,  are  calcu- 
lated to  deter  the  timid  from  undertaking  its  removal. 

We  may  say  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  these  evils.  True  we  may  not  be  directly.  But  if  govern- 
ments and  the  comfortable  classes  had  done  their  duty  in  years 
past,  the  evil  could  not  have  reached  its  present  magnitude. 
If  the  evil  is  to  be  reformed,  it  must  be  through  the  influences 
of  religion  and  of  education.  But  how  is  religion  to  be  brought 
home  to  them?  They  are  practically  shut  out  of  our  churches, 
because  they  cannot  come  in  upon  an  equality  with  others ; 
and  no  man,  with  any  just  pride  or  feeling  of  independence, 
will  come  in  on  any  other  terms.  If  church-going  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  Christianity,  then,  in  some  large  cities,  a  man 
with  a  family  cannot  afibrd.to  be  a  Christian  imless  he  is 
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worth  his  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion in  smaller  places.  The  attention  of  our  churches  is 
already  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  their  sys- 
tem. This  is  shown  by  the  erection  of  many  free  churches  in 
our  cities  within  a  few  years.  And  in  what  mode  can  wealth 
be  more  nobly  employed  than  by  devoting  it  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  poor. 

We  cannot  doubt,  however,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  de- 
tails of  the  criminal  calendar,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
and  marked  change  effected  in  modern  civilized  society  in  re- 
lation to  crime — and  a  change^  for  the  better.  The  character 
of  the  crimes  committed  has  changed.  Formerly — in  genera- 
tions past — ^there  was  comparatively  little  security  for  person  or 
property,  except  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  possessor.  The  of- 
fences were  of  the  more  violent  kind.  Murders,  robberies,  and 
duels,  &c.,  were  more  frequent.  Now,  whatever  may  be  true 
as  to  the  total  number  of  crimes,  those  of  this  violent  sort  have 
diminished.  Even  if  it  is  only  a  substitution  of  fraud  and 
craft  for  violence,  it  is  certainly  a  change  for  the  better,  and 
for  the  peace  of  societv. 

The  total  number  of  crimes  committed  may  not  have  dimin- 
ished, or  may  even  have  increased.  If  statistics  should  prove 
this,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  friends  of  humanity 
should  not  be  discouraged.  The  population  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  is  fast  increasing.  Their  wealth  has  increased  won- 
derfully. To  promote  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  property  must 
be  secured  by  the  most  stringent  enactments,  and  a  large  class 
of  the  offences  which  makes  such  a  figure  in  our  criminal 
statistics,  are  of  these  modern  offences  against  property. 
Legislatures  in  England  and  in  this  country  almost  every  year 
make  something  a  penal  offence  which  was  not  so  before. 
This  probably  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  civilization.  Again,  our  credit  system,  while  it  has  nearly 
superseded  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  robbery,  yet  presents  in- 
numerable temptations  to  other  sorts  of  crime,  temptations 
which  we  would  rather  rejoice  that  so  many  withstand,  than 
grieve  that  a  few  falL 

Our  modern  police  systems,  too,  are  more  perfect  than  those 
of  former  times.  Fewer  crimes  escape  detection  in  our  large 
cities.  All  these  combine  to  make  the  amount  of  crime  appear 
to  have  increased  of  late  years,  while  the  fact  may  be  very 
different,  if  we  take  into  account  the  increase  of  population, 
and  consider  also,  that  a  great  number  of  the  statute  offences 
enumerated  as  crimes,  are  not  such  as  necessarily  involve  any 
great  degree  of  moral  lurpilnde. 
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Without  any  reference,  however,  to  statistics,  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  ought  not  to  doubt  as  to  the  good  effects  of  education 
in  preventing  misery  and  crime. 

Even  supposing  that  no  direct  moral  instruction  whatever 
is  conveyed,  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  a  good  training 
of  the  intellect  alone  is  favorable  to  morals?  By  pursuing  a 
course  of  mere  intellectual  study  by  system,  especially  if  it  be 
pursued  under  the  restraints  of  a  public  school  or  college,  the 
student  acquires  habits  of  self-denial,  obedience  to  rule,  regu- 
larity and  order,  which  are  invaluable.  And  a  well  disciplined 
and  well  stored  intellect  is  a  great  security  against  crime  in 
another  view.  The  man  of  education  has  pleasures  and  occu- 
pations for  his  leisure  which  ignorance  knows  not  of.  He  is 
thus  protected  from  many  of  those  vices  into  which  the  igno- 
rant and  idle  fall  from  the  mere  love  of  excitement.  We  are 
60  constituted  as  to  need  excitement  of  some  sort.  He  who 
knows  the  value  of  intellectual  pleasures,  will  not  be  so  apt  to 
resort  to  low  company,  or  intoxicating  drinks,  for  his  amuse- 
ments. And  it  is  probably  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  to 
a  thorough  education,  that  we  must  look  for  the  delivery  of 
oar  community  from  the  scourge  of  intemperance. 

Again,  mere  intellectual  education,  doubtless,  promotes  good 
morals,  at  least  negatively,  by  preventing  poverty,  the  extreme 
of  which  is  a  fruitml  source  of  crime.  How  many  crimes  are 
traceable  to  the  temptations  arising  from  poverty.  The  ten- 
dency of  education  is  to  raise  the  man  in  the  scale  of  being, 
to  produce  an  ambition,  and  teach  him  ways  of  bettering  his 
condition,  to  restrain  improvidence  and  waste,  to*  encourage 
forethought  and  prudence.  So  education  improves  the  condi- 
tion of  me  poor  and  removes  temptation. 


EDUCATION  IN  LOUISUNA. 

In  his  last  annual  message,  1855,  Governor  Hebert,  of 
Louisiana,  remarks: 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  is 
far  from  exhibiting  a  satisfactory  condition  of  our  educational 
system.  Indeed,  the  scheme  may  be  considered  almost  a 
failure.  This  was  predicted  several  years  since  by  men  who 
had  made  the  subject  of  public  education  the  study  of  their 
lives.  But  their  warning  voice  was  not  heeded.  A  plan  was 
adopted  at  one  session  of  the  legislature  and  essentially 
modified  at  the  next.  The  head  was  first  deprived  of  some 
of  its  legitimate  power,  and  of  its  means  of  influence ;  the 
functions  of  the  body  were  then  transfered  to  some  other  agent; 
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the  limbs  were  afterwards  curtailed  of  their  proportions,  and 
left  to  move  and  act  without  any  superior  direction.  If  any- 
thinff  could  be  composed  with  these  strange  ingredients,  it 
womd  present  no  dispara^ng  embodyment  of  the  image  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  by  a  critical  analysis  of  what  is  now  called 
our  System  of  Public  Education.  It  is  not  a  system — ^it  is 
the  bewildering  confusion  of  chaos. 

The  cause  of  its  short-comings  is  said  to  be  the  sparseness 
of  our  population-  The  influence  of  this  cause  cannot  be 
denied,  out  it  should  not  be  exaggerated.  The  examples  of  the 
new  western  and  southwestern  States,  which,  in  their  infancy, 
possess  efficient  systems  of  public  education,  show  that  the 
root  of  the  evil  is  elsewhere.  They,  too,  have  had  to  contend 
against  sparseness  of  population,  but  they  succeeded  in  over- 
coming tne  difficulty,  not  by  weakening  and  dislocating  the 
machinery  of  the  system,  but  by  a  more  compact  and  vigorous 
organization.  Besides,  the  effect  of  sparseness  of  population 
could  be  felt  only  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  child- 
ren attending  the  schools.  How  can  it  produce  neglectful 
directors  and  incompetent  teachers?  How  can  it  affect  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  school  district,  and  many 
other  evils  which  are  daily  complained  of  by  the  citizens,  and 
yearly  marshaled  in  grim  array  in  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent ?  The  few  parishes  in  which  any  good  results  have 
been  extorted  from  tne  present  state  of  things  are  entitled  to 
"  the  highest  praise,  but  they  owe  their  success  entirely  to  their 
zeal  and  to  their  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  education. 

I  concur  in  the  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent,  because 
they  are  so  many  steps  taken  in  the  right  direction  and  lead- 
ing to  reorganization.  I  must,  however,  except  the  recom- 
mendation to  establish  a  normal  school,  which,  as  long  as  the 
present  disorder  continues,  will  only  entail  useless  expense. 
The  High  Schools  of  New  Orleans  are  great  nurseries  abready 
established  and  prepared  to  furnish  competent  teachers  to  the 
State  as  soon  as  judicious  reform  shall  promise  efficiency  and 
dignity  to  their  labors  and  profit  for  their  services. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  HICHIGAN. 

Common  school  education  should  be  perfected,  because, 
as  essential  to  a  free  people  as  air  and  light  to  creatures 
that  must  breathe  and  see.  And  since  the  perfection  of 
common  school  education  must  depend  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the .  schoolmaster,   normal  schools,   and    whatever  may 
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serve  lo  raise  up  able  and  eflBcient  teachers  become  a 
prime  necessity.  But  in  Michigan  common  school  education 
has  been  nobly  iMX>vided  for.  In  the  very  ordinance  by  which 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  lands  in  every  township  were 
granted  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  the  primary  school  law  of 
1837  the  basis  of  a  free  school  system  was  laid.  And  the 
new  constitution  has  ordained  that  "the  legislature  shall,  within 
five  years  from  its  adoption,  provide  for,  and  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  primary  schools  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  with* 
out  charffe  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in 
every  school  district  in  the  State ;  and  all  instruction  in  said 
school  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language.  A  school 
shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintafo  such 
schools,  shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  propor- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  of  all  funds 
arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  constitution  has  created  also  a  board  of  education  for 
the  general  supervision  of  the  State  normal  school. 

The  lands  appropriated  for  education  are  declared  inviola- 
ble, and  are  sacred  to  that  object  alone.  Here  then  is  the 
charter  of  popular  education  in  Michigan. 


EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Would  I  bring  before  you  the  most  perfect  exemplification 
of  this  system,  I  should  refer  to  Prussia.  Prussia  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  two  fifths  larger  than  the  State 
of  Michigan,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  it  in  soil  and  natural 
resources  generally.  It  has  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 
For  these  are  provided  seven  universities.  In  1836  the  num- 
ber of  gymnasia  or  intermediate  schools  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-tour,  containing  about  twenty-five  thousand  scholars  ; 
and  the  number  of  primary  schools  about  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, in  which  two  millions  of  children  of  both  sexes  were  re- 
ceiving an  education.  The  largest  university  is  that  of  Ber- 
lin, in  which,  in  1860,  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
Of  the  students,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  were  matricu- 
lated in  theology,  five  hundred  and  seventy  in  law,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  in  medicine,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  philosophy}  or  general  science  and  literature. 
Besides  these,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  not  matriculated 
were  pursuing  studies  in  special  departments. 

The  primary  schools  have  for  their  scope  intellectual,  moral 
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and  physical  develop^nent.  They  embrace  the  following 
branches :  1.  Religion  and  moralitVy  established  on  the  po- 
sitive truths  of  Christianity ;  2.  The  Grerman  language ;  3. 
The  elements  of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  drawing; 
4.  Calculation  and  applied  arithmetic ;  5.  The  elements  of 
physics,  of  general  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia ;  6. 
Singing ;  7.  Writing ;  8.  Gymnastic  exercises ;  9.  The  moce 
simple  manual  labors,  and  some  instruction  in  the  relative 
country  occupations. 

The  burgher  school  is  a  hisher  form  of  the  primary,  estab- 
lished m  the  towns,  and  afibrds  a  more  advanced  education. 

The  seminaries  for  primary  instructors,  or  normal  schools, 
embrace  the  following  branches:  1.  Biblical  history,  the  stud^ 
of  th^  Bible,  and  Christian  doctrine  and  morals ;  2.  The  6ep- 
man  language  in  its  etymology,  grammar,  and  use  in  speaking 
and  composition;  3.  Mathematics;  4.  History;  5.  Greograpl^ 
and  geology;  6.  Natural  history  and  phj^sics;  7.  Music  m 
theory  and  practice ;  8.  Drawing;  9*  Penmanship ;  10.  Peda- 
gogy or  the  art  of  education,  conjoined  with  practice ;  11. 
Elements  of  horticulture ;  12.  Gymnastics. 

Pedagogy  is  a  department  of  literature  which  in  Grermany 
is  cultivated  to  an  extent  almost  equal  to  any  other.  In  1830, 
there  were  published  five  hundred  and  one  works  of  this  class; 
in  1831,  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  published ;  and  id 
1832,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  published.  Of  these, 
twenty  were  journals  supported  by  subscribers. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  gymnasium  may  be  represented 
by  that  of  our  academy  and  college  combined. 

The  primary  school  embraces  a  wider  range  of  studies  than 
our  primary  school.  The  student  remains  in  the  gymnasiqm 
until  he  has  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  He  can  then  enter 
the  university,  provided  he  is  prepareci  to  undergo  the  examina- 
tion. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  two  or  three  years 
longer  are  required. 

In  the  university,  the  course  in  theolo^  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  three  years ;  the  course  in  law,  m  two  years ;  and 
the  course  in  medicine  in  four  years.  The  course  in  philoso- 
phy or  general  science  and  literature  is  extended  at  the  plear 
sure  of  the  student. 

A  student  pursuing  an^  one  of  these  courses  may  avail  hitn- 
self  of  the  others  accordmg  to  his  ability  and  inclination- 
Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  Prussian  system.  Its 
completeness  and  thoroughness  are  evident  to  every  one.  The 
education  of  man,  whether  we  consider  his  capabilities,  the 
duties  which  he  is  called  to  perform,  or  his  ultimate  de^tini^ 
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h  a  mighty  affair,  and  therefore  demands  a  mighty  provision. 
It  is  the  highest  work  of  society. 


VNITBBSITT  OF  HIGHIOAN. 

Everything  that  relates  to  this  magnificent  corporation  is  a 
matter  of  interest  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  we  shall 
therefore  be  excused  for  the  msertion  of  an  extract  from  a  late 
address  of  the  chancellor: 

"In  contemplating  the  present  condition  of  the  university, 
diere  are  two  facts  which,  first  of  all,  impress  themselves  upon 
oar  attention.  The  first  is,  that  the  foundation  of  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  has  been  laid.  The  existence  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  is  not  problematical.  The  orignal  ap- 
propriation of  public  lands  by  the  general  government  has 
secured  an  endowment  which  can  never  be  diverted  to  any 
other  object;  and  subsequent  legislation  b^  the  State,  and  the 
State  constitutional  ordinances  and  provisions,  have  made  the 
miiversity  a  part  of  the  State  itself.  While  the  State  remains, 
therefore,  the  university  of  the  State  must  remain.  The  ques- 
tion which  meets  us  is  not  a  question  respecting  its  existence, 
but  a  question  respecting  its  form,  its  capacity,  its  develop- 
ment, its  usefulness.  Shall  it  have  an  imperfect  form,  a  nar- 
row capacity,  a  feeble  development,  a  limited  usefulness? 
Or,  shall  it  be  a  university  worthy  of  the  name,  with  a  capa- 
city adequate  txS  our  wants,  receiving  a  development  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  all  things  around  us,  and  doing 
a  work  that  shall  be  heartily  acknowledged  by  the  present 
generation,  and  reaching  with  increasing  power  through  the 
generations  to  come  ? 

"  The  destiny  of  the  university  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Although  they  cannot  destroy  it,  they  can  condemn  it  to  weak- 
ness, or  they  can  so  invigorate  it  that  it  shall  become  a  public 
benefit  which  nothing  can  surpass,  and  one  of  the  chief  titles 
of  honor  to  adorn  the  State. 

**  The  other  fact  is  that  no  inconsiderable  progress  has  been 
mad^  in  the  development  of  the  university.  Buildings  have 
been  erected  which,  if  properly  appropriated,  will  meet  our 
wants  for  some  time  to  come.  The  courses  of  study  instituted 
in  the  several  departments  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
existing  in  the  best  colleges  in  our  country.  Our  professors 
are  men  well  known,  and  of  unquestionable  capacity,  learnings 
and  experience.  We  have  a  library  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand volumes,  consisting  of  standard  and  choice  works,  and 
recently  enlarged  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
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in  which  the  university  is  located.  By  the  liberality  of  De- 
troit, we  shall  in  a  few  months  have  one  of  the  first  observa- 
tories in  the  world.  The  number  of  students,  respectable 
in  itself,  becomes  still  more  promising  by  the  rapid  increase 
which  one  year  exhibits.  No  institution  in  our  country  is 
founded  upon  a  basis  which  more  certainly  insures  its  perpe- 
tuity ;  and  no  institution,  within  so  brief  a  term,  has  advanced 
more  rapidly.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  students  will 
go  on  indefinitely,  if  we  can  make  such  provisions  for  educa- 
tion in  the  number  and  characfer  of  our  professors,  in  the 
breadth  and  fiillness  of  our  courses  of  study,  and  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  library,  apparatus,  and  museum,  as  shall  ofier 
to  the  young  men  of  our  country  unsurpassed  and  command- 
ing attractions.  With  such  provisions  we  shall  draw  students, 
not  only  from  our  own  State,  but  also  from  the  surrounding 
States,  and  from  every  part  of  the  land.  Situated  as  we  are, 
upon  one  of  the  grand  routes  of  interior  communication,  we 
have  only  to  make  our  institution  a  proper  university  to 
make  it  a  place  of  general  resort. 

"It  is  wise  and  proper  in  itself,  and  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
university,  to  hold  up  before  the  people  of  the  State  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  our  general  system  of  education,  and  its 
true  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  this  system. 

"  The  entire  system  is  a  system  of  popular  education.  The 
university  is  a  part  of  this  system.  No  part  is  more  absolutely 
fi'ee  and  open  to  the  people.  In  this  system  there  is  neces- 
sarily degrees,  since  education  consists  of  degrees.  The  pri- 
mary school  is  the  Jirst  degree^  where  education  must  begin. 
With  the  primary  school  we  need  to  connect  as  extensively  as 
possible  the  union  school,  as  a  higher  grade  of  elementary 
education,  and  as  a  classical  and  scientific  school,  preparatory 
to  the  normal  school,  and  to  the  college  or  gymnasium.  The 
union  school  thus  becomes  the  second  degree  of  our  system. 
The  normal  school,  as  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
is  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  primary  and 
union  schools. 

"  The  college  or  gymnasium,  comprising  the  under  graduate 
course  of  studies,  as  well  as  the  school  of  agriculture  and  civil 
engineering,  at  the  university,  forms  the  third  degree.  The 
department  of  medicine,  the  department  of  law,  and  the  de- 
partment of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  conducted  by 
means  of  university  lectures,  forms  the  fourth  degree. 

"Thus  our  whole  system  of  popular  education  is  complete 
and  the  university  forms  the  necessary  culminating  point. 
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THE  6IK1BB  IRSTITIITE,  PaiUSELFHLL 

Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  in  an  address  before  the  Institute,  stated : 

The  controllers  of  our  public  schools  announce  with  just  pride 
that  no  graduate  of  the  nigh  school  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
penal  accusation ;  and  if  the  directors  of  Girard  College  can, 
nfteen  years  hence,  point  to  the  assembled  alumni  of  their  in- 
stitution with  the  same  boast,  will  it  not  indicate  the  means  of 
preventing  much  of  that  depravity  which  we  attempt,  too  often 
m  vain,  to  cure  in  expensive  penal  establishments?  They  are 
to  be  working  men;  and  if,  when  they  shall  have  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  active  life,  they  find  a  painful  difierence  between 
their  brothers,  sisters,  and  uneducated  shopmates  and  them- 
selves, pure  morality,  benevolence  towards  their  fellow-men, 
and  the  love  of  4j:uth,  will  impel  them  to  exert  all  their  powers 
as  men  and  citizens  in  behalf  of  those  from  whose  ranks  they 
came,  and  w-ith  whom  they  will  be  identified.  Education,  in 
any  enlarged  degree,  has  hitherto  been  the  privilege  of  the 
wealthy  few,  and  educated  men  have  generally  engaged  in 
professional  pursuits.  Manual  labor  has  been  associated  in 
most  minds  with  coarseness  and  ignorance,  and  our  republican 
experience  has  seemed  almost  to  justify  the  contempt  m  which 
the  laborer  was  held  in  feudal  times.  We  have  not  yet  ac- 
cepted mind  and  character  as  the  standard  by  which  invariably 
to  judge  the  man.  The  high  school  and  our  excellent  gram- 
mar schools  are  doing  much  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  the 
college  will  do  much  more.  The  pupils  are  now  poor  orphan 
children,  ♦ut  blessed  with  liberal  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, they  will  go  forth  to  show  by  their  struggles  and  success 
that  man  is  to  be  respected  for  what  he  is,  and  what  he  can 
do,  and  not  for  what  he  has,  and  what  has  been  done  for  him 
by  his  father.  They  wUl  be  courteous,  intelligent,  and  moral 
working  men ;  and,  knowing  that 

All  constraint 
Except  what  wisdom  la^s  on  evil  men, 
la  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 
The  eyesifht  of  discovery ;  and  begets 
In  those  that  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind 
Beastial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form — 

they  will  add  the  power  of  their  voice  to  the  weight  of  their 
example,  and  demand,  as  the  right  of  every  soul  bom  in  the 
commonwealth,  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
and  freedom. 
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PUBLIC  8CI00U  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  extract  from  the  superintendent's  report : 

"  The  public  system  has  not  only  the  advantage  in  general 
efficiency,  but  also  in  economy.  In  our  primary  schools,  the 
average  annual  cost  of  educating  one  pupil  is  about  $5 ;  in 
private  schools  it  averages  $36 ;  in  our  grammar  schools  the 
average  annual  cost  is  about  $li  75 ;  in  private  schools,  for 
the  same  studies,  the  average  is  $60 ;  in  our  high  schools  the 
average  annual  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  is  about  $30;  in  pri- 
vate schools  the  same  studies  average  $90.  The  average  aiK 
nual  cost  per  pupil  in  all  the  public  schools  for  the  year  just 
closed  was  $10  32 ;  in  private  schools  the  average  is  $50  per 
head. 

"  This  shows  a  difference  of  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  Estimating  the  number  of  persons  of  edu- 
catable  age  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  at  23,000,  these,  at  $50 
per  head,  if  educated  in  private  schools,  would  cost  $1,150,000 
per  annum;  but  if  educated  in  public  schools,  the  same  would 
only  cost  $237,360 ;  showing  a  saving  of  $912,640  annually. 
There  are  many  other  points  presenting  social,  moral,  and  po- 
litical aspects,  in  which  the  pubHc  and  private  systems  of 
educating  maybe  contrasted,  m  which  the  advantages  are jaat 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  public  system ;  but  space  for- 
bids enlargement  upon  them.  I  therefore  merely  indicate 
them,  and  commend  them  to  the  politician,  philanthropist  aad 
Christian,  as  worthy  of  their  most  serious  consideration  and 
prompt  action. 

^^Comparatwe  cost  vdlk  other  cities* — ^There  are  not  sufficient 
data  at  hand  for  me  to  institute  a  strict  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  education  in  St.  Louis  and  that  of  other  cities. 
Last  year,  the  total  amount  expended  for  support  of  schools 
in  St.  Louis  was  $28,800  70,  mcluding  salary  of  counsellor, 
special  taxes,  &c.>  incidental  expenses  to  the  board  as  landed 
proprietor.  I  estimate  these  incidental  expenditures  to  amount 
to  at  least  $2,000  per  annum.  If  these  be  deducted,  the 
amount  of  expenditures  of  schools  will  only  be  $36,800,  and 
the  number  of  daily  attendance  being  3,791  pupils,  the  cost  of 
education  per  head  was  only  about  $9  75.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  about  4,100  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  if  all  the 
schools  had  been  full  the  expense  would  not  have  been  greater. 
This,  then,  would  show  that  children  can  be  educated  in  the 

Eublic  schools  for  about  $9  per  head  per  annum.  It  must  also 
e  borne  in  mind  that  officers'  salaries  and  various  other  ex- 
penditures, the  amount  paid  for  4,000  pupils  is  as  great  as  it 
would  be  for  10,000  or  15,000.     The  present  cost  of  educa- 
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lion  in  St.  Louis  may  be  then  assumed  to  be  as  high  as  it  ever 
will  be ;  even  under  a  system  of  more  liberal  salaries,  which 
the  board  will  be  compelled  to  adopt,  nolens  vdcns.  I  take  the 
following  statements  of  comparative  cost  of  tuition  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  presummg  them  to  be  correct :  New  York,  annual  cost 
})er  pupil,  $6  8d;  Philadelphia,  $1  11;  Boston,  $14  35;  Bal- 
timore, $12  30 ;  average  in  twenty-five  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  Union,  $9  04.  I  have  not  had  time  to  veri^  these  amounts, 
where  I  have  the  data,  neither  do  I  know  whether  the  New 
York  estimate  includes  the  expenses  of  the  free  academy,  nor 
that  of  Philadelphia  that  of  its  high  schools,  nor  how  these 
estimates  are  made  up ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  cost  of 
tuition  in  St.  Louis  compares  favorably  with  the  cost  elsewhere, 
when  it  is  considered  tnat  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  here  than 
in  the  eastern  cities.  I  a^ain  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  expense  of  public  tuition  is  greater  per  head  in  proportion 
as  the  number  is  small.  In  the  year  1851,  when  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  schools  was  about  2,100,  when  there  was  no 
high  school,  when  the  superintendent's  salary  was  only  $1,U00 
per  annum,  when  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  on  an  average 
fifteen  per  cent  lower  than  now,  I  presented  in  the  annual 
fiscal  report  a  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  and  the  expense,  as 
then  shown,  was  $10  49  per  head  per  annum.  Now  the 
superintendent's  salary  has  been  increased  fifty  per  cent.;  some 
of  tile  teacher's  salaries  forty  per  cent.;  and  a  high  school 
established ;  yet  the  annual  expense  of  tuition  has  actually  re- 
ceded. If  things  had  remained  the  same,  the  actual  recession 
of  tuition  would  have  been  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  From 
these  facts  I  conclude,  that  when  our  school  system  is  fully  or- 
ganized and  in  operation,  with  high  schools  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  who  wish  to  take  the  higher  course  of  studies, 
and  with  liberal  salaries,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  educational 
talent  in  the  country,  the  cost  of  tuition,  on  an  average,  of 
those  attending  school,  will  not  exceed  $10  per  head  per  annum." 
Finances. — ^Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1864, 
were  as  follows: 

Rents  from  leased  lands $13,263  53 

State  school  moneys .• .    27,466  61 

County  school  moneys 3,687  28 

Quit  claims,  lands  sold  and  compromised 14,687  19 

City  school  tax 27,768  86 

Interest 216  19 

Bills  receivable 29  00 

Total ^....,  $87,088  65 
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The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were  364,653  95, 
leaving  $^2,435  60  balance  in  the  treasury,  besides  $2,000 
city  bonds. 

HOME  EDUCATION  AT  THE  801ITE 

Mr.  C.  K.  Marshall,  of  Miesissippi,  addressed  the  Southern  Convention  at  New 
Orleans  upon  this  subject  in  the  ablest  manner*  His  remarks  are  thus  reported 
in  the  Pieayune : 

The  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  appointed  at  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion, offered  a  resolution  re-aflBrming  the  resolutions  on  the 
subject  adopted  at  that  convention,  and  continuing  the  com- 
mittee on  the  book  trade  of  the  southern  and  western  States, 
of  which  Mr.  Henry  A.  Griswold,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Marshall  commenced  his  remarks  in  support  of  his  reso- 
lution by  alluding  to  the  value  and  importance  of  these  con- 
ventions. He  said  that  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  make  the 
south  independent  of  the  north,  but  to  make  the  south  inde- 
pendent within  the  Union.  He  spoke  with  favor  of  the  plans 
proposed  for  facilitating  intercommunication  with  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  by  railroads  running  through  the  south,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ask,  what  though  all  these  things  be  accomplished, 
if  the  great  subject  of  southern  education  be  overlooked  and 
neglected  ?  He  called  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  educators  of  the  south  were  from  the  north.  It 
was  no  use  to  talk  of  extending  commercial  facilities,  or  of 
building  railroads,  unless  the  education  of  the  south  was 
southern  in  its  character.  Education  moulds  the  mind  as  the 
sculptor  does  the  marble.  The  dewdrop  falls  upon  the  acorn, 
and  it  becomes  an  oak — 

**  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  's  inclined  " — 

a  maxim,  though  trite,  that  contains  a  truth  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  education  forced  upon  the  southern 
States  ?  We  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  our  sons  and  daugh* 
ters  to  the  north,  far  from  their  homes  and  home  influences, 
there  to  be  exposed  to  those  which  we  beUeve  dangerous  to 
our  interests,  and  damning  to  our  peace.  The  reverend 
speaker  alluded  in  this  connexion  to  Yale  College  and  to  Pro- 
fessor SilUman,  who  had  said  that  they  did  not  care  for  south- 
ern patronage.  It  was  not  possible  for  southerners  to  be  safely 
educated  at  the  north.  [Applause-]  They  cannot  come  back 
with  proper  feelings  towards  their  fiunilies  and  their  people. 
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Oar  sons  and  daughters  return  to  us  fronni  their  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  north  with  thein  minds  poisoned  by  fanatical 
teachings  and  influences  against  the  institution  of  slavery,  with 
erroneous  religious  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  sm  to  hold  slaves.  On  this  subject  the  speaker 
held  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  a  right  direction  should 
be  given  to  the  minds  of  our  children,  and  that  they  should  be 
cultivated,  with  reference  thereto;  in  an  enlightened  manner. 

The  question,  he  urged,  comes  to  this :  Shall  we  educate 
our  children  abroad  or  at  home  ?  The  plan  presented  in  the 
resolutions  he  was  advocating  proposed  that  we  educate  our 
own  teachers,  keeping  this  great  subject  before  the  people  and 
the  different  legislatures  of  the  southern  States,  and  in  every 
practicable  mode  to  further  it. 

The  reverend  speaker  then  considered  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  passed  upon  it  a  glowing  eulogium,  as  contributing 
to  the  glory  in  arts  and  science,  in  religion  and  national  pros- 
perity in  ail  countries  wherein  it  has  ever  existed.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  forming  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  system  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  God  himself,  as  having  been  counten- 
anced by  Christ,  and  argumentatively  sustained,  and  practi- 
cally supported  by  the  chief  of  Christ's  apostles,  St.  Paul. 
He  (the  speaker)  had  proclaimed  these  opinions  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  and  of  Boston.  He  believed  slavery  to  be  right, 
and  that  within  fifty  years,  instead  of  decreasing,  it  would  be 
double  in  extent  to  what  it  now  is.  He  believed  that  the  colo- 
nies now  gathering  on  the  coast  of  Africa  would  all  be  slave 
States. 

The  reverend  gentleman  said  he  wanted  our  children  to  be 
taught  to  think  rtghtly  on  this  momentous  subject ;  and  that 
so  for  from  being  an  evil,  it  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  any 
more  than  a  difference  of  race  could  be  a  great  evil.  It  was 
the  means  by  which  the  world  was  to  be  civilized  and  chris- 
tianized in  sections  where  barbarism  and  ignorance  now  exist. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  inculcated?  By  the  writing  and  pub- 
lication of  home  books  for  the  south.  The  north  will  act  in 
this  matter  with  their  accustomed  shrewdness  and  tact. 
They  are  indefatigable  in  their  way  of  carrying  on  the  work 
they  have  undertaken.  The  universal  Yankee  nation  can't 
be  discouraged  nor  subdued,  when  they  set  out  about  a 
thing ;  and  it  is  ours  to  stand  up  in  energetic  rivalry  with 
them,  and  to  do  our  own  work  for  our  ownselves.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  kind  of  teaching  inculcated  by 
northern  school  books,  Mr.  Marshall  alluded  to  President 
Wayland's  "Morals  of  Science,"  as  containing  a  chapter  pe- 
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culiarly  pernicious  to  southern  minds.  And  yet  this  book  is 
sold  in  the  south,  and  used  in  schools  as  a  text  book.  He  also 
held  up  Gilbert's  Atlas,  published  by  the  Appletons  of  New 
York,  and  sold  in  southern  bookstores,  as  cpntaining  matter  of 
the  most  inflammatory  character,  and  calculated  to  have  the 
most  pernicious  efiects.  He  thought  this  book  came  within 
that  statute  of  Louisiana  which  m^es  it  highly  penal  to  cir- 
culate abolition  matter  in  the  State,  and  were  he  a  citizen  of 
New  Orleans  he  would  present  it  as  such  to  the  grand  jury 
for  their  action.     [Applause.] 

The  speaker  thougnt  all  this  should  be  altered;  that  we 
should  educate  our  own  teachers ;  that  the  legislatures  should 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  pronounce  in  favor  of  southern 
school  books ;  that  premiums  should  he  offered  for  the  writing 
of  such  books — ^books  adapted  to  the  south,  and  inculcating 
southern  sentiments. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  (of  which  we  pretend  to  give 
but  the  briefest  outline,)  Mr.  Marshall,  commenting  on  the 
hostility  of  England  towards  our  institutions,  drew  forth  many 
demonstrations  of  applause  by  expressing  the  hope,  very 
earnestly,  that  the  Czar  would  triumph  in  the  pending  war  in 
the  east. 

He  closed  by  laying  on  the  table,  with  a  few  explanatoiy 
remarks,  but  witfiout  reading^  it,  a  circular  he  had  addressed 
to  leading  men  of  the  south,  m  advocacy  of  the  views  he  had 
expressed  in  bis  speech. 


lOBAL  EDUCATION. 
"  A  want  of  reverence  for  parental  authority  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  country  and  of  our  times. 
In  former  times  the  parent  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  child.  In  some  countries,  as  long  as  the  parent  lived, 
the  child  was  not  free  from  his  control.  With  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  laws  in  all  countries  have  been  muder.  But 
in  our  country,  partly  probably  from  carrying  to  excess  our 
notions  of  liberty  and  freedom  from  restraint,  partly  from  the 
newness  of  the  country  and  the  unsettled,  shifting  habits  nat* 
ural  to  a  new  country — and  partly  from  the  facility  with 
which  any  person  c£m  support  himself  and  thus  become  ind^ 
pendent  of  others — we  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
child,  at  an  early  age,  throws  oflT  all  control ;  fortunate  if  be 
does  not  throw  off*  all  respect  for  the  parent.  But  although 
much  of  this  may  be  due  to  outward  circumstances,  we  mustt 
however,  acknowledge  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
fault  of  the  parents  themselves." 
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TDE  SOUTH  AND  THE  UNION. 

Tbb  UwioK,  Past  and  Prbsknt. — ^How  it  works  and  bow  to    satb   it. 

While  the  free  States  »have  been  such  large  gainers  by  the 
earnings  of  the  slaveholders,  diverted  from  the  bands  of  the 
natural  owners  by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  federal  government 
upon  foreign  commerce,  they  have  profited  in  no  smaller  pro- 
portion in  the  adjustment  of  taxation.  When  the  planter, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  agency  of  merchants 
and  factors,  exports  his  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  or  breadstuflfs, 
he  receives  payment  in  fbreim  goods,  which  he  must  bring 
back  as  imports ;  and  when  ne  passes  the  custom-house  at 
home,  he  has  to  pay  a  part  of  these  returns  for  duties.  Thus 
fer  the  tax  falls  entirely  upon  him;  and  if  we  stop  here  in  our 
reasoning,  it  is  plain  that  the  duties  are  paid  by  the  different 
sections  m  the  exact  ratio  of  the  exports  of  their  produce ;  for 
it  does  not  matter  that  the  producer  may  sell  his  tobacco, 
cotton,  &c.,  to  some  merchant  at  home,  who  afterwards  is  the 
aetual  exporter.  The  price  which  that  merchant  can  give 
plainly  depends  on  what  he  can  sell  for  again;  and  that 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  imports  he  has  to  take  in  pay* 
ment,  after  deducting  all  expenses  and  duties,  which  must 
therefore  come  out  of  the  planter  at  last,  just  as  if  he  exported 
and  imported  directly.  Nor  can  the  producer  escape  the 
duties  by  taking  in  return  for  his  exports  money,  which  he 
does  not  want,  instead  of  the  goods,  which  he  needs;  for  it 
would  be  asking  an  impossibility  to  demand  nothing  but  specie 
in  payment,  when  the  exports  of  cotton  alone  are  considerably 
more  than  the  whole  annual  produce  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world-  But  the  question  here  is,  not  what  the  producer  could 
do,  but  what  he  actually  did.  The  records  show,  that  he  was 
really  paid  for  his  exports  in  foreign  goods,  and  that  duties 
have  been  paid  upon  these  to  an  amount  over  a  billion  of 
dollars ;  and  this  enormous  sum  the  producer  must  have  paid 
when  he  had  to  surrender  a  part  of  the  value  of  his  imports  to 
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government  as  he  entered  them.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  he  could  have  escaped,  and  that  is,  by  selling  the  part 
left  for  as  much  as  the  whole  was  worth  before,  and,  by  thus 
raising  the  price,  throw  the  whole  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
But,  m  this  case,  the  south  must  have  paid  a  still  greater 
share  of  the  duties  than  before ;  for  not  only  is  she  a  much 
larger  consumer  of  foreign  merchandize  than  the  north,  but  if 
the  price  of  the  imported  article  is  raised,  so  must  be  the 
price  of  the  similar  article  of  domestic  manufacture.  And  the 
south  would  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  in  this  shape  to 
the  northern  manufacturer  as  she  would  to  government  in  the 
form  of  duties.  It  is  true  that  the  increased  price  of  domestic 
goods  would  also  be  paid  by  the  northern  consumer,  but  with 
this  important  difference,  that  what  was  paid  would  be  spent 
amongst  themselves,  and  so,  in  a  manner,  returned  to  their 
pockets,  as  the  factories  are  scattered  through  their  country, 
while,  to  the  south,  it  would  be  a  dead  loss.  This  view  of 
the  effect  of  duties  has  been  pressed  by  the  advocates  of  free 
trade,  and  rejected  by  their  opponents ;  and,  as  we  wish  to 
proceed  upon  undisputed  principles,  we  shall  adopt  the  other 
horn  of  tlie  dilemma,  and  assume  that  the  duties  are  paid  by 
the  producers,  and  the  several  sections,  in  the  ratio  of  their 
produce  exported.  This  course  is  also  more  agreeable  to  our 
determination   to   calculate   southern  burdens  and   northern 

Srofits  at  the  lowest  possible  figures,  for  there  can  be  no 
oubt  that  the  other  view  of  the  incidence  of  duties  would  at 
least  triple  the  sum  paid  by  the  south.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that,  in  our  belief,  the  duties  are  paid  partly  by 
the  producer  and  partly  by  the  consumer;  that,  so  far  as  the 
latter  pays  them,  he  pays  three  or  four  times  as  much  more 
in  the  mcreased  price  of  similar  goods  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture ;  and  so  far  as  the  former  pays  them,  he  loses  more— 
often  vastly  more — ^in  the  value  of  all  that  part  of  his  produce 
sold  at  home,  which  must  be  lowered  to  the  exact  level  of  the 
value  of  what  is  sold  abroad.  Hence,  the  mere  nominal 
amount  of  duties  paid  to  the  federal  goverment  is  the  least 
part.of  the  real  burden  on  the  south,  whether  we  consider  her 
as  a  producer  of  the  exports,  or  a  consumer  of  the  reluru 
imports.  But  we  shall,  nevertheless,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
very  moderate  principle  of  calculation  we  set  out  with,  so  as 
to  say  nothing  that  is  not  absolutely  certain. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  collected  from  the  year  1791 
to  June  30,  1845,  after  deducting  the  drawbacks  on  foreign 
merchandize  exported,  was  $927,050,097.  Of  this  sum  the 
slaveholding  States  paid  $711,200,000,  and  the  free  States 
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only  $215,850,097.  Had  the  same  amount  been  paid  by  the 
two  sections  in  the  constitutional  ratio  of  their  federal  popula- 
tion, the  south  would  have  paid  only  $394,707,917,  and  the 
north  $532,342,180.  Therefore,  the  slaveholding  States  paid 
$316,492,083  more  than  their  just  share,  and  the  free  States 
as  much  less.  They  were  Freb  indeed! — ^not  only  of  slaves^ 
but  of  taxes !  By  carrjdng  our  calculation  down  to  1849,  the- 
sum  of  316  millions  is  raised  to  330  odd  millions.  In  the 
following  table  we  may  see  at  a  glance  how  this  taxation  fell 
on  the  respective  population  of  the  north  and  south  in  eacb 
decennial  period : 

Table  of  the  taxes  annually  paid  in  duties  to  the  federal  government 


Oy  a 

Jamuy 

of  SIX  \ 

oersons. 

In  each  year  from 

1790-J800 

1801-10 

1811-20 

1821-30 

1831-40 

1841-5 

1846-9> 

InthealaveSUtes. 
InthefreeSUtes. 

#12  96 
6  75 

118  78 
8  14 

#19  44 
622 

120  82 
^28 

tl6  44 
2  57 

113  21 
250 

tl4  68 
388 

Difference. .. 

6  21 

10  64 

13  22 

16  54 

13  87 

le  71 

10  80 

In  the  first  period,  the  southern  family  paid  not  quite  twice 
as  much  to  the  support  of  the  general  government  as  the 
northern  family  of  the  same  size;  in  the  third,  a  little  more 
than  three  times  as  much ;  in  the  fourth,  near  five  times  as 
much;  and  in  the  fifteen  years,  from  1831  to  1845,  about  six 
times  as  much ! 

In  the  only  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue  of  any  size, 
the  disproportion  of  northern  and  southern  contributions  has 
been  still  more  enormous.     We  refer  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  which  amounted  on  January  1, 1849, 
to  the  round  sum  of  137  millions  of  dollars.     Seventy-nine  of 
tbese  millions  came  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  old  northwest 
territory,  the  free  gift  of  Virginia  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  for 
which  she  has  neither  asked  or  received  one  cent.      About  33 
millions  more  were  from  the  sales  of  lands  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  north  of  latitude  31©,  and  within  the  cession  by 
Georgia,  making  in  all  out  of  the  137  millions,  112  that  were 
contnbuted  by  the  slaveholding  States.     We  may  (airly  add 
to  this  account  13  millions,  the  value  of  lands  granted  for 
various   purposes   to  the  northwestern  Stales  within  their 
limits,  making  a  total  of  125  millions  given  by  Virginia  and 
Georgia  to  the  free  States.    But  it  may  be  said  that  if  this 
sum  had  not  gone  into  the  federal  treasury  from  lands  it  must 
have  been  raised  by  direct  taxation,  and  the  southern  States 
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would  have  paid  their  share.  Well,  deduct  that  share,  which 
would  have  been  47  millions,  and  we  still  have  left  the  very 
handsome  gratuity  of  78  millions,  which  the  slave  States,  or 
rather  Virginia  and  Georgia,  gave  the  north  in  order  to  form 
the  Union ! 

How  have  all  these  taxes  been  spent?  Has  the  south 
received,  in  the  disbursements  of  the  federal  government, 
any  compensation  for  the  very  disproportionate  share  she 
contributed  to  its  revenue?      And  first,  as  to  the  public  lauds. 

Large  quantities  of  these  lands  have  been  given  for  internal 
improvements  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  and  such  grants 
were,  therefore,  confined  to  the  new  or  land  States.  It 
appears,  from  a  table  which  we  have  carefully  prepared  from 
the  latest  official  documents,  that  the  new  free  States  have 
received  in  this  way  6,474,476  acres,  worth,  at  the  actual 
average  price  of  the  public  lands  sold  within  their  several 
boundaries,  $7,584,899;  while  the  new  slave  States  have 
received  only  3  millions  of  acres,  worth  $4,026,000 — ^that  is, 
there  has  been  granted  to  the  new  free  States  18.5  acres  to 
every  square  mile  of  their  surface,  while  the  new  slave  States 
have  had  only  9.3  acres  to  the  square  mile.  The  dispropor- 
tion is  still  greater  in  the  older  States,  where  the  system  has 
been  longer  at  work.  Thus,  Louisiana  has  received  10.8 
acres,  Alabama  9.8,  and  Missouri  only  7.4;  while  Ohio  has 
had  29.6,  and  Indiana  47.6,  (nearly  one-thirteenth  part,)  to 
improve  every  square  mile  of  their  respective  areas.  The 
proportion  will  be  somewhat  diminished  if  we  add  the  dona- 
tions for  schools  which  were  made  by  virtue  of  a  general  law; 
but  even  then,  the  free  States  have  received  38.9  acres  to  the 
square  mile,  and  the  slave  States  only  27.7.* 

We  cannot  trace  all  the  expenditures  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, so  as  to  determine  the  exact  amount  in  each  section 
There  are  no  published  documents  to  furnish  the  necessary 
data.  But,  fortunately,  the  distinction  can  be  made  in  some 
branches  of  federal  disbursements,  usually  classed  as  miscel- 
laneous, and  from  these  we  may  judge  of  the  rest 

A  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (460  Ex.  Doc. 
1837-'8,)  shows,  that  in  the  five  years,  1833-'7,  out  of  102 
millions  of  expenditures,  only  37  millions  were  in  the  slave 
States.  Yet,  during  the  same  years,  our  table  shows  thai 
they  paid  90  millions  of  duties  to  17J  paid  by  the  free  States. 
Therefore,  while  all  that  the  north  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  Union  was  spent  within  her  own  borders,  she  enjoyed 

*■  Our  calculations  are  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office,  1848-'9. 
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the  additional  expenditure  of  53  millions,  or  $10,600,000  a 
year,  levied  on  the  south. 

An  examination  of  the  Secretary's  report  will  show  that 
even  this  statement  does  not  give  a  just  idea  of  the  inequality. 
A  better  notion  may  be  formed  by  investigating  in  detail  some 
branches  of  expenditure  of  which  we  have  full  accounts. 

The  collection  of  the  customs  revenue  is  a  large  and 
increasing  item  in  the  federal  expenses.  It  gives  salaries  to  a 
great  number  of  officers;  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, alone,  there  are  1,123,  and  it  is  the  indirect  source  of 
subsistence  to  six  times  as  many  persons.  These  expendi- 
tures have  amounted  in  all,  from  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  year  1849,  to  63  millions  of  dollars,  ot  which 
only  10  millions  have  been  at  the  south.  Yet  the  slave  States 
have  paid  at  least  seven-ninths,  or  41  millions,  of  these 
expenses,  so  that  the  free  States  had  the  benefit  for  their 
citizens  in  custom-house  offices,  revenue  cutters,  &c.,  not  only 
of  their  own  payments,  12  millions,  but  of  31  millions  paid  by 
the  south. 

The  bounties  on  pickled  fish,  and  the  allowances  to  fishing 
vessels,  have  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  10  millions  of 
dollars.  Nearly  every  cent  of  this  large  sum  has  gone  to  the 
free  States,  chiefly  to  New  England.  The  records  show  that 
slaveholders  have  not  received  so  much  of  it  as  $160,000. 
Yet  these  very  slaveholders  have  paid,  of  these  bounties  and 
charities  to  the  north,  no  less  than  $7,800,000. 

While  $838  76  have  been  spent  by  the  federal  government 
in  defending  with  forts  each  mile  of  the  northern  coast  line, 
from  the  river  St.  John's,  in  Maine,  to  Delaware  bay,  only 
$646  17  per  mile  has  been  devoted  to  the  southern  coast  to 
the  Sabine,  up  to  June  30th,  1846,  the  latest  period  for  which 
there  are  official  returns.  More  than  six-elevenths  of  the 
expenditures  on  the  southern  coast  have  been  in  fortifying  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  that  is,  the 
access  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  great  outlet  of 
northwestern  commerce.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  deduct  what 
was  spent  at  these  points,  which  leaves  only  $416  89  spent 
per  mile  in  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  slave 
States,  from  North  Carolina  to  Mississippi,  inclusive.  Yet, 
while  the  south  has  not  had  half  as  much  expended  in  her 
defence  as  the  north,  she  has  paid  some  14  out  of  18  millions 
of  dollars  devoted  to  these  objects. — (See  off.  rep.  to  the  Senate, 
79  Senate  Doc,  1846-'7. 

The  light-house  system  exhibits  the  same  inequality.     The 
appropriations  for  erecting  light-houses  for  the  year  ending 
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June  30,  1847,  (see  27  Ex.  Doc,  1847-'8,)were  $60  01  for 
each  mile  of  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the  north,  and  ^29  79,  not 
quite  half,  for  each  mile  of  shore  to  the  south,  from  Delaware 
to  Texas !  The  difference  is  still  greater,  if  we  consider  the 
whole  coast  line,  including  islands  and  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide. 
The  north  had  $29  62  to  light  every  such  mile,  and  the  south 
$9  23,  not  one-third.  The  expense  of  supporting  the  existing 
light-houses  in  the  same  year,  (see  7  Ex.  Doc,  1847-8,)  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  was  $476,642.  Of  this,  the  south 
paid  at  least  $360,000;  yet  she  received  only  $187,830, 
equal  to  $26  70  per  mile  on  her  dangerous  shore  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Kio  Grande,  or  $8  28  per  mile  of  her  whole 
coast  line.  The  balance,  $172,170,  of  her  payment  went  to 
assist  the  north,  who  spent  but  $116,642  of  her  own  money 
in  lighting  her  shore  at  a  cost  of  $87  65  per  mile,  or  including 
rivers  and  islands,  of  $43  27  per  mile.  In  the  year  1833, 
there  was,  (see  27  Ex.  Doc,  1837-'8,)— 

At  the  north,  1  light-houM  to  every  32.6  miles  of  northMH  shore,  and  to  tntj 

66.1  miles  of  coast. 
At  the  south,  1  light-house  to  eYery  108.8  miles  of  northern  shore,  and  to  every 

370.1  miles  of  coast. 
At  the  north,  1  lamp  to  every  9.9  miles  of  northern  shore,  and  to  every  5.9  miloi 

of  coast. 
At  the  south,  1  lamp  to  every  8.6  miles  of  northern  shore,  and  to  every  29.3  miles 

of  coast. 

In  1839,  there  was,  (see  140  Ex.  Doc,  1841-'2,)— 

At  the  north  1  light-house  to  every  24.8  miles  of  shore,  and  to  every  50.2  miles  of 

coast. 
At  the  south  ]  light-house  to  every  81.2  miles  of  shore,  and  to  every  276.4  milei 

of  coast. 
At  the  north  1  lamp  to  every  2.4  miles  of  shore,  and  to  every  4.9  miles  of  cossf. 
At  the  south  1  lamp  to  every  6.8  miles  of  shore,  and  to  every  23.4  miles  of  coast. 

Scarcely  half  as  many  lamps  as  the  north  had  light-houses! 
And  yet  at  this  time  the  south  was  paying  five-sixths  of  the 
revenue.  The  proportions  in  other  years  are  not  materially 
diflferent;  we  might  multiply  examples  at  pleasure.  (See  the 
annual  reports.) 

Another  fruitful  source  of  expense,  which  threatens  to  grow 
larger,  is  the  internal  improvement  system,  and,  like  all  the 
rest,  it  bears  with  peculiar  weight  upon  the  south.  Before 
the  year  1845,  (see  44  Sen.  Doc,  1846-'7,^  there  had  been 
spent  upon  roads,  harbors,  and  rivers,  (exclusive  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio,  which  are  common  to  both  sections,)  (be 
sum  of  $16,201,223.  Of  this  sum,  the  south  received  $451 
to  improve  each  ten  miles  square  of  her  area,  equal  to  $2,757,- 
816,   while  $12,743,407,  that  is,  $2,806  for  each  ten  miles 

auare  was  allotted  to  the  north.     The  south  paid  not  only 
[  that  she  ever  received  back  iu  these  appropriations,  but 
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al5o910,142  J84,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  north.  The  cost 
of  the  forty-eight  miles  of  the  Cumberland  road  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  $1,020,239,  is  included,  ibr|  that  road  was  de- 
signed for  the  northwest.  But  if  it  is  deducted,  there  are  still 
left  99,121,945,  paid  by  southern  labor  for  the  internal  im- 
provements of  the  north. 

The  history  of  this  system  illustrates  a  rule  to  which  history 
ofiers  no  exception,  that  a  tribute  grows  with  the  strength  of 
the  collectors.  Before  1824,  the  only  appropriation  oi'  any 
considerable  size  for  internal  improvements  was  $607,000  for 
the  Cumberland  road,  east  of  the  Ohio  river.  About  that  time, 
the  north  became  stronger  by  a  new  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, and  the  unfortunate  concession  on  the  Missouri 
question  encouraged  her  to  new  encroachments  upon  the  south. 
From  1824t  o  1833,  inclusive,  the  federal  government  gave  for 
mternal  improvements  to  the  free  States  $5,194,441,  or  $1,145 
per  ten  miles  square,  and  to  the  slaveholding  Stales  onlj'  $957,- 
100,  or  $157  per  ten  miles  square.  From  1834  to  1845,  inclu- 
sive, the  north  received  $7,231,639,  or  $1,593  per  ten  miles 
square,  and  the  south  $1,171,500,  or  $192  for  the  same  area. 
In  the  first  period  the  north  received  from  the  treasury  7.2 
times  as  much  as  the  south ;  in  the  next  period,  8.3  times  as 
much.  In  the  first  period  the  south  paid,  over  and  above 
what  was  given  back  to  her,  $3,642,900  to  improve  the  north 
and  $5,731,000  in  the  second  period,  an  increase  on  the  yearly 
average  of  31  per  cent. 

The  inequality  was  especially  great  amongst  the  old  thirteen 
States. 

New  England  received  (1, 101 ,730,  equal  to  $1,715,  to  improve  every  ten  milM 

aqoare. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  received  |5,226,350,  equal  to  f5,234, 

to  improve  every  ten  miles  square. 
The  old  plantation  States,  Virginia,   Maryland,  the  Caiolinas,  and  Georgia, 

received  j|653,100,  equal  to  (320,  to  improve  every  ten  miles  square. 

This  needs  no  comment. 

The  presidential  veto  has  arrested  these  appropriations  since 
1845.  Congress,  however,  passed  bills,  which  gave  still  more 
to  the  north  and  still  less  to  the  south.  The  estimates  from 
the  Treasury  Department  this  winter  are  of  the  same  character, 
for  which  we  impute  no  blame  to  the  administration ;  it  well 
knows,  that  nothmg  more  equal  could  receive  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  as  now  constituted. 

The  coast  survey  had  cost  not  much  less  than  a  million  ot 
dollars  in  1845,  and  had  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
northern  coast,  though  the  north  had  only  6,675  miles  of  coast 
line  to  the  sooth's  21,021. 
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It  is  generally,  and  perhaps  justly,  supposed  that  the  post 
^  office  sYstem  works  more  equally  between  the  sections  than 

any  other  part  of  the  federal  administration.  Yet,  in  1846, 
the  mails  were  transported  21,373,000  miles  in  the  free  States, 
or  47  miles  to  every  square  mile  of  their  area,  and  only  16,- 
025,000  miles^  or  26  miles  to  each  square  mile  in  the  south. 
In  1847,  there  were  9,599  postmasters  in  the  north,  and  only 
5,664  in  the  south,  though  their  population  is  as  97  to  73, 
and  their  areas  (exclusive  of  Texas)  as  45  to  61.*  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  general  disposition  ^t  the  north  to  look  to  federal  ex- 
penditures as  a  means  of  support ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
press  on  the  administration  to  multiply  offices.  Hence  the 
immenee  rush  for  removals  and  scramble  for  the  spoils  at  the 
incoming  of  every  new  President,  and  the  cardinal  maxim  o 
northern  party  management — ^to  govern  by  patronage  and  not 
by  a  reliance  on  principle.  This  maxim  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  southern  feeling  and  practice. 

The  pension  system  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  tendency 
of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  quarter  themselves  on  the 
general  government,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  usual 
progressive  inequality  of  expenditures  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. A  calculation,  founded  on  data  in  307  Sen.  Doc., 
1838-'9,  shows  that  from  1791  to  1838,  inclusive,  $35,598,964 
had  been  paid  for  revolutionary  pensions,  of  which  the  north 
received  $28,262,597,  or  $127  29  for  every  soldier  she  had  in 
the  war,  and  the  south  $7,336,367,  being  only  $49  89  for  each 
of  her  soldiers.  The  number  of  soldiers  is  here  estimated  ac- 
cording to  Knox's  report,  which,  confessedly,  does  not  show 
by  a  great  deal  the  full  exertions  of  the  south  in  raising  troops. 
Let  us  then  compare  the  amounts  received  with  the  white 
population  of  each  section  in  1790,  and  we  find  the  free  States 
m  1838  had  received  $14  35  of  revolutionary  pensions  for 
every  soul  in  their  limits  in  the  former  year,  while  the  south 
had  received  only  $5  61  for  every  white.  But  the  military 
efforts  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  fully  in  proportion  to 
their  whole  population,  for  the  labor  of  the  slaves  on  the  plan- 
tations left  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  masters  free  to  take 
up  arms.  On  this  supposition,  the  southern  soldier  received 
only  $3  74  for  the  same  revolutionary  services  which  brought 
the  northern  $J4  35.  This  gross  inequality  remains  the  same 
by  whatever  test  it  is  tried.     For  example ; 

The  leyen  free  States  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  t |61 ,971 ,  170 

And  had  received  in  pensions,  in  1838 28,262,597 

^  Balance  in  their  favor 33,706,573 

\ 

\  ^  8c«  th«  annual  reports.  f  8c«  the  report  of  the  oommksioaors  to  settle  State  sMOimti. 
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The  sue  slave  Stotes  contrilmtod 158,436,133 

And  had  receWed,  in  1838 7,336,367 

Balance  in  their  &Tor 45,101,756 

Now  let  us  see  how  it  stands  with. single  States: 

Viieinia  contributed ^19,085,989  ratio  as  flOO 

And  received  in  pensionst  up  to  1838 « .  1 ,969,534              to  10.3 

MaoachusetU  contributed 17,964,613  ratio  as  |100 

And  received  in  the  same  time 4,058,031               to  22.8. 

South  Carolina  contributed 11,523,299  ratio  as  $100 

And  received  in  the  same  time .  • 431,141               to  3.5. 

New  Tork  contributed 7,179,983  ratio  as  |100 

And  received  in  the  same  time 7,850,054             to  109.3. 

To  appreciate  this  injustice  fully,  we  must  remember  that 
the  south  not  only  paid  into  the  federal  treasury  all  she  ever 
received  back  in  pensions,  but  also  $16,663,633  of  the  pen- 
sions given  to  the  north.  The  inequality  of  the  apportionment 
of  these  revolutionary  pensions  has  grown  with  tne  northern 
majority  in  Congress.  In  the  first  decennial  period,  1791-1800, 
the  free  States  received  annually  $58,000  more  than  the  south. 
In  the  next  period,  this  yearly  excess  was  diminished  lo  $43,- 
000,  but  it  rose  to  $339,000  in  the  third  period.  From  1821 
to  1830  it  averaged  $799,000,  and  from  1831  to  1838,  $855,- 
000.  In  like  manner  grew  the  burden  upon  the  south  in  pay- 
ing the  pensioners  at  the  north,  besides  those  at  home.  In  the 
first  period  it  was  $417,449;  in  the  second,  $370,000;  in  the 
third,  $3,000,000;  in  the  fourth,  $7,500,000;  and  in  the  last 
period,  (of  only  8  years,)  $9,750,000. 

According  to  General  Knox's  report,  the  north  sent  to  the 
army  100  men  for  every  227  of  military  age  in  1790,  and  the 
south  100  for  every  209.  But  in  1848,  1  out  of  every  62  of 
the  men  of  military  age  in  1790  was  a  revolutionary  pensioner 
in  the  north,  and  only  1  out  of  110  in  the  south.  New  Eng- 
land alone  then  had  3,146  of  these  pensioners,  more  than  there 
were  in  all  the  slave  States ;  and  New  York  two-thirds  as  many, 
though  she  contributed  not  one-seventh  as  much  to  the  waPi- 

The  results  are  equally  remarkable,  if  we  have  regard  to 
the  whole  number  of  pensions,  revolutionary  and  other.  The 
expenses  under  this  head  for  the  four  vears  ending  in  1837,* 
were  $8,010,051  in  the  free  States,  and  $2,588,101  in  the 
slave  States,  who  not  only  paid  their  own  share,  but  $6,300,000 
to  the  north.  New  England  alone  received  $3,924,911,  rather 
more  than  $2  a  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  her 
limits.  During  the  same  four  years  she  paid  in  taxes  to  the 
federal  treasury,  accordihg  to  our  tables,  $1  91  per  head,  so 
that  she  actually  received  more  in  pensions  than  she  paid  in 

•  See  460  £z.  Doc.,  1^7-'8. 
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taxes!  In  1840  there  were  not  quke  two  and  a-half  times  aa 
many  pensioners  at  the  north  as  the  south,  but  in  1848  there 
were  more  than  three  times  as  many.  New  England  had 
more  revolutionary  pensioners  than  the  five  old  plantation 
States  had  pensioners  of  all  kinds. 

The  public  debt  has  been  the  source  of  yet  more  enormous 
benefits  to  the  north.  The  payments  on  account  of  principal 
and  interest  had  amounted  in  all,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1848,*  to  »500, J  38,719.  Of  this  sum  the  south  had  paid  112 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  lands  ceded  by  her,  as  before 
shown,  and  302  millions  of  the  residue  in  duties  on  imports, 
making  in  all  414  millions,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was 
paid  at  the  north.  The  chief  owners  of  this  debt  have  been 
citizens  of  that  section,  partly  because  the  funds  yielded  a 
higher  profit  than  investments  in  their  lands — ^partly  because 
they  could  advantageously  speculate  in  stocks,  by  means  of 
the  free  use  of  the  large  southern  capital,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  continually  passed  through  their  hands.     The  average 

Eayment  of  the  tederal  debt  by  the  south  to  the  north  has 
een  over  7  millions  of  dollars  a  year.     Well  may  the  north 
say  that  "  a  national  debt  is  a  public  blessing!" 

The  heads  of  the  fe.  eral  expenditures  which  we  have  ex- 
amined give  a  fair  notion  of  the  rest;  and  it  may  be  safely 
ass  umed,  that  while  the  south  has  paid  seven-ninths  of  the 
taxes,  the  north  has  had  seven-ninths  of  their  disbursement. 
The  military  and  naval  expenses,  the  civil  and  diplomatic, 
are  partly  in  salaries,  but  chiefly  in  contracts.  As  to  the 
salaries,  it  is  well  known  that  the  north  receives  much  the 
most;  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  nearly  all  the  contracts 
are  given  to  her  citizens.  It  may  be  supposed  that  they  are 
the  lowest  bidders,  and  that  if  the  southern  bidders  made 
better  offers  they  would  get  the  contracts.  But  before  thny 
can  do  so,  they  must  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
large  capital  which  the  south  has  in  the  foreign  trade  must  be 
restored  to  the  hands  of  her  citizens,  for  it  is  the  use  of  this 
capital,  for  which  the  northern  man  pays  nothing,  and  the 
concentration  by  the  federal  fiscal  action  of  all  our  commerce 
in  his  cities,  that  enable  him  to  command  all  the  lucrative 
contracts  of  government. 

We  have  no  means  of  computing  the  exact  number  of  per- 
sons at  the  north  who  live  upon  the  federal  treasury.  Far 
the  larger  part  of  the  custom-nouse  and  land  officers,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  civil  officers,  are  in  the  free  States.     If  we  add 

*  See  Treasary  report,  1848>'9. 
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ail  these  to  the  20  odd  thousand  pensioners*  and  postmasters, 
the  contractors,  and  the  holders  of  the  public  debt,  we  shall  be 
safe  in  estimating  the  persons  at  the  north,  who  are  directly 
dependant  on  the  federal  revenues,  at  50,000.  Add  thei 
families,  and  we  have  an  army  of  300,000  tax  consumers  in 
the  free  States,  nearly  all  supported  by  the  slaveholding  tax 
payers. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  present  condition  of  a  northern 
and  a  southern  parish,  each  containing  100  families  of  six 
persons.  In  the  former,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  some  three 
of  its  families  who  derive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  income 
directly  from  the  United  States  treasury,  while  there  is  no 
such  family  in  the  latter,  if  it  be  hke  the  majority  of  the  slave- 
holding  communities  of  the  same  size.  If  the  northern  parish 
happen  to  be  on  the  coast,  every  bay  and  inlet  and  creek  has 
been  carefully  surveyed  by  the  iederal  government,  and  lights 
shine  every  twenty  odd  miles  along  the  shore,  to  protect  its 
mariners.  In  the  Southern  parish  the  vessels  must  find  their 
way  through  the  shoals  as  they  best  can,  ibr  there  has  been 
no  survey,  and  no  warning  beacon  cheers  the  storm  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  The  Union  spends  ten  dollars  in  cutting  roads  and 
canals,  cleaning  rivers,  and  constructing  haibors  in  the  north- 
cm  parish  where  it  spends  one  in  the  southern.  And  to  se- 
cure these  benefits,  the  parish  in  the  free  States  pays  in  taxes 
1388)  and  receives  back  in  disbursements  $1,360 ;  while  the 
same  number  of  families  in  the  slave  States  pay  $1,620,  and 
receive  only  $270.  The  excess  of  $1,350  goes  to  be  distrib- 
uted amongst  the  northern  parishes.  This  is  not  all,  for  the 
hundred  families  of  the  soutnern  neighborhood  are  deprived  of 
the  profits  of  using  over  $8,000  of  their  own  cotton,  tobacco, 
grain,  &c,  in  order  to  let  the  hundred  northern  families  use 
over  $5,000  of  it  a  whole  year  free  of  charge.  When  the  two 
parishes  join  in  war  against  a  common  foe,  the  southern  must 
send  five  times  as  many  soldiers,  and  pay  five  times  as  much 
of  the  expenses ;  and  yet,  when  the  contest  is  over,  it  must 
suffer  its  partner  to  seize  all  the  conquests,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  kidnap  its  property  and  attack  its  domestic  peace. 
Can  insolence — can  tyranny  go  further?  Or  can  history  show 
a  more  degraded  community  than  the  southern  must  be,  if  it 
submits  ? 

When  we  regard  this  course  of  taxation  and  disbursement, 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  cities  at  the  north, 
or  the  palaces  that  cover  her  comparatively  barren  soil.     Mc-  . 

*  In  IS40,  the  pensionen  alone  at  the  north  wero  over  31,000. 
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Cullocb  remarks  that  England's  enormous  expenditures  during 
the  great  European  war,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  oflfered 
new  employment  and  rewards  to  hundreds  of  her  people,  that 
the  heavy  taxes  only  served  to  stimulate  their  industry  and 
invention,  and  that,  as  nearly  all  the  public  debt  was  due  at 
home,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  effect  was 
not  to  increase  her  wealth.  However  this  may  be,  we  can 
easily  imagine  how  vast  would  have  been  her  profits  and  pros- 
perity, had  these  taxes  all  been  paid  by  some  foreign  nation 
while  she  had  the  advantage  of  their  disbursement,  or  how 
wretched  and  miserable  would  be  her  people,  had  the  vast 
sums  levied  from  them  been  expended  for  the  benefit  of  strangers 
in  far  distant  countries-  Yet  the  first  case  is  but  a  picture  of 
the  State  of  the  north  under  our  Union,  as  the  last  would  be 
of  the  south,  but  for  her  great  natural  resources,  and  the  re- 
cuperative energies  of  her  people  and  her  institutions.  In  this 
government  forcing  system,  the  genial  climate  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  south  are  transported,  beneath  wintry  skies,  to 
the  rocks  of  New  England.  The  primal  curse  is  partly  ob- 
literated for  them  by  federal  agency,  and  the  command  is 
changed  into  "  Thou  shalt  live  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
the  southern  slaveholder."  The  wages  of  southern  labor 
and  the  profits  of  southern  capital  are  swept  northward  by 
this  current  of  federal  taxation  and  disbursement  as  steadily 
and  more  swiftly  than  the  Gulf  stream  bears  the  waters  of  our 
shores.  Well  may  the  north  declare  that  the  Union  is  invalu- 
able, and  sing  hymns  to  its  perpetuity ! 

For  all  this  crying  injustice,  the  south  has  to  blame  her  own 
weak  concessions,  as  much  as  the  grasping  exactions  of  the 
north.  The  free  States  have  only  used  their  power  for  their 
own  interest ;  and  when  has  human  nature  ever  been  such 
that  a  strong  majority  would  do  otherwise? 

•*For  why? — the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  should  take  who  hath  the  power. 
And  he  should  keep  who  can!  " 

Perhaps  the  free  States  may,  like  Clive,  when  confessing 
the  plunder  of  the  east,  marvel  at  its  facility,  and  "stand 
astonished  at  their  own  moderation."  The  white  population 
of  the  south  has  kept  pure  the  blood  of  their  revolutionary 
fathers.  The  few  emigrants  who  have  settled  in  the  south 
have  been  quickly  assimilated  in  character  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  her  people,  and  have  thus  added  to  her  strength. 
Not  so  in  the  free  States;  their  population  has  increased  faster 
than  at  the  south  ;  but  the  cKnerence  is  entirely  due  to  the 
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emigrants  of  Europe,  who  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 
In  1840  the  arrivals  were  under  100,000,  and  last  year  over 
400,000  sought  our  shores,  which  number  is  greater  than  the 
whole  natural  increase  of  the  people  of  the  north.     The  tide 
cannot  stop  at  this  point    Mr  Webster  has  proposed,  and  his 
proposal  is  approved  by  all  who  are  eager  to  court  the  foreign 
vote,  to  give  a  quarter  section  of  the  public  lands  to  every 
foreigner  who  may  choose  to  settle  on  them.     What  countless 
swarms  of  needy  adventures  will  pour  out  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean hive  to  accept  the  bounty !     The  free  States  can  no  longer 
assimilate  such  crowds  to  their  natives;  the  superior  numbers 
will  overpower  and  change  the  native  character.     And  it  is 
for  these  strangers,  to  provide  lands  to  be  given  away  to  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  the  citizens  of  the  south  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  common    domain!      The  old  likeness  of 
interests,  of  character,  and  of  feeling  between  the  sections  is 
fast  wearing  away  under  these  influences.     The  free  States 
are  filled  more  and  more  with  a  manufacturing  and  town  popu- 
lation;  the  slave  Stales  preserve  the  old  country  character. 
The  people  of  the  former  are  losing  the  revolutionary  associa- 
tions which  were  one  of  the  bonds  of  our  Union.     If  some 
slill  trace  back  to  fathers  who  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
ancestors  of  the  southern  people  at  Monmouth  and  at  Eutaw, 
a  still  greater  number  can  remember  no  such  past;  their  sires 
were  then  in  other  lands,  or  perchance  were  nere,  but  in  the 
ranks  of  the  foe.     There  is  no  sympathy,  no  common  feeling 
ainong  these  people,  to  weigh  against  the  deep-seated  and 
and  growing  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  slave  States. 
Negro  slavery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  Alison  calls,  ''the 
practical  white  slavery  of  factories "  on  the  other,  combine 
with  these  causes  to  make  a  yawning  and  ever  widening  gulf 
between  the  sections.     Even  constitutional  guaranties  are  but 
parchment  bulwarks  against  the  assaults  of  selfish  and  supe- 
rior power.     When  the  parties  are  separated  by  widely  variant 
social  institutions,  and  by  a  growing  opposition  of  character, 
sentiments,  and  interests,   there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
weaker,  short  of  a  perfect  equality  in  political  power,  and  on 
that  the  south  must  insist,  as  wise  old  George  Mason,  one  of 
Virginia's  brightest  lights,  said : 

"  The  majority  will  be  governed  by  their  interest !  The  south- 
ern States  are  the  minority  in  both  Houses.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  deliver  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
eastern  States,  and  enable  them  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
Cromwell  on  a  certain  occasion,  "the  Lord  has  delivered  them 
into  our  hands." 
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Mr.  Stephens  has  demonstrated  that  Georgia,  with  less  than 
half  the  population,  with  nearly  a  third  less  land  in  quantity, 
and  less  than  a  third  in  value,  compared  with  Ohio,  not  only 
equalled,  but  exceeded,  that  State  in  her  agricultural  prodac- 
tions,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1850. 

These  returns  show  that  Ohio  bad  of  improved  landd 
9,854,492  acres — Georgia  had  only  6,878,479  acres ;  the  cash 
value  of  the  Georgia  land,  so  improved  and  under  culture  was 
$95,753,446,  while  the  cash  value  of  the  Ohio  lands  was  re- 
turned at  $358,758,603 — Ohio  had  nearly  one-third  more  land 
in  a  state  of  improvement  than  Georgia  had,  and  returned  at 
more  than  three  times  the  cash  value  of  the  Georgia  lands. 
The  whole  population  of  Ohio  was  1,980,329,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Georgia  white  and  black,  was  906,186.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ohio,  therefore,  was  more  than  double  that  of  Georgia. 
Here  we  see  her  free  labor.more  than  double  in  number,  work- 
ing one  third  more  land,  worth  by  valuation  more  than  three 
times  that  of  Georgia.  From  these  elements  it  might  not  be 
surprising  to  see  her  agricultural  products  greatly  exceeding 
those  of  Georgia,  without  resorting  to  the  "curse  of  slavery," 
to  account  tor  it     But  how  stand  the  facts  ? 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  products  of  Ohio  for  1849,  as 
given  in  detail  in  the  census,  is  $38,137,696.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  products  of  Georgia  for  the  same  year  is 
$38,414,168.  The  values  of  the  products  of  Ohio  were  fiir- 
nished  by  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  in  a  memorandum  he  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Stephens  two  years  ago,  and  consequently  tneir 
correctness  cannot  be  doubted.  The  result  is  the  same — that 
is,  it  is  on  the  side  of  Georgia — whether  we  take  the  home  values 
of  the  articles  produced,  or  the  market  prices  at  New  York. 

Upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  two  States,  the  free  labor 
of  Ohio  produces  at  the  rates  of  39  per  cent,  taking  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's  figures;  whereas  the  slave  laoor  of  Georgia  produces  at 
the  rates  of  64  per  cent. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  result,  if  we  compare  the  railway 
enterprises  of  the  two  States.  Mr.  Campbell  puts  down  the 
number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  Ohio  at  2,367,  while  Georgia 
has  but  884  by  the  census — ^that  is,  in  1850.  This  seems,  at 
first  view,  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  former  State  but 
let  us  look  a  little  into  the  matter.  We  find^  by  turning  to 
the  Railroad  Journal^  and  taking  all  the  roads  in  Ohio  and 
Georgia,  the  condition  of  which  is  given  in  that  publication, 
that  1,071  miles  of  the  Ohio  roads,  which  have  a  capital  of 
$18,094,102,  have  alsoa/vnied  <2eir  of  $12,225,400;  while 
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in  Creorgia  553  miles  of  ber  roads,  as  given  by  tbe  Jaumalj  tbe 
capital  of  wbich  is  $9,099,975,  have  a  fonded  debt  of  only 
$732,401.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  roads  of  Ohio  are 
two-thirds  unpaid  for,  whereas  in  Georgia  less  than  one*twelfth 
of  hers  is  unpaid  for.  If  all  the  roads  in  each  State,  therefore, 
stand  in  a  similar  condition ;  or  if  the  1,071  in  one,  and  553 
in  the  other,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  in  each 
State,  then  Georgia  has  more  road  completed  and  paid  for 
than  Ohio  has.  Two-thirds  of  2,367,  the  number  of  miles  of 
the  Ohio  roads,  is  1,578,  which,  taken  from  that  sum,  leaves 
only  789  miles  in  operation  and  paid  for ;  while  one-twelfth, 
taken  from  884  miles  of  the  Geor^a  roads,  leave  811  miles 
completed  and  paid  for.  And  why  should  we  not  subject 
these  improvements  to  this  test?  We  judge  of  a  man's  wealth, 
not  only  by  what  he  has  but  what  he  owes.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  equally  applicable  to  corporations  and  to  States. 

A  siooilar  supenority  is  shown  if  we  turn  from  the  physical 
to  tbe  intellectual  and  moral  statistics  of  the  two  common- 
wealths. There  are  26  colleges  in  Ohio  and  13  in  Georgia. 
But  Ohio  has  a  white  population  of  1,955,050,  while  Georgia 
has  but  521,572.  Ohio,  therefore,  ought  to  have  a  number 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  her  population  to  that  of  Georgia;  and 
upon  this  basis,  tbe  number  of  her  colleges  should  be  48,  in- 
stead of  26 1  so  that  she  is  really  22  behmd  what  she  ought  to 
have  been.  Georgia,  at  her  13  colleges,  by  the  census,  has 
1^535  pupils ;  and  Ohio,  to  have  as  many  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  ought  to  have  5,852,  but,  in  fact,  as  the  returns 
show,  she  has  only  3,621.  Georgia  by  the  census  has  one 
pupil  at  college  for  every  339  of  her  entire  white  popu- 
latjum,  and  Ohio  has  only  one  for  every  539  of  hers.  In 
this  particular,  Greor^a,  by  the  census  returns,  is  not  only 
ahead  of  Ohio,  but  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union.  And 
yet  Ohio  has  received  from  the  general  government,  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  773,000  acres  of  public  lands,  valued  al 
over  $1,000,000;  while  Georgia  has  not  received  one  cent. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  number  of  church  edifices  in  the 
two  States.  Georgia  has  over  two  churches  to  every  1,000  of 
her  entire  population,  white  and  black,  while  Ohio  has  a 
fraction  less  than  two  to  the  same  proportion  of  her  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  census  shows  that  there  are  fewer  pau- 
pers in  Georgia,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  Ohio,  as 
^ell  as  much  less  crime.  By  the  census,  in  Georgia,  during 
the  year  for  wbich  the  returns  were  taken,  there  were  but  80 
criminal  convictions  in  the  whole  State;  while  in  Ohio  there 
were  843!     There  were,  in  Georgia,  in  the  penitentiary,  89 
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convicts  ;  in  Ohio  there  were  406 !  and  of  these  406  then  in 
prison  for  crime  in  Ohio,  44  of  them  were  blacks !  Forty-four, 
out  of  a  free  black  population  of  25,279. 

Such  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  Ohio,  the  "giant 
of  the  west,"  if  not  the  most  prosperous  State  at  the  north,  and 
Georgia,  the  "  empire  State  of  the  south."  Whatever  eke 
may  be  said  of  slavery,  it  does  not  appear  that  free  labor  is 
more  productive,  or  that  the  institutions  of  the  south  at  all 
interfere  with  the  material,  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  her  people. 
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We  have  on  several  occasions,  says  the  Charleston  Courier^ 
referred  to  the  undue  sensitiveness  exhibited  by  Americans 
generally  and  by  southerners  especially  to  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  others.     Notwithstanding  this  error,  however,  it 
is  but  natural  and  just  that  we  should  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  the  opinions  of  those  who  endeavor  at  least  to  judge  as 
from  the  stand  point  of  impartial  observation.     It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  find  such  a  stand  point  for  American  institutions,  for 
our  European  travellers  are  more  or  less  subject  to  influences 
that  must  insensibly  bias  the  most  liberal  and  candid.    In  re- 
ference to  the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  southern  institu- 
tions and  society,  the  difficulty  is  specially  manifested,  for  the 
great,  substantial  and  convincmg  arguments  for  African  slaveiy 
are  only  to   be  appreciated  after  a  full  acquaintance  with 
its  practical  workings  and  its  resulting  benefits  to  both  races 
aflfected,  whilst  the  prejudices  against  it  are  insensibly  asso- 
ciated with  and  quicKened  by  the  very  terms  most  familiarly 
employed  in  all  languages  which  represent  and  embody  to  any 
degree  the  aim  or  the  principal  of  constitutional  govemmeot. 
The  doctrines  and  principh  s  and  axioms  which  English  pro- 
gress and  history  have  established,  in  relation  to  the  civil  and 
political  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  rights  of  rulers  and  sub- 
jects of  the  same  race,  are  constantly  misapplied  by  writers 
and  speculators  to  the  question  of  personal  liberty,  and  to  the 
economical  nexus  which  unites  capital  and  labor  or  master 
and  workman. 

We  are  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  a  cursory  glance 
over  Chambers^  Joumaly  in  which  William  Chambers,  the  senror 
editor  and  proprietor  of  that  valuable  and  popular  magazine, 
concludes  his  views  on  America,  as  suggested  by  his  recent 
tour.  With  the  candor  and  impartiality  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  former  labors,  and  his  well  known  devotion 
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in  the  cause  of  sound  knowledge,  Mr.  Chambers  admits  that^ 
on  more  than  one  point,  his  views  have  been  changed  by  ac- 
tual observation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  range  of  obser- 
vation was  not  more  extended,  and  his  visit  more  protracted, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  position  now,  that 
practically,  the  foreign  traveller  judges  of  the  United  St^ues  by 
a  hurried  trip  through  a  few  northern  States,  where  the  facili- 
ties for  speedy  travel  are  better  organized. 

Mr.  Chambers  thinks  that  slavery  is  "  stronger  and  more 
life-Uke  than  ever,"  and  despite  of  apparent  demonstrations 
and  superficial  symptoms,  indicating  the  contrary,  we  doubt 
not  that  candid  observers  will  agree  with  him.  It  is  not  prac- 
tically and  economically  stronger,  as  representing  large  vested 
interests  that  must  increase  with  the  advancing  ramifications 
of  commerce,  but  it  is  also  morally  stronger.  It  has  strength- 
ened its  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  have  been 
forced  by  rude  assaults  and  fanatical  menaces,  to  examine  its 
foundations,  and  where  we  once  apologized  and  extenuated^  we 
now  boldly  defend. 

Instead,  however,  of  commenting  on  Mr.  Chambers'  views, 
and  correcting  the  errors  which  are  scarcely  blamable  in  his 
position,  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himsel^only  itaUcizing 
certain  passages  to  which  special  attention  is  called. 

'*  I  repeat,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  the  genuine 
pubUc  feeling  on  this  entangled  question ;  for  with  all  the  de- 
monstrations in  favor  of  freedom  in  the  north,  there  does  not 
appear  in  that  quarter  to  be  any  practical  relaxation  of  the 
usages  which  condemn  persons  of  African  descent  to  an  infe- 
rior social  status.  There  seems,  in  short,  to  be  a  fixed  notion 
thrqugbout  the  whole  of  the  States,  whether  slave  or  free,  tiuu 
the  cdored  w  hy  ncUure  a  subordinate  race  ;  and  that,  in  no  cir- 
cumstances, can  it  be  considered  equal  to  the  white.  Apart 
from  commercial  views,  this  opinion  lies  at  the  root  of  Ameri- 
can slavery ;  and  the  question  would  need  be  argued  less  on 
political  and  philanthropic  than  on  physiological  ground*  Pre- 
vious to  my  departure  from  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  I  had  an 
accidental  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  a  resident  in  that 
city,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  person  gave  it  as  his 
sincere  opinion,  founded  on  close  observation,  and  a  number 
of  physiological  facts,  that  negroes  were  an  inferior  species  or 
vanety  of  human  beings,  destined,  or  at  least  eminently  suited, 
to  be  servants  to  the  white  and  more  noble  race ;  that,  con- 
sidering their  faculties,  they  were  happier  in  a  state  of  slavery 
than  in  freedom,  or  when  left  to  their  own  expedients  for  sub- 
sistence ;  and  that  their  sale  and  transfer  was,  from  these 
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premises,  legitimate  and  proper.  Such  opinions,  are,  perhapsr 
extreme ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  they  pretty  fairly  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  south  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  is^ 
considered  to  be  not  mereley  a  conventional,  but  an  aim- 
lutdy  natural  inuitutum^  sanctioned  by  the  precept  and  example  af 
ministers  of  (he  gospel^  and  derived  from  the  most  i  emote 
usages  of  antiquity. 

"  It  may  have  been  merely  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  all  with  whom  I  conversed  in  the  States,  on  the  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  tended  to  the  opinion  that  the  negro  was  ift 
many  respects  an  inferior  being,  and  his  existence  in  America 
an  anomaly.  The  want  of  mental  energy  and  forethought, 
the  love  of  finery  and  trifling  amusements,  distaste  of  perse- 
vering industry  and  bodily  labor,  as  well  as  overpowering  ani- 
mal propensities,  were  urged  as  general  characteristics  of  the 
colored  population ;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  when  confined  to 
their  own  resources,  they  do  not  successfully  compete  with 
the  white  Anglo-Americans,  or  with  the  immigrant  Irish ;  the 
fact  being  added,  that  in  slavery  they  increase  at  the  same 
ratio  as  the  whites,  while  in  freedom,  and  affected  with  the 
vices  of  society,  the  ratio  of  increase  falls  short  by  one-third. 
Much  of  this  was  new  to  me,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find,  when  speaking  a  kind  word  for  at  least  a  very  unfor- 
tunate, if  not  a  brilliant  race,  that  the  people  of  the  northern 
States,  though  repudiating  slavery,  did  not  think  more  favor- 
ably of  the  negro  character  than  those  further  south.  Through- 
out Massachusetts,  and  other  New  England  States,  likewise 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  there  is  a 
rigorous  separation  of  the  white  and  black  races.  In  every 
city  there  are  white  and  black  schools,  and  white  and  black 
churches.  No  dark-skinned  child  is  suffered  to  attend  a 
school  for  white  children.  In  Boston,  celebrated  for  its  piety 
and  philanthropy,  all  the  colored  children  are  required  to  go 
to  one  school,  however  inconveniently  situated  it  may  be  for 
some  of  them.  This  school  was  instituted  in  1812,  and  the 
following  is  the  existing  ordinance  respecting  it :  '  The  colored 
population  in  the  city  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  school,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  pro- 
vide in  this  the  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
learning  which  are  taught  in  the  several  schools  for  while 
children.'  In  New  York  there  are  nine  public  schools  exclu- 
sively for  colored  children,  besides  a  colored  orphan  asylum. 
In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  it  is  ordained  that  *  there  shall 
be  three  public  schools  maintained  exclusively  lor  the  instruc- 
tion of  «>k>red  vChildren,  the  grades  thereof  to  be  determined 
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from  time  to  time  by  the  school  committee.'  In  Philadelphia 
there  is  a  similar  organization  of  district  schools  for  colored 
children. 

"  As  an  explanation  of  these  distinctions,  I  was  informed 
that  white  would  not  sit  beside  colored  children ;  and,  further, 
that  colored  children,  after  a  certain  age,  did  not  correspond- 
ingly advance  in  learning,  their  intellect  being  apparently  in- 
capable of  being  cultured  beyond  a  particular  point  From 
whatever  cause,  it  was  clear  that  a  reluctance  to  associate 
with  persons  of  negro  descent  was  universally  inculcated  in 
infancy  and  strengthened  with  age. '  The  result  is  a  singular 
social  phenomenon.  We  see,  in  effect,  two  nations— one  white 
and  another  black — ^growing  up  together  within  the  same  politi- 
cal circle,  but  never  mingling  an  a  principle  of  equality.^^ 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  the  above  will 
suffice.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  stranger,  whose  prejudices 
of  education  and  position  were  all  against  the  institution,  who 
is  forced  to  admit  that  not  one  of  the  States  who  in  theory  and 
by  their  policy  condemn  the  southern  States  has  yet  solved 
the  problem.  That  problem  is,  giving  whites  and  negroes  ex- 
isting together  to  determine  the  best  pos^le  relationship  between 
them  for  the  true  interests  of  both. 

The  freesoil  States  have  "  equality,"  and  they  have  stoutly 
and  vociferously  proclaimed  it  as  their  eureka;  but  in  practice, 
and  spirit,  and  enect,  they  say  the  reverse  as  truly  as  the  most 
ultra  slaveholding  State  or  community. 
Qn  continuation,  however,  Mr.  Chambers  remarks: 

"  Glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
many  cheering  and  commendable  features  in  the  social  system 
of  the  Americans,  I  consider  it  not  less  my  duty  to  say  that,  in 
their  general  conduct  towards  the  colored  race,  a  wrong  is  done 
which  cannot  be  alluded  to  except  in  terms  of  the  deepest  sor- 
row and  reproach.  I  cannot  think  without  shame  of  the  pious 
and  polished  New  Englanders  adding  to  their  offences  on  this 
score  the  guilt  of  hypocrisy.  Affecting  to  weep  over  the  suf- 
ferings of  imaginary  dark-skinned  herofes  and  heroines ;  de- 
nouncing in  well-studied  platform  oratory  the  horrid  sin  of 
reducing  human  beings  to  the  abject  condition  of  chattels;  bit- 
terly scornful  of  southern  planters  for  hardhearted  selfishness 
and  depravity ;  fanatical  on  the  subject  of  abolition;  wholly 
frantic  at  the  spectacle  of  fugitive  slaves  seized  and  carried 
back  to  their  owners,  these  very  persons  are  daily  surrounded 
by  manumitted  slaves,  or  their  educated  descendants,  yet 
shrink  from  them  as  if  the  touch  were  pollution,  and  look  as  if 
they  would  expire  at  the  bare  idea  of  inviting  one  of  them  to 
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their  house  or  table.  Until  all  this  is  changed  the  northern 
abolitionists  place  themselves  in  a  false  position,  and  do  dam- 
age to  the  cause  they  espouse.  If  they  think  that  negroes  are 
men,  let  them  give  the  world  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity  by 
^moving  the  reversal  of  all  those  social  and  political  arraoge- 
ments  which  now  in  the  free  States  exclude  persons  of  color 
not  only  from  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  but  from  the  privi- 
leges and  honors  of  citizens.  I  say  until  this  is  done  the  uproar 
about  abolition  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  As  things  remain, 
the  owners  of  slaves  are  furnished  with  the  excuse  that  eman- 
cipation, besides  being  attended  with  no  practical  beae&l, 
would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  their  dependants ;  for  that  the 
education  given  to  free  persons  of  color  only  aggravates  the 
severity  of  their  condition — makes  them  feel  a  sense  of  degra- 
dation from  which,  as  slaves  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  they  are 
happily  exempted.  The  great  question,  then,  is.  What  is  to 
^  aone  with  the  slaves  if  they  are  set  at  liberty  ?'Jj 

Here  the  wide  gap  between  abolitionism  in  profemm  and 
abolitionism  in  practice  is  surveyed,  and  yet  the  writer  does 
not  lay  bare  the  full  measure  of  the  inconsistency.  Abolition- 
ism does  violence  indeed  to  its  own  professions  when  it 
refuses  the  recognition  of  equality  to  the  negro;  but  does  it 
not  do  greater  violence  to  truth  and  nature  and  history  and 
experience,  in  asserting  that  equality,  and  would  not  this 
inconsistency  remain,  although  the  assertion  were  stricdy 
carried  out?  Mr.  Chambers  scarcely  states  the  question 
fairly,  even  for  the  abolitionists.  "If  they  think  negroes  are 
MEN,"  is  the  hypothetical  dilemma  on  which  he  would  catch 
abolitionism.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  see  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  admitting  the  negro  to  the  rank  and  grade 
of  humanity — which  none  ever  denied — and  admitting  him  to 
the  full  status  of  the  whole  race. 

The  great  question,  however,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  negroes  t/*?"  &c.,  still  remains.  What  has  been  done 
with  another  inferior  race,  on  whom  the  conservative  and 
cherishing  influenced*  of  a  systematized  relationship  to  their 
superiors  was  not  tried,  is  known  to  the  world  that  has  read 
the  sad  story  of  the  American  Indian — ^but  what  will  be  done 
with' the  negro?  The  answer  of  the  south  is  easy  and  sitopki 
"Let  well  enough  alone,"  and  the  intelligent  slave  himself 
would  say  to  the  puffers  and  venders  of  quack  reforms,  if  he 
could,  "  We  want  no  change,  and,  least  oi  all,  such  change  as 
you  would  bring." 

But  those  who  are  ever  assuming  that  something  must  be 
essentially  wrong  in  our  institutions,  because  our  laboring 
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classes  do  not  play  RAecca^  and  burn  hay-ricks,  and  demolish 
factories,  and  form  combinations  against  capital,  and  give 
other  indications  of  the  happiness  and  content  enjoyed  by 
laborers  elsewhere, — these  gentlemen,  we  say,  can  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  remedy,  and  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  try 
experiments  with  their  own. 

In  allusion  to  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  in  conclusion 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Chambers  writes: 

"  While  lamenting  the  unsatisfactory  condition,  present  and 
prospective,  of  the  colored  population,  it  is  gratifying  to  con- 
sider  the  energetic  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
African  Colonization  Society,  to  transplant,  with  their  own 
consent,  free  negroes  from  America  to  Liberia.  Viewing  these 
endeavors  as  at  all  events  a  means  of  encouraging  emancipa- 
tion, checking  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  of  intro- 
ducing Christianity  and  civilized  usages  into  Africa,  they 
appear  to  have  been  deserving  of  more  encouragement  than 
they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive.  Successful  only 
in  a  moderate  degree,  the  operations  of  this  society  are  not 
likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  numbers  of  the  col- 
ored population ;  and  the  question  of  their  disposal  still  re- 
mains unsettled. 

**  With  a  conviction  that  much  harm  has  been  done  by  exas- 
perating reproaches  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  I  have  done  little  more  than  glance  at  the 
institution,  or  the  dangers  which,  through  its  agency,  menace 
the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I  liave,  likewise,  refrained  from 
any  lengthened  comment  on  the  constant  discord  arising  from 
the  violence  of  faction,  and  have  barely  alluded  to  the  extreme 
hazards  into  which  the  nation,  under  the  impulse  of  popular 
clamor,  is,  from  time  to  time,  hurried  by  reckless  legislation. 

"Trustful  that  the  American  confederation  is  not  destined 
to  be  dismembered  through  the  unhappy  conflicts  which  now 
agitate  the  community — ^trustful  that  the  question  of  slavery 
is  to  be  settled  in  a  manner  more  peaceful  than  is  figured  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Howe — and  having  great  faith  in  the  power 
and  acute  intelligence  of  the  American  people  to  carry  them 
through  every  difficulty,  (all  their  political  squabbles  notwith- 
standing,) provided  they  will  only  take  time  to  look  ahead, 
and  avoid  the  perils  that  beset  their  course,  I  bid  them  and 
their  country  a  respectful  farewell." 

With  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  worthy  as  it  is  of  one  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  best  interests  of  his  fellows  through 
the  potent  instrumentality  of  the  press,  all  must  be  pleased. 
As  to  the  hopes  indulged  in  reference  to  the  permanent  results 
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of  colonization,  we  might  dissent  were  ii  worth  while  now  to 
argue  the  question.  The  experiment  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  if 
we  speak  ot  grand  national  results ;  in  the  meanwhile  many 
an  humble  missionary  is  at  his  post,  carrying  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  AfHcans  personally ;  and  the  slaveholding  States 
of  this  Union  present  a  larger  census  ot'converts^  perhaps,  dian 
can  be  justly  accredited  to  the  combined  efforts  in  other  forms 
of  the  sublime  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise,  which  has  found 
its  Franklins  and  Ledyards,  no  less  than  the  restless  spirit  of 
modern  research. 

As  to  the  dissolution — a  subject  on  which  we  cannot  argue, 
but  as  compelled  by  dire  necessity — we  need  only  say  also 
that  Mr.  Chambers,  we  think,  is  in  error.  Should  that  catas- 
trophe occur,  it  will  not  be  charged  to  slavery  justly,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  anti-slavery  aggression.  The  Union,  if  doomed 
to  perish,  may  have  the  epitaph  which  has  expressed  the  fate 
of  many  victims  to  quackery  in  medicine,  politics,  and 
morals — 

^*  I  WHS  well,  I  would  be  better, 
I  took  physic,  and  here  I  lie." 
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Professor  Washington,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  deliv- 
ered a  very  interesting  lecture  on  tlie  subject  of  **  The  Kegro 
Races."  His  object  was  to  prove  that  the  negro  has  always 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  subordinate  to  the  whites,  and  that, 
physically  and  intellectually,  he  is  inferior  to  the  latter.  He 
went  into  a  wide  field  of  investigation,  explored  the  evidences 
of  the  monumental  and  historic  periods,  which  supplied  him 
with  abundant  materials  for  explaining  his  proposition,  and 
none  who  heard  his  arguments  could  well  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  led.  He  referred  to  the  celebrated 
antiquities  of  Egypt,  the  obelisks  and  temples  on  the  Nile, 
which,  with  their  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  reveal  to  the 
learned  in  these  symbolic  representations  the  condition  of  soci- 
ety, the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  that  wonderful 
land,  as  far  back  as  thirty-five  centuries ;  and  from  this  source 
he  drew  testimony  amply  corroborative  of  liis  views  respect- 
ing the  comparative  interiority  of  the  negro  race.  He  alsode* 
rived  from  tne  records  of  history  testimony  of  the  same  stamp, 
which  he  vigorously  applied  to  his  case ;  but  not  satisfied  with 
proving  that  the  negro  was  physically,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally interior  to  the  other  races,  he  showed  also  that  whenever 
and  wherever  the  two  races  have  come  in  contact  the  result 
has  been  thej  reduction  of  the  former  by  the  latter  to  a  state  of 
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servitude.  This  point  he  clearly  established.  But  he  went 
still  further  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  negro  was 
not  only  by  nature  an  inferior  being  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
he  was  not  only  so  much  so  as  uniformly  to  pass  into  bondage 
upon  his  collision  with  the  Caucasian,  but  this  very  condition 
of  slavery  was  the  only  means  of  his  reaching  any  degree  of 
civilization  and  usefulness.  Here  Professor  W.  was  particu- 
larly happy  in  his  arguments.  He  demonstrated  that  slavery 
elevated  the  negro  above  his  native  barbarism,  from  which  he 
is  wholly  unsusceptible  of  being  othejwise  reclaimed  than  by 
the  influence  of  this  foolishly  reviled  institution,  which  has  ex- 
isted in  all  ages  in  the  very  midst  of  civilization.  The  Pro- 
fessor also  argued  irrefutably  that  it  is  the  tendency  and  pro- 
pensity of  the  liberated  negro,  left  to  the  indtilgence  of  his  own 
free  instincts,  to  relapse  into  his  own  original  barbarism.  These 
were  the  main  heads  of  the  lecture  on  Friday  night,  which, 
by-the-bye,  embraced  only  a  branch  of  his  general  subject  of 
the  inequality  of  the  races,  which  the  Professor  further  dis- 
cussed on  Saturday  night,  at  the  same  place.  Of  this  lecture 
"we  cannot  speak  particularly.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  present  a  fuller  sketch  of  the  lecture  on  the  negro  races, 
for  it  contained  matter  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  study  and  reflection.  There 
is  an  infinite  deal  of  trashy  and  nonsensical  declamation  of 
fanatical  and  hypocritical  cant  poured  forth  by  the  abolition- 
ists against  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  neither  understand 
or  wish  to  understand  what  it  really  is.  Such  an  institution, 
instead  of  being  a  curse  upon,  and  degradation  of,  the  negro,  is 
a  blessing  and  an  exaltation.  It  has  elevated  him  from  the 
depths  of  barbarism  and  brutalism  to  a  degree  of  civilization 
and  usefulness,  and  happiness,  which  he  never  would  have 
reached  through  any  other  instrumentality.  Under  the  author- 
ity, guidance,  and  protection  of  a  white  master,  he  is  capable 
of  rendering  the  most  valuable  services,  which,  under  no  other 
circumstances  he  would  do.  This  is  abundantly  manifested 
by  the  vast  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  the  world  by  the  products  of  his  labor  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  southern  States  of  this  Union.  But  for 
the  peculiar  capacity  of  the  negro  fdr  withstanding  the  heats 
of  the  tropics  and  adjacent  regions,  the  great  staples  of  sugar, 
cotton  and  rice,  would  never  have  constituted,  as  they  have 
done,  a  magnificent  source  of  national  and  international  opu- 
lence, through  the  multiplied  operations  of  trade,  navigation 
andjnanufactures.  We  wonder  what  Mrs.  Grundy  will  say 
to  this? 
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THE  GOBSSE  W  EPIDSIIC8-TELL0W  PS?BR. 

In  the  meteorological  and  mortuary  sketch  of  New  Orleans, 
published  in  the  Directory,  Doctor  Dowler  gives  a  chapter 
upon  the  subject  oi  yellow  fever  ^  which  goes  to  show  the  migra- 
tory character  of  that  disease,  inducing  the  belief  that  it  will 
eventually  cease  to  have  a  place  in  southern  cities.     Subse- 

iuent  events  have  not  justified  these  conclusions.      Doctor 
bowler  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  our  sagest  and  best  medical  phi- 
losophers. 

On  the  present  occasidti,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  enu- 
merate the  different  eruptions  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
much  less  to  give  the  special  history  of  each.  The  times 
when,  and  the  places  where  it  has  prevailed,  will  be  noted 
only  in  a  comparatively  few  instances.  The  historical  enu- 
meration of  New  Orleanian  epidemics,  to  be  at  all  satisfactoryr 
would  occupy  too  much  space — not  that  I  would  conceal  any- 
thing as  it  regards  the  sanitary  history  of  the  city.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  New  Orleans  is  and 
has  been  the  greatest  stronghold  of  yellow  fever.  This  disease, 
in  New  Orleans,  has  prevailed  only  for  a  short  time,  and  has 
caused  but  few  deaths  compared  with  many  other  cities.  The 
whole  mortality  in  New  Orleans,  since  the  first  invasion  of 
yellow  fever,  presents  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  which  has 
occurred  in  Spain  for  a  single  year.  At  the  close  of  the  last, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  yellow  fever  would  depopulate  the  entire  penin- 
sula of  Europe. 

The  following  tableau  includes  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  Spanish  towns  in  which  yellow  fever  has  prevailed ;  the 
dates  are  subjoined : 

Medinia  Sidonia,  1801-'2-'12;  Malaga,  1741,  1803-'4-21; 
Seville,  1800-'l-'-19;  Teres,  1800-'19'-'20-'21;  Carthageaa, 
1804-'10-'ll;  Gibraltar,  1804-'10-'13-'14;  Cadiz,  J705-'31 
-'33-'34-'44-'64, 1800-'3-'4-'10-'13-'19-'20-'21. 

The  following  data,  taken  almost  at  random  from  a  large 
collection,  will  indicate  the  places  and  dates  in  relation  to  a 
part  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  in  the  United  States: 

Gordon  (in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  iiom  its  discoveiy 
to  1776)  says  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  ia  the 

{rear  1700,*  (nearly  a  century  before  it  appeared  in  New  Or- 
eans,)  and  quotes  T.  Story's  statement  concerning  the  con- 
sternation that  prevailed  in  that  city  :  "  Great  was  the  fear 
that  fell  on  all  flesh." 

*Thom&8  Story's  accoant  relates  to  the  year  1699,  according  to  some  authorities 
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It  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  17aj-'41-'4a-'44-*47-'62 
-'93-'94-'96,  and  subsequently,  as  in  1797-'98-'99,  1801-»2 
_'3-'5-'-17-'20 ;  Boston,  1693, 1795-'96-'98-'99 ;  New  York, 
1702-'45-'48-*62-'91-'93-'98-'99,1800-'l-'^'3-'6-'19-'22; 
Norfolk,  1741-'47-'97,  1800-'1-'21;  New  Haven,  1742-'94, 
1805;  Baltimore,  i794-'5-'7,  18«0-'18-'21 ;  Providence, 
1794-'97, 1800-'6;  Pensacola,  1765,  1822-'25-'41. 

Martinico,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Guadaloupe,  Sainte  Croix, 
Antigua,  St.  Domingo,  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  Charleston,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  York  have  suflfered  more  from  yellow  fever 
than  New  Orleans. 

Yellow  fever  appeared  in  New  Orleans  in  1796,*  just  three 
hundred  and  two  years  after  its  appearance  in  the  West  In- 
dias  among  the  Spaniards  who  accompanied  Columbus  in  his 
second  voyage.  Its  name  is  legion.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  various  names  applied  to  it  for  several  centuries. 
In  less  than  twenty  years  after  its  appearance  in  the  West  In- 
dies, its  principal  features  had  been  described  by  several  Spanish 
writers,  as  Oviedo,  Herrera,  and  Gomara.  Dr.  Noah  Webster 
has  proved  that  about  this  period,  namely,  1618,  some  of  the 
New  England  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  this  malady — ^threc  hundred  only  remaining  of  a 
tribe  that  had  numbered  thirty  thousand!  The  whites  found 
their  skeletons  strewed  over  the  ground  in  and  about  their 
towns.  The  survivors  described  the  leading  features  of  the 
disease  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  character.  In  1635, 
Father  Du  Tertre  and  others  described  the  yellow  fever  of 
Guadaloupe,  as  did  the  English  who  suffered  from  it  at  Cartha- 
gena  in  1641,  and  in  Barbadoes  in  1647.  But  black  vomit,  as 
a  symptom  of  this  disease,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  observers,  or  was  absent,  until  described  by  Father  Du 
Tertre  and  others,  near  the  middle  of  that  century. 

The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Boston  in  1693,  and  next  year 
in  Rochefbrt,  France,  more  than  a  century  before  it  visited 
Louisiana.  About  this  period  Father  Labat's  account  of  yel-  , 
low  fever  at  Martinique  appeared  in  his  travels,  not  to  mention 
many  other  notices  of  a  similar  character  by  various  writers. 
The  stream  of  yellow  fever  literature  now  began  to  widen  and 
grow  deeper,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  la  t  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  This  fever  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  about  fifty 
times  in  Europe.  Before  it  appeared  in  New  Orleans  it  had 
prevailed  in  Cadiz  six  times,  in  Philadelphia  eight  times,  Nor- 
folk three  times,  Charleston  ten  times,  Baltimore  twice.  New 

*One  authority  (Fnuaus)  says  1795. 
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York  seven  limes,  afterwards  nine  times,  New  Haven  twice, 
Barbadoes  eleven  times,  St.  Domingo  four  times,  Jamaica  five 
times,  Havana  tliree  times. 

Charleston,  desolated  at  the  close  of  the  17th,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  centuries,  had  no  epidemic  yellow  fever 
from  1703  to  1728.  From  that  period  up  to  1756,  no  less  than 
five  epidemibs  visited  this  city,  after  which  an  exemption  of  37 
years  took  place,  until  1792 — ^but  during  10  years,  ending  in 
1802,  eight  epidemics  occurred.  The  recent  and  now  eidsting 
period  of  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  northern  cities  of  the 
United  States  scarcely  equals  that  which  Charleston  formerly 
enjoyed  long  after  the  first  invasion  of  that  city. 

In  the  north  temperate  zone,  yellow  fever  has  been  fully  as 
frequent  as  in  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  south  temperate  zone  it 
has  not,  as  yet,  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent,  until  the 
year  1850,  excepting  in  Pernambuco,  lat.  7°  20'  S.,  in  1684, 
and  in  Guayaquil,  lat.  2°  11'  S.,  in  1740. 

During  the  year  1850  it  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  in  its 
most  fatal  form,  in  the  city  of  Janeiro,  nearly  under  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  and  consequently  on  the  confines  of  the  soath 
temperate  zone.  This  advance  of  yellow  fever  upon  the  south 
temperate  zone,  is  probably  but  the  harbinger  of  its  future  in- 
vasion of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  of  its  decline 
in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  sparseness  of  population, 
particularly  of  urban  population,  in  South  America,  will  pro- 
bably render  its  marcn  much  less  obvious  and  less  disastrous. 
No  good  reason,  d  priori,  can  be  assigned  for  this  migratory 
movement  of  the  unknown  cause  of  yellow  fever.  The  only 
reason  at  all  plausible  that  can  be  given,  is  an  empirical,  or 
rather  historical  analogy.  The  yellow  fever  cycle  commenced 
within  the  tropics  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Its 
period  of  increment  comprehended  nearly  two  centuries ;  its 
culminating  period,  thirty-three  years,  extending  from  1792  to 
1825.  Soon  after  it  began  to  decline  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Epidemic  yellow  fever  has  traversed  in  Europe  nearly  46 
degrees  north  latitude,  as  in  Rochefort,  (45°  50',)  in  the  year 
1694;  and  in  America  nearly  47  degrees,  (46°  50'  N.,)  in 
Quebec  in  1805.  Its  southern  limit  has  been,  within  a  lew 
months,  extended  to  the  city  of  Janeiro,  lat.  22^  55'  S.  Hence, 
its  entire  austro-boreal  range  is  69^  44',  covering  nearly  seventy 
parallels  of  latitude. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  exact  number  and 
places  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  it  prevailed  in  places  of  note  about  as  follows : 
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Centwry.  Towns, 

Fifteenth 3 

Sixteenth 5 

Seventeenth * 35 

Eighteenth 160 

Fifty  years  of  nineteenth  century 150 

But  as  it  respects  this  last  estimate,  it  must  be  observed 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  places  visited  by  yellow  fever 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  were  so  visited  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  The  Peninsula  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Europe,  once  severely  visited,  are  now  nearly  or  quite  exempt 
from  the  disease,  as  are  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Norfolk,  and  many  qther  towns,  even  those  inland. 

Hence,  it  may  rationally  be  conjectured,  that  as  this  malady, 
after  having  reigned  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  in  many  places 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  having  gradually  declined 
from  the  north  towards  the  south,  so  in  New  Orleans,  where  it 
appeared  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  will,  in  like 
manner,  soon  cease.  Many  facts  prelude  this  "  consummation, 
so  devoutly  wished."  Within  and  north  of  the  northern  tropic, 
the  disease  is  less  frequent  and  less  malignant  now  than  for- 
merly, while  under  the  southern  tropic  it  is  beginning  to  show 
itself. 


THE  nitELING  AND  THE  SLATE. 

In  our  last,  we  furnished  an  extract  from  this  admirable 
poem,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  William  J.  Grayson,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  We  have  since  found  the  following 
in  the  columns  of  a  distinguished  cotemporary  journal,  the 
National  IntelUsencery  and  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  the  Review : 

**  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true 
tiling?"— wJ»  lottLifa;  ii. 

When  we  opened  this  volume,  and  found  that  the  grave 
subject  which  its  title  announced  was  treated  more  poelico^  we 
said  to  ourselves,  if  the  Prince  of  Bards  and  truest  expounder 
of  human  nature  were  correct  in  his  maxim  that 

*•  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact," 

why,  then  there  can  be  nothing  here  but  "  fantasies,"    ^ 
into  shapes  "  the  forms  of  things  unknown,"  and  givin  turning 

«« to  airj  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name,**^ 

and  we  will  not  waste  our  precious  time  in  scanning  the  un- 
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substantial  and  baseless  fabrics  of  any  seething  brain  in  Chris- 
tendom. But  we  remembered,  to  our  great  after  satisfactioD, 
that  the  same  oracle  had  said  there  was  a  "heaven-bred 
poesy"  which  received  its  nourishment  from  a  holier  source 
than  imagination,  and  which  was  of  course  capable  of  im- 
parting to  everything  it  touched  the  light  and  force  of  truth. 
Thus  encouraged,  we  entered  at  once  upon  our  task,  and  bad 
scarcely  read  a  dozen  couplets,  before  we  began  to  feel  that 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  drunk  deeply  from 
the  purest  fountain  of  inspiration.  There  is  nothing  unreal, 
nothing  imaginary  in  the  scenes  and  incidents  depicted.  Na- 
ture herself  sat  for  the  portraits,  and  in  all  of  them  her  honest 
features  are  faithfully  delineated.  The  poem  is,  to  use  the 
simple  words  of  Audrey,  quoted  above,  "  in  deed  and  word" 
"  a  true  thing."  It  is  a  living  representation  of  things  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  are  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  fanaticism; 
and  yet,  with  all  its  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  truths  of  com- 
mon every-day  life,  we  have  seldom  seen  "  the  golden  cadence 
of  poesy"  more  beautifully  marked,  or  more  sweetly  illustra- 
ted. It  is  a  happy  mixture  of  what  are  not  always  united, 
"rhyme  and  reason."  While  the  reader  is  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  the  mellifluous  ease  and  elegance  of  the  former, 
conviction  is  forced  upon  his  mind  by  the  logical  soundness  of 
the  latter.  But  it  is  neither  by  the  consummate  skill  displayed 
in  his  paintings,  nor  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  versifica- 
tion, that  we  have  been  seduced  so  unreservedly  to  endorse 
the  fidelity  of  the  picture  presented  to  us.  We  happen  to 
have  been  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  incidents  he  describes; 
we  have  lived  in  tlie  midst  of  them,  and  in  our  boyish  days 
have  often  shared  in  the  moonUght  sports  so  vividly  brought 
back  to  our  recollection  in  this  beautiful  poem.  We  speak, 
therefore,  from  a  personal  knowledge,  when  we  say  that  the 
author  has  drawn  none  of  his  materials  from  imagination. 

The  author  shall  answer  for  himself  why  he  chose  to  clothe 
his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  garb  of  verse : 

**  It  may  be  thought  unnecesBary,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  '*  to  invite  public 
attention  again  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  if  the  subject  be  trite,  it  is  also  of 
incalculable  and  unceasing  interest.  I  have  endeavored  to  diversify  the  mode,  if 
not  the  matter,  of  the  argument  by  throwing  the  remarks  offered  into  verse.  I 
have  done  so,  not  only  for  the  reason  assigned,  but  with  the  additional  purpose  of 
offering  some  variety  to  the  poetic  forms  that  are  almost  universallv  prevalent. 
The  poetry  of  the  day  is,  for  the  most  part,  subtle  and  transcendental  in  its  char- 
acter. Every  sentiment,  reflection,  or  description  is  wrought  into  elaborate  modes 
of  expression,  from  remote  and  fanciful  analogies.  The  responses  of  the  Muse* 
have  become  as  mystical  and  sometimes  as  obscure  as  those  of  more  ancient 
oracles,  and  disdain  the  older  and  homelier  forms  of  English  verse. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  return  to  the  more  sober  style  of  an  earlier  period 
may  not  be  an  unreasonable  experiment  on  the  public  taste.  The  fashion  in  dress 
and  furniture,  now  and  then,  goes  back  a  century  or  two— why  not  the  fashion  in 
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Tene?  The  school  of  Dryd^n  and  Pope  U  not  entirely  forgotten.  May  we  not 
imitate  the  poetry  of  Queen  Anne's  time  as  well  as  the  tables  and  chairs?  The 
common  measure  of  that  period,  applied  to  a  didactic  subject,  may  diversify  the 
dishes  presented  to  the  public,  and  provide  for  its  appetite  the  same  kind  of  relief 
that  bread  and  butter  or  beef  and  pudding  would  offer  after  a  long  indulgence  in 
more  refined  and  elaborate  dishes.  The  most  fastidious  appetite  may  tolerate  an 
occasional  change  of  diet  and  exchange  dainties  for  plainer  fare." 

This  extract  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  our  saying  any- 
thing as  to  the  model  upon  which  our  author  has  chosen  to 
erect  his  poem.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  argument  of 
the  first  is  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  Hireling  and  the  slave 
is  substantially  the  same ;  that  is,  that  both  are  compelled  to 
labor,  and  that  both  receive  the  same  reward  for  that  labor, 
namely,  subsistence.  But  there  is  this  important  difference 
between  the  two  classes :  the  hireling  is  not  always  able  to 
procure  the  labor  he  seeks,  nor  to  obtain  the  reward  which 
should  follow  it,  whereas  the  slave  lacks  not  subsistence, 
whether  he  be  in  a  condition  to  toil  for  it  or  not.  So  far,  then, : 
his  lot  is  superior  to  that  of  the  hireling ;  and  this  superiority 
is  the  consequence  of  his  condition  as  a  slave,  his  master  be- 
ing bound,  not  less  by  self-interest  than  by  the  laws  of  his 
State,  to  provide  for  his  wants,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
infancy  and  old  age.     In  Africa  the  condition  of  the  native  ne- 

go  has  remained  without  improvement  or  amelioration  from 
e  earliest  records  of  history  to  the  present  moment.  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  philanthropists,  moralists  and  socialists,  have 
alike  labored  in  vain  to  implant  the  seeds  of  civilization  in  that 
burning  soil.  CannibaUsm,  ignorance,  idolatry,  slavery  in  its 
most  horrible  forms,  continue  to  produce  their  brutal  fruits,  as 
if  no  efibrt  had  been  made  to  stop  or  alleviate  their  destructive 
ravages.  The  existence  of  slavery  in  America  has  been  the 
only  source  of  blessing  to  the  native  African.  Here  he  learns 
the  rudiments  of  civilization,  becomes  gradually  awakened  to 
the  reception  of  religious  truths,  and  learns  to  participate  in 
those  social  enjoyments  which  were  not  only  unknown  to  but 
impossible  for  him  in  his  native  country.  The  improvement 
of  the  negro  is  the  fruit  of  the  master's  care ;  the  tendency  of 
all  that  the  abolitionist,  however  sincere  in  his  philanthropy, 
would  do  for  him  would  necessarily  be  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
improvement,  for  to  change  the  relations  between  master  and 
slave  would  be  to  deprive  the  latter  of  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  them,  and  to  subject  him  to  all  the  miseries  of  the 
unemployed  hireling. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
easy  flow  of  the  versification : 

n*  How  small  the  choice,  ftom  cradle  to  the  gniTe, 
fietween  the  lot  of  hireling  and  of  slare ! 
To  each  alike  applies  the  stem  decree 
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That  man  shall  labor,  whether  bond  or  free  ; 
For  all  that  toil  the  recompense  we  claim — 
Food,  fire,  a  home,  and  clothing — is  the  same.^ 

And}  again,  how  beautiful  is  this  description  of  the  cornfield : 

<*On  upland  slopes,  with  jungle  lately  spread, 
The  lordly  maize  uplifts  its  tasseled  head  ; 
Broad  graceful  leaves  of  waving  green  appear. 


And  shining  threads  adorn  the  swelling  ear ; 
The  matchless  ear,  whose  milky  stores  impart 
A  feast  that  mocks  the  daintiest  powers  of  art ; 


To  every  taste,  whose  riper  bounty  yields 
A  grateful  feast,  amid  a  thousand  fields, 
And,  sent  on  mercy's  errand  from  the  slave 
To  starving  hirelings,  rescues  from  the  grave." 

The  argument  of  the  second  part  contrasts  the  precarious 
state  of  the  European  hireling  with  the  security  and  comforts 
of  the  slave,  his  religious  enjoyments,  his  sports  and  amuse 
ments.  From  the  fact  that  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  extin- 
guished in  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  negro,  the  author 
infers  the  certainty  that  the  latter  would  also  sooner  or  later 
disappear  if  not  protected  by  slavery.  It  is,  therefore,  unwise 
and  unphilanthropical,  to  attempt  to  change  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  slave  for  an  evil  that  is  certain  or  for  a  good 
that  is  problematical.  It  is  from  tlie  present  slavery  of  the 
African  that  the  improvement  of  the  negro  race  and  the  civil- 
ization of  Africa  are  to  be  worked  out ;  and  the  master  who 
governs  with  vigor,  but  with  kindness,  is  but  the  agent  of 
Providence  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object. 

This  portion  of  the  work  abounds  with  passages  that  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  harmony.  We  can  only  furnish  space  for  a 
few  of  them,  selected  at  random: 

"  The  early  shower  is  past,  the  joyous  breeze 
Shakes  pattering  rain  drops  from  the  rustling  trees ; 
And  with  the  sun  the  fragrant  offerings  rise 
Prom  Nature's  censers  to  the  bounteous  skies." 

The  description  of  the  country  church: 


-Bosomed  in  primeval  trees  that  spread 


Their  limbs  o'er  mouldering  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Moss  cinctured  oaks,  and  solemn  pines  between, 
Of  modest  wood,  the  house  of  God  is  seen. 
By  shaded  springs  that  from  the  sloping  land 
Bubble  and  sparkle  through  the  silver  sand." 

How  very  like  Goldsmith  is  the  following  description  of  the 
return  of  the  fishing  boats,  after  a  day's  sport,  where  slaves 
and  masters  are  met  alike  to  enjoy  the  scene : 

'*  Now,  with  declining  dav,  on  every  hand 
The  loaded  boats  turn  slowly  to  the  land. 
Spread  the  light  sail  or  ply  the  bending  oar, 
And  seek  warm  shelter  on  the  wooded  shore ; 
The  boat  song  rising  with  its  wonted  charm 
Imparts  new  vigor  to  each  sturdy  arm ; 
Hamlet  and  camp  attend  the  well  known  note, 
Expect  the  spoil,  and  hail  the  welcome  boat." 
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The  following  we  received  through 
Franck  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Matiiy,  and 
R.  Famham  : 

Marco  PauVa  Voyages  and  Travels, 
"  Springfield  Armory;"  by  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1855. 

The  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English 
Princesses  connected  with  the  royal  sue- 
eestUm  of  Great  Britain;  by  Agnes 
Strickland,  author  of  Lives  of  tlie 
Queens  of  England ,  vol .  5.  New  York , 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1855.  This  volume 
is  woolly  occupied  with  the  intensely 
interesting  memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  distin- 
gai^ed  authoress. 

The  Story  of  the  Peasant  Boy  PhU- 
osopher,  founded  on  the  early  life  of 
the  shepherd  astronomer,  the  great 
Ferspson.  Mr.  Mahew  has  written 
nothing  which  will  be  read  with  more 
zest  than  this  hi^hlv  instructive  little 
work  which  is  publisned  by  Harper. 

Harper^s  Story  Books,  No.  3,  Strait 
Gate.  An  interesting  series  of  story 
books  for  children,  appearing  each 
month,  at  |3  per  annum,  and  edited  by 
Jacob  Abbott. 

Travels  in  Emone  and  the  East ;  by 
Samael  Ireneus  Frime,  with  engrav- 
ings, in  two  volumes,  1855.  The  vol- 
mnefl  embrace  a  tour  through  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Bel- 
mam,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italji  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt.  Harper  h  Brothers, 
1855.  A  new  book  of  travels,  and  pos- 
sessing much  interest  for  those  who 
from  their  closets  woxdd  follow  the 
author  in  his  ramblings  through  every- 
thing that  is  exciting  in  the  Old  World. 

J^raga,  a  Mnrwegian  and  Lc^land 
Tale  9  for  Life  and  Love  in  Norway, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Theo- 
dore Mutf^le  ;  by  E.  J.  Morris,  fifth 
edition.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blak- 
iston,  1855.  The  romance  introduces 
us  into  a  region  which  is  a  rare  and 
almost  untrodden  field  of  fiction — ^the 
remote  neighborhood  of  the  north  and 
those  icy,  desert  steppes,  where  the 
Laplander  pursues  his  wandering  life  of 
privation  and  sufiering. 

Harper^s  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the 
World,  with  special  reference  to  the 
United  States  and  British  America ; 
by  J.  Calvin  Smith,  to  be  completed  in 
ten  numbers,  at  50  cents  each,  com- 
prising in  all  about  1,800  pages,  with 


seven  new  and  accurate  maps,  in  one 
royal  octavo  volume.  The  closing 
numbers  of  this  admirable  work  are 
before  us.  It  is  of  course  indispensable 
to  every  library,  being  one  of  tne  most 
complete  gazetteers  ever  published  in- 
our  country. 

Inez,  a  Tale  qf  the  Alamo.  New  York ,. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1855.  A  thrilling: 
story  of  Texas  life  in  the  days  which 
tried  the  souls  of  her  patriots. 

Botany  of  the  Southern  States,  in  two 
parts;  by  Professor  John  Darby,  A.  M. 
New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  ^ost 
of  the  facts  and  principles  contained  in 
the  pages  of  this  work  have  been  the 
subjects  of  personal  observation  by  the 
autnor.  He  has  labored  for  many  years 
to  bring  the  work  as  near  to  perfection 
as  possible.  Being  a  resident  of  the 
south,  the  author  presents  peculiar 
claims,  and  his  work  should  be  adopted 
as  a  text  book  in  all  of  its  schools  and 
colleges. 

Poems  by  Pavl  H.  Hayne.  Boston, 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  1855.  Mr.  Hayne 
is  a  yovme  Charlestonian  who  has  bieen 
winning  laurels  in  literature  for  several 
years  past.  Some  of  his  poems  are 
of  very  high  merit,  and  they  are  all 
calculated  to  add  to  the  author's  repu- 
tation. 

First  Lessons  in  Geography ;  by  James 
Mentieth.  A  beautiful  cnild's  book, 
from  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
intended  as  a  part  of  a  series,  embrac- 
ing every  department  of  instruction. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea;  by  M. 
F.  Maury,  L.L.  D.,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy; 
New  York,  Harper  &  Brother,  1855. 
Our  readers  know  that  tlie  Review  has 
embraced  a  great  number  of  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  papers  from  the 
pen  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  who  is  one 
of  the  finest  thinkers  and  soundest  phi- 
losophers of  the  day .  He  has  done  more 
than  any  contemporary  in  the  particular 
field  to  which  tne  present  volume  is 
dedicated.  It  will  lay  on  our  desk  for 
another  occasion,  when  we  hope  to  enter 
at  large  upon  several  of  the  most  valu- 
able matters  which  are  discussed  and 
elaborated. 

OCR   EXCHANGES. 

British  Reviews, — We  receive  from 
Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.  the  following : 
London  Quarterly  Review,  Edinburgh 
Review,  STorth  British  Review,  Black- 
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wood*$  MagaxiiUt  and  JfestminHer  Re- 
view. These  works  are  put  at  rates 
which  are  surprisingly  moderate.  Either 
Review  |3  per  annum,  any  two  for  (5, 
all  four  for  |8,  or  with  Blackwood,  for 
$10.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  so 
large  an  amount  of  valuable  literature 
be  obtained  for  the  same  money. 

Harpers^  Jtfog-osine,  for  March,  1855, 
$3  per  annum. 

Futnam*8  Magazine,  for  March,  $3 
per  annum. 

American  Railroad  Journal,  New 
York,  $5  per  annum. 

Hunt^s  MerehanU*  J\iagaxine,  New 
York,  $5. 

mMetropoUian,  edited  by  a  committee 
of  literary  gentlemen  ;  John  Murphy  &. 
Co.,  Baltimore,  |2. 

Western  Democraiie  Review,  Indiana- 
polis, |3. 

CharUsion  Medical  Journal,  (4  per 
annum. 

Mw  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  $5  per 
annum. 

Western  Journal,  St.  Louis,  |3  per 
annum. 

Charleston  College  Magazine,  $3. 

Southern  JMerary  Messenger,  Rich- 
mond, Va  ,  |3. 

Monthly  Law  Reporter,  Boston,  |d. 

Telegraphic  Companion,  New  York, 
quarterly,  $3. 

^menean  Polyteehnie  Journal,  New 
York. 

Soil  of  the  South,  Columbus,  Ga.,  $1 
per  annum. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review,  Charles- 
ton, C.  Mortimer,  $5. 

Christian  Examiner,  Boston,  $4  per 
annum. 

Plough,  Loom,  and^nvil.  New  York, 
|3  per  annum. 

JvHo  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  Burling- 
ton, $3. 

Mtutical  Magaxine,  New  York,  |5. 


Franklin  InstUMe  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia, $5.  ^ 

U.  S.  Economist,  NewHTork,  $5  per 
annum. 

Bankers*  Magaxine,  New  York,  fS. 

United  States  Insurance  Maganne^ 
New  York,  $3. 

We  have  received  the  current  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  above  works,  and  find 
them  to  be  fair  specimen  numbers.  We 
propose  to  our  cotemporaries  such  an 
exchange  of  notices  as  the  above  regu- 
larly, and  will  proceed  with  those  tnat 
adopt  the  suggestion.  If  preferred, 
some  reference  by  name  to  the  leading 
articles  in  each  issue  will  be  made.  The 
benefit  will  be  reciprocal,  and  retden 
will  thus  be  continually  referred  to  the 
sources  of  information  upon  particulu 
topics. 

Claim  of  Mechanical  Labor  to  E(fuelii$ 
with  other  Pursuits  ;  address,  by  H. 
Fauntelroy,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1855. 

Oration  delivered  btfore  the  Fbynee- 
Medical  Society  ofXevs  Orleans ;  by  Dr. 
Mercier,  1855. 

California  State  ,^l$nanac  and  Ansmd 
RegisUrfor  1855. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  sessisn  ef  tk 
American  Pomologieal  Sodetv,  held  in 
Boston;  reported  by  A.  C.  Felum,  1854. 

Utter  addressed  to  the  Prendent  qT  Hu 
United  States  on  Slavery;  by  an  Ameri- 
can citizen ;  Boeton,  Redding  &  Co.* 
1855 ;  will  be  referred  to  again. 

J^orth  and  South ;  by  the  author  of 
Mary  Barton ;  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Jgntnl- 
tural  SoeUty,  for  1854 :  edited  fay  Wil- 
liam S.  King ;  Boston,  1855. 

JivilUon,  and  other  Tales;  by  the  as- 
thor  of  Olive,  the  Head  of  the  Familji 
Agatha's  Husband,  etc.  Helper  k 
Brothers,  1855. 
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TWO  CROPS  OF  RICE  IN  ONE  SEASON. 

Consulate  United  States,  Egypt, 

jilexandriaf  October  15,  1854. 

Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  the  deep  interest  which  you  feel  in 
all  scientific  or  agricultural  discoveries,  I  send  you  the  letter 
of  Signor  Lattis,  which  accompanies  this,  and  to  which  it  is 
only  necessary  that  I  should  add  a  few  lines  of  explanation. 

Having  heard  some  very  remarkable  statements  in  con- 
nexion with  experiments  in  rice  culture  made  by  that  gentle- 
man in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  I  was  induced 
to  make  inauiries  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  finally  to 
satisfy  myself  by  personal  inspection  of  the  fields  under  his 
management. 

The  result  of  those  inquiries  and  that  inspection  has  been 
the  conviction  that  a  great  discovery  has  been  made  by  Sig- 
nor Lattis,  through  which  he  is  enabled  to  produce  two  crops 
of  rice  in  five  months  from  the  same  seed,  and  an  increase  on 
the  usual  yield  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent. 

Whether  this  arises  from  some  chemical  preparation  of  the 
seed,  or  from  his  peculiar  treatment  of  the  plant,  is  his  secret. 
I  incline  to  the  former  opinion.  But  the  facts  are  authenticated 
by  witnesses  of  the  most  irreproachable  character,  and  the 
experiments  have  been  made  on  the  land  and  under  the  eye 
of  Mustapha  Pacha,  one  of  the  royal  family,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  and  is  a  man  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence. 

Oflfers  have  been  made  for  a  monopoly  of  his  secret  here, 
but  Signor  Lattis,  who  is  a  political  refugee  and  a  gentleman 
of  high  scientific  attainments,  prefers  extending  the  benefits  of 
his  discovery,  and  is  especially  anxious  that  the  United  States 
should  share  its  benefits.  In  reply  to  a  note  addressed  to  him 
by  me  on  the  subject,  he  wrote  the  letter  I  send  you,  declar- 
ing his  readiness  to  submit  the  discovery  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment in  the  United  States,  should  encouragement  be  given  him 
through  me  by  the  southern  planters. 

My  long  acquaintance  with  you,  and  your  labors  in  the 
same  field,  have  induced  me  to  make  you  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  our  mutual  friends  in  the  south,  and  I  there- 
fore request  that  you  will  give  publicity  to  the  discovery 
through  the  southern  papers,  and  favor  me  with  your  own 
views  on  the  subject  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  humbug  in  this  matter,  as 
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you  know  I  am  not  a  very  credulous  person,  and  have  not 
embraced  it  without  examination.  ^ 

The  English  consul  general  here  is  very  anxious  to  «ecare 
the  secret  for  India.  The  discoverer  thinks  it  may  succeed 
with  cotton  also. 

Signor  Lattis  is  not  a  mere  adventurer.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  reputation — a  Venetian — who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  has  still  the  wreck  of 
a  very  large  fortune,  which  the  Italian  revolutions  found  him 
the  hereditary  possessor  of. 

He  drained  the  great  Harlem  lake,  and  was  connected  with 
other  public  improvements  in  Holland,  and  enjoys  the  high 
respect  of  the  best  portion  of  this  community. 

I  therefore  commend  this  matter  to  your  serious  attention, 
as  I  believe  it  may  greatly  redound  to  the  interest  of  our  be- 
loved mother — ^South  Carolina. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard,  I  remain  yours  truly 

EDWIN  DbLEON. 

To  Dr.  R.  W.  GiBBKS,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Alexandria,  Egypt,  October  13,  1854. 

Sir:  You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  request  the  communi- 
cation of  some  details  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
cultivation  of  rice  according  to  my  system- 

Before  acceding  to  your  desire  allow  me,  sir,  to  express  to 
you  the  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  awakened  in  me  by  the  in- 
terest that  you  have  so  kindly  manifested  in  the  recent  and 
conclusive  experiments  that  I  have  been  making  in  this  coun- 
try— an  interest,  however,  which  could  not  surprise  me,  know- 
ing, as  the  whole  world  does,  the  promptness  with  which  the 
happy  and  powerful  American  nation  nastens  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage whatever  may  prove  useful  in  industry  and  advance 
humanity. 

It  was  my  intention  to  limit  myself  for  the  present  to  the 
practice  of  my  system  in  Egypt,  and  to  defer  the  publication 
of  it  until  further  investigations  should  furnish  me  the  means 
of  establishing  the  possibility  of  extending  the  application  ot 
my  discovery  to  the  production  of  other  grains  besides  rice; 
but  taking  in  consideration  tne  invitation  of  the  representative 
of  a  nation  essentially  progressive,  as  well  as  ine  personal 
qualities  which  characterize  you,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  modi- 
fy the  j)ian  tnat  I  had  laid  out.  I  invite  your  attention,  then, 
to  the  following  details,  which  in  my  present  situation  I  am 
permitted  to  offer : 
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My  rice  fields  yield,  as  you  know  from  personal  examina- 
tion, two  fuccessive  crops  from  a  single  sowing,  and  within  a 
period  of  about  five  months,  provided  that  the  temperature 
remains  constantly  above  the  mean  of  20^  Reaumur.  1  think, 
therefore,  that  every  country  capable  of  growing  cotton  is  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice  after  my  method.  This  cultivation 
is  not  effected  by  the  usual  method  of  irrigation  by  submer- 
sion, the  water  being  allowed  to  flow  on  the  rice  fields  only  at 
stated  periods.  This  ofiers  the  immense  advantage  of  econo- 
niizing  about  one-third  of  the  water  generally  used  for  irri- 
gation. 

The  straw,  especially  that  of  the  first  crop,  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent pasturage  for  cattle,  while  that  left  after  the  usual  mode 
is  good  for  nothing.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  the  rice  stalks  remain  very  little  in  the  water,  and  being 
consequently  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  light  do  not  ab- 
sorb the  elements  of  acidity  which  are  communicated  by  the 
water  in  the  other  case.  Moreover,  the  vegetable  develop- 
ment taking  place  with  great  rapidity,  the  tissues  have  not 
time  enough  to  pass  into  the  ligneous  condition. 

The  practical  knowledge  and  attention  necessary  are  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  within  the  capacity  of  minds  the  most 
ordinary,  so  as  easily  to  render  their  adoption  possible  by 
every  planter  of  your  country. 

The  chemical  means  by  which  I  stimulate  the  vitality  of 
the  rice,  and  which  serves  to  determine  in  it  an  increase  of 
heat«  are  very  cheap.  They  are  more  than  sufficient  to  repair 
the  loss  of  productive  capacity  which  the  soil  would  endure 
in  furnishing  a  double  crop. 

You  are  aware,  sir,  that  far  from  impairing  the  value  of 
land,  science  has  proved  rice  to  be  a  plant  which  actually  im- 
proves the  soil  that  produces  it. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  say  as  to  the  sum  I  would  de- 
mand for  the  introduction  of  my  system  in  America,  although 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  state  it  at  this  moment,  yet 
I  am  convinced  that  this  could  offer  no  obstacles  to  the  enter- 
prise. America  is  too  powerful  and  too  generous  to  hesitate 
m  obtaining  what  she  recognizes  to  be  of  great  utility,  and  I 
in  my  turn  should  be  too  happy  to  place  ray  humble  services 
at  her  disposal.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  beyond  a 
doubt  that  as  soon  as  you  may  be  authorized  to  make  me  an 
ofier,  we  may  easily  come  to  an  understanding. 

Accept  in  the  meantime,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

GERMANO  LATTIS. 
£.  DbLbon,  Consul  Oeneral. 
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THE  COST  OF  A  POUND  OP  COTTON. 

The  following  argument  is  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Scnl 
of  the  South.     We  present  it  to  our  readers  unchanged : 

The  profits  of  cotton  planting  are,  in  our  estimation,  largely 
over  estimated.  At  eight  cents  a  pound,  which  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  the  average  price  of  cotton,  it  is  a  fair  basiness, 
nothing  more.  There  are  individual  instancesof  planters  who 
make  a  large  profit  at  that  price,  but  for  every  such  instance, 
another  can  be  found,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  barely  makes  a 
living  at  the  same  rate.  The  laws  which  govern  money 
making  are  the  same  in  cotton  planting  as  in  every  other  legiti- 
mate business.  Close  economy,  strict  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness, prudence  and  industry,  will,  in  the  end,  make  a  man 
rich,  whether  he  makes  cotton  bags  or  sells  calico,  whether  he 
tills  the  earth  or  plows  the  ocean,  and  without  these  elements, 
he  can  no  more  prosper  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  There 
are  more  fortunes  made  at  planting  than  at  any  other  business^ 
very  probably,  l)ut  this  result  is  attributable  not  to  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  there  is  more  money  made  at  the  business  than 
at  any  other,  but  because  planters  ar^,  as  a  class,  more  eco- 
nomical, and  live  more  at  nome  than  any  other.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  our  vocation  has  decided  advantages  over  many 
other  pursuits ;  its  independence,  its  stability  and  its  security, 
for  instance,  but  it  will  be  found,  the  world  over,  that  just  in 
proportion  as  these  advantages  are  sacrificed  in  any  pursuit, 
no  matter  what,  just  in  that  proportion  are  the  anticipated 
profits  enhanced.  The  shipping  business,  for  instance,  has  to 
encounter  more  risks,  and  is  proportionally  more  uncertain 
than  planting,  but  when  its  adventures  are  fortunate  they  yield 
a  much  larger  return  than  the  same  amount  would  if  invested 
in  land  and  negroes.  So  of  banking,  so  of  mining,  so  of  mer- 
chandizing, so  of  every  other  monied  pursuit.  After  all,  there 
will  be  found  a  surprising  uniformity  characterizing  the  profit 
and  loss  account  of^  the  various  legitimate  avocations  of  life. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages,  estimated  with  reference 
to  their  profitableness,  are  very  evenly  balanced,  and  a  choice 
between  them  is  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  tastes  and 
talents. 

We  set  out,  however,  with  the  assertion  that  the  profits  of 
cotton  planting  were  largely  over  estimated,  and  we  return  to 
the  question,  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  cotton? 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  exact  answer  to  this 
question,  and  our  estimates  will  be  necessarily  approximative, 
but,  we  think,  not  far  out  of  the  way.  We  shall,  of  course, 
represent  no  one  isolated  instance,  but  will  base  our  calcula* 
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'  ons  upon  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  cotton  plantation. 
We  shall  assume  that  the  average  value  of  a  full  hand  is  $900, 
and  that  the  unavailable  negro  property  on  the  plantation,  in 
the  shape  of  young  and  old  negroes,  amounts  to  33^  per  cent, 
upon  this;  that  is  to  say,  on  a  plantation  where  the  negro 
property  amounts  to  $12,000,  the  value  of  the  available  force 
will  be  only  $9,000.  In  calculating  the  interest,  therefore, 
upon  the  value  of  each  hand,  we  shall  add  to  it  33J  per  cent, 
for  the  value  of  the  inefficient  negroes,  because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  cost  of  a  cotton  plantation  conducted  on  the 
general  plan.  We  shall  allow  thirty-five  acres  of  land  to  each 
hand,  twenty-five  for  cultivation,  and  ten  in  the  woods.  The 
allowance  of  land,  we  know,  is  below  the  fact,  generally,  for 
there  are  few  who  own  less,  and  a  large  number  own  twice  or 
three  times  as  much.  We  think,  however,  that  the  crop 
should  not  be  charged  with  a  larger  proportion  of  woodland, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  no  way  indispensable  to  its  culture.  We 
have  taken  ten  acres  of  woodland  to  the  hand  as  sufficient  to 
afford  wood,  timber  and  privilege  to  the  plantation.  By  the 
returns  of  the  last  census,  the  average  value  of  farms 

In  South  Carolina,  was $5  08  per  acre. 

In  Georgia,  was 4  19.. -do... 

In  Alabama,  was 5  30 do 

In  Mississippi,  was 5  22. .  .do. . . 

In  Louisiana,  was 13  71..  .do... 

Making  an  average  in  these  five  States  of  $6  70  per  acre. 
The  average  of  cotton  lands  in  Louisiana,  is  not,  probably,  so 
high  as  the  figures  in  the  above  table,  but  the  average  in  the 
other  States,  we  are  satisfied,  is  a  low  estimate. 

The  usual  rule  on  cotton  plantations  is,  to  allow  one  mule 
for  two  hands,  and  the  result  of  our  observation  is,  that  the 
average  duration  of  good  service  that  may  fee  expected  of  a 
mule,  with  ordinary  plantation  treatment,  is  five  years.  We 
shall,  tlierefore,  charge  the  crop  with  interest  on  the  prime 
cost  of  the  mule,  and  20  per  cent,  for  bis  wear  and  tear.  In 
estimating  the  cost  of  clothing,  hats,  blankets,  &c.,  we  shall 
charge  each  hand  with  his  own  customary  allowance,  and  60 
per  cent,  additional  for  the  inefficient  negroes  on  the  planta- 
tion.    The  balance  sheet  will  then  stand  thus,  for  each  hand: 

Dr.  To  interest  on  35  acres  of  land,  at  $6  per  acre . .  $16  41 

To  interest  on  negro  property 84  00 

To  interest  on  half  cost  of  mule,  at  $150 5  35 

To  wear  of  same 16  00 

To  clothing,  &c 8  00 
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To  60  per  cent,  on  unavailable  negroes $4  00 

To  expense  of  overseer 16  00 

To  salt 1  00 

To  iron  and  blacksmith  work 350 

To  bagging  and  rope 600 

To  annual  expense  for  tools,  wagons,  gear,  &c. .  3  00 

160  16 
Cr.  By  2,000  pounds  ginned  cotton.  

According  to  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  cotton  would  cost 
a  fraction  over  eight  cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  we  make  no  charge  for  corn  and  bacon,  which,  according 
to  the  foregoing  calculation,  is  to  be  raised  at  home.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that,  taking  the  average  production  of  the  country  to 
be  2,000  pounds  of  ginned  cotton,  or  four  Georgia  bales,  to 
the  land,  and  estimating  that,  by  a  prudent  economy,  the 
planter  produces  all  his  own  supplies,  it  actually  costs  bim 
eight  cents  for  every  pound  of  cotton  he  makes. 
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No.  5.— (Concluded.) 

Apples. — This  fruit  has  been  grown  generally  with  more 
success  in  the  south  than  the  pear.  The  early  and  summer 
varieties  do  better  than  the  kinds  known  as  winter  apples  at 
the  north,  for  the  reason  that  these  last  are  more  apt  to  rot  or 
fall  from  the  tree  before  maturity.  The  early  sorts,  ripening 
here  in  June  or  early  in  July,  are  Early  Harvest^  Red  Astra- 
chan^  Benoni^  Early  Strawberry,  Drop  HUr^  Summer  Rose^  Earlg 
ChandUrj  Red  Margaret,  and  Red  June.  The  Early  Harvest 
is  the  highest  flavored  of  all  with  me,  but  a  rather  shy  bearer. 

Among  the  summer  varieties,  ripening  here  in  July  and 
August,  I  can  recommend  BullocVs  Pippin,  Cooper  Applt,F<^ 
Pippin,  Maiden*s  Blush,  Rambo,  Cfravenslein,  and  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin*  These  are  all  valuable  sorts;  but  out  of  a  large 
number  I  have  ripened  in  this  latitude,  I  find  no  apple  to  com- 
pare, either  in  size  or  flavor,  with  an  apple  of  the  pippin 
tamily  which  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  earl^ 
Spanish  colonists.  It  is  the  national  apple  of  Spain,  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  known  as 
the  Camuesar.  This  variety  has  become  thoroughly  accK- 
mated,  and  bears  in  my  grounds  abundant  crops  of  healthy 
fruit  every  year — fruit  very  large,  some  specimens  of  mon- 
strous size,  roundish  oblong  in  shape,  skin  smooth,  oily  to  the 
touch,  yellowish  green  to  clear  pale  yellow,  with  sometimes  a 
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blush  of  brownish  red  next  the  sun;  flesh  yellowish,  crisp, 
tender,  and  with  a  sugary  and  highly  aromatic  juice.  Mr. 
Affleck  has  propagated  this  variety  under  the  name  of  ^^Elgin 
Pippin.^'*  A  skillful  orchardist  .in  the  south,  by  planting  one 
hundred  or  more  acres  with  this  fruit,  for  the  supply  of  south- 
ern and  western  markets,  would  make  a  most  capital  invest- 
ment. It  bears  transportation  well,  as  I  have  sent  it  to  New 
York  in  August  with  complete  success-  Is  in  eating,  if  ripened 
in  the  bouse,  the  last  of  July  and  all  of  August. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  southern  seedling  apples  will 
soon  displace  all  foreign  sorts  in  the  south.  Among  the  new 
varieties  which  have  originated  in  Georgia,  the  Shockly,  Baco^ 
linvsj  Buffj  Kingi  Callasaga,  Wonder^  Thurmondy  Berry,  Sum- 
mersofii  and  Neverfail  apples  are  all  highly  recommended.  As 
my  trees  of  these  varieties  have  not  yet  fruited,  I  cannot  speak 
of  their  merits,  but  northern  pomologists  have  ranked  several 
of  them  in  the  highest  class. 

The  Peach. — This  fruit  is  so  easily  grown  with  success  in 
our  climate,  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  culture.  The  north- 
ern varieties  do  well,  and  ripen  in  June,  July,  and  August ; 
for  later  kinds  southern  seedlings  must  be,  and  many  excellent 
ones  already  have  been,  originated.  I  have  known  several 
sorts  of  this  fruit  to  reproduce  themselves  from  seed,  and  your 
venerable  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Carson,  informs  me  he  has  had 
many  varieties  to  reproduce  from  seed  fruit  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, and  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  succeeding,  pro- 
vided the  peaches  for  seed  were  left  upon  the  trees  until,  in 
common  parlance,  they  were  dead  ripe. 

The  Apricot. — Since  planting  my  trees  upon  the  north 
side  of  buildings,  the  apricot  has  in  some  years  borne  heavy 
crops  of  delicious  fruit.  Blooming  as  it  does  about  the  time 
we  have  sharp  frosts,  it  requires  close  watching  to  prevent  its 
loss.  Smoke  from  a  pile  of  cotton  seed,  or  rotten  logs,  placed 
under  trees  when  a  frost  threatens,  will  protect  the  blooms  and 
secure  the  crop.  This  fruit  ripens  here  in  May  or  the  early 
part  of  June. 

The  Cherry. — Upon  the  Mahaleb  stock  I  have  trees  six 
years  from  the  bud  which  last  year  bore  large  crops.  The 
fruit,  in  size  and  flavor,  equalled  any  ever  grown  at  the  north. 
As  this  fruit  is  cultivated  in  perfection  at  the  present  day  in 
both  Italy  and  Spain,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do 
equally  well  in  our  climate.  We  may  originate  new  varieties 
from  seed  if  northern  sorts  do  not  readily  become  acclimated. 

Insects  injurious  to  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs. — ^In  a 
country  where  there  are  few,  if  any,  old  orchards,  insects  inju- 
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nous  to  trees  are  not  likely  to  abound.  The  apple-borer  and 
canker-worm  are  seldom  met  with ;  the  peach-borer  {a^em 
esitiosa)  is  abundant,  but  its  depredations  are  easily  checked. 
This  is  a  small  brown  beetle,  known  as  the  carpofagus^  or  fruit- 
eater.  This  insect  is  not  so  large,  neither  is  its  puncture  at  all 
like  that  of  the  curculio.  They  are  especially  destructive  to 
the  peach  and  the  nectarine,  boring  into  the  fruit  as  it  ap- 
proaches maturity,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rot.  They  also  attack 
the  pear  and  the  apple,  if  these  fruits  are  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  tree  until  they  become  soft.  My  attention  was  called 
to  this  insect  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  peach  first  began 
to  rot  with  me,  and  it  seems  every  year  to  become  more  nu- 
merous and  destructive.  I  think  it  likely  that  this  is  the  insect 
which  causes  the  rot  in  the  cotton  pod,  of  late  years  so  preva- 
lent. I  neither  know  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  successful  plan 
for  their  extirpation.  I  have  checked  their  ravages  in  some 
degree  in  my  orchard  of  peaches  by  burning  small  torches  at 
night,  when  many  fly  into  the  light,  and  arc  thus  destroyed. 
I  find,  too,  they  avoid  the  poultry  yard,  where  the  peach  in  a 
great  measure  escapes  their  attack. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  as  there  must 
be  many  zealous  horticulturists  within  the  bounds  of  our  State, 
that  they  will  ere  long  organize  a  State  association  for  the  far- 
therance  of  horticulture ;  and  if  a  congress  of  fruit-growers, 
embracing  the  entire  planting  States,  were  annually  or  bien- 
nially to  meet  at  some  central  point,  it  would  tend  to  thro^  a 
flood  of  light  upon  a  subject  as  yet  in  its  infancy  among  us, 
but  which  I  feel  sure  is  destined  ere  many  years  to  add  largely 
to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  south.  Rusticus. 


HIGHLr  VALUABLE  INFORHATION  FOB  BICE  PLANTERS. 
Harvesting  Rice. — About  a  week  or  ten  days  before  you 
begin  to  harvest  rice,  draw  off  the  water  from  your  fields. 
In  order  to  judge  when  rice  is  fit  to  cut,  examine  the  lower 
part  of  the  ear ;  if  there  remain  one  or  two  grains  of  a  green- 
ish cast,  the  rice  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  apply  the  sickle. 
Negro  drivers,  in  general,  allow  it  to  remain  until  all  the  grains 
have  turned  yellow,  in  which  case  the  crop  ripens  too  fast,  and 

20U  cannot  keep  pace  with  it  in  cutting;  much  is  thereby 
>8t  by  shelling.  Avoid,  if  possible,  stacking  lice  in  the  field; 
whole  crops  are  sometimes  lost  by  unforeseen  accidents:  have 
it  brought  home,  and  put  in'  stacks  of  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  8  or  ten  feet  high*  Be  careful 
in  stacking,  to  put  away  by  itself  all  light  and  damaged  rice. 
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Ricking  Rice. — In  ricking  rice,  great  care  ought  to  be 
observed  to  collect  all  sheaves  that  are  in  the  least  injured  by 
dampness,  and  put  away  in  small  stacks,  with  any  light  rice 
yoTi  may  have.  The  propriety  of  the  length  of  the  rick  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  negroes  you  work,  so  that  in  thresh- 
mgthe  rick  may  not  be  too  long  exposed  to  the  weather. 
In  a  gang  of  25  or  30  workers,  it  is  advisable  to  make  them 
about  20  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  carried  up  straight  to  about  6 
feet,  then  slant  off  gradually,  carrying  it  up  to  about  18  or  20 
feet  high ;  lay  the  sheaves  all  one  way  and  close.  Such  a 
rick,  if  solid  good  rice,  will  produce  from  20  to  25  barrels  of 
clean  rice,  of  600  weight  each  barrel.  Upon  the  top  of  each 
rick  have  a  heavy  pole  or  rail,  suspended  on  each  side  by  a  grape 
vine,  under  whicn  place  a  quantity  of  straw  to  protect  the 
rice  from  the  weather.  Rice  should  not  be  put  into  large  ricks 
until  it  has  had  about  three  weeks  of  the  sun,  otherwise  it  may 
be  apt  to  mow-burn.  *^ 

Hoop  Poles. — ^Where  hoop  poles  are  plentiful,  a  negro  can  1 
with  ease  cut  one  hundred,  and  bring  them  home,  where  the  i 
distance  is  not  two  great.  ] 

Splitting  Staves. — In  splitting  staves,  four  hands  are  ' 
generally  sent  out,  and  employed  thus :  two  to  cut  down  and 
cross-cut  the  tree  to  the  length  of  the  staves  wanted ;  one  to 
bolt;  and  the  fourth  negro  is  employed  in  splitting.  Five 
hundred  is  the  task  per  day.  The  second  day  another  negro 
is  sent  to  draw  the  staves  split  the  day  before ;  his  task  is  300. 
The  staves  being  split,  they  are  then  put  into  piles  of  four  or 
five  hundred,  to  season. 

Splitting  Barrel  Heading. — The  same  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  splitting  heads  for  barrels.  The  task  for  split- 
ting, per  day,  is  260  pieces,  of  two  pieces  to  each  barrel  head, 
and  160  in  drawing  and  trimming,  for  one  cooper  per  day. 
If  more  than  two  to  the  bead,  the  task  is  200.  They  ought 
to  be  drawn  immediately  as  they  are  split,  while  the  wood  is 
green. 

Splitting  Puncheons. — 260  broad  puncheons,  4  and  5 
feet  in  length,  is  the  task  for  a  negro  to  split  per  day  ;  such  as 
^ould  answer  for  a  barn  or  negro  house. 

Splitting  Shingles. — In  splitting  shingles  22  inches  long, 
four  hands  are  sent  out  as  above  stated ;  two  to  cut  down  the  tree 
and  cross-cut  to  the  length,  one  to  bolt,  and  the  fourth  to  split 
one  thousand.  The  next  day,  a  negro  will  draw  500  per  day, 
as  bis  task.  In  splitting  for  negro  houses,  he  will  split  700 
broad,  heavy,  cypress  shingles,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 
In  drawing,  400  is  the  day's  work. 
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Making  Worm  Fences. — ^The  rails  being  brought  to  the 
spot,  and  every  thing  ready,  the  bushes  and  weeds  removed,  a 
negro  man  and  woman  can  put  stake  and  ride  one  hundred 
panels. 

Post  and  Rail. — ^Four  negroes  can  put  up  35  or  40  panels 
of  post  and  rail  fence  per  day ;  dig  the  holes  between  two 
ana  three  feet  deep,  and  put  down  the  posts  properly  rammed, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  feet  from  each  other.  The  rails  to  be 
ten  feet  long,  to  allow  a  good  lap  or  hold  in  the  moftice. 

A  negro  carpenter  can  make  60  mortices  per  day  in  the 
post  and  rail  fence. 

Splitting  Rails. — One  hundred  rails,  of  12  feet  long,  and 
heavy,  is  the  day's  work  of  an  able  bodied  negro  man. 

Cutting  Wood. — A  negro  man  can  cut  for  his  task  one 
cord  of  wood,  4  feet  long.  The  cord  when  piled  and  well 
filled  in  to  be  9  feet  long,  4  feet  high. 


PRlCTICll  EFFECTS  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

Eight  Teaes  in  British  Guiaka,  from  1040  to  1848,  incluiitb  ;  bt  Bartov 
Premium,  a  planter  of  the  province.  London,  Longman,  &c.,  ftc., 
1850. 

The  author,  a  native  of  British  Guiana,  was  left  by  his 
father,  a  sugar  planter  of  that  colony,  an  estate  yielding  about 
)(20,000  per  annum  profit.  Educated  in  England,  he  there 
naarried  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant  In 
1832  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  were  emancipated, 
subject,  however,  to  an  apprenticeship  of  a  certain  number  of 
years.  In  1833,  soon  after  the  measure  of  emancipation  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  British  parliament,  Mr.  Sis- 
mondi,  the  distinguished  historian,  in  a  communication  to  the 
London  New  Monthly  Magazine,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  measure  must  fail  to  obtain  the  objects  intended  by 
the  British  philanthropists.  Comparing  this  emancipation 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  peasantry  of  Europe,  be 
says :  "  The  conditions  on  which  the  work  of  the  country 
continued  to  be  carried  on  by  the  heietoibre  slave  for  the 
heretofore  master  then  settled  the  question  of  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  properly  of  man  in  man,  and  must  settle  it  now, 
since  the  question  is  again  raised  by  the  planter.  He  who 
reckons  that  the  labor  of  the  negro  is  gratuitous  to  the  master 
who  purchased  him  is  surely  a  bad  calculator.  The  master 
in  buying  a  slave  only  secured  having  a  workman  at  his  com- 
mand, dependent  on  him,  whom  he  can  employ  against  bis 
will  at  whatever  work  he  pleased,  without  ever  having  to 
bargain  for  wages ;  nevertheless  the  master  is  obliged  to  sup- 
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port  the  slave ;  he  must  feed,  lodge,  and  clothe  him ;  whether 
well  or  ill  it  must  be  sufBcient  to  keep  him  alive ;  he  must 
support'also  the  children,  the  aged,  the  sick,  women  in  their 
lying  in,  even  when  they  do  not  work,  or  at  least  not  sufficient 
to  gain  their  livelihood.  But,  alas !  let  us  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laborious  poor  in  the  country  and  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  France  and  Ge]> 
many,  and  say  whether  the  wages  they  gain  can  procure  more 
than  what  the  master  is  bound  to  give  the  slave.  They  earn 
hardly  coarse  food,  wretched  clothing  and  lodging ;  and  little 
indeed  remains  of  their  wages  to  bring  up  their  children, 
or  to  maintain  themselves  in  sickness,  in  age,  or  when  out  of 
work.  The  master  is  then  at  the  same  expense  for  the  slave 
as  he  would  be  for  the  workman,  without  reckoning  the  pur- 
chase money ;  only,  in  the  first  case,  he  undertakes  himself 
the  exchange  of  wages  for  labor,  in  giving  what  he  thinks  ne- 
cessary to  the  slave ;  in  the  second,  he  lets  the  exchange  be 
made  according  to  the  judgment  and  circumstances  of  the 
workman.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  master  is  secure  of  having  at 
his  command  the  same  number  of  workmen  as  under  the 
slave  system,  and  of  obtaining  from  them  the  same  quantity 
of  work  at  the  same  expense,  he  would  have  no  right  to  de- 
mand an  indemnity ;  but  he  would  have  no  notion,  likewise, 
for  preferring  the  free  to  the  slave  systemt  It  was  a  better 
bargain  for  the  master  when  the  European  slave  was  emanci- 
pated ;  he  offered  more  work  at  less  expense  and  care  ;  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  eagerly  accepted.  The  defenders  of  the 
negroes  think  it  sufficient  to  pronounce  them  free  and  to  grant 
them  all  an  enfranchisement  at  once,  such  as  that  which  is 
sometimes  obtained  by  individuals  for  a  sum  of  money,  or 
from  the  bounty  of  their  master ;  and  they  affirm  that  the 
slaves  would  thenceforward,  like  the  white  laborers,  de- 
bate their  wages  with  their  former  masters;  would  have  the 
same  security,  and  on  return  brin^  as  much  intelligence  and 
activity  to  their  work.  In  this  single  instance  the  protector 
of  the  negroes  appear  to  us  to  be  greatly  deceived;  and  the 
planters  are  right  when  they  affirm  that  it  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  colonies.  Not  only  the  planters  would  themselves 
be  ruined,  but  the  black  population  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
destroyed  by  misery  and  famine.  Our  ancestors  did  not  dis- 
place them — ^they  did  not  cast  them  on  an  unknown  futurity 
— ^they  did  not  demand  from  them  combinations  of  prudence 
and  roresight,  for  which  they  were  thoroughly  unprepared! 
Nevertheless,  it  was  men  of  their  own  race  whose  yoke  they 
broke — men  speaking  their  language,  professing  their  religion 
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nod  who  had  been  long  admitted  to  an  interchange  of  ideas 
with  them. 

''If  the  existing  tie  between  the  master  and  the  slave  be 
broken,  if  the  latter  be  sent  away  from  his  cabin  and  planta- 
tion, if  bis  wretched  clothes  and  instruments  of  labor  (which 
certainly  belong  to  the  master)  be  retaken,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  by  assigning  him  a  capital  with  which  to  procure 
these  first  necessaries  of  life,  otherwise  the  liberty  granted  him 
would  begin  with  privations  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  support- 
ing. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  being  naked,  ieeble 
and  ignorant  that  is  thus  suddenly  called  to  begin  a  new  exist- 
ence ;  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  being  of  strong 
passions,  who  forms  no  clear  idea  of  the  liberty  granted  him, 
which  he  receives  at  first  with  transports  of  joy,  soon  followed 
perhaps,  by  transports  of  rage,  when  he  perceives  that  it  serves 
as  a  pretext  to  despoil  him  of  the  little  that  seems  his  own.* 
Mr.  Sismondi  then  proceeds  to  show  that  a  feeling  of  hostility 
must  arise  between  the  former  master  and  the  former  slave, 
now  placed  in  the  position  of  open  rival  interests.  "  There  is 
now  no  charity  or  sympathy  between  the  the  white  and  the 
black  race,  no  charity  is  to  be  expected.  If  the  free  negro  is 
without  work  he  is  without  bread;  he  perishes  if  he  is  sick;  if 
he  is  an  orphan  he  perishes ;  no  poor  laws,  no  aid  from  the 
parish,  no  alms  come  to  relieve  his  misery,  for  all  the  power 
and  wealth  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  at  enmity  with 
him.  The  removal  of  the  whole  working  population,  and  the 
vfiigabond  habits  thereby  introduced,  will  be  scarcely  less  fatal 
to  the  negroes  than  to  the  property  they  had  abandoned." 
Notwithstanding  this  ominous  warning,  in  1838,  Mr.  Premium 
was  astounded  with  the  information  that  the  cabinet  designed 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  cost  by  removing  the  ap- 
prenticeship, and  granting  immediate  emancipation  to  the 
slaves.  Thus  all  time  was  denied  the  negroes  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  habits  as  necessary  to  themselves  as  to  the  interest 
of  their  employer  in  their  new  situation,  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  this  exterior  and  foreign  influence,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  utter  contempt  is  shown  towards  the  feelings  and 
welfare  of  the  former  owner.  Finding  himself  after  the  end 
of  one  year  (August,  1838)  with  only  one-half  of  his  former 
revenue,  Mr.  Premium  thought  it  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  his  interest  that  he  should  remove  with  his  family  to  his 
plantation  called  "  The  Fortune,"  in  Guiana,  in  the  province  of 
Demerara.  In  November,  1839,  he  reached  Georgetown,  tlie 
principal  city  in  that  province.  Upon  their  arrival  the  negroes 
greatly  rejoiced,  screamed,  danced,  and  shouted,  as  they  wd- 
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coined  their  approach  along  the  avenue  leading  to  the  mansion- 
house  of  the  plantation. 

"  The  sable  performers  beat  the  ground  with  their  long 
heels — ^the  toe  is  not  fantastic  with  them — ^and  while  one  man 
chanted  a  line  of  rude  verse  suitable  to  the  cause  of  their  mer- 
riment, the  rest  repeated  it  in  full  chorus  to  a  tune  of  their  own, 
till  it  swelled  loud  and  high,  far  and  wide,  over  the  din  of  the 
well-beaten  drum.  Gradually  the  bacchanals,  advancing  on- 
ward as  the  festivity  ripened,  invaded  the  bouse  itself,  and 
with  such  a  multitude  of  sooty  Terpsichoreans  the  boards 
creaked  and  groaned,  I  feared  even  unto  dissolution;  but  there 
was  no  remedy.  From  time  immemorial  such  saturnalia  had 
been  endured ;  and  it  was  only  after  hours  of  continual  exer- 
tion that  a  sort  of  slackness  appeared,  which  gave  me  and 
the  manager,  then  with  me,  an  opportunity  of  representing  the 
fatigues  of  the  family,  and  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
finish  the  dancing  in  their  own  villaffe ;  which  reasoning,  being 
enforced  by  another  pailful  of  rum  ana  other  ingredients  for  punch 
that  would  last  until  they  were  all  tired,  we  got  them  off  after 
many  strange  congas,  and  sundry  skips  and  yells  on  the  green, 
caused  by  their  over-boiling  happiness.  *  Children!  children,' 
I  muttered  to  myself,  as  I  turned  from  the  scene,  « are  these 
the  sons  of  steady  and  continuous  industry?  No,  no;  there  is 
too  much  of  the  sun  in  the  fiery  fluid  that  circulates  within ; 
too  much  of  the  African  rover  of  the  woods  to  labor  if  he  can 
Uve  without  it;  too  little  of  the  European  mind  to  know  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  settled  occupation.'  "  Such  were  Mr.  Premium's 
reflections.  "Aha,  massa,"  cried  old  David,  the  driver,  as  he 
shook  his  master's  hand,  "all  free  now ;  nebber  mind,  work  all 
de  same,  man  must  work;  no  work,  no  eat."  Such  was  Da- 
vy's opinion  then.  We  will  see  how  long  such  an  opinion 
prevailed  on  the  plantation.  Every  one  familiar  with  African 
slavery  knows  the  good  feeling  which  generally  subsists  be- 
tween the  master  and  the  slaves  where  they  have  not  been 
stirred  up  to  insubordination  by  foreign  influences,  and  been 
led  to  expect  by  change  that  which  must  forever  be  denied 
them  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  same  society  with  the 
white  man. 

"My  estate,"  says  Mr.  Premium,  "stands  near  a  river, 
commanding  the  full  view  of  a  splendid  stream;  which,  in 
Europe,  would  be  the  mightiest  of  waters,  bearing  on  its  quiet 
bosom  innumerable  corials,  batteaux,  canoes,  and  every  va- 
riety of  small  craft,  which  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  labor- 
ing class  enables  them  readily  to  acquire ;-  and  it  is  a  rare 
hing,  even  thus  early  in  the  career  of  freedom,  to  see  a  negro 
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on  foot,  unless  he  is  going  a  very  short  distance.  Occasionalij 
a  square-rigged  vessel  will  come  quietly  along  the  tranquil 
waters,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  waveless  peace  of  an  inland  sea, 
on  its  course  to  some  large  plantation,  there  to  receive  a  ood- 
siderable  portion  of  its  cargo ;  and  many  colony  schooners,  of 
ten  to  twenty  tons  burden,  are  crossing  continually  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  shipping  and  the  different  estates,  they  being  the  car- 
riers of  produce,  generally,  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  The 
house  is  large  and  commodious,  with  a  gallery  surrounding  it, 
and  all  those  variations  of  structure  resorted  to  in  the  tropics 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  air.  A  considerable  space  around 
it  has  been  planted  with  those  flowering  shrubs  and  beautiful 
though  gaudy  flowers  which  spring  up  so  luxuriantly  on  the 
South  American  continent.  And  amidst  them  the  gaudy 
plumed  birds  of  the  country  sport  in  great  numbers,  ai^ 

S'istening  lizzards  of  every  variety  are  seen  on  the  ground  and 
e  palm  trees,  which  grow  also  near  the  house,  mixed  with 
the  sculpture  like  cabbage  palm ;  a  little  further  ofi"  fruit  trees 
of  every  variety  form  an  extensive  orchard,  in  which  the 
peach-like  mango,  the  yellow  orange,  and  the  delicious  grape- 
fr-uit  shine  conspicuous  ;  the  approach  is  lined,  on  each  side, 
by  regular  rows  of  cabbage  trees,  equal  in  age  and  size, 
which,  throwing  their  branch-like  leaves  over  the  road,  aftird 
a  partial  shelter  to  the  passing  equestrian  or  gig  traveller  from 
the  glare  of  the  noontide  sun.  On  ascending  to  the  porch  my 
wife  and  daughter  lilted  up  their  hands  with  delight,  and  some 
time  elapsed  ere  they  could  withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  new 
and  lovely  objects  which  attracted  them,  as  they  all  said  ihey 
felt  they  were  in  another  world — in  fairy  land!  *Jn  a  new 
world,  certainly,  my  dears,'  was  my  reply ;  *  but  whether  it  is 
as  good  as  it  is  fair,  you  have  yet  to  try.' "  Alas  !  ihis  seeming 
paradise — ^this  garden  which  long  had  been  a  sort  of  terrestrial 
paradise — we  soon  will  show  proved  to  these  innocent  victims 
to  a  false  philanthropy  anything  else  than  what  it  seemed 
to  be. 

On  the  "Fortune"  Mr.  P.  had  600  acres  in  cane  cultivation. 
The  sugar  plantations  in  Dem«^rara  resemble  very  much  the 
rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  All  the  culti- 
vated lands  are  regularly  intersected  with  drains,  ditches,  and 
canals,  in  a  similar  manner.  Gates,  or  embouchures,  admit 
and  retain  the  tide- water  at  will.  In  a  like  manner  with  our 
rice,  the  cane  is  brought  from  the  fields  in  flats  or  punts  to  the 
mill,  or  sugar  house.  Before  the  emancipation,  one  hundred 
acres  were  kegt  in  a  most  luxuriant  state  of  culture  of  banana 
or  plaintain  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes,  as  the  law  required: 
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but  now  the  manager  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  cul- 
tivati(Hi,  telling  the  laborers  that  they  must  now  do  like  the 
whites  and  buy  or  raise  their  own  provisions;  for  which 
grounds  were  still  allotted  to  families  lor  themselves.  They 
thought  this  a  great  hardship;  for  they  expected  to  continue  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  former  advantage  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  to  receive  their  wages  also.  Some  even 
went  to  the  "stipendiary  magistrate"  to  complain  of  this  in- 
justice. He  being  the  instrument  of  the  anti-colonial  party, 
as  most  British  appointments  in  the  colonies  have  been  for 
centuries  back,  gravely  heard  the  charge,  and  though  no 
grounds  of  just  complaint  could  be  found,  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  leave  heart-burnings  among  the  whites  and  discon- 
tent and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  towards  their 
white  employers ;  whereas,  if  the  negroes  had  at  once  been 
simply  told  the  truth,  how  the  law  stood,  and  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  no  longer  bound  to  find  food  for  them  after  the  first 
of  August,  1838,  and  if  he  had  not  proceeded  to  the  estate  to 
hold  a  sort  of  trial  of  the  manager,  m  the  presence  of  the  ne- 
groes, everything  would  have  gone  on  smoothly.  But  "  poor 
blackie,"  as  Mr.  Premium  expresses  it,  being  duiighted  to  find 
that  he  had  a  sort  of  power  over  Massa^  would  have  brought 
him  to  a  similar  account  every  Saturday,  if  the  patience  of 
this  functionary  had  not,  at  last,  given  way,  and  he  abandoned 
Cuflee  for  his  own  ease. 

The  crop  for  a  long ,  time  had  been,  on  an  average,  600 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  with  rum  and  molasses  in  the  usual  pro- 
portion. But  in  1839,  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years,  the  crop 
was  reduced  one  half,  and  the  cause  of  that  falling  off  was 
now  the  anxious  subject  of  enquiry  and  conversation  with  Mr. 
P.  and  his  neighbors.  Was  anything  else  than  the  want  of 
labor  the  cause  of  this?  The  manager,  Mr.  Brown,  a  man  of 
good  education,  and  long  in  that  employment  on  the  estate, 
said  that  of  the  two  great  evils  arising  out  of  emancipation,  he 
scarcely  knew  which  was  the  worst,  but  they  both  arose  from 
the  same  cause — ^the  absence  of  controlling  power  over  the 
negroes,  who  were  like  infants  whom  the  law  takes  care  of, 
unable  by  their  own  judgment  to  regulate  their  actions  prop- 
erly. They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  work  continuously, 
and  when  they  were  in  the  field,  no  threat  nor  punishment  in 
the  power  of  any  one  to  inflict,  could  induce  them  to  execute 
their  task  with  that  nice  attention  which  tropical  agriculture, 
and  especially  the  culture  of  the  cane  reauires ;  and  it  ap- 
peared doubttiil  to  him,  whether  the  mere  aostraction  of  their 
former  quota  of  labor,  or  the  slovenly  scratching  work  now  ob- 
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tained,  operated  most  injuriously  for  the  planter.  They  both 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  production  of  the  land, 
and  in  that  way  had  jointly  resulted  in  a  general  loss  of  crop 
for  the  by-gone  year  of  fully  one  moiety.  On  the  Fortune, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  former  population  had  gone  away.  In 
fact,  on  almost  every  estate,  there  was  a  general  upheaving  of 
society,  the  ties  by  which  it  was  kept  together  in  other  days 
having  been  broken  asunder,  and  a  restless  desire  for  change 
in  hopes  of  still  further  improving  their  condition,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  laboring  population.  Many  a  planter  relied  od 
former  attachment,  fostered  by  kind  treatment;  but  a  child 
remembers  not  such  associations,  and  can  the  negro,  with  his 
puerile  mental  developments,  be  actuated  by  them?  On 
Ignorance  of  this  fact  with  many,  and  wilful  neglect  of  it  among 
others,  the  resolution  to  emancipate  them,  without  sufficient 
preparation,  and  subsequently,  the  sudden  termination  of  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  as  fixed  by  the  act,  are  owing,  and 
all  the  evil»  which  the  sugar  colonies  now  sufier,  and  are 
doomed  to  undergo  hereafter,  must  emanate. 

A  system  which  shuts  the  ear  of  the  ruler  against  the  voice 
of  practice,  as  opposed  to  that  of  theory  or  imagination,  can- 
not work  well,  says  Mr.  Premium,  especially  in  tlie  colonies 
which  are  so  distant  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  from 
whence  the  sound  is  but  feeble,  as  compared  with  the  turbu- 
lent agitation  and  loud  outcry  which  the  partisans  of  the  op- 
posing faction  are  able  to  raise,  and  which  mdeed  overawe  the 
ministerial  party.  The  governors  are  generally  poor  men, 
with  nothing  but  their  claims  on  powerml  IHends  by  which 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  if  they  set  themselves  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  employers,  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  colony  they 
govern,  ihey  cannot  expect  to  continue  in  the  good  graces  of 
those  on  whom  they  depend.  In  each  settlement  two  parties 
exist,  which  are  regularly  pitted  against  each  other,  as  much 
as  buyer  and  seller  in  any  commercial  transaction.  The  offi 
cial  men  are  continually  stickling  for  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country,  and  making  demands  which  the  interests  of  the  colo- 
ny require  of  her  representatives  to  resist.  Thus  it  is  perfectly 
understood  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  general 
harmony  and  good  humor  prevail  among  both  parties ;  but 
when  not  a  fraction  of  property  but  the  whole  of  it  is  at  stake, 
men  need  not  wonder  that  angry  expressions  occasionaUy  ema- 
nate from  colonial  members,  on  hearing  proposals  containing, 
perhaps,  the  germ  of  a  new  and  destructive  ordinance  to  he 
imposed  by  the  privy  council.  The  influence  which  the  colo- 
nies could  obtain  in  the  imperial  parliament  depended  upon 
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the  number  of  relatives  which  the  members  have  either  ren- 
dent  or  interred  in  the  colonies.  For  the  last  six  or  eight  years 
symptoms  had  become  evident  that  this  influence  was  dimin- 
ishing. The  mortgagees  in  England  became  interested  in 
having  the  emancipation  money  applied  to  their  satisfactioDy 
and  pubUc  attention  was  already  directed  to  other  more  popu- 
lar colonies. 

On  Sunday  the  Creoles  or  negroes  born  in  the  colony  bore 
a  smart,  easy  air,  as  if  they  had  always  worn  buchra  clothes, 
but  the  native  Africans  made  a  ludicrous  exhibition  on  their 
way  to  church.  One  man  had  on  nothing  but  a  hat,  and  a 
substitute  tor  a  fig  leaf;  another  nothing  but  the  substitute  and 
a  swallow  tailed  coat  and  gloves.  The  ladies,  with  their 
short  apologies  for  a  petticoat,  generally  bore  umbrellas,  not 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  but  for  mere  ornament.  Prior 
to  the  act  of  emancipation,  there  was  some  restraint  on  drunk- 
enness, but  now,  Mr.  Premium  says,  the  scene  was  altered,  if* 
we  are  to  judge  from  seeing  the  roads  on  the  Christmas  holi- 
days strewn  with  sleeping  men,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
down,  or  were  thrown  down  by  more  potent  liquor,  wherever 
that  might  be.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  planter  to  attempt  to 
conciliate  his  laborers,  unless  by  the  assistance  of  the  stipend- 
iary magistrate,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  little  the 
planter  had  to  expect  from  that  quarter.  Indeed,  says  our 
author,  the  feet  in  our  body  politic  fairly  threaten  to  become 
the  head,  and  to  regulate  the  machine.  The  man  will  be 
master,  and  the  master  what  the  man  pleases.  The  English, 
says  Mr.  P.,  and  we  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  our 
American  abolitionists,  have  derived  all  their  ideas  of  blackie 
and  of  African  slavery  from  that  picture  of  Sterne's,  which  \s 
so  often  repeated  in  schools,  and  over  this  fancy  they  raise  a 
wail,  as  if  it  was  a  reality  daily  occurring.  And  like  Sterne, 
too,  their  philanthropy  and  tenderness  for  the  misfortunes  and 
wrongs  of^  others  are  much  more  demonstrative  in  relation  to 
distant  and  imaginary  objects  than  towards  those  that  are 
nearer,  or  that  concern  their  own  inamediate  social  and  domes- 
tic relations.  Mr.  P.  declares,  that  so  far  from  being  cruelly 
treated,  the  slave  was  as  well  protected,  and  in  the  same  way» 
in  his  rights,  as  the  servant  was  in  his.  Having  Uvedin  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  he  knew  the  value  of  what  he 
said.  His  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  garden  grounds  were 
all  fixed  by  law,  and  officers  appointed,  who  were  independ- 
ent of  the  planters,  to  see  that  these  provisions  in  their  favor 
were  strictly  complied  with.  Rigorous  treatment  of  a  slave, 
by  any  authority  over  him,  was  severely  punished;  and,  in 
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Cact,  to  such  a  length  was  it  carried,  that  it  was  the  universal 
Temark,  that  it  was  better  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  a  white 
'than  a  black  man. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Premium  remarks,  I  have  seldom  seen  more 
than  two-thirds  of  those  who  went  to  work  for  the  day  in  the 
^eld  before  eight  o'clock.  The  young  and  strong  get  through 
their  allotted  work  in  four  hours,  and,  if  much  in  want  of 
«money,  can  do  three  days'  work  in  one.  By  some  it  was  so 
done.  If  they  perform  their  tasks  as  fixed  by  law,  they  go 
through  with  it,  but  it  is  always  inadequately  done,  and  left 
in  the  most  slovenly  condition ;  if  they  are  blamed  for  so  doing 
they  seek  another  master.  If  the  overseer  complains,  cuffee 
looks  him  impudently  in  the  face,  "  Hey !  obusha !  you  tink 
da  work  no  strainin  ?"  Already,  says  Mr.  P.,  I  have  aban- 
doned one-third  of  my  cultivation,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  forth- 
with to  give  up  some  more  fields.  Yesterday  I  had  only  forty 
at  work,  instead  of  eighty  or  one  hundred,  my  usual  gang  in 
former  days.  The  upshot,  he  says,  was  that,  with  double  ex- 
penditure, with  a  half  crop,  there  must  be  double  prices  or 
ruin.  Irish,  Portuguese,  from  Madeira,  and  coolies,  from  India, 
were  tried.  With  the  former,  every  evening  was  a  Donny- 
brook.  The  papers  of  the  United  States  have  been  fiUedwith 
the  accounts  of  the  wretched  attempts  to  substitute  for  African 
labor  the  labor  of  people  from  Madeira,  China,  and  the  East 
Indies.  It  has  proved  more  than  a  failure.  The  Africans, 
brought  from  their  daily  native  scenes  of  barbarity  and  blood- 
shed, had,  for  many  years  before  their  emancipation,  been  hu- 
manized, and  reclaimed  from  their  wildness  and  idleness ;  and, 
bearing  better  than  any  other  of  the  human  race  the  labor  and 
diseases  of  tropical  climates,  they  were  here  in  the  very  situa- 
tion in  which  they  could  be  of  most  use  to  society  and  benefit 
to  themselves.  The  substitution  of  these  miserable  whites  on 
plantations,  instead  of  blacks,  while  it  shows  a  very  (question- 
able sort  of  humanity,  should  satisfy  those  who  theorize  upon 
mere  conjectures,  and  not  upon  well  ascertained  facts,  thai 
free  labor  is  not  always  either  best  or  cheapest.  By  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negro,  a  habitual  feeling  of  exultation  at  being 
able  to  set  at  defiance  the  rule  of  the  white  man  is  engendered 
in  his  breast.  Excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  antagonism  on 
both  sides,  and  to  insubordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  supe- 
rior class,  they  are  expected  to  work  harmoniously  for  their 
mutual  benefit!  "Two  days  ago,"  says  our  author,  "atel- 
low  stood  up  in  my  canefield,  stretched  himself  out,  and  called 
aloud  that  all  might  hear,  ^dis  ha  work  no  good,  me  da  go 
fish,  O!'  and,  straightway  shouldering  his  shovel,  marched 
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off;  a  few  of  the  rest  gazed  at  him  for  a  short  space,  and  one 
by  one  followed.  In  half  an  hour  there  was  not  one  left  in  the 
field."  Prompted  always  to  apply  for  advice  from  those  that 
are  inimical  to  the  planter,  they  are  invariably  misled,  to  their 
own  injury  as  well  as  that  of  the  planter.  Officers  sent  out  by 
the  parent  country  come  fully  impressed  that  the  planters  are  all 
that  they  are  represented  to  be  by  abolitionists  or  other  oppo- 
nents in  England ;  heated  with  zeal,  they  are  already  violent 
partisans.  I  verily  believe,  says  Mr.  Premium,  that  if  they 
were  told  that  we  dined  every  day  on  negro  steak  they  would 
believe  it. 

In  October,  1840,  Mr.  P.  remarks,  that  the  planters  are 
eagerly  overbidding  each  other  in  the  labor  market.  That 
summer  sugar  had  taken  a  remarkably  sudden  rise.  This 
sudden  rise  in  prices  produced  a  similar  rise  in  price  of  labor. 
This  hurried  many  into  speculations,  and  finally  contributed 
to  increase  the  evils  under  which  the  colonists  labored.  The 
wiser  ones  were  struck  with  dismay  at  what  they  saw  must 
be  the  result.  Unfortunately,  under  this  excitement,  cultiva- 
tion was  extended,  and  the  wisest,  in  self-defence,  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  into  the  prevailing  system,  though  they  knew 
that  upon  a  change  or  revulsion,  a  few  weeks  of  neglect,  for 
want  of  labor,  would  destroy  every  variety  of  cultivation 
from  the  rapid  growth  of  noxious  weeds.  An  attempt  to  em- 
ploy more  animals  failed,  because  of  the  dearness  of  food.  If 
the  drains  are  obstructed  or  not  regularly  cleaned  out  the 
canes  will  not  grow.  So  they  must  be  properly  planted, 
weeded  and  moulded.  The  stnpping  must  oe  most  carefiiUy 
done,  and  all  disorganization  of  labor  must  endanger  the  whole 
crop.  Even  the  words  uttered  by  the  governor  at  his  table 
are  carried  by  mischievous,  anti-colonial  underlings,  possessed 
of  abolition  feelings,  to  the  negroes,  to  contribute  to  their  dis- 
affection and  to  the  disorganization  of  labor.  *'  Massa  must 
gib  five  bit  for  the  task,  like  other  ghentlemen.  No  so ;  thum 
sha'  go  away.  Some  say,  gubner  tink  de  price  too  small — 
tink  so  last  year,  too.  His  Dutler  tell  de  people  dem,  he  eerred 
gubner  say  so  at  he  dinner  table."  When  asked  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  lower  it  again  when  su^ar  falls,  the  reply  was : 
"Can't  say  dat ;  nigger  no  hab  sense  like  buckra  to  understand 
ting.  Massa,  look  nere ;  nigger  no  like  work,  it  is  not  his 
fashion ;  get  plenty  money  he  do  um."  Such  were  driver 
Dave's  remarks,  who  had  requested  of  his  master  "  to  hab  a 
leetle  conversation."  "And  how  are  you  getting  on  to-day, 
David,  a  good  field  list?"  "  No,  massa,  berry  bad  ;  da  he  I 
pome  to  speak  to  you.    Dem  all  say  the  plantations  round 
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*bout  gib  more  wage,  an'  dey  can't  stan'  it  no  longer,  dat  is^ 
de  trut ;  I  sorry,  but  can't  help  it." 

Uncontrolled  by  the  master,  they  are  continually  qaaneW 
ling.  A  silly,  childish  dispute  (says  Mr.  P.)  every  day  in- 
volves perhaps  a  hundred  people  in  a  wordy  squabble  that 
annoys  us  for  two  or  three  days.  It  grieves  me  to  say  that  I 
am  now  persuaded  there  is  also  a  change  for  the  worse  in  their 
morals,  in  the  face  of  our  immense  church  establishment,  and 
the  schools  which  are  so  liberally  scattered  over  the  province. 
The  orgies  they  keep  up  at  night  are  frequent  and  licentious 
in  the  extreme.  Overcome  by  spirits  and  fatigue,  they  are  to 
be  seen  lying  on  the  floor,  indiscriminately,  men  and  women. 
To  all  this  impiidence  is  added,  if  any  attempt  is  made  by  the 
planter  to  keep  better  order  on  his  place.  In  this  way  we  are 
told  that  some  proprietors  received  not  only  irreverent,  but 
dangerous  treatment,  and  this,  too,  from  persons  so  lately  their 
slaves !  If  a  governor  communicates  information  to  the 
mother  government  favorable  to  the  colonies,  it  is  immediately 
said,  **  O  !  he  is  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake,  we  must  look  for 
another ;  he  is  too  intimate  with  the  planters  and  is  adopting 
their  prejudices.  Generally,  the  governors  are  only  surround- 
ed by  subordinate  officers,  and  not  by  the  gentry  of  the  colony. 
Taking  the  average  rate  of  slaves  for  the  eight  years  pre- 
ceeding  the  act  of  emancipation,  we  are  told  that  tne  planter 
was  allowed  "just  eight  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling  in 
the  pound  of  the  real  market  value  of  their  property,  under 
the  pretence  of  such  an  appraisement — and  no  remonstrances 
could  convince  the  mother  country  that  property  of  a  much 
higher  value  (their  lands  and  other  colonial  property)  was 
endangered  by  the  act." 

In  July,  1841,  a  re-action  had  already  taken  place  in  prices, 
and  the  unfortunate  planter  began  to  realize  his  melancholy 
position  of  the  frogs  in  the  fable — ^sport  to  others  it  might  be, 
out  it  was  evident  ruin  to  him.  Thus  in  the  lapse  of  two 
months  it  was  found  that  no  plantation  could  be  sold,  but  with 
great  loss.  A  fearful  pit  was  presented  to  the  planter,  and 
whichever  way  he  turned  he  was  threatened  to  be  swallowed 
up.  In  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  poorer  class 
usually  beg  for  work — here  the  better  people  beg  them  in  vain 
to  work  for  wages  far  above  the  value  of  tneir  labor.  Already 
Mr.  Sismondi's  objections  were  realized,  and  the  madness  of 
the  scheme  fully  proved. 

In  January,  1842,  the  planters  were  compelled  to  reduce 
these  high  wages  to  meet  the  fall  in  prices.  Mr.*  Premium's 
driver,  David,  again  tells  him  that  the  negroes  will  not  subaiit 
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to  it.  He  was  told  that  the  price  of  sugar  would  aot  justify 
higher  wages — ^that  the  planter  could  not  make  sugar  if  it 
brought  less  ihan  it  cost.  ^'  All  true,  massa,"  said  David,  ^*  but 
I  tell  him  before,  if  white  people  don't  gib  good  money,  nigger 
won't  work.  Da  sa  he  stand — ^nigger  will  not  work  in  dis 
here  country  for  little  money.  The  king  or  queen,  wha  de 
call  urn?  before  he  make  new  law  for  nigger,  must  know 
berry  well  he  can't  work  widout  good  money ;  if  sugar  no 
bring  good  price,  let  de  queen  gib  the  plantation  massa  dem 
money  to  pay  de  people.  Da  he  do  urn — da  he  take  um  from 
plantation  an  make  um  free."  ''And  do  the  negroes  really  talk 
that  way,  David?"  "  Ebery  one  talk  so— if  de  queen  hab  de 
power  to  take  away  slaves,  queen  hab  de  oower  to  pay  all  ur 
people."  •  The  negroes,  says  our  author,  are  all  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  slavery ;  and  they  consider  the  taking 
away  of  slaves  from  a  man  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  forci- 
bly depriving  him  of  bis  estate  in  land,  unless  the  most  ample 
compensation  is  made.  They  are  accordingly  entirely  mysti- 
fied as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  imperial  government.  "  Slavery 
being  the  lot  of  the  many  in  Africa,  they  are  disposed  by  tra- 
dition or  experience  to  regard  it  as  the  natural  state  of  society, 
and  the  proper  position  of  the  laborer,  exactly  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Englishman  looks  on  freedom  as  his  birthright 
because  it  was  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  I  have  never 
heard  a  negro  say  that  it  was  otherwise  than  unjust  to  eman- 
cipate them  without  paying  their  price ;  but  some  iiaving  been 
imbued  with  radical  doctrines,  insist  that  we  were  paid  enough. 
David,  however,  is  not  one  of  those.  He  knows  what  the  ar- 
ticle would  have  fetched  in  the  market,  and  no  sophistry  can 
persuade  him  that  it  was  not  worth  the  market  price.  He  him- 
self, as  he  proudly  told  me,  was  appraised  in  1832  at  4,500 
guilders  of  our  currency,  or  about  j£360  sterling.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  good  driver.  But  to  resume 
the  conversation.  *  You  think  then,  David,  that  the  king  (queen 
you  mean — ^it  is  a  lady)  must  have  informed  herself  on  every 
point  connected  with  this  question,  and  that  she  will  not  let 
the  work  stop  without  giving  what  money  is  required  to  pay 
what  you  call  proper  wages.'  *  Yes,  massa,  de  queen  an'  her 
<X)uncel  had  too  much  wisdom  to  do  big  ting  like  dat  in  such 
loose  fashion — dat  would  be  worse  dan  Congo  nigger.'  *  Then 
you  think  that  all  this  fright  among  the  proprietors  and  their 
meetings  are  just  for  nothing — no  good  reason  V  '  Yes,  da  so 

*It  had  loDflr  been  common  in  the  islandi  to  hear  the  nogroBB,  "  Maasa  Buaton 
(Buxton)  and  Maasa  Kin^r  George,  who  gib  dat  law  ;*'  Buxton  being  always 
considered  rather  the  moat  important  of  the  two  powers. 
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dem  say — dem  say,  Buckra  want  to  fool  dem — ^pnt  plenty 
money  in  dere  pocket.'  *Now  David,  you  can't  believe  that; 
do  you  not  thint  it  possible  that  the  planters  are  not  supported 
by  the  queen  as  they  expected?*  'Perhaps  (doubtingly) may 
be  so  massa."  I  knew  perfectly  by  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  that  he  did  not  agree  with  me.  I  was  aware  also  that 
reasoning  with  him  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  until 
something  should  occur  to  stagger  him  in  what  is  at  present 
a  point  that  he  pins  his  faith  to.  After  a  short  pause,  he 
went  on.  'Dem  say  gubner  no  'gree  with  plantation  massa; 
he  no  tink  wage  too  much.'  *  Aye!  do  the  negroes  say  that 
to  be  the  case?'  'Massa  no  hear  some  go  to  he  office?  dem 
say  so,  so  he  tell  depa.'  •  I  can't  believe  mat  David ;  he  could 
not  do  anything  so  far  wrong,  and  so  contrary  to  facts.'  '  So 
dem  say ;  me  no  know.*  And  thus  our  conversation  termi- 
nated." 

February  1,  1842. — The  greatest  consternation  prevailed, 
in  consequence  of  the  negroes  refusing  to  work  at  the  wages 
offered.  The  measures  forced  on  the  luckless  planters  were 
now  evidently  aggravated  by  the  singular  andf  mischievous 
conduct  of  the  executive.  The  negroes  flocked  to  the  govern- 
ment office,  where  thev  were  talked  to,  either  by  the  governor 
or  one  of  his  chief  officers,  in  that  sort  of  undecided  manner 
which,  with  a  rude  people  naturally  suspicious,  is  almost  sure 
to  mislead.  Instead  of  informing  the  negroes  that  the  planter 
alone  had  the  right  to  fix  the  wages  he  was  willing  to  pay, 
the  negroes  were  informed  that  the.  matter  would  be  consider- 
ed, and  was  actually  taken  into  consideration  by  the  executive 
and  attorney  general — just  the  same  mistake  that  the  stupid 
magistrates  of  Lyons  committed  when  the  riots  of  the  silk 
weavers  took  place  in  October,  1831,  thereby  increasing  the 
discontent — ^adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  It  was  just  as  mis- 
chievous and  as  impertinent  as  if  a  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county, 
in  England,  should  interpose  his  authority  between  a  master 
manufacturer  and  his  workmen,  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
wages  and  the  hours  of  labor.  In  that  case,  all  England 
would  cry  aloud,  and  every  press  in  the  country  would  be 
open-mouthed  against  such  an  assumption  of  authority. 

Previous  to  1839,  we  have  stated  that  the  crop  on  the  For- 
tune averaged  500  hogsheads.  That  year  placed  emancipa- 
tion in  full  operation.  The  crop  of  1841  was  now  only  155 
hogsheads,  and  13,000  gallons  of  rum,  and  the  expenses  being 
increased,  "  the  loss  now  on  the  year,"  says  Mr.  P.,  "has  been 
about  Xl,500,"  or  about  $7,506.  "Some  of  my  neighbo-s 
have  been  more  unfortunate ;  the  largest  amount  sunk  in  the 
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district,  on  one  estate,  being  £5,000,  (about  $25,000,)  an 
enoroious  sum,  and  a  loss  trdy  startling,  when  we  consider 
that  it  may  be  of  frequent  occurrence  so  long  as  the  cultivation 
is  kept  up." 

Mr.  P.  notices  the  fact,  well  known  at  the  south,  that  ne* 
groes  have  a  sort  of  hereditary  respect  for  the  lords  of  the 
soil;  and  that  while  they  may  deride  an  overseer,  in  their 
general  contempt  for  poor  buckra,  (poor  white  man,)  even 
after  their  emancipation,  they  were  inclined  readily  to  yield 
obedience  to  plantation  massa,  if  not  misled  by  whites. 

In  1832,  Mr  Premium's  estate  was  valued  by  sworn  ap 
praisers  at  £105,000.  For  this  he  received  £25,000  com- 
pensation ;  for  the  balance  be  declares  he  could  not,  in  1842, 
have  got  £10,000,  instead  of  £80,000.  So  much  for  the  act 
of  a  parliament  that  makes  the  stealing  of  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, "at  home,"  punishable  by  death. 

The  strike  of  the  negro  laborers  continued  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  till  the  end  of  March.  "  In  the  prov- 
ince," says  Mr.  P.,  "  ther^re  two  hundred  and  twenty  sugar 
estates,  and  of  these  it  is  not  expected  that  more  than  twenty 
will  this  year  make  any  clear  revenue."  These  were  tte 
richest.  The  governor  was  openly  charged  in  court,  by  a  Mr. 
Briar,  with  throwing  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  the  planters, 
and  he  made  no  reply  to  it.  All  the  colony,  Mr.  P.  says, 
knew  it  to  be  true,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
governor  supported  the  negroes  in  resisting  the  measures  of 
the  proprietors.  The  laborers  brought  from  Maderia  were 
miserable  wretches,  entirely  unfitted  by  constitution  and  habit 
for  the  field  or  the  climate.  With  iLeir  pale  lips  and  wan 
complexions,  dysenteric  affections,  and  a  low,  nervous  fever 
resembling  typhus,  and  hard  work,  soon  took  them  off. 

A  missionary  calling  one  day,  heard  the  family  speakinff,  as 
he  supposed,  with  not  sufficient  respect  of  poor  Toby's  faflinff 
in  the  ditch,  and  not  being  able  to  get  out,  from  poverty  and 
exhaustion,  died.  The  missionary,  not  knowing  that  Toby 
was  a  donkey,  spread  a  report  over  the  neighborhood  that  one 
of  Mr.  P.'s  negroes,  starved  and  exhausted  from  neglect  and 
misery,  had  fsJlen  into  a  ditch  and  died.  What  a  nice  bit  for 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  her  bonne  amie^  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Soch  has  been  the  source  of  many  slanders  against  the  plants 
ers  here  as  in  the  colonies.  Though  a  good  loyal  tory,  Mi^ 
Premium,  in  October,  1842,  could  not  refrain  from  registering 
this  sad  reflection :  "  But  the  sad  fact  is  present  to  the  mind 
of  every  colonist,  that  his  adopted  country  is  only  considered 
by  the  dominant  party  of  the  state  in  the  light  of  a  something 
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to  be  used  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  mother  country 
when  that  is  possible.  And  when  the  unhappy  colony  humbly 
represents  how  the  parent  can  assist  the  chila,  and  begs  that 
it  may  be  done,  its  application  is  regarded  as  a  saucy  piece 
of  impudence,  and  the  reply  is,  *it  will  be  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  England.'  "  With  us  there  is  this  difference — that 
the  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
coal  and  iron  masters  of  the  north,  with  now  and  then  a  little 
bribery  to  the  sugar  planter?  In  all  other  respects,  the  south 
stands  in  a  purely  colonial  attitude  towards  the  north,  whose 
interests  alone  are  considered  or  respected.  If  Canada  now 
constitutes  an  exception  from  the  common  course  heretofore 
pursued  towards  the  colonies,  she  owes  it  not  alone  to  the  lib- 
erality and  good  sense  of  Lord  Durham,  their  late  governor, 
but  to  her  proximity  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  danger  of 
tampering  with  her  under  such  circumstances.  In  Great 
Britain,  tenants  of  houses  are  not  allowed  to  receive  and  har- 
bor bad  subjects,  but  in  the  colonies  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  negro.  So  in  America,  the  white  fugitive  from  justice  is 
promptly  surrendered,  while  the  negro  fellows  are  concealed, 
narbored  by  clergymen,  women  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Premium, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  on  his  plantation,  were 
annoyed  by  a  rascal  not  employed  on  the  place,  but  who  could 
not  be  turned  off,  because  he  was  the  guest  of  a  negro  woman 
who  had  a  house  on  the  estate.  Such  is  even  the  zeal  of  abo- 
lition law  for  black  people-  As  soon  as  a  negro  acquires  land 
enough  to  bring  a  crop  of  bananas  or  plantains,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  him  to  work  on  any  plantation,  or  to  do  more  man 
to  render  some  little  assistance  to  bountiful  nature,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  little  crop.  White  laborers  brought  in,  not 
being  suited  to  or  not  liking  plantation  work,  become  huck- 
sters, carters,  porters,  and  pedlars,  and  add  greatly,  as  they 
do  here,  to  the  corruption  and  drunkenness  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation. In  short,  as  many  are  with  us,  mere  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  and  follow  much  more  readily  the  precepts  of 
Jonathan  Wild  than  of  the  bible. 

January  1,  1843.  "  The  same  increasing  downward  ten- 
dency." Crop  162  hogsheads,  and  12,000  gallons  of  rum. 
Loss  on  it  j£l,935.  Not  one  of  eight  nearest  plantations  had 
any  clear  income  from  the  crop  of  1842 !  The  nigbest  amount 
of  loss  was  j£3,000  f  and  the  lowest  £250)  which  was  the  con- 
dition of  one  that  had  been  one  of  the  most  valuable,  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Ridley.  Three  fifths  of  the  direct  outlay  was 
paid  in  wages,  besides  the  expenses  they  were  at  for  houses 
to  lodge  these  laborers,  doctors'  bills,  &c. ;  for  Mr.  P.  says 
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be  still  continued,  as  others  did,  to  employ  a  medical  man,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes! 

Field  after  field  was  abandoned,  until  only  a  small  propor- 
tion now  remained  cultivated,  "  There,"  says  Mr.  P.,  "  is  poor 
old  Blank,  a  few  years  ago  worth  hundreds  of  thousands, 
creeping  about  like  the  shadow  of  his  former  self;  and  I  could 
name  more."  And  all  that  we  have  shown  will  not  satisfy 
some  minds  of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  has  obtained  with 
orators  on  political  economy,  that  free  labor  is,  in  all  cases, 
cheaper  and  more  profitable  than  slave  labor.  The  coolie, 
the  Irish,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Chinese  experiments,  all 

Erove  that  the  opinion  is  not  based  upon  actual  experimentSt 
at  upon  the  assumptions  of  a  sickly  philanthropy.  Under 
certain  circumstances  free  labor  may  be  the  cheapest,  and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  slave  labor  can  alone  be  successfully  ap- 
plied under  other  circumstances.  Attracted  towards  the 
United  States,  even  white  superintendents  became  diflScult  to 
procure.  The  bad  work  of  1842,  produced  that  year,  the 
worst  crop  since  Mr.  P.'s  residence  m  the  province.  He  re- 
fusing, for  a  while,  to  pay  for  tasks  improperly  done  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  two  thirds  of  his  gang  left  him.  He  gives 
the  average  crops  for  fifteen  years.  That  previously  to  1838, 
was  1^  hogsheads  per  acre ;  from  1838  to  1840,  1^  ;  and  from 
1840  to  1842,  inclusive,  barely  one  hogshead.  The  last  years'^ 
yiddingj  by  itself,  does  not  give  tnore  than  three  quarters  of  a 
hogshead. 

Much  is  said  about  marriage  and  the  sacred  rights  of  family 
among  the  slaves,  and  it  is  supposed  that  emancipation  will 
mend  the  matter.  But  the  free  negroes  show  a  great  aversion 
to  marriage,  and  if  married,  in  such  a  low  class  of  society, 
how  are  these  sacred  rights  to  be  enforced  ?  "  Marry  no  for 
nigger 't  all— da  buckra  fashun."  Such  is  their  expressions, 
and  when  they  do  go  through  the  ceremony,  for  show-sake,  of 
which  negroes  are  very  fond,  it  is  an  idle  form,  for  they  readily 
separate  and  take  new  mates.  And  such  is  the  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  each  other,  that  too  many  have  seen  their  nearest 
relatives  expire  without  being  at  the  expense  of  paying  for  a 
single  visit  to  them.  They  will  call  in  a  physician  for  them- 
selves when  alarmed,  but  for  those  depending  on  them — ^their 
aged  and  infirm  relations — ^they  will  not  be  at  the  expense, 
although  death  must  inevitably  ensue.  Even  with  their  chil- 
diens'  lives  they  dally  in  the  same  inhuman  manner,  so  that 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  many  are  annually  lost  in 
consequence  of  this  apathy,  accompanied  with  disinclination 
(0  part  with  money  for  a  purpose  that  does  not  promote  their 
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pleasures.  So  much  accustomed  have  they  been  to  look  to 
the  whites  for  everything  in  sickness,  that  they  thought  the  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  doctor  a  great  hardship,  and  even  complaints, 
in  some  mstances,  were  lodged  with  the  magistrates  against 
their  employers*  In  one  village  eighteen  children  died  of 
whooping-cough,  not  one  of  whom  was  visited  by  a  doctor. 
Able  to  earn  in  a  couple  of  days  the  necessary  means  for  a 
week,  they  cannot  toil  the  other  four.  There  is  no  white  man 
in  the  province  who  is  contented,  or  who  does  not  look  wretch- 
ed, save  those  on  the  civil  list.  Having  pensions,  these  latter 
look  with  philosophical  indifference,  or  even  aiFrontery,  at  the 
suflferin^s  and  discontent  of  all  the  rest.  The  press  is  corrupt 
and  entirely  devoted  to  government,  and  these  baneful  news* 
papers  are  read  in  England  as  the  truthful  organs  of  public 
opinion  there.  The  radical  or  liberal  papers,  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  the  worst,  and  do  all  they  can  to  put  down  the 
planters ;  and  it  is  this  party  that  has  infused  their  spirit  iota 
the  abolition  party  of  our  northern  States,  and  with  it  all  their 
agrarian  and  red-republican  ideas,  which  already  threaten  the 
welfare  of  our  Union.  There  too,  as  here,  the  clergymen  of 
many  sects  have  been  extremely  mischievous  in  their  interfer- 
ence ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  constituted  an  only,  but  honor- 
able exception,  and  always  conducted  themselves  so  as  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  community.  The  retailers,  gen- 
erally from  the  old  countries,  if  not  planters  or  mortgacees 
themselves,  were  generally  inimical  to  the  planter.  And  no 
cit  of  London  could  be  more  ignorant  regarding  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England,  than  the  Georgetown  cockney  (the  largest 
town  in  Demerara)  concerning  what  is  passing  on  the  planta- 
tions of  that  colony ;  and  this  wiU  account  for  the  strange  ex- 
tracts from  letters  which  appear  occasionally  in  the  English 
newspapers — -just  as  some  of  the  same  class  misrepresent  the 
southern  planter  in  their  correspondence  with  their  northern 
friends  or  northern  papers. 

Tn  July,  1843,  the  diminution  of  labor  from  the  withdrawal 
of  many  people  from  field  work  began  to  be  most  severely 
felt.  Many  strong  negroes  of  the  age  for  labor  spent  their  time 
in  utter  idleness.  Their  enjoyment  consisted  in  "  sitting  down," 
which  means  sleeping  on  benches  in  front  of  their  cottages,  or 
lying  down  and  chatting  for  hours  together.  The  women 
amuse  themselves  with  "  Nancy  stories,"  or  what  our  sand- 
hill people  call  "  romancing,"  i.  e.,  squatting  down  on  their 
hams,  as  the  gipsies  do  in  Hungary,  chatting  and  whiling  away 
the  time  for  hours.  Many  live  by  fishing  and  shooting ;  and 
these  wander  through  the  cultivated  fields  with  their  dogs,  in 
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pursuit  of  game,  regardless  of  much  injury  done  to  the  crops, 
and  if  they  cannot  find  game  convenient,  kill  each  others* 
poultry  that  may  have  travelled  out  of  sight  of  the  owner. 

Another  year  commences,  (1844.)  The  crop  and  loss  about 
the  same  as  the  lastt  Scarcely  a  planter  had  any  revenue 
left  after  paying  his  expenses.  Mr.  Premium's  loss  was 
£1,540.  "  Men  (says  Mr.  P.)  could  scarcely  believe  in  the 
reality  of  their  dreadful  position.  There  is  something  so  ex- 
traordinary in  our  position,  so  uncommon  in  the  circumstance 
of  a  whole  community  going  headlong  to  ruin,  that  one  always 
inclines  to  believe  it  cannot  last,  and  that  the  consummation, 
after  all,  will  not  take  place."  What  rendered  it  still  more 
provoking  and  intolerable  was  the  fact  that  this  overwhelming 
calamity  was  imposed  upon  them  by  a  distant  government,  in 
contempt  of  their  petitions,  heedless  of  their  remonstrances, 
and  ignorant  of  their  situation.  What  national  calamity  on 
God's  earth  can  equal  that  of  being  governed  by  your  ene- 
mies ?  And  is  that  the  bitter  cup  which  the  south,  too,  is  to 
drink  ?  Already  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  it  is  ten- 
dered to  our  lips,  and  where  is  the  courage  or  virtue  to  dash 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  traitorous  assassin  ? 

Murders  and  other  atrocious  oftences,  rare  before  the  eman- 
cipation, have  now  become  frequent,  especially  outrages  on 
defenceless  females  and  female  children,  and  we  daily  see 
accounts  of  similar  atrocities  now  occurring  at  the  north — ^the 
fruits  of  the  same  philosophy.  The  spirit  of  insubordination 
is  taught  to  every  class,  and  the  entire  intellectual  and  moral 
texture  of  society  is  grovelled  and  diseased,  and  mej,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  have  become  so  sensible  of  restraint  that  thev  go 
near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles. 
Massachusetts,  which,  so  long  as  it  was  her  interest,  author- 
ized slavery,  and  even  maintained  bloodhounds  for  catching 
her  runaways,  is  now  too  pure  to  tolerate  wrong  done  in  any 
quarter  of  the  earth,  and  would  rectify  aU  the  wrongs  of  Eu- 
rope, Africa  and  America.— ("1  vd.  HUdretWs  His.  U.  5.,  372- 
393.^— Afaif  revenir  d  nos  mouton. 

A  planter,  who  made  700  hogsheads,  assured  the  author 
that  it  took  his  whole  crop  of  sugar  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
plantation ;  and  he  had  only  his  rum  clear.  That  constituted 
his  whole  income.  There  might  be,  he  says,  nearly  a  score 
of  such  plantations  out  of  200  left  in  the  colony.  Of  the  rest 
"there  is  not  one  that  affords  a  revenue."  The  planters  were 
living  and  supporting  their  estates  by  capital  possessed  inde- 
pendently of  the  West  Indies,  or  by  the  little  credit  left  them. 
Everything  consumed  was  imported,  and  mostly  from  Eug- 
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land !  -Estates  sold  in  1844  fetched  prices  50  per  cent,  below 
those  of  1840,  One  estate,  the  Thomas,  which  was  sold  in 
1839  for  £20,000  was  now  sold  for  £8,000.  Reserve  and 
despondency  characterize  every  one.  Reserve,  to  avoid  bring- 
ing down  creditors  upon  them  or  losing  the  credit  any  might 
have  left.  A  hint  was  enough  to  hasten  on  one's  ruin  and  to 
consummate  his  "  silent  sorrow."  The  only  purchasers  were 
the  merchants,  who  are  always  creditors,  and  they,  even,  often 
make  luckless  purchases,  that  would  be  dear  as  a  present 
One  man  bought  an  estate  for  £5,000,  formerly  valued  at 
£30,000,  and  thought  he  had  a  wonderful  bargain,  but  in  two 
years  was  brought  to  a  suspension  of  payments.  Many  plan- 
tations formerly  worth  half  a  plumb  would  not  now  be  accepted 
as  a  gift,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  cultivated  ! 

January y  1845. — Crops  and  circumstances  pretty  much  as 
they  were  the  preceding  year.  The  same  steady  downward  ten- 
dency. Some  hope  was  inspired  by  the  possibility  of  immigra- 
tion  from  India.  The  issue  of  the  coolie  speculation  will 
soon  be  seen.  The  crops  and  losses  of  1846  were  about  on  a 
par  with  those  of  1845.  The  negroes  began  to  gather  into  the 
towns  in  preference  to  the  country,  and  few  were  willing  to 
work  regularly  on  the  plantations  lor  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
"  The  negroes  must  be  lords  of  all ;"  but  they  continue  to  have 
the  same  besetting  sins — want  of  forethought,  steadiness,  and 
inclination  to  provide  for  the  coming  day.  They  cannot  think 
of  waiting  a  whole  year  for  a  sugar  crop.  "  They  will  die 
before  the  time  comes."  They  have  no  Saxon  fondness  for 
heirs  and  successors.  Well,  the  coolies  arrived.  By  law, 
they  were  to  have  ample  accommodations  from  the  planters, 
and  a  regularly  educated  medical  attendant,  with  nospitals 
and  proper  attendants ;  such  as  the  manufacturers,  toe  presvme, 
are  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  their  miserable  operatives  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  mother  country.  Say,  Mon- 
sieur Leon  Faucher,  Mr.  Kay,*  or  Mr.  Gaskill,  you  who  are 
so  familiar  with  European,  and  particularly  British,  indigence, 
unsalubrious  habitations,  or  no  habitations,  of  her  starving 
poor.  No  ample  accommodations  or  regularly  educated  medi- 
cal attendants  are  provided  for  them,  **  at  home,"  by  the  law. 
But  for  these  worthy  coolies,  and  of  those  poor  colonists,  better 
things  were  required.  Attended  by  their  sirdars,  they  were 
there  for  weeks  before  they  settled  to  their  work,  prefering  to 

•  50,000  familiea,  wiyi  Mr.  Kay,  were  tamed  out  of  their  wretched  dweliii^ 
in  Ireland  during  thejear  1849!— Kay 'a  Condition  of  the  Working  Claasee,  1 
vol.,  315.  Gaskiirs  Man.  Pop.,  134.  Etudes  sur  I'Angleterre,  par  Leon  Faucher 
et  Clement  sur  I'indegence. 
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parade  about  in  their  Jong,  flowing,  white,  or  party-colored  car- 
ments,  salaaming  in  the  oriental  fashion  belonging  to  the  class 
of  old-school  gentry.  But  it  so  happened  that  tne  crying  wants 
of  the  poor  **  at  home,"  this  very  year,  were  so  loud  and 
pressing,  that  British  statesmen  were  compelled  to  reduce 
their  sugar  duties,  by  which  these  sugar  planters  had  long 
been  protected,  which  immediately  operated  as  a  bounty  oi> 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  slave  trade,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
slave  grown  sugar!  It  was  a  deliverance  from  which  they 
could  not  extricate  themselves.  But  "  Home  proprietors  and 
mortgagees'*  being  no  longer  interested  since  the  payment  of 
the  £20,000,000,  which  mostly  went  to  satisfy  his  claims, 
John  Bull  was  now  willing  enough  to  have  cheap  sugar — ^yea, 
even  slave  grown  sugar — though  it  did  favor  the  African  slave 
trade,  by  which  he  no  longer  turned  a  penny.  So  much  for 
that  wisdom  which  is  taught  by  bigotry  and  mistaken  huma- 
nity ;  for  thus,  while  England  is  compelled  by  the  progress  of 
the  age,  and  the  necessities  of  her  people,  to  adopt  a  wise 
course  of  commercial  policy,  the  very  act  which  so  much  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  and  necessities  of  her  people  at  home 
gives  the  coup  de  grace  to  those  unfortunate  colonists,  who  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  mother  country  what  dogs  and  cats  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  professors  of  a  college  of  surgery — mere  sub- 
jects of  experiments  for  the  benefit  oi  the  human  race.  "  Bear- 
like," say's  Mr.  Premium,  "  we  are  tied  to  the  stake,  and 
bear-like  we  must  fight  it  out  or  perish !"  "  Alas !  they  can- 
not leave  their  doomed  fields,  where  once  they  enjoyed  wealth 
and  happiness.  The  struggle  must  continue  till,  one  by  one, 
their  destiny  be  accomplished;  and  the  creditor,  who  has 
seized  on  the  last  farthing,  has,  in  time,  to  run  the  same  course 
and  meet  the  same  fatal  termination."  Was  ever  a  people 
so  contemned,  so  scorned,  so  injured,  so  irreparably  ruined  by 
one  that  claims  to  be  its  parent  country,  as  these  unfortunate 
colonists  ?  Such  a  parent  country  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  beast  that  eats  its  young.  "  I  never,"  says  Mr.  Premium, 
with  good  reason,  "  felt  before  so  moved  by  indignation,  never 
before  believed  that  a  great  empire,  calling  itself  the  cham- 
pion and  supporter  of  freedom  and  of  the  weak,  could  thus 
trample  undfer  foot  the  rights  of  both,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
to  monstrous  injuries  a  scornful  disregard  of  the  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  almost  suppliant-like  remonstances  of  the  colonists. 
I  defy  the  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  searcher  for  .pre- 
cedents to  find,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  case  of  more 
cruel  oppression,  or  any  rebellion  which  was  based  on  bette 
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grounds.     What  w&s  the  taxation  of  America  to  this  ?    The 
seizure  of  a  fraction  in  comparison  with  the  whole !" 

To  expect  coolness  from  a  planter  under  such  circum- 
stances, or  under  similar  aggression,  is  like  looking  for  smiles 
when  the  pistol  of  the  robber  is  applied  to  the  head  of  one 
whose  pockets  are  being  picked.  Mr.  Buxton,  (Massa  Buston, 
as  the  negroes  called  him,^  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  welfare  of  tne  British  planter  was  now  com- 
plete— ^that  now  his  slaves  were  free  he  would  be  better  able 
to  compete  with  every  rival  he  had  in  the  world,  and  the 
cheers  trom  the  wiseacres  of  every  part  of  the  House  pro- 
claimed this  death  warrant  as  a  boon  to  the  unfortunate  and 
hapless  planter,  and  their  fears  were  derided  as  they  were  in 
18o3,  when  they  urged  a  just  compensation  for  their  landed 
property,  after  being  deprived  of  their  laborers.  Acting  on  a 
foregone  conclusion,  it  was  clear  to  these  people  in  their  mad- 
ness that  the  planters  must  be  bettered  by  measures  which 
they  were  so  foolishly  opposed  to.  Since  1838,  when  the  ne- 
groes were  declared  entirely  free,  the  expenses,  Mr.  Premium 
assures  us,  had  increased  fourfold,  while  the  means  of  sup- 
port have  thus  been  removed.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
Srovince  had  now  risen  from  £40,000,  in  1831,  to  fully  X200,- 
00  in  1846.  The  extensive  hospitals,  teachers  and  cate- 
chists,  maintained  at  enormous  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the 
emsmcipated  classes ;  more  than  sixty  clergymen  and  a  host 
of  schoolmasters,  for  a  population  of  120,000;  a  civil  list 
much  increased ;  last  of  all,  a  numerous  and  highly  paid  po- 
lice, together  with  new  goals  and  penal  settlements,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  disorganized  state  of  society,  vastly  added 
to  the  burden  of  the  planter.  Mr.  Premium  tells  us  that  even 
Lord  Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby,  while  colonial  secretary,  ac- 
knowledged in  the  House  of  Lords  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  their  exports,  the  colony  was  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  though  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  officials  of  Eng- 
land to  represent  the  great  success  of  the  emancipation  act 
Since  Lord  Stanley's  time,  Mr.  Premium  declares,  that  up  to 
the  latest  period  misrepresentation  of  the  condition  of  the  colo- 
nies to  the  Parliament  and  the  country  has  been  systemati- 
cally observed.  ''  We  have  been  like  men  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  thrown  into  a  stream,  while  our  countrymen  stand 
quietly  on  the  bank  and  allow  us  to  sink."  On  every  side 
fields  formerly  beautiful  in  the  deep  green  luxuriance  of  the  cane, 
are  now  covered  with  sour  grass  and  weeds ;  and  buildings 
mouldering  in  decay  are  now  the  solitary  dwellings  of  tropical 
serpents  and  creeping  reptiles, which  formerly  sent  forth  volumes 
of  smoke  that  indicated  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  land. 
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The  most  eager  disputes  occur  every  day  in  relation  to  work 
and  wages.  Too  ignorant  to  make  his  own  calculations, 
though  every  pains  is  taken  by  the  foreman  and  overseer  to 
prevent  mistake  or  injustice,  the  jealousy  of  the  laborer  is 
such  that  he  suspects  cheating  and  trickery  in  everything ; 
and  there  is,  in  consequence,  no  limit  to  violent  abuse  on  one 
side,  and  to  patient  endurance  on  the  other,  until  the  magis- 
trate is  ultimately  called  upon  to  decide.  Obtuse  and  con- 
fused in  intellect,  in  his  desire  to  make  the  amount  as  large  as 
possible,  the  negro  contrives  to  jumble  the  work  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  himself  no  longer  understands  it,  but  always 
concludes  for  the  largest  sum.  They  §loiy  in  being  impu- 
dent to  a  white  man,  because  they  think  it  grand.  "  Obusha, 
how  you  make  no  more  nor  two  dollars,  eh?"  "Because 
absent  one  day  you  did  not  finish  your  work  the  next." 
'^Massa  nigger!  me  no  day  in  the  field  Torsday,  budder 
Dave?"  applying  to  another  negjro  near  him.  "Da  me 
you  speak V  da  me  you  ax?"  inquired  David  sharply. 
"  Want  me  tell  you  war  you  dey  Torsday  ?  you  tief,  fowl  on 
WiUingham  'state — da  your  Torsday  work,"  I( Hiking  furiously 
at  him.  A  general  titter  drives  the  abashed  claimant  back, 
and  he  who  had  just  been  so  impudent  to  ob'sheer,  was  thus 
easily  nonsuited  by  driver  Dave.  And  it  was  thus,  in  the 
language  of  the  same  distinguished  person,  driver  Dave,  that 
every  week  they  made  "  ruction."  Drivers  love  big  words, 
and  we  ourselves  heard  a  driver,  quite  equal  to  Dave,  say  to 
his  master,  who  had  interfered  in  a  quarrel  between  two  of 
his  slaves,  "  Neber  mind,  massa,  neber  mind — Cleave  dem  to 
me,  I  will  electrify  dem ;"  meaning  he  would  settle  all  matters 
between  them. 

January 9  1847. — ^The  balance  this  year  against  the  estate  is 
even  larger  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  great  outlay  on  coo- 
lies and  Portuguese.  The  labor  obtained  firom  a  negro,  even 
in  his  disorganized  state,  was  found  to  be  as  three  to  one,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  coolie.  The  Portuguese  could  not  stand 
the  climate.  They  were  rapidly  prostrated,  and  they  soon 
went  off  with  idiopathic  fever.  For  three  months  Mr.  P.  was 
obliged  to  employ  an  overseer  and  doctor  to  attend,  daily,  the 
hospitals.  It  was  necessary  to  give  them  large  quantities  of 
wine  and  nourishing  food ;  and  for  the  course  of  these  three 
months  he  never  had  less  than  twenty  ill,  and  six  died.  His 
own  son  frequently  acted  as  hospital  superintendent,  and  was 
attentive  and  sympathising.  The  coolies  were  seldomer  in 
the  field  than  any  others,  and  did  the  least  work  when  there. 
They  are  a  fiivolous  race. 
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"  The  number  of  people,"  says  Mr.  P.,  "  whom  vre  haTc 
drawn  here  since  the  year  1835,  is  enough  to  stagger  our  faith 
in  indiscriminate  importation,  and  the  crops  are  still  Efty  per 
cent,  less  than  they  were  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
emancipation  act;  yet  wages  evince  a  decided  tendency  to 
rise — signs  that  too  truly  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  our  ad- 
ditional workmen."  "Rebellion,"  he  very  truly  adds,  "in  all 
ages,  would  have  been  the  result  of  such  insufl^rable  wrongs, 
if  there  was  the  slightest  prospect  of  throwing  off  the  yoke." 

[To  be  continued.] 


SELECTION  OF  SEED  IN  A6RICULTUBE. 

Chemistry  in  to  put  into  rice  used  as  seed  a  power  to  grow  the  plant  in  half  its 
usual  time,  and  moreover  add  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  crop.  So  says  Mr.  CodsoI 
De  Leon,  from  E^pt.  Doubted.  But  it  is  not  doubted,  by  me,  that  all  oar 
crops  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  a  better  selection  of  seed.  It  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  nature  that  plants  produce  the  most  perfect  seeds  in  the  coldest  dimatas 
which  ripen  them.  Their  germinating  power  is  superior  from  their  greater  sos- 
ceptibility  to  the  stimulus  of  heat  and  moisture.  This,  alone,  should  be  adTsn- 
ta^  enough  to  draw  seed  southward.  But  the  hahU  which  plants  get,  in  a  cokl 
climate,  of  devoting  their  energies  to  the  production  of  seed,  rather  than  to  ths 
development  of  the  plant,  leaf,  and  stock,  as  in  warm  climates,  is  another  and 
greater  recommendation  to  select  seed  in  a  colder,  to  plant  in  a  wanner  clime. 
On  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  com  plant  scarcely  grows  to  more  than  one  ooailBr 
the  sizo  it  attains  on  the  Mobile  and  lower  Mississippi,  but  the  acre-able  product  of 
groin  that  may  be  produced  therefrom  is  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
staJk.  One  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  produced  near  Montreal, 
on  ground  of  like  quality  that,  in  the  gulf  States,  would  refuse  to  yield  much  o?ir 
one  quarter  that  amount.  In  wheat  and  other  grains  the  difference  is  leas,  bot 
vet  very  remarkable.  The  1850  census  returns  of  the  crop  of  1849  are  imperfect, 
but  show  an  approximation  towards  the  truth.  Dividing  the  States  into  ooU  and 
warm,  leaving,  to  stand  by  themselves,  as  intermediate  between  the  two  sectionSy 
the  States  oT  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Missouri,  the  Ohio  river  forming  the 
other  boundary  between  the  cold  and  the  warm  States,  the  census  exhibits  tlie 
average  crop  as  follows : 

Average  bushels  per  acre 
Com.        Wheat,        Oats,  Rgt, 

The  cold  States 311-7  124  361  15) 

The  warm  States 18  8|  14J  9 

Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Missouri .. .  25  11}  22^ 

The  difference  is  very  much  greater  in  favor  of  the  cold  States,  in  the  maxi- 
mum crops. 

The  average  skill  and  diligence  in  the  cultivation  of  com  (maixe)  is  decidedly 
greater  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  States.  Of  course,  in  planting  seed  In  a 
warmer  climate  than  that  in  which  it  is  matured,  reference  must  be  nad  to  its 
northern  habit,  and  it  is  proper  to  put  in  more  seed.  Com  having  small  stalks 
should  not  only  have  more  stalks  in  the  hill,  but  the  hills  should  be  planted  macfa 
nearer  to  each  other. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  grain  crop  of  the  United  States  might  be  augmented 
by  millions  of  bushels,  I  might  almost  say  hundreds  of  millions,  yearljr,  merely 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  seed  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  acquired  iiabits  of  tte 
plant,  by  adaptation  in  its  culture. 

J.  W.  SCOTT. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  February,  1855. 
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DEBTS  iND  SBGUBITIES. 

The  idea  is  constantly  held  out  on  the  recurrence  of  every 
political  or  financial  difficulty  abroad,  that  American  stocks 
will  be  returned  to  this  market  in  order  to  invest  the  proceeds 
in  the  new  war  loans  of  the  British  and  European  govern- 
ments.    The  theory  has  been  maintained  now  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  is  based  on  the  supposed  discredit  into  which  Amen- 
can  securities  fell  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  of  1837-40. 
That  great  discredit  did  exist  in  those  years  is  undeniably 
true ;  but  that  it  now  exists  is  far  from  being  the  case.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  States  emerged 
from  their  financial  difficulties  illustrates  the  soundness  of  their 
securities.     The  amount  of  stocks  due  by^the  States  of  the 
Union  was  never,  per  se,  a  cause  of  discredit.     They  are,  in 
themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  people  like  foreign  capitalists,  who 
are  accustomed  to  see  the  most  inordinate  debts  balanced  upon 
the  exertions  of  a  handful  of  people,  but  an  insignificant  sum. 
The  American  people  number  24,000,000  in  round  numbers, 
of  the  most  active,  industrious,  and  thriving  race,  occupying  a 
country  of  the  most  prolific  wealth.     This  people  owed,  if  we 
allow  the  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  to 
have  been  $64,000,000,  an  aggregate  of  $338,000,000,  or 
£64,330,000.    This  national  debt  is  now  but  $33,000,000, 
$10,000,000  having  been  paid  in  gold  in  the  last  year.     This 
debt  is,  with  us,  however,  doubtless  a  serious  matter,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners  not  so.     Great  Britain,  for  instance,  with 
a  population  of  27,000,000,  has  a  debt  of  £772,530,758.    As 
Ireland  cannot  be  depended  on  for  this  debt,  it  may  be  all 
charged  upon  the  English,  and  amounts  to  $190  per  head, 
against  $7  per  head  of  debt  in  tile   United  States.     This 
English  debt  represents  property  once  had  and  spent,  now 
gone  forever.     A  large  portion  of  that  in  the  United  States 
represents  substantial  public  works,  worth  the  money  they 
cost.    Holland  has  a  population  of  2,915,396,  about  as  many 
as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  national  debt  is  ^165,000,- 
000,  say  $825,000,000— $275  per  head.    The  debt  of  France, 
including  the  new  loan  of  $100,000,000,  is  $1,171,163,636, 
nearly  ^0  per  head.     Other  countries  of  Europe  are  no  better 
off.    Now,  bankers  and  stock  jobbers,  who  have  been  helping 
to  create  such  debts,  by  collecting  the  savings  and  surplus 
revenues  of  rich  and  poor,  and  investing  them  in  these  securi- 
ties,-were  not  frightened  by  a  debt  of  $7  per  head  due  by  the 
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United  States.  When,  bowever^  the  people  of  the  indebted 
States,  swindled  by  jobbers  and  irritated  at  the  squandering 
of  the  money,  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  denied  tne  validity 
■of  the  debt,  they  became  alarmed,  not  so  much  at  the  actuad 
loss  of  the  money  due  them,  as  at  the  influence  of  the  example 
upon  the  people  of  Europe.  The  debts  due  there  were  created 
without  the  assent  of  the  people  from  whom  was  extorted  the 
means  of  paying;  and  if  the  principle  set  up  in  Mississippi 
should  obtain  that  no  debt  is  valid,  unless  contracted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  people,  on  what 
a  frail  basis  rests  public  securities !  This  principle  has  yet  to 
be  tested  in  Europe.  The  extension  of  the  rignt  of  sufirage 
in  England  is  impending,  and  must  take  place  sooner  or  later. 
As  an  indication  of  the  financial  results  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  an  event,  we  may  quote  from  Alison's  History  of 
Europe,  vol.  4,  page  436,  Harper's  edition: 

"If  Great  Britain  wants  to  shake  off  its  national  debt,  it  has 
only  to  extend  the  suffrage  in  any  considerable  degree,  and  the 
burden  wiU  not  stand  three  months." 

These  are  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  aristocratic 
and  monied  classes,  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  democratic 
influence,  and  they  all  have  triumphantly  appealed  to  the 
United  States  in  proof  of  what  they  assert. 

We  recently  quoted  the  speech  of  Samuel  Gurney,  the  great 
London  bill  broker,  in  relation  to  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
war  debt.  In  France,  the  revolutionary  minister  in  1858  an- 
nounced in  his  report  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at 
f.5,179,644,730,  or  $971,163,636,  having  increased  since  1841 
$171,061,749.  The  fall  in  the  money  value  of  this  debt 
equalled  $327,000,000.    M.  Pages  announced  also— 

"The  English  debt  amounts  to  twenty  milliards.  It  rests 
on  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  subjection  of  the  world 
— a  variable  and  fragile  basis — ours  is  only  five  milliards^  and 
it  has  for  its  basis  all  the  public  and  private  property  of  France, 
an  invariable  basis,  and  every  day  stronger." 

The  principal  of  the  debt  is  one-fourth  that  of  England,  but 
the  annual  payment  is  one-half  that  of  England,  owing  to  the 
higher  rate  of  interest,  and  as  the  principal  is  never  supposed 
payable,  the  debt  is  therefore  actually  half  that  of  England, 
bemg  $80,000,000  against  $160,000,000,  the  annual  charge  of 
the  English  debt.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  bravado 
of  M.  Pages,  in  relation  to  French  stability  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  English,  was  immediately  after  one  of  the  most 
ruinous  revulsions  ever  witnessed.  We  may  take  a  table  of 
prices  of  French  stocks  at  different  times : 
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5  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1797... 

f.8.5prf.l00 

44.0 

59.75 

83.50 

80.00 

81.65 

64.40 
106.15 
109.65 

93.40 
126.30 
116.75 

97.50 

52.10 

f.  6.16 
17.38 
51.00 
76.50 
45.00 
52.30 
54.30 
96.50 
91.75 
75.00 
123.20 
116.50 
89.00 
50.00 

1800 

' 

1804.  Rmpirff » 

1812      "       

1814      "       

1815,  Waterloo 

1816,  Peace 

1825,     "     

68.62 
70.00 
60.50 
86.65 
74.00 
50.00 
37.00 

71.20 

1830,  Reyolutton 

1831,  "          

1844 

65.20 
46.00 
84.30 

1848,  Febniaiy  22 

1848,  March  7 

73.20 
47.00 

1848,  April7 

33.00 

The  quotations  were,  it  appears,  for  the  five  per  cent's,  less 
than  during  the  "  100  days"  of  1814,  having  fallen  under  the 
administration  of  the  provisional  government  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  39  per  cent,  in  one  month,  from  fear  of  demo- 
cratic ascendency.  The  three  per  cent's,  first  created  in 
1825,  fell  14  per  cent.,  and  were,  in  April,  1848,  50  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  lowest  price  resulting  from  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830.  Nothing  can  express  in  a  clearer  light  the  dangers 
to  which  property  hdders  are  exposed.  The  prices  quoted  in 
1848  were  moreover  nearly  nominal;  no  sales  to  any  extent 
could  be  made  at  anything  approaching  those  prices.  The 
Messrs.  Rothschild  took  a  250,000,000F.  loan  in  November, 
1847,  at  75.  The  loss  on  that  stock  alone  was  X4,200,000, 
at  the  rates  of  April.  The  London  Times  estimated  the  joint 
property  of  all  the  brothers  at  £26,000,000.  They  were  re- 
lieved from  the  contract,  and  the  awful  revulsions  which  over- 
took the  value  of  the  stocks  of  all  governments  caused  even 
their  stability  to  be  discussed.  The  value  of  all  other  vested 
property  in  France  was  afiected  to  an  extent  greater  than  all 
the  corporate  and  State  debts  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
depreciation  was  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the 
continent.  Even  in  England  the  famine  and  chartist  move- 
ments sent  consols  to  80.  In  all  those  countries  the  storm  has 
passed  for  a  time,  and  values  recovered. 

But  the  expenses  which  revolution  had  entailed  compelled 
almost  all  of  these  governments  to  borrow  more,  and  there  can 
be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  exceptional  and  precarious  state  of 
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Europe  than  the  almost  universal  financial  embarrassments 
then  exhibited  of  the  continental  powers.  With  the  exception 
of  Holland,  whose  budget  for  1862  displayed  a  surplus  of  up- 
wards of  three  million  florins  over  the  actual  expenditure,  and 
Great  Britain,  where  the  public  revenues  had  undergone  the 
largest  amount  of  reductions  without  diminishing  the  resources 
of  the  St:ite,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  gov- 
ernment ia.Europe  not  living  beyond  its  means,  although  the 
world  was  af  jJeace,  with  no  extraordinary  causes  to  exhaust 
the  public  purse,  except  the  dread  of  revolution.  The  revo- 
lution of  lo48  found  France  in  a  position  of  financial  tension, 
relying  on  the  continuance  of  the  prosperity  she  had  enjoyed 
for  the  preceding  ten  years.  When  that  prosperity  was  ab- 
ruptly interrupted,  the  liquidation  of  her  outstanding  engage- 
ments could  only  be  met,  and  was  met  only  in  part,  by  aa 
enormous  extraordinary  contribution,  a  loan  as  soon  as  the 
credit  of  the  republic  was  somewhat  restored,  and  a  constant 
augmentation  of  the  floating  debt,  which  has  since  been  going 
on.  France  was  followed  by  Russia,  and,  in  spite  ot  Mr. 
Cobden,  the  Russian  loan  of  1851  was  the  only  one  which 
found  much  favor  with  the  capitalists  of  England,  because  its 
object  was  definite,  and  its  amount  small  in  comparison  with 
the  resources  of  the  empire,  and  ihe  Czar  was  in  high  favor. 
The  lesser  States,  which  had  been  actively  engaged  in  war, 
Sardinia  by  her  own  folly,  and  Denmark  by  the  folly  of  her 
assailants,  were  the  next  candidates  for  relief^  and  their  wants 
were  likewise  supplied  on  not  unfavorable  terms.  The  Pope 
was  compelled,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Jews,  and  obtained,  with  difficulty,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  buy  up  the  spurious  notes  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
to  put  a  few  bajocchi  in  circulation  in  the  Holy  City.  Prussia 
had  flung  away  thirty  millions  of  dollars  on  an  absurd  bravado; 
and  though  her  finances  were ,  still  in  a  better  condition  than 
those  of  many  of  her  neighbors,  from  the  care  with  which  they 
had  been  administered  in  former  years,  the  efficiency  of  her 
army,  the  value  of  her  paper  currency,  and  the  continuance 
of  her  public  works  depended  mainly  on  the  credit  she  might 
find  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Austria  had  been  laboring 
throughout  the  present  century  with  all  the  evils  of  financial 
embarrassment — ^an  inadequate  revenue,  a  vicious  and  depre- 
ciated currency,  and  a  system  of  taxation  at  once  oppressive 
to  the  people  and  unproductive  to  the  State.  The  convulsion 
of  1848,  which  imposed  upon  her  the  necessity  of  enormous 
military  efibrts  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  at  home,  found  her  in 
this  state.     It  is  surpnsing  that  means  were  found  at  all  to 
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perform  all  that  has  been  required  of  her,  or  that  her  ministers 
have  chosen  to  undertake.  But  somehow  or  other  the  thing 
was  done,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  eight  millions  sterling 
were,  in  1851,  urgently  required  to  carry  on  the  service  of  the 
empire,  though,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment and  the  Vienna  bankers,  not  much  more  than  half  this 
mmey  was  forthcoming. 

Many  circumstances  transpired  to  facilitate  these  financial 
operations,  which  would  have  appeared  impossible  at  any  for- 
mer period.  Money  was  abundant  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  at  least  after  the  continent  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  the  revolution,  and  the  first  dread  of  general  war, 
mainly  because  of  the  check  which  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprise  received  from  those  fears. 

Europe  is  now  embroiled  in  a  fresh  war,  involving  gigantic 
expenditure.  Each  of  the  governments  has  added  largely  to 
its  debts,  and  the  future  holds  out  no  prospect  but  that  of  annu- 
ally increasing  them,  with  the  terrible  certainty  of  popular 
convulsion  far  more  general  and  effective  than  that  of  1848, 
underlying  the  whole  political  structure  of  Europe,  and  the 
upturning  of  which  must  be  more  lastingly  disastrous  to  pro- 
perty holders  than  were  the  revolutions  of  1848. 

Opposed  to  such  existing  facts  and  future  prospects,  the 
United  States  ofier  permanent  peace  and  the  utmost  security. 
That  extension  of  suffrage  which  in  England  is  dreaded  as  the 
knell  of  State  debts,  has  here  been  invoked  for  their  support 
in  the  defaulting  States.  Amon^  others,  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  suffered  deep  damnation  for  ialtering  in  her  payments,  and 
she  had  great  reason  for  refusing  to  pay  a  shilling.  So  pal- 
pable was  the  justice  of  refusing  to  pay  the  sums  of  which 
she  had  been  swindled,  that  her  political  leaders  dared  not  tax. 
They,  however,  made  a  new  constitution  to  submit  to  the 
people,  and  that  clause  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
as  follows,  they  submitted  separately : 

"  Article  16.  There  shall  be  annually  assessed  and  collected, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  revenue  may  be  assessed 
and  collected,  a  tax  of  two  mills  upon  each  dollar's  worth  of 
taxable  property,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  to  be  applied 
as  follows,  to  wit:  The  fund  so  created  shall  be  kept  separate, 
and  shall  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  be  apportioned 
and  paid  over  pro  rata  upon  all  such  State  indebtedness,  other 
than  the  canal  and  school  indebtedness,  as  may,  for  that  pur- 
pose, be  presented  by  the  holders  of  the  same,  to  be  entered 
upon  as  credits,  and  to  that  extent,  in  extinguishment  of  the 
principal  of  said  indebtedness." 
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This  is  the  first  instance,  probably,  in  the  annals  of  gov^n- 
ment,  where  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  them- 
selves whether  they  would  consent  to  pay  an  onerous  speci- 
fied tax  to  discharge  a  debt..  The  result  has  nobly  vindicated 
the  honor  and  magnanimity  of  a  free  people ;  by  a  large  majo- 
rity they  have  voted  to  pay  the  money,  and  the  tax  has  been 
collected  and  applied  in  regularly  increasing  amounts.  What 
can  be  a  better  basis  for  a  public  security  than  this  firee  voice 
of  the  tax  payers  consenting  to  pay  it?  This  assent  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  If  repudiation 
tainted  for  a  time  the  surface  of  the  national  character,  the 
remedy  has  been  radical.  While  European  debts  are  totter- 
ing on  the  verge  of  revolution,  those  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  ratified  through  the  action  of  that  suffrage,  the 
adoption  of  which,  it  is  held,  will  be  fatal  to  English  seco- 
rities. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  most  of  the  new  State  constitutions 
so  limit  the  authority  to  contract  new  debts,  that  few  new  ones 
can  be  created,  while  sinking  funds  are  operating  to  discharge 
old  ones.  That  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  railroads  is 
true,  but  these  roads  are  necessary  to  open  up  the  new  land 
for  the  use  of  crowds  of  emigrant  settlers,  who  last  year  pur- 
chased 6,000,000  acres  of  land  of  the  federal  government 
alone.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
on  what  principles  prudent  property  holders  should  withdraw 
funds  from  America  to  invest  in  European  loans,  because  a 
war  supply  of  the  latter  has  caused  them  to  be  cheaper.— 
United  States  Economist* 


STATISTICS  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Tribune,  of  Chicago,  gives  an  annual  statistical  sheet 
of  great  historical  value  to  that  place.  Some  of  the  items 
must  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Beef  Cattle. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  slaughtered  at  the  several  packing  establishments 
in  1854: 

No.  of  Average  ^  Total 

cattle.  weight.  wet^t 

R.  M.  Hoi]gh&  Co 4,500               m  2,790,000 

G.  S.  Hubbard  &  Co 5,208                535  2,685,900 

Cragin&Co 4,730               607  2.871,153 

An&ew  Brown  &  Co 2,000                650  1,300,000 

B.  Carpenter 1,650                575  948,750 

Tobey&  Booth 1,347                551  742,739 

ReyiK>ldB  &  Heyward 3,172               530  1,681,160 

P.LTKent 550               600  330,000 

Total ^,157  5,768  13.319,09 
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This  shows  what  will  appear  abroad  as  a  low  average 
weight;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  many  of  the  animals 
are  two  and  three  years  old  steers  that  have  run,  almost  un- 
cared  for,  upon  the  prairie  at  a  cost  to  the  grower  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 310  a  head.  The  average  of  25,163  cattle  packed 
theyear  before  was  545J  lbs. 

Twenty-three  thousand  beef  cattle  is  a  goodly  number  to 
be  packed  in  one  city  in  the  few  weeks  time  through  which 
the  packing  season  lasts.  Besides,  our  .table  shows  that 
3,96o,180  lbs.  of  live  cattle  were  shipped  during  the  season 
from  Chicago,  which,  at  the  low  average  of  four  cents  a  pound, 
amounts  to  $158,527  20.  In  addition  to  about  400  head  of 
cattle  consumed  in  Chicago  alone,  per  week,  there  were 
shipped  from  that  city,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  tables,  54,- 
017  barrels  of  beef,  which,  at  $13  per  barrel,  is  $702,221 ; 
also,  4,013  tierces  of  beef,  worth  $20  per  tierce,  or  $80,260 
in  all.  The  whole  value  of  beef  shipped  amounts,  in  value, 
to  $941,008  20.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  shipped 
1,103,564  lbs.  of  tallow,  valued  at  $143,455  42,  at  13  cents 
per  lb.  Also,  49,901  hides,  of  the  value  of  $173,953  50— 
making,  in  beef,  tallow,  and  hides,  $1,258,421. 

Most  of  the  beef  packed  in  this  city  is  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, where  it  is  much  preferred  to  any  other  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  cause  of  the  superiority  of  Chicago  beef  to  the 
eastern  and  English  beef  is,  principally,  that  Chicago  cattle 
are  entirely  fed  upon  corn  and  prairie  grass ;  arc  kept  per- 
fectly healthy  by  the  pure  winds ;  are  never  worked  like  those 
of  the  east,  nor  suffered  to  get  old  and  tough.  They  grow  up 
quick  and  tender,  like  the  vegetation  on  which  they  feed,  and 
are  delicate  and  juicy.  Great  attention,  also,  is  paid  to  pack- 
ing this  beef.  No  better,  or  more  convenient,  or  extensive 
packing  establishments  are  to  be  found  than  those  which  have 
sprung  up  in  our  suburbs  on  the  Chicago  river.  The  ruling 
price  of  cattle  has  been  $6  per  cwt,  net — making  a  sum  of 
$800,944  paid  for  bullocks. 

Grain. — The  following  is  the  number  of  bushels  shipped 
from  Chicago  in  1854 :  of  wheat,  2,896,720 ;  corn,  8,152,058; 
oats,  rye,  and  barley,  2,639,798 ;  total,  13,689,176. 

We  add  a  table  of  shipments  of  wheat  from  Wisconsin  ports: 

Bushels. 

Milwaakie 4,005,333 

Racine 1,311^5 

Kenodia 1,219,538 

Sheboygan 292,573 

Ozaukee... 80,000 

Green  Bay 21,863 

ToUl 6,930,510 
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This  is  reducing  the  flour  shipped  to  bushels  of  wheat. 

Lumber. — The  lumber  trade  seems,  from  the  following 
table,  to  be  enormous ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Il- 
linois prairie  is  supplied  from  Chicago  with  all  its  building 
matenals  and  considerable  fencing  stuff*. 

Reeeijfts  qf  lumber,  fye.,  at  Chicago,  for  1854. 

Lumber,  pine .....ftet.  258,330,800 

Lumber,  oak feet.  178,3^4 

Lumber,  black  waluat 42i977 

Lath,  pine 4>teoes.  96^27,333 

Shingles,  pine No.  113,354,651 

Cedar  porta 450,086 

Stavei  and  heading • 1,397,695 

Timber .square  feet.  3*438,859 

Spokes No.  125,000 

The  following  table  is  the  most  important,  as  it  shows  the 
real  growth  of  the  place  for  eighteen  years : 

JmporU  and  Expcrit  qf  Chicago. 

Tear.  Imports.  Exports. 

1836 $335,903  90  $1,000  64 

1837 374,677  12  11,665  00 

1838 579,174  61  16,044  75 

1839 630,980  36  33^43  00 

1840 563,106  20  226,635  74 

1841 564,347  20  348,862  24 

1842 664,347  88  659,305  20 

1843 971,849  75  682,310  53 

1844 1,686,416  00  785,504  23 

1845 2,043,445  73  1,543.519  83 

1846 2,027,150  00  1,813,468  00 

1847 2,641,852  52  2,296,299  00 

1848 6,000,000  00  4,000.000  00 

1849 6,000,000  00  5,600.000  00 

1850 6,500,000  00  6,500,000  00 

1851 8,000,000  00  7,000,000  00 

1852 1 1,000.000  00  10,000,000  00 

1853 17,000,000  00  15,000,000  00 

1854 30,000,000  00  34»703,121  12 


TRADE  OF  PITTSBURG. 

We  extract  from  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  praying  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigatbn  of  the  Ohio  river,  either  in  the  manner 
heretofore  pursued,  or  by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams,  as  may 
seem  best  adapted  to  secure  a  continuous  and  permanent  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  trade 
of  the  port: 
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Average  nvmber  <^  orrvoaU  aud  dq^tures  at  this  port  omnuaMy* 

First  class  steamers 1,712 

Second-. do 3,634 

Keels,  barges,  fuid  flatboats 3,230 

8,576 

Estimated  amount  of  merchandise  arriving  and 
departing  from  this  port  in  steam  and  keelboats 

annually,  by  the  river tons 740,460 

Lumber tons 50,000 

Coal  in  barges  and  flats  departing tons 847,700 

Tons 1,638,160 

SteambocUs  built  and  registered  in  this  district  in  1854. 

Passenger  steamers,  51 tons •     11,004  44 

Freight  and  towboats,  19 tons 2,793  03 

Tons 13,797  47-95 

Carrying  capacity tons 25,000 

Cost $1,255,338 

(Consuming  per  24  hours  28,000  bushels  coal.) 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  8  boats 

built,  but  not  yet  registered,  amounting  to 

3,500  tons,  and  costing 300,000 

1,555,338 

Lumber  in  rafts  departing 1,225,000 

Amount  of  coal  shipped  from  here,  23,738,906 
bushels,  worth  when  sold 3,000,000 

Mcmufactured  here  and  sent  by  river* 

Iron  and  nails,  valued  at $7,500,000 

Castings 700,000 

Btoyes 300,000 

Springs  and  axles,  vices  and  spring  steel 566,000 

Snovels,  forks,  picks,  axes,  &c 390,000 

Locks,  latches,  scales,  &c 350,000 

Ironsafes 60,000 
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Steam  engines,  (exclusive  of  those  placed  in 

boats  here,)  sugar  and  cotton  mills,  &c $500,000 

"White  and  red  lead  and  litharge 640,000 

Cotton  yarns,  sheetings,  &c 949,000 

Glass— Flint $650,000 

Window 800,000 

Bottles,  vials,  &c 400,000 

2,050,000 

Wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  carriages,  &c. .  • .  350,000 

Ploughs  and  farming  implements 75,000 

Furniture 100,000 

Salt  in  barrels 80,000 

Soda  ash,  2,000  tons 130,000 

Ale,  porter,  beer,  and  malt 780,000 

Value  of  the  above,  shipped  by  the  river 450,000 
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Comparative  table  of  exports  and  reeeipU  of  eoUon  at  thitpart  at  the  end  of  Feftnwyi 
for  ttvenly-Jive  years: 


Great 

France. 

Oriental 

CoaAtwiae. 

Total. 

ReoeipU. 

Britain. 

ports. 

1830 

8,156 

2,707 

5,408 

17,391 

33,669 

53.6W 

1831 

12,801 

2,107 

1,479 

13,538 

29,925 

^'Si 

1832. 

7,264 

8,866 

3,081 

23,336 

42,647 

76,ao 

1833 

21,220 

8,993 

2,876 

9,406 

44,413 

79,900 

1834 

24,633 

5,794 

660 

11,430 

42,517 

79,613 

1835 

27,310 

14,483 

1,411 

35,968 

79,172 

"^'JS 

1836 

33,005 

13,020 

1,770 

35,269 

83,064 

^^'S 

1837 

49,630 

16,894 

1,126 

21,581 

89,631 

147,861 

1838 

48,796 

21,643 

3,574 

50,990 

125,003 

230,32 

1839 

41,199 

13,370 

1,050 

52,724 

108,343 

203,sa 

1840 

32,298 

18,507 

1,050 

26,946 

78,801 

247,680 

1841 

33,109 

6,586 

6,076 

65,257 

111,028 

2^^'S^ 

1842 

63,111 

18,651 

3,656 

38,267 

123,685 

^'?n 

1843 

115,587 

19,396 

3,999 

56,026 

195,008 

Sl^iJS 

1844 

32,758 

19,329 

1,199 

124,848 

178,134 

301,806 

1845 

75,575 

30,745 

18,688 

73,457 

198,475 

37^»Sl 

1846...   .. 

65,165 

24,930 

5,648 

42,739 

138,483 

314,896 

1847 

25,158 

14,738 

9,653 

38,598 

88,147 

255,948 

1848 

60,200 

39,855 

15,595 

44,740 

160,541 

310,676 

1849 

136,087 

31,421 

21,170 

84,282 

272,964 

407,185 

1850 

54,025 

24,221 

5,932 

57,715 

141,893 

272,878 

1851 

76,067 

35,574 

14,520 

50,776 

176,937 

343,711 

1852 

105,859 

48,381 

11,028 

70,221 

235,489 

3*^'1S 

1853 

141,616 

28,563 

11,086 

114,813 

296,078 

453,79J 

1854 

91,575 

39,396 

10,466 

80,463 

221,900 

^>!2 

1855 

83,987 

38,358 

6,454 

27,498 

156,297 

181,643 
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Mobile. — Comporctfve  tabU  ihowing  iht  itock  tf  cotton  at  thii  port,  together  with 
tke  ruUt  1^ freight  to  Liverpoid,  Havre,  and  A>to  York,  and  the  price  ^middUngt 
at  or  near  Ut  itf  March  in  the  following  years: 


Stock. 


Freight  to 
Liverpool. 


Freight  to 
Havre. 


Freight  to 
NewYork. 


Price  of  mid- 
dlings. 


1855. 
1854. 
1853. 
1852. 
1851. 
1850. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
1846. 
1845. 
1844. 
1843. 
1842. 


54,623 
165,449 
160,035 
143,521 
179,736 
136,031 
157,805 
174,307 
176,797 
177,024 
182,321 
124,800 
127,091 

99,552 


ll-32a}       d. 

ial3-16d. 

lM6a        d. 

|al3-32d. 

U-I6al       d 

9-32        d. 

17-32a  9-16d, 

ial7-32d 

13-16a—     d, 

7-16a—     d. 

Ial7-32d. 

—a  9-16d. 

13-16ai       d. 

|a  9-16d. 


13-16C. 


1} 

c. 

i 

c. 

27-32C. 

n 

c. 

2 

c. 

-i. 

-"  I 

-a  I 

SI 


13-16C. 
U  c. 
1?  c. 
13-16 


-16 
— all-16 
-«1 


7:a8 
8ia81 

-fall 
10  a— 
lOJa- 
6i«^ 
6ia6| 
91a9r 
— a6j 


8«— 
5  «5| 
72a8 


UviTED  Statbi. — Receipta  at  all  the  ports  to  latest  dates,  (March  1,)  and  for  balanee 
of  the  season,  with  total  crops  in  the  following  years: 


Receipts  to  date. 

Received  subsequently 

Total  crop. 

l854-'5 

1854 

1,603,438 
1,827,820 

1,102,207 

2,930,027 

1853 

2,452,379 

810,503 

3,262,882 

1852 

1,910,128 

1,104,901 

3,015,029 

1851 

1,692,506 

662,751 

2,355,257 

1850 

1,556,738 

539,968 

2,096,706 

1849 

1,845,541 

883,052 

2,728,593 

1848 

1,469,625 

878,209 

2,347,834 

1847 

1,328,463 

450,189 

1,778,652 

1846 

1,294,413 

806,124 

2,100,537 

1845 

1,627,906 

766,597 

2,394,503 

1844 

1,354,360 

676,049 

2,030,409 

1843 

1,720,397 

658,475 

2,378,872 

UviTBD  State  t.»-Cofflpara<t«e  vino  qf  the  foreign  exports  f^  cotton  at  the  latest  data 
(March  1)  in  the  following  years : 


1855. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1851. 

To  Great  Britain 

To  France 

793,612 
189,710 
138,232 

575,128 
181,038 
133,194 

954,917 
180,377 
173,067 

668,329 
254,512 
130,055 

550,555 
216,666 

Other  foreign  ports  . . . 

124,999 

Total... 

1,121,554 

414,471 

1,603,438 

889,360 

754,993 

1,827,820 

1,308,361 

810,512 

2,452,379 

1,052,896 

569,542 

1,910,128 

892,213 

Stock 

686,596 
1,  692,506 

Receipts 
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ITedUy  reeeteli  qfeolien  by  riwn,  rmirMil,  and  ir4g<m«»  at  fW>  pcHt/nm  Satm- 
her  1, 1854,  lo  Jlfordk  1,  1855. 


Ak. 


Big. 


War. 


R.R. 


Wagons, 


Total 


1854. 
B6pioiiibor  8  • 
15. 


October 


39. 
6. 

13. 

90. 

27. 
November  1 . 

10. 

17, 

S4. 

December  1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 


1855. 
January 


February 


March 


5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2. 

9. 
16. 


815 
759 
3,800 
3,425 
3,195 
4,776 
1,139 
2,551 
2,375 
4,682 
7,611 
8,744 
7,197 
6,345 
4,408 
4,563 
4,276 

7,100 
7,147 
7,260 
7,570 
7,539 
6,478 
5,269 
10,966 
12,131 


20 

28 

43 

556 

1,646 

1,748 

397 

60 


256 


Total 142,121 


340 
332 
165 
743 
1,004 
623 
690 
601 

889 
725 
2,158 
2,625 
906 
1,440 
1,297 
4,283 
3,093 


322 


79 

34 

57 

46 

36 

71 

124 

144 

100 

172 

369 

366 

629 

745 

676 

803 

616 


778 
807 
752 
742 
773 
791 
654 
772 


20 


6 
•18 
10 
51 
75 
67 
59 
13 

22 
60 
42 
52 
31 
96 
67 
30 
16 


26,402 


578 


11,802 


914 
831 
3,900 
4,031 
5,133 
6,595 
1,680 
2,745 
2,475 
5,200 
8,330 
9,285 
8,6» 
8,169 
5,774 
6,115 
5,506 

8,6T7 

8,710 

10,267 

10,999 

9,218 

8,783 

7,424 

15,933 

16,334 


739     181,642 


*  Six  balei  received  from  Texas,  added  to  wagon  receipts. 
CowtparaHve  number  qfvtsttU  in  pari. 


March  2. 

1855 

1854 

1853 

1852 

1851 

1850 

1849 

1848 

1647 

Ships  .•••••.•••••..•..••••.•••.•. 

39 

15 

9 

25 

11 

7 

22 

11 

3 

41 

14 

5 

20 
7 
6 

46 
8 
5 

31 
7 
5 

39 

10 

9 

15 

Barks 

13 

Brigs 

19 

Total 

63 
12 

43 
19 

36 
17 

60 
19 

33 

8 

59 
29 

43 
22 

58 
26 

47 

Of  which  Br 
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SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNFTBD  STATES. 

The  New  York  shipping  list  has  prepared  valuable  state- 
ments  and  tables  exhibiting  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  total  receipt  of  foreign  unrefined 
sugar  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  dl» 
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1854,  was  165,924  tons,  against  receipts  of  212,746  tons  in 
1853,  and  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  1854,  was 
150,855  tons,  against  200,610  tons  consumption  in  1853, 196,- 
558  tons  in  1852,  181,047  ions  in  1851,  and  143,015  in  1850, 
being  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  1854,  as  compared 
with  1853,  of  49,756  tons,  or  over  24  per  cent.,  while  the 
total  consumption  of  1854,  (assuming  the  stock  of  domestic 
1st  January  each  year  to  be  equal,)  was  385,298  tons,  against 
372,989  tons  in  1853,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  3J  per  cent. 

The  very  large  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  taken, 
is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  unprecedented  crop  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  449,324  hhds.  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  was 
ofiered,  the  yield  being  by  far  the  largest  ever  gathered  in  that 
State,  though  produced  from  a  smaller  number  of  plantations, 
some  growers  having  abandoned  the  culture  of  the  cane  and 
substituted  cotton,  the  returns  obtained  not  being  considered 
remunerative.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  for  some 
years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  9  a  10  per  cent.,  but  the  past 
years  it  has  only  been  a  little  over  8  per  cent.,  owing  to  the 
stagnation  that  has  pervaded  the  channels  of  trade,  and  the 
embarrassment  and  depression  that  has  existed  almost  through- 
out its  entire  course. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  molasses  the  past  year 
shows  a  considerable  diminution  when  compared  with  the 
quantity  so  produced  in  1853 ;  it  is  estimated  at  12,623  tons, 
or  50,000  hhds.,  53,000  yielding  500  lbs.  each,  and  3,000  of 
concentrated  600  lbs.  each,  against  66,500  hhds.  (14,977  tons) 
in  1853 ;  the  estimate  given  is  believed  to  be  rather  over  than 
under  the  actual  amount ;  this  falling  off  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  low  prices  that  have  ruled  for  raw  su^ar,  and 
the  high  rates  which  molasses  has  commanded,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  profits  and  production,  and  rendering  the  business  un- 
remunerative.  If  to  the  above  figures  we  now  add  the  yield 
of  the  maple  tree,  say  12,300  tons,  and  the  estimated  con- 
sumption of  California  and  Oregon,  4,700  tons,  would  give  a 
total  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  414,931  tons. 
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Report  made  by  a  special  board  detailed  by  the  War  Department, 

[See  De  Bow's  Review  for  July,  1854.] 

•*  The  board,  while  they  feel  the  immense  importance  ol 
the  task  imposed  on  them,  are  yet  more  conscious  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  problem  subodtted  to  their  considep* 
ation." 
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^'  They  fiad,  in  the  various  and  conflicting  theories  and  pro- 
jects put  forward  by  eminent  engineers ;  m  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  subject  itself;  in  the  want  of  analogy  to  any- 
thing heretofore  undertaken,  and  consequent  want  of  prece- 
dent; and  in  the  extreme  uncertainty  attending  analogous 
operations  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  great  cause  to  distrust 
any  opinion  they  may  form  themselves,  and  equal  cause  to 
distrust  the  projects  of  theorists  who  have  made  all  their  ob- 
servations and  facts  subservient  to  a  preconceived  opinion.'' — 
See  page  17. 

The  "  problem"  referred  to  in  the  first  extract  is  contained 
in  the  question  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  viz :  "  What  is  the 
proper  method  of  securing  a  depth  of  water  over  the  bar 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  commerce?"  The  "extreme  diffi- 
culty" must  exist  either  in  the  uncertainty  of  discovering  this 
"  proper  method" — ^in  other  words,  the  means  to  be  used— or, 
the  proper  method  having  been  discovered,  in  its  impracti- 
cability in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi. 

When  a  defect  of  any  kind  exists,  the  first  question  that 
arises  in  a  well  regulated  mind  is.  What  cause  has  produced 
it?     The  tiext.  Can  that  cause  be  removed,  and  how? 

The  defect  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  arises  firom  the 
quantity  of  alluvial  sediment,  or  mud,  that  has  accumulated 
at  the  mouths  of  the  passes.  What  then  has  caused  these 
shoals  or  bars  ?  The  cause  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  causes,  separate  and  distinct  from,  yet  connected  with  and 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  all  combining  to  produce  those 
bars.  The  first,  which  is  active,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
water  flowing  in  the  bed  of  a  river  of  movable  bottom,  car- 
ries seaward  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  over  which  it  runs, 
just  in  proportion  to  its  pressure,  volume,  and  velocity,  and 
the  lightness  of  the  material  lifted  firom  or  swept  along  the 
bed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  water  has  a  tendency  to  remove 
seaward  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  to  regulate  its  depth  just 
in  proportion  to  its  scouring  power.  The  others  may  be  said 
to  oe  counteracting  causes,  because  by  their  operation  they 
interfere  with  the  first,  and  so  check  its  action  as  to  form  those 
shoals,  or  bars,  where  they  are.  Those  causes  are,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  main  volume  of  the  water,  and  its  distribution 
through  innumerable  outlets,  the  too  aceBt  width,  and  the 
low  banks  of  the  passes  at  the  mouth,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  at  the  same  point.  Here  we  have 
one  acting  and  three  counteracting  causes,  all  of  which  com- 
bined produce  the  bars  where  they  are.  That  is,  the  three 
counteracting  causes  united  are  barely  sufficient  to  negative 
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the  effect  of  the  acting  one ;  the  natural  tendency  of  which, 
if  not  thus  checked,  would  be  to  remove  the  bars,  or  rather 
to  prevent  their  formation.  If,  therefore,  the  first  two  of  these 
three  counteracting  causes  could  be  considerably  modified,  if 
not  altogether  removed,  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  acting  one 
would  acouire  such  a  preponderance  over  the  only  remaining 
obstacle,  the  resistance  of  the  Gulf,  as  to  overcome  it  for  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and 
thus,  by  the  natural  exercise  of  its  concentrated  power  sweep 
before  it  into  the  deep  water  outside  the  soft  sediment  now 
almost  choking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  ? 

So  far,  then,  as  the  causes  that  produce  those  bars  are  con* 
cemed,  there  can  hardly  be  any  "difficulty"  in  the  problem. 

What  composes  the  bar?  Mud.  Where  did  it  come  from? 
The  upland  country.  What  brought  it  down  the  river?  The 
natural  power  of  the  current.  What  caused  it  to  accumulate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ?  The  diminution  of  the  natural 
power  of  the  current,  caused  by  the  waste  of  water  passing 
through  the  outlets,  and  the  too  great  width  of  the  channel, 
and  low  banks  at  the  mouth.  These  things  have  rendered  it 
unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Gulf  water,  or  carry 
its  sediment  farther  seaward.     This  cause  is  plain. 

Neither  is  it  "  difficult"  to  decide  as  to  the  means  of  remov- 
ing those  bars.  If  the  too  great  width  of  the  channel  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  water  through  the  outlets  and 
over  the  low  banks,  diminish  the  natural  power  of  the  current 
so  as  to  cause  the  accumulation  of  mud  tnere,  does  it  require 
any  argument  to  prove  that  the  closing  of  the  outlets,  with  a 
suitable  regulation  of  the  channel,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
gradual  removal  of  that  accumulation. 

When  rivers  of  moveable  bottom  possess  a  sufficient  q^uan- 
tity  of  water,  with  a  suitable  fall,  it  is  usual  to  resort  to  it  as 
the  agent  to  accomplish  the  desired  improvement;  and,  in 
every  instance,  the  obstructions  that  previously  existed  have 
been  removed  without  the  application  of  any  other  agency 
than  the  scouring  power  of  the  water  itself;  while  the  bed  of 
the  river  has  invariably  been  deepened  in  proportion  to  the 
contraction  of  the  channel,  or  concentration  of  the  water,  and 
consequent  increase  of  its  velocity.  The  confining  of  the 
water  of  a  river  to  one  channel  of  a  proper  width  and  direc- 
tion is  always  followed  by  an  increase  m  its  velocity,  while 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  bed  renders  that  velocity  still 
more  CTOctive. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  "  problem"  involved  in  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers,  it  is  one  that  has  been  solved  long  ago.    And 
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if  there  be  any  *^  extreme  difficulty"  connectecl  with  it,  it  can 
be  found  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  make  ••  all  their  ob- 
servations and  facts  subservient  to  a  preconceived  opinion." 

Instances  of  the  improvements  of  rivers  at  the  entrance  of 
harbors,  carried  out  successfully  on  these  principles,  are  nu- 
merous and  well  authenticated.  The  Wear,  m  JCngland, 
formerly  discharged  itself  into  the  North  sea,  over  a  shoal 
formed  partly  of  the  mud  of  the  river,  and  partly  of  the  sand 
and  shingle  washed  up  by  the  sea.  This  bar  was  caused  by 
the  too  great  expansion  and  defective  direction  of  the  river  at 
its  moutn,  which  destroyed  the  scouring  power  of  the  current. 
Since  the  channel  at  the  mouth  has  been  contracted,  and  the 
water  confined  to  a  proper  width  and  direction,  so  as  to  give 
it  increased  velocity,  the  current  has  cleared  out  a  channel  fcM* 
itself  over  the  bar,  so  as  to  allow  large  vessels  to  enter  the 
port  of  Sunderland,  situated  on  that  river. 

Outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  in  Scotland,  there  formerly 
existed  a  sand  bank,  so  formidable  as  not  to  allow  even  small 
crafts  to  pass  without  difficulty  and  danger.  It  was  nearly 
dry  at  low  water  and  was  caused  by  the  influence  of  easterly 
storms,  which  choked  up  the  embouchure  of  the  river  when 
in  a  low  state,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  and 
well  directed  out-going  current  But  art,  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciples here  laid  down,  of  contractmg  the  channel  of  the  river 
at  the  mouth,  concentrating  the  water,  and  thereby  increasing 
its  velocity,  has  removed  the  impediment  so  that  the  entrance, 
which  is  the  principal  feature  of  almost  every  harbor,  is  no 
longer  difficult  or  dangerous ;  while  the  port  within  is  safe 
and  commodious.  The  increased  population,  trade  and  ship- 
ping of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  under- 
taking by  the  beneficial  results  that  have  followed  it. 

Many  other  rivers  may  be  mentioned  that  have  been  im- 
proved in  the  same  way,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  This  mode  of  improvement  is  always 
attended  with  success,  because  it  removes  the  defect  by  first 
taking  away  the  cause;  consequently,  where  the  work  is  ju- 
diciously carried  out  the  defect  cannot  return.  The  greater 
size  of  tne  Mississippi  river  may  inqrease  the  necessary  amount 
of  work,  and  make  it  more  costly,  but  it  cannot  afiect  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  should  be  carried  out,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  universal  laws  of  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  dredging,  or  stirring  up  the  bottom, 
where  the  bed  of  a  river  is  composed  of  light  sand  or  alluvial 
mud,  never  can  be  permanently  successful,  because,  while  it 
removes  the  defect  for  a  time,  it  leaves  the  cause  sdll  inaction, 
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and  consequently  the  shoals  that  have  been  removed  are  sure 
to  be  replaced  by  fresh  deposits.  It  has  been  tried  without 
success  in  the  following  named  rivers :  Mersey  and  Thames 
in  England,  Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  Liffey  in  Ireland,  Elbe 
in  Germany,  Garonne  in  France,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  easily  named. 

The  observations  that  have  been  made  by  the  above  named 
special  board  on  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  southwest  pass  ought  toxjonvince  any  reasonable 
man  that  a  permanent  improvement  in  its  capacity  for  naviga- 
tion can  only  be  secured  by  works  operating  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  above  advocated ;  and  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  no  such  improvement  can  be  expected  from 
any  system  of  dredging  or  stirring  up  the  bottom. 

A  very  brief  examination,  based  upon  actual  calculation  and 
measurement,  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  to  un- 
dertake to  keep  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  snflSciently  open 
and  deep  to  answer  the  wants  of  its  rapidly  increasing  com- 
merce, by  means  of  dredging,  would  be  an  endless  as  well  as  a 
hopeless  task.  Assuming  the  average  quantity  of  water  pass- 
ing down  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  at  510,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  the  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  suspended 
in  the  water  to  be  1  in  3,000,  by  volume,  the  quantity  of  mud 
discharged  will  be  170  cubic  feet  per  second.  Taking  the 
weight  of  17  cubic  feet  to  be  equal  to  one  ton,  the  daily  dis- 
charge will  be  864,000  tons.  If  a  fleet  of  1,728  ships,  each 
freighted  with  500  tons  of  mud,  were  to  sail  down  the  river 
daily,  with  the  same  burden,  and  discharge  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  would  be  no  more  than  equivalent  to  the  average 
daily  operation  of  the  river.  A  well  constructed  dredge  of  16 
horse-power,  under  favorable  circumstances  will  raise  140  tons 
of  mua  per  hour,  including  discharging  the  lighters.  Accord- 
ing to  this  estimate  the  excavation  of  the  above  864,000  tons 
would  require  about  770  dredging  machines  per  day. 

How  insignificant  must  appear  the  performance  of  one  or 
two  of  these  dredging  machmes  compared  with  the  regular 
daily  operations  of  the  Mississippi,  and  how  ra|)idly  would  the 
excavated  holes  be  filled  up  agam  by  its  deposits. 

In  order  to  secure  for  the  Mississippi  such  an  enlargement 
of  its  navigable  capacity  as  would  be  really  desirable  and  per- 
manent, the  river  itself  must  be  made  the  agent,  and  a  suitable 
contraction  and  direction  of  the  channel  at  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  passes,  with  the  gradual  shutting  up  of  all  the  bayous 
and  outlets  that  now  serve  to  drain  off  and  exhaust  the 
volume  of  its  waters  fi*om  those  passes  must  be  the  means. 
6 
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ULITART  8TRBN6TH  IN  EDROPB. 

The  New  York  Daily  Times  of  the  9th  instant,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  statistics,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest 
at  the  present  time : 

Great  Britain. — ^As  the  usual  peace  establishment,  there 
are,  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  (the  regular  soldiers  of 
the  kingdom,)  in 

Great  Britain 37,845 

Ireland 7,915 

European  colonies 30,467 

America,  &c 19,839 

Africa 3,703 

123,763 

Pensioners 30,000 

Dockyards  men 8,000 

Yeomenry 13,441 

Militia  in  channel  islands 4,700 

56,141 

Grand  total 189,909 

This  is  apparently  a  large  force,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  lit- 
tle more  than  60,000  British  soldiers  are  actually  to  be  found 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  these  are  so  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  internal  peace  of  these  islands  that 
very  few  could  be  detached  from  them.  Therefore,  when  war 
was  inevitable,  means  were  taken  to  increase  the  army,  and 
put  it  upon  a  war  footing.  For  this  purpose,  the  militia  (which 
had  long'  been  shelved)  was  reimbodied,  and,  by  doing  duty 
in  the  place  of  the  regular  soldiery,  allowed  the  latter  to  be 
detached  on  foreign  service.  Parliament  also  consented  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  standing  army.  Troops  were  called  in 
from  colonial  duty.  Some  of  the  regiments  quartered  in  Ire- 
land have  been  removed,  and  the  defenses  of  that  country 
were  exclusively  entrusted  to  the  army  of  police,  which  over- 
runs it.  The  result  is  that  about  40,000  of  the  regular  army 
have  been  sent,  from  first  to  last,  to  the  Crimea,  (of  whom 
10,000  and  upwards  have  fallen  victims  to  war  and  sickness,) 
and,  while  England  has  very  greatly  diminished  the  strength 
of  her  interna]  defenses,  to  permit  this  great  draft  of  military 
to  be  made,  her  army  is  the  smallest,  for  her  population,  of  any 
country  in  Europe. 

France. — The  regular  peace  establishment  here  is  very 
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great,  with  enormoas  power  of  augmentation  by  means  of  con- 
scription.    It  may  be  estimated  thus : 

Infantry 301,224 

Cavalry 68,932 

Artillery 30,166 

Engineers,  &c 18,298 

Total .408,630- 

This  is  the  regular  peace  establishment.  A  great  portion, 
of  this  immense  force  is  quartered  in  Africa.  A  Targe  portion 
is  scattered  all  over  France  for  the  maintenance  of  "order.'^' 
Since  affairs  assumed  a  warlike  aspect,  Louis  Napoleon  has 
gradually  added  100,000  to  his  army.  It  is  expected  that  he- 
intends  asking  his  obsequious  senate  to  sanction  the  levy  of 
200,000  more  without  delay.  This  would  raise  his  military^ 
strength,  actually  available  for  service  in  the  field,  to  admit 
359,000  men  at  arms.  And  there  is  this  advantage  to  him^ 
that  two-thirds  of  the  conscripts  are  not  merely  the  raw  ma* 
terial  out  which  soldiers  are  to  oe  made.  The  ci-devant  National 
Guards  of  France  amounted  to  2,630,800  men,  all  in  good  dis- 
cipline, and  familiar  with  the  exercises  and  weapons  of  war- 
fare. The  bulk  of  the  additional  soldiers  would  be  drawn 
from  this  source.  It  would  be  very  easy,  if  he  pleased,  for 
Louis  Napoleon  to  augment  his  actual  fighting  men,  ready  to 
march  to  any  part  of  Europe,  from  350,000  to  500,000. 

Austria. — At  this  crisis,  Austria  has  arrayed  the  whole  of 
her  war  strength.  In  peace,  the  Austrian  army  is  378,552  in 
force.  In  war,  (besiaes  the  landwehr,  or  militia,)  which  is 
fully  adequate  for  internal  defence,)  it  is  nearly  double,  as  the 
following  estimate  shows : 

Infantry 484,240 

Cavalry 54,560 

ArtiUery 26,104 

Engineers,  &c 56,549 

Total 626,453 

Landwehr 200,000 

Out  of  these  800,000  soldiers,  fully  one-half  are  now  ready 
for  actual  war  service.  About  250,000  more  could  be  added, 
by  a  new  levy,  in  a  few  weeks.  These,  however,  would  not 
be  immediately  capable  of  manoeuvring  in  the  field  of  battle, 
although  the  elder  Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  march  his 
conscripts  directly  into  the  field. 

Prussia. — Of  all  the  military  powers  of  Europe  none  is 
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beUer  prepared  for  war  than  Proaaia.  Her  regulars  and  land- 
sturm  (the  last  liable  to  be  ordered  oa  fbreiga  service)  may 
thus  be  numbered : 

Mantry 265,530 

Cavalry 49.662 

Engineers,  &c 40,800 

-Artillery 23,400 

Total 222,416 

By  putting  on  the  screw — ^that  is,  by  ordering  a  war  levy- 
Prussia  could  immediately  incorporate  her  militia  and  her 
regulars,  thereby  raising  her  fighting  army  to  601,808  men, 
while  a  new  militia  could  readily  be  irabodied  for  the  internal 
service  and  defense  of  the  country. 

These  data,  which  are  sufficiently  close  for  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  will  allow  some  adequate  opinion  lo 
be  formed  of  the  actual  military  resources  of  the  European 
powers  now  actually  engaged  in  war,  or  hovering  upon  the 
verge  of  it.  England,  in  all  her  receipts,  except  the  ability 
to  raise  money,  is  the  worst  prepared  and  worst  provided  of 
all  the  great  nations.  Even  with  the  strong  support  of  France, 
so  essentially  a  military  nation,  she  can  scarcelv  hope  to  make 
way  against  the  enormous  numerical  force  of  the  Czar.  And 
if  Prussia  or  Austria,  or  both,  should  side  with  Nicholas,  the 
chances  of  success  are  tremendously  augmented  on  the  side 
of  Russia.* 


SiViNNAH  AND  CHARIESTOX. 
A  writer  in  the  Savannah  News  thus  refers  to  the  rivalry  of 
those  cities  for  western  trade :  "  The  action  of  the  citizens  of 
Hamburg,  as  subscribers  to  the  '  Savannah  river  valley  road,' 
at  a  recent  meeting,  developes  the  information  that  Savannah 
may  be  called  upon  to  contribute  in  a  de&^ree  toward  that  en- 
terprise. Without  discussing  the  point  whether  this  city  is  in 
condition  to  give  immediate  or  prospective  aid,  I  propose  to 
furnish  some  information,  which,  if  not  new,  will  at  least  re- 
freshen the  memory,  and,  I  hope,  present  that  enterprise  in  a 
favorable  light  to  this  community.  My  object  is  twofold — first 
and  immediate,  to  impress  upon  the  citizens  of  Savannah  the 
importance  of  the  road  to  their  interests.  Secondly,  and  more 
especially,  to  illustrate  the  true  policy,  both  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  in  reference  to  their  great  enterprises,  in  order  to 
attract  freely  and  firmly  the  trade  of  the  great  west. 

*The  Rimian  statistici  will  be  found  in  our  ImI  number. 
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*•  The  actual  or  suspected  partiality  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
to  their  own  sea-port,  Savannah,  in  the  eyes  of  tne  too  senitive 
Charlestonians,  had  some  time  since  determined  the  latter  td 
resume,  at  all  hazards,  a  work  proposed,  undertaken,  and 
abondoned  many  years  since.  Proposed,  because  experienced 
foresight  guided  in  wisdom  its  ultimate  necessity — ^undertaken^ 
for  its  brilliancy  of  concepli<m  invited  the  sympathetic  and 
patronizing  aid  of  a  large  class,  capable  of  its  execution ;  yet 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  interest  having  pre* 
sented  still  further  attractions,  with  the  greater  certainty  of 
attaining  the  result  contemplated,  and  at  an  earlier  period. 
Thus,  the  inherent  worth  ot  its  own  enterprise  became  ob- 
scured by  the  practical  energy  infused  into  the  work  of  its 
neigl^bor.  And  thus  the  great  west,  whose  vast  resources  and 
trade  were  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude,  was  attempted  to 
be  secured  by  Charleston,  over  the  conveniences  established 
by  a  distinct  or  rival  power,  and  for  alien  purposes. 

"  The  virtual  connexion  having  been  completed,  and  the  tap- 
ping of  that  fertile  region  having  produced  the  anticipated  ef- 
fect, Charleston  became  alarmed  because  a  fraction  only'ot 
western  trade  had  accidentally  turned  into  its  legitimate  chan- 
nel and  found  its  way  to  Savannah  by  the  route  opened  for  it. 
Some  three  years  ago,  and  at  an  opportune  moment,  she 
availed  herself  of  a  temporary  disarrangement  of  the  ma» 
chinery  of  the  Georgia  enterprise,  and  enhsted  the  sympathies 
of  her  people,  clainung  that  ner  large  expenditures  were  prov* 
ing  unavailable,  because  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Georgia 
State  road  to  acccommodate  her  trade  passing  over  it,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  for  her  position,  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  west,  that  she  have  an  independent  connexion 
through  the  borders  of  her  own  State  with  those  roads,  which 
she  had  identified  herself  with,  and  which  were  on  the  eve  of 
completion.  The  plea  was  successful.  The  city  and  State, 
and  circles  beyond  the  State,  through  which  the  new  route 
would  pass,  all  became  interested,  and  in  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time  a  company  weis  organized,  the  route  surveyed, 
located  and  contracted  for  over  its  whole  distance.  The  city, 
State  and  vicinity  are  pledged  for  its  completion,  which  at  tins 
moment  seems  to  be  a  question  of  time,  only  selecting  Ander- 
son in  South  Carolina  as  the  starting  point.  Charleston  is 
now  pushing  the  road  westward,  leaving  the  State  at  or  near 
the  Rabun  Gap  in  Georgia,  under  the  name  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
railroad.  She  passes  into  North  Carolina,  where  she  will  be 
met  by  an  extension  from  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  or  some 
other  point  on  the  east  Tennessee  or  Georgia  railroad,  the  com- 
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pletion  of  which  places  her  in  direct  communication  with 
Nashville  and  Memphis,  via  Chattanooga,  the  terminus  of  the 
Georgia  projection,  on  the  Tennessee  rivef  in  the  Slate  of  Ten- 
nessee. As  remarked,  this  road  is  contracted  lor  entirely 
from  Knoxville  to  Anderson,  a  distance  of  190  miles,  to  be 
completed  in  less  than  three  years,  at  an  agreed  price  of 
$7,500,000— the  State  of  South  Carolina  subscribing  82,000,- 
000,  Charleston  $500,000,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
$1,250,000,  and  the  contracting  parties  receiving  the  bonds  of 
the  company  in  payment  for  $3,750,000. 

**  Charleston  is  at  present  connected  with  Anderson  by  the 
Greenville  and  Columbia  road,  via  Columbia,  a  distance  of 
257  miles.  This  connexion  is  circuitous  and  not  reliable. 
It  is  proposed  to  run  a  line  direct  from  Anderson  and  Aiken  on 
the  South  Carolina  railroad,  which  will  be  28  miles  shorter 
than  via  Columbia,  and  will  pass  through  a  section  of  country 
of  valuable  local  importance,  the  trade  of  which,  in  part  only, 
is  now  direct  to  Charleston. 

"  Aikin,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  map  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  at  a  bend  ol'  the  South  Carolina  road,  and  17  miles 
from  Hamburg.  Its  position  on  the  map  appears  highly  favor- 
able for  a  direct  connexion  with  Anderson.  This  favorable 
appearance  has  made  the  proposition  of  the  Blue  Ridge  road 
to  connect  there  seem  reasonable,  since  they  build  their  road 
avowedly  for  the  good  of  their  own  State.  The  real  object, 
however,  is  to  avoid  Hamburg  and  Augusta,  for  they  argue 
among  tliemselves — if  we  touch  at  Augusta,  all  of  our  ex- 
penditures will  tend  as  much  to  the  promotion  of  Savannah 
mterest  as  to  the  interest  Charleston,  the  actual  distance  to 
Savannah  being  less  than  to  Charleston  from  Knoxville  or 
Anderson.  To  build  this  link,  they  rely  mainly  upon  the  local 
subscription  along  the  road,  assurances  having  been  given  that 
Anderson  would  connect  herself  with  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
oad,  providing  she  was  made  the  starling  point  for  the  west. 

"Fortunately  foi  the  interests  of  Savannah,  and  for  other 
opposing  interests  to  Charleston,  Hamburg  has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  matter.  A  route  diverging  by  her  door,  and  connecting 
at  Aikin,  would  take  from  her  its  most  valuable  trade.  She 
has  already  been  a  great  sufferer  by  the  Greenville  road  to 
Columbia,  and  has  some  time  since  calculated  the  effect  upon 
her  of  a  direct  connexion  between  Anderson  and  Aikin.  She 
is,  and  has  been,  diligent  in  the  exertion  to  counteract  the 
scheme — even  so  far  as  to  make  the  Blue  Ridge  enterprise 
of  value  to  her,  by  restoring  the  lost  trade  passing  to  Colum- 
bia* 
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"Her  plans  are  simple,  feasible,  and  promise  success;  yet 
she  is  incompetent  to  accomplish  the  work  alone. 

**  She  seeks  the  direct  connexion  with  Anderson.  She  has 
obtained  a  favorable  charter  from  the  State,  under  thfe  name 
of  the  *  Savannah  River  Valley  Railroad  Company;'  has 
had  the  route  surveyed,  and  the  engineer,  F.  C.  Arms,  esq., 
has  reported  upon  the  survey,  its  distance  by  measurement, 
and  its  cost  by  estimate.  The  route  is  favorable,  its  distance 
ninety-two  mfles,  and  its  cost,  with  outfit,  $1,800,000.  Sub- 
scription lists  have  been  opened  along  the  line,  and  private 
sums  to  over  $600,000  are  pledged.  State  aid  has  been 
invoked,  and  $250,000  received  from  it  as  subscription.  It  is 
supposed  150,000  private  subscriptions  will  yet  be  received, 
making  $1,000,000  secure  to  the  link,  and  leaving  $800,000  to 
be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

**  The  city  of  Augusta,  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
connexion  with  Hamburg — virtually  the  same  as  if  with  her- 
self^— ^has  promised  a  liberal  subscription,  and  it  is  believed 
$500,000  will  be  conditionally  tendered  it.  Those  conditions, 
of  a  nature  to  suit  Augusta,  must  prove  equally  so  for  Savannah ; 
since  whatever  property  that  city  enjoys  our  own  must  be  pro- 
portionally enhanced.  There  will  still  remain  some  $300,000 
to  be  furnished.  Hamburg  looks  to  Savannah  for  a  portion  of 
of  this.  She  also  hopes  for  aid  from  Charleston — but  to 
Savannah  most  earnestly ;  since  Savannah,  by  the  completion 
of  the  valley  road,  will  be  benefitted  to  the  extent  that  Char- 
leston suffers;  and  Charleston,  having  already  a  connexion  via 
Columbia,  will  prove  indifferent  to  a  subscription,  particularly 
if  opposite  to  her  interests.  Hamburg  thus  proposes,  indirectly, 
an  alliance  with  Savannah,  and  of  the  most  intimate  character. 
She  has  influence,  capital  and  trade.  These  influences  will  be 
tendered  to  Savannah,  for  the  reason  that  Savannah,  by  giving 
aid  to  the  enterprise,  becomes  identified  with  Hamburg  in  inte- 
rest, as  by  nature  she  has  undoubtedly  been. 

"I  propose  in  another  communication  to  point  out  advantages 
Savannah  will  enjoy  by  the  completion  of  this  route — the 
nature  of  the  trade  that  will  pass  over  it ;  also  the  impossi- 
bility that  the  Blue  Ridge  can  ever  prove  a  rival  for  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  that  portion  of  the  west — a  trade  most  desirable 
for  the  south,  and  which  the  projection  of  the  Georgia  enter- 
prises was  intended  to  command.  Chatham.  " 
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DllCUfSlOX  or  TRB  P&CiriC  KAlLftOAD. 

Third  JDAT.^Tho  convention  met  at  noon.  The  roll  was  callod,  and  a  pnjar 
offered  by^the  Rev.  H.  N.  McTyeire,  of  New  Orleans. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  journal  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Lumsden,  of  Louisiana,  moved  that  the  list  of  vice  presidenti  be  cal]ad» 
and  that  those  who  were  present  take  their  seats  on  the  sta^. 

Mr.  Lathrop,  of  Louisiana,  stated  that  there  were  vacancies  in  the  list^  and 
moved  that  thev  be  filled  by  the  delegations  of  the  States  unrepresented  in  the 
list.  Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols,  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Hewitt,  or  Virginia,  Major 
J.  Cannon,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  N.  D.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi,  were  there* 
upon  added  to  the  list. 

A  letter  was  read  to  the  convention  from  Mr.  Richard  Madden,  oi  New  Or- 
leans, in  refsrence  to  a  line  of  steamers  between  New  Orleans  and  Europe,  and 
favoring  Gal  way,  Ireland,  as  the  proper  point  of  communication.  The  letter 
was  laid  on  the  table  subject  to  call. 

Hon.  John  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  reported 
&vombly  upon  various  resolutions  that  had  been  referred  to  the  committee, 
which  have  already  been  published.  The  report  was  laid  on  the  table  sulgeet  to 
call. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lumsden,  it  was  ordered  that  the  resolutions  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  convention. 

Capt.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Pacific 
railroad,  rose  to  present  his  report.  At  the  desire  of  the  convention  he  went 
upon  the  stage  and  said  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  niecial  committee,  to  which  wasreferrtd 
the  consideration  of  the  proposed  project  tor  the  construction  of  a  southern  Pa- 
cific railroad,  to  report  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  conclusions,  without 
argument,  to  whicn  this  committee  has  arrived  *,  and  wnich  resolutions  the  coni* 
mittee  recommend  this  convention  to  adopt : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  from 
proper  points  on  the  Mississippi  river,  within  the  slave-holding  States  of  the 
Union,  is  not  only  important  to  those  States,  but  indispensable  to  their  welian 
and  prosperity,  and  even  to  their  continued  existence  as  equal  and  independent 
members  of  the  coniederacy. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
such  a  road,  by  grants  of  land  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  the 
the  case,  and  Sy  contracting  with  the  company  engaging  to  build  such  road  for 
the  carriajre  thereon,  during  a  term  of  years,  of  the  maus,  troops,  and  mnnitioos 
of  war,  of  the  United  States,  and  by  every  other  constitutional  means  in  its 
power. 

3.  That  such  southern  Pacific  railroad  ought  to  be  built  upon  the  route  indi- 
cated by  the  southern  and  southwestern  commereial  convention,  which  met  at 
Charleston,  in  April  last,  that  beinz  upon  the  most  direct  line  of  communicatioii 
between  the  ports  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  Indies  and  of  China. 

4.  That  such  road  oueht  not  to  belong  to  the  general  government,  nor  to  for- 
eign capitalists  or  specuTators,  but  should  be  built  by  a  corporation  chartered  by  a 
southern  State,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  southern  capital;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  convention,  all  of  the  southern  States  that  can  constitutionally 
and  properly  do  so,  should  ^ye  aid  and  encouragement  to  this  great  enterpriM, 
by  becomiiur  stockholders  of  the  company  to  be  created. 

5.  That  uiis  convention  approve  and  adopt  the  views  and  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  memoir  of  the  committee  of  the  Charleston  convention,  on  the  subject  of 
the  southern  Pacific  railroad,  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  several  slave- 
holding  States,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  second  of  the  present  resolu- 
tions. 

6.  That  this  convention  approves  of  the  general  features  of  the  plan  for  the 
construction  of  a  southern  Pacific  railroad,  adopted  by  the  convention  at  Charles- 
ton, and  commends  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  several  southern 
States,  and  recommends  that  immediate  application  be  made  to  the  legislatoie 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  such  a  charter  as  is  understood  by  that  plan  and 
the  resolutions  on  that  subject,  of  the  said  convention. 


7.  That  this  eoiiv«iiiion  appiOTei  in  the  main  of  tlia  draft  of  a  ofaartor  for  tk» 
fioathem  Pacific  Railroad  Gompany,  as  prepared  by  Uie  committee  of  tfaa 
Cbarlectoa  conTention ;  and  that  a  coaunittee  of  five  memben  of  this  convention 
be  now  appointed  by  the  President,  whoie  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  said 
charter,  and  after  making  sudi  changes  and  amendments  therein  as  to  Uiem  may 
seem  neoeanry  and  proper,  to  present  the  same  to  the  leffislatore  of  Looisiana* 
now  in  session,  and  uree  its  passage  by  that  body ;  and  this  convention  most 
lespeelfUUy  and  eamesUy  requests  that  legislature  to  enact  the  same,  with  saeh 
modifications  as  to  it  in  its  wisdom  may  seem  fit. 

Ci^itain  Pike  then  proceeded  to  address  the  conTcntion,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Prbiidbitt  :  I  feel  greatly  embarrasMd  in  arising  to  address  this  conven- 
tion in  regard  to  this  project,  and  the  kindred  subjects  which  properly  engage  its 
attention.  The  flattering  encomiums  which  the  too  mat  kindness  of  my  fi'iends 
has  bestowed  upon  me  t&ough  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  and  the  still  more 
flattering  and  less  deserved  eulogy  of  the  president  of  this  convention,  painfully 
impress  upon  me  that,  if  the  public  expectation  is  in  any  degree  proportioned  to 
those  heraldings,  their  expectation  cannot  fail  to  be  disappointed. 

I  also  feel  that  the  State  from  which  I  come  ffives  to  my  position  no  such  weight 
as  that  I  ought  to  be  selected  to  bear  the  buroen  of  this  project.  I  do  not  come 
here  in  the  name  or  as  the  representative  of  capital,  of  political  power,  or  of  com- 
mercial influence.  I  am  the  representative  of  a  State  that  can  give  to  this  con- 
vention and  the  south  nothing  but  her  good  wishes  and  her  most  earnest  prayers  ; 
and  these  she  fives,  sir,  with  all  her  heart. 

Moreover,  sir,  I  am  admonished  by  the  presence  of  those  new  delegates  to  this 
convention,  so  beautifully  addressed  to  you, 

**  Whose  eyes  do  brighten  like  the  star  that  shook 
Between  the  palms  of  Paradise," 
that,  while  their  smiles  are  the  highest  incentive  to  patriotic  endeavor,  and  the 
most  glorious  reward  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  us  for  our  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  oar  coantry,  the  array  of  beauty  intimidates  as  much  as  it  encourages  the 
speaker. 

I  abandon  the  attempt,'sir,  to  rival  or^compete  with  you.  As  the  heart  of  woman 
is  always  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  country,  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay 
them  is  to  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  the  great  cause  in  which  this  convention 
is  engaged,  and  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  that  are 
before  Uiis  body  for  its  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  commercial  convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. It  was  a  small  beginning.  A  few  delegates  from  a  few  States  again  met 
in  the  city  of  Memphis,  f  was  not  present  at  either  of  these.  At  the  late  conven- 
tion of  the  cit^  of  Charleston,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  in  attendance.  Of  that 
convention  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak.  Of  it,  sir,  I  can  say  that  never  did  a 
more  patriotic  body  assemble  there  or  elsewhere  to  deliberate  upon  the  prospects 
of  this  nation. 

But  owing  to  the  pressure  of  sickness  and  commercial  distress,  this  convention 
bu  not  received  that  generous  welcome  to  this  city  which  it  expected  and  had  a 
right  to  expect ;  coming  here,  as  it  does,  to  consult  for  the  good  of  our  common 
country. 

Sir,  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  leading  journals  of  this  city  that  this  will  bo  the 
last  meeting  of  this  convention.  Then,  sir,  it  behooves  us  to  look  about  and  see 
whether  this  be  true  or  not ;  and  if  true,  what  steps  are  proper  to  be  taken  bT 
this  convention  to  prevent  this  inglorious  termination  to  our  labers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  who  say  that  the  deliberations  of  the  southern  conventions  have  been 
attended  with  no  result,  it  seems  to  me,  forget  that  it  takes  more  than  the  life- 
time of  a  man  for  an  oak  to  grow  from  an  acorn.  And  he  who  imagines  that 
great  results  can  be  suddenly  achieved,  forgets  the  plan  upon  which  Providence 
governs  and  controls  the  world.  The  accomplishment  of  great  results  requires  a 
great  lapse  of  time.  This  convention  mast  expect  to  pmnt  the  seed  and  leave 
Ood  in  nis  own  good  time  to  cause  that  seed  to  grow.  Our  business  is  to  plant  it. 
Let  those  reap  who  may  come  afler  us.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  ordinary  error 
that  legislation  shapes  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Those  gcnt]emen  who  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  a  country  vainly  imagine  that  it  is  their  action  that  is 
to  control  the  community  for  which  they  legislate.  Legislation  is  only  the  result 
of  public  opinion.    It  is  the  crystilization  of  public  opinion  in  a  visible  shape 
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Law  exists  always  in  the  bosom  of  tho  public  before  it  maniftsts  itself  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country.  The  gfreat  influences  that  operate  upon  a  countiy  do  not 
begin  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  they  begin  with  the  child  at  the  knees  of  its 
mother.  The  seed  planted  there  germinates  and  expauds  into  the  future  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  man.  Those  influences,  that  shape  the  destiny  of  the  got- 
ernment,  are  growing  up  in  the  breast  of  the  child.  The  slightest  word  uttered 
in  these  early  years  may  have  more  influence  upon  the  country  and  the  world  than 
all  the  legislation  of  a  century.  All  that  can  be  expected  from  a  body  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  should  deliberate  carefully  as  to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  ad- 
Tanco  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  lay  its  plans  and  conclusions  before  the 
legislatures  of  the  States,  and  of  the  Union,  so  as  best  to  commend  them  to  their 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  too  much  prominence  has  been  given  to  me  in  regard  to  mj 
connexion  with  the  Charleston  convention.  I  have  felt  that  my  name  has  been 
too  oflen  mentioned  in  the  ears  of  the  country.  I  could  not  presume  to  surest 
to  this  convention  the  course  which  it  ought  to  pursue,  and  the  measures  which  it 
ought  to  recommend.  But  I  have  drawn  up  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  are 
embodied  my  own  views  of  what  are  tho  duties  of  this  convention  in  regard  to  the 
subjects  engaging  its  attention,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  : 

1.  That  tho  resolute  determination  of  every  non-slaveholding  State  in  the 
Union,  without  a  single  exception,  not  to  comply  with  its  constitutional  obliga- 
tions to  the  slaveholding  States,  and  tho  utter  want  of  fraternal  spirit  exhibited 
by  them  in  the  legislation  of  twenty  years,  not  only  fully  warrants  a  union  of  the 
southern  States,  within  the  Constitution,  for  the  protection  of  their  just  rights  and 
the  preservation  of  their  independence,  equally  threatened  by  dissensions  within 
and  assaults  from  without,  but  makes  such  union  an  inexorable  necessity,  and  one 
of  the  very  terms  of  their  existence. 

2.  That  such  a  union  can  be  effected  only  by  means  of  conventions  of  delegates 
from  the  several  southern  States,  meeting  periodically,  deliberating  upon  all  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  public  welfare,  suggesting  to  the  legislative  authorities  of 
their  States  such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  their  condition  de- 
mand, and  making  known  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  just  demands 
of  the  States  for  which  they  are  authorized  to  speak. 

3.  That  the  government  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  southern  States,  is  not  a  supe- 
rior by  divine  right  or  any  other  right,  to  be  approached  only  on  bended  knees, 
and  in  the  humble  accents  of  petition  and  entreaty,  but  it  is  a  government  of  the 
States,  created  by  and  for  the  States,  and  of  which  each  has  a  right  to  require 
and  demand  such  legislation  as  shall  give  to  all  the  rights  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  a  fair  and  equal  share  of  the  benefits  of  such  government,  and  of  the  moneys 
raised  by  burdens  imposed  upon  all  the  States  alike,  and  any  State  which  b^ 
and  implores  for  that  which  it  is  its  right  and  duty  to  demand  deserves,  as  it  will 
receive,  insult  and  contumely  only. 

4.  That  the  southern  States  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  do,  through  their  con- 
Tention,  demand,  the  expenditure  within  their  limits  of  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States.  They  demand,  too,  as  their  right,  that  their  ports 
and  harbors  shall  be  fortified,  and  the  approaches  thereto  made  safe  by  light- 
houses and  charts  based  upon  accurate  surveys ;  that  the  navigation  of  their  riven 
shall  be  improved  ;  that  the  public  lands  within  their  limits  shall  aid  in  buildiitf 
the  iron  roads  by  which  their  value  is  to  be  infinitely  increased  ;  that  they  shall 
share  equally  in  tiie  benefits  of  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States ;  that  the 
territory  won  by  the  common  blood  or  purchased  by  the  common  treasure  of  the 
north  and  the  south  shall  hereafter  be  the  common  property  of  both  ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  general  government  is  concerned,  it  shall  hereafter 
consider  itself  as  a  trustee,  holding  a  tund,  both  of  capital  and  power,  belonging 
jointly  to  the  north  and  south,  to  administer  which  honestly,  fairly,  and  equally 
is  its  highest  duty  and  most  sacred  obligation. 

5.  That  self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of  human  nature,  it  is  the  doty  of 
the  southern  States  firmly  to  unite  among  themselves,  forgetting  all  partisan  dif- 
ferences and  the  insanities  of  all  former  contests  by  which  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore divided ;  that  they  ought  to  encourage  manufactures,  cease  to  be  mere  de- 
pendent tributaries  of  the  northern  States,  educate  their  children  at  home,  develop 
their  own  resources  by  a  liberal  and  generous  use  of  their  capital,  and  sp^^^T 
open  for  themselves  a  direct  conmiuni cation  with  the  Pacific  and  the  principal 
ports  of  Europe. 
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6.  That  this  convention  will  now  proceed  to  set  forth  such  measnres  u  the 
southern  States  have  the  right  to  demand,  and  do  demand,  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  asking  for  and  recommending  nothing  more ;  and  will  also  proceed 
to  sugffest  to  the  legislatures  of  the  southern  States  such  legislation  as  in  its  opin- 
ion will  tend  to  create  and  perpetuate  union  and  harmony  among  those  States, 
and  secure  their  individual  and  collective  prosperity  and  independence. 

7.  That  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  south,  and  to  sive  her  at  least  her  fair  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  it  is  in  the  power  of  tl)e  south  herself  to  do  witli  her  own  resources, 
even  if  the  aid  which  she  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  eeneral  goveniment  should 
be  entirely  denied  to  her ;  and  a  decent  and  manly  self-respect  requires  that  she 
should  proceed  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  without  further  beBiegins  the  doors 
of  Congress  and  the  White  House  with  petitions  and  supplications,  a  humiliation 
not  atoned  for  by  even  the  poor  merit  of  success. 

6.  That  this  convention,  not  discouraged  by  the  unpropitious  circumstances 
which  have  attended  its  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  will  aajoum,  when  it  does  ad- 
journ, to  meet  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  first  Monday  of next,  at 

which  meeting  it  earnestly  invites  all  the  southern  States  and  cities  to  be  nu- 
meronsly  represented,  in  order  that  they  may  there  counsel  together  in  regard  to 
the  common  welfare  and  tlie  common  honor  uf  the  south. 

9.  That  this  convention,  and  the  States  which  it  represents,  so  far  from  favor- 
ing disunion  or  secession,  will  never  consent  to  relieve  the  northern  States  and 
people  from  a  single  obligation  or  the  performance  of  the  lightest  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  but  franaly  demanding  their 
rights,  they  will  prepare  manfully  to  maintain  them ;  to  that  end  strenusly  en- 
deavoring to  make  themselves  vmfed,  prosperous,  and  independent,  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  with  the  same  institutions  they  must  partake  of 
the  same  fortune  and  share  in  the  same  common  destiny ;  and  in  this  great  work 
they  will  not  cease  to  remember  that 

**  Justice  is  mightier  than  ships, 
Right,  than  the  cannon's  brazen  lips, 
And  Truth,  averting  dark  eclipse. 
Makes  nations  prosperous. 

These,  Mr.  President,  embody  my  own  views  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  this 
convention.  Why,  sir,  there  were  but  fifly-six  men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  when  this  convention  lias  been  least  numerously  attended 
there  have  been  more  of  us  present  than  there  were  in  that  body.  We  may  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  on  the  south  and  west.  We  mav  say  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  destiny  of  this  country  rests  in  our  own  hands.  If  we  give  up  this 
southern  convention  how  is  it  to  he  renewed  again?  When  this  is  abandoned 
who  will  advocate  any  organization  at  all?  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  con- 
vention to  defend  itself  against  open  attacks  from  abroad  and  insidious  sneers  at 
home.  There  was  sent  me  during  last  summer  two  numbers  of  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat,  containing  articles  on  the  disunion  convention,  and  its  plan  for  the 
lOQihern  Pacific  railroad.  The  author,  I  was  credibly  informed,  is  a  gentleman 
once  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  need  not 
say,  when  I  name  him,  or  when  I  speak  of  his  thirty  years'  service  in  the  Senate, 
by  what  knightly  courtesy,  by  what  a  rare  and  admirable  amenity  tliese  articles 
are  distinguished.  I  neecf  not  say  that  the  writer  never  descends  to  personalities, 
nor  indulges  in  invective  or  abuse,  but  ever  preserves  the  tone  of  a  man  of  good 
breeding  and  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  say  that  while  time  has  whitened  his 
locks  it  nas  soflened  the  tone  of  his  feelings  until  he  no  longer  entertains  animosi- 
ties, or  forms  uncharitable  opinions  on  judgments  of  other  men.  He  denounces 
this  convention  as  a  disunion  convention,  and  its  plan  for  the  construction  of  a 
southern  Pacific  railroad  as  a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

I  will  not  insult  this  convention  by  reading  it  all.  It  is  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  southern  convention,  as  a  body  organized  for  disunion  and  secession.  It  is 
unworthy  the  attention  of  any  one.  Its  author  even  descends  so  fiir  as  to  apply  a 
nick-name  to  the  author  of  the  memoir  upon  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  road,  and 
thus  brands  himself  in  the  estimation  of^all  decent  men  as  one  whom  Tacitus 
characterizes  as  homines  stercore  nati  lutoque  eompositi.  I  am  ready  to  say  in 
behalf  of  the  convention  at  Charleston,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  which 
it  assembled,  that  never  was  there  a  more   patriotic  body  assembled.     I  told 
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them  I  did  not  beliare  I  anterUined  a  rin^le  political  principle  that  was  not  directly 
opposed  to  their  own,  and  vet  they  littened  to  me  with  patience  and  indulgenee 
when  I  profeaed  a  wann  devotion  to  the  maxim  I  had  Umg  before  learned  to  be- 
lieve, that  men  are  ever  better  than  they  leem  to  be,  and  Uiat  if  we  jndgre  othen 
as  we  iudge  ouraelvei  we  would  form  a  more  charitable  opinion  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  forming.  As  ie  costomary  on  such  occasions,  when  the  stars  and 
stri|MS  sarroond  the  speaker,  and  the  form  of  the  father  of  his  ooontiy  seems  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  meeting^,  freouent  references  were  made  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  such  allunon  that 
Wtts  not  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applaose.  There  was  not  a  sin|^ 
word  uttered  that  tended  towaids  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  plan  approved  by  your  committee. 
Mv  convictions  are  that  such  a  company  can  be  formed  and  the  stock  taken.  If 
one  half  of  the  stock  is  taken  in  the  south,  the  other  half  will  be  taken  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  And  my  opinion  is  that  when  a  company  is  formed,  a  con- 
tract can  be  made  with  the  United  States  to  carry  the  mail,  munitions  of  war  and 
troops  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  years,  and  payment  made  in  adranoe  in 
bonas  of  the  United  States.  This  may  be  chimerical.  It  may  be  chimerical  to 
attempt  to  carry  on  any  great  work  in  the  south  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  the  &ult  of  the 
southern  States  and  the  southern  people.  It  is  time  that  we  should  look  about 
US,  and  see  in  what  relation  we  stand  to  the  north.  From  the  rattle  with  which 
the  nurse  tickles  the  ear  of  the  child  bom  in  the  south  to  the  shroud  that  coven 
the  cold  form  of  the  dead,  every  tfaingr  comes  to  us  from  the  north.  We  rise  fiom 
between  sheets  made  in  northern  looms,  and  pillows  of  northern  feathen,  to  wash 
in  basins  made  in  the  north,  dry  our  beards  on  northern  towels,  and  dress  oaradves 
in  garments  woven  in  northern  looms ;  we  eat  from  northern  plates  and  diriies ; 
our  rooms  are  twept  with  northern  brooms,  our  gardens  dug  with  northern  spades, 
and  our  bread  kneaded  in  trays  or  dishes  of  northern  wood  or  tin  ;  and  the  very 
wood  which  foods  our  fires  is  cut  with  northern  axes,  helved  with  hickory  hrougm 
from  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

And  so  we  gu  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  We  hardly  put  any  thing  «a 
or  in  ourselves  that  does  not  come  from  the  north.  It  is  high  time  these  things 
were  changed.  It  is  high  time  that  our  planters  should  be  tauffht  to  know  that 
no  country  can  produce  alone,  and  manufacture  nothing,  and  still  prosper.  Why 
cazmot  three  or  four  planters  manafacture  their  own  shoes  for  their  servants,  their 
own  coarse  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  let  our  northern  neighbors  do  it?  Legislation 
will  not  correct  this  etil  It  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  ir  defining  crime  and 
affixing  punishments  for  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  other  matters  which  con- 
cern the  body  politic  alone,  and  the  soul  politic  not  at  all.  How  much,  sir,  has 
legislation  done  to  teach  the  south  to  be  independent,  self  dependent  and  self  re- 
liant? Little  or  nothing.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  commercial  conven- 
tion can  produce  any  useful  result  when  committees  appointed  by  it  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  subjects  committed  to  them,  after  adjournment,  and  make  no  efforts  to 
procure  the  necessary  information  on  which  to  make  a  report  to  the  next  sitting  of 
the  convention.  I  hope  that  committees  will  be  aopointed  at  this  session  that  will 
work  during  the  recess,  and  be  prepared  to  make  rail  reports  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  convention.  But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  disunion.  I  never  ex- 
pected, when  I  went  to  Charleston,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  convention,  that  I 
should  have  to  defend  myself  against  the  accusation  that  I  went  too  far  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  tho  States.  The  first  charges  against  me  there,  prefoired 
D^  a  distinguished  jurist  fVom  Georgia,  was  that  7  went  too  far  in  vindicating  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  thought  that  the 
attempt  to  fraternize  the  southern  States,  and  induce  them  to  unite  and  form  an 
alliance  among  themselves,  for  their  mutual  defence  and  common  welfare,  was  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  I  found  the  supposed  secessionists  of  the  south- 
oast  to  be  stricter  constructionists  of  the  rights  of  the  States  than  I,  latitudinarian 
as  I  was.  The  Constitution  provides  that  no  State  shall  form  any  treaty  or  alliance 
with  any  other  State.  But  this  applies  to  no  such  alliances  as  this  plan  proposes. 
We  have  a  right  to  form  such  an  alliance  to  promote  the  common  weal.  It  is  not 
political  in  its  character,  and  docs  not  violate  the  Constitution.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
great  truth  that  power  is  alwaysgliding  from  the  man^  to  the  few.  But,  sir,  there 
18  another  tiling  equally  true.  That,  where  two  sections  of  country  exist,  having 
antagonistic  interests,  that  portion  in  the  minority  will  gradually  wcome  leas  and 
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loM  powvrfbl  unleM  it  nndeiBtandi  its  own  rigiiti  and  is  eTer  TigUani  to  daftod 


We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  world  are  against  our 
foathern  institaUons,  and  that  all  the  world  is  prepared  to  war  against  these  insU- 
tutioof .  By  the  constitutional  obligations  of  tne  north  they  are  bound  to  surren- 
der our  slaye  property.  Now,  sir,  whatever  judges  and  courts  of  justice  may 
decide,  I  hold  that  common  sense  teaches  us  all  that  the  mutual  obligations  exist- 
ing between  tiiese  United  States  bind  them  to  render  active  assistance  in  returning 
our  fugitive  slaves ;  and  that  they  violate  the  Constitution  when  they  refuse  to 
allow  their  tribunals  of  justice  and  their  officers  to  perform  that  duty.  There  is 
another  view  of  this  matter.  We  are  bound  together  in  one  common  brotherhood  » 
and  have  obligated  ourselves  to  labor  for  the  wnefit  of  all.  Pot  the  question  to 
any  honest  northern  man,  and  he  will  admit  that  they  do  not  comply  in  that 

r'  It.  Now,  he  who  violates  that  brotherly  feeling  violates  the  Constitution  of 
United  States.  They  tell  us  we  have  no  right  to  unite  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. They  say,  too,  that  they  are  under  no  lesal  obligation  to  restore  fugitive 
slaves.  I  say  this  is  a  mere  quibble-— added  to  the  crime  of  violation  of  the  Con* 
■titution,  the  greater  crime  of  an  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  behind  its  letter. 
It  is  our  right,  and  our  dntv  to  the  Union  itself  requires  us  to  unite  and  make 
ouTMlves  independent  of  toe  north,  in  the  Union  and  within  the  Constitution. 
Our  manifest  duty  is  to  develope  our  own  resources — to  apply  the  labor  of  the 
loath  to  as  many  uses  as  possible— to  open  out  a  Pacific  ctHnmunication  that  will 
give  us  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

What  do  you  expect  fit>m  our  northern  brethren?  They  are  bound  to  maintain 
fraternal  relations.  But  they  have  not  complied  with  the  obligations  they  have 
avumed.  A  man's  warmest  affections  clinff  around  his  wi&  uid  children,  then 
bis  neighborhood,  his  State,  his  section  of  the  country.  His  patriotism,  a  weaker 
feeling,  fills  a  laiger  circle.  The  votes  of  great  cities  are  controlled  by  their 
commercial  interests,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  aid  i.*  building  up  rival 
citiea.  When  the  new  Territories  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Minnesota  become  States  of  this  Union — ^wnen  eight  or  ten  members  ftom 
free  States  have  been  added  to  the  Senate,  then  you  will  see  a  railroad  built  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  by  the  votes  of  these  men,  who  Kave  no  constitutional  scruples 
to  stand  in  the  way.  Then  you  will  see  the  government  of  the  United  States 
assisting  in  this  great  national  work,  and  building  the  road,  with  national  means, 
from  a  point  north  of  St.  Louis.  Then  will  the  sceptre  have  paawd  away  from 
the  iouth  fiirever.  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  1  have  said,  and  I 
repeat  it  again.  He  helps  that  people  who  helps  themselves.  Have  we  not  the 
courage,  manhood  and  resolution  to  engage  vigorously  in  this  great  work?  Do 
we  mean  to  sit  down  in  inglorious  ease,  apathy  and  indifference,  and  see  this  great 
national  work  taken  from  our  hands?    Tnis  is  the  question  for  us  to  consider. 

And,  sir,  are  we  to  be  deterred  firom  doing  our  duty  in  regard  to  this  conven- 
tion by  the  sneers  of  the  ijrnorant  and  inconsiderate  ?  Who  ever  succeeded  in 
any  great  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  without  having  tb  labor  year  afler 
Tear,  and  sometimes  a  whole  lifetime,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  without  seeing 
nis  plans  accomplished  ?  He  who  is  not  willing  to  toil  for  years,  and  to  go  down 
to  his  ffrave  unnonored,  is  not  fit  to  be  a  laborer  in  the  common  weal.  If  you 
are  wuluog  to  struggle  against  indifference,  apathy,  and  ingratitude  ;  if  you  are 
willing  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  are  to  be  most  benefitted,  and  who 
never  bestow  a  thought  upon  you,  then  you  are  a  fit  laborer  in  the  cause  of  your 
country.  If  you  are  willing  to  do  as  the  better  portion  of  creation  ought  to  do, 
to  labor  for  what  is  right,  without  the  hope  of  reward,  then  you  are  a  fit  laborer 
in  the  cause  of  your  common  country,  if  you  are  to  be  deterred  from  doiqf 
^our  duty  by  the  sneers  of  a  few  ioumals  and  legislators,  then  will  apathy  ana 
udifierence  settle  down  upon  you  like  a  pall,  and  you  are  unfit  to  aspire  to  the 
name  of  public  benefactors.  Your  country  wants  soldiers  who  will  stand  exposed 
to  the  artilleij  through  a  long  fight  and  never  flinch ;  soldiers  who  love  the  cause 
because  it  is  just,  whether  thev  are  successful  or  not.  Let  us  fight  on !  We  will 
encounter  difficulties ;  we  snail  be  aspersed  by  onscrupulous  men ;  but  such 
charges  as  are  made  against  this  convention  are  not  wortny  of  repetition.  The 
sand  used  to  dry  the  ink  with  which  the  oontndiction  woula  be  written  would  be 
a  wasteful  expenditure. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  it  that  it  concerns  us  to  inquire  ?  Is  it  not  whether  yon  have 
a  holy  love  for  the  Union  and  a  sacred  veneration  for  that  instrument,  the  Con- 
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stitution,  next  in  importance  and  excellence  to  that  book  on  the  para  of  which 
God's  finder  has  written  his  revelation  ?  If  you  have  that  love  for  Uie  Coostita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  then  you  are  to  consider  what  is  the  best  mode  of  per< 
petuatine  that  Union.  I  hold  that  the  onlv  method  is  to  make  the  south  itnni; 
to  defend  her  rights  and  to  resent  all  insults,  by  whomever  offered.  Mr.  Pmi< 
dent,  I  was  bom  in  the  north — I  was  educated  in  the  free  schools  of  the  north— I 
love  iti  institutions.  They  have  made  me  all  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  expect  to  be. 
But  I  have  cast  my  fortune  in  the  south.  Southern  soil  covers  the  remaina  of 
four  of  mv  children.  All  my  affections  are  centered  here.  I  love  the  south  u 
one  must  love  the  country  in  whose  bosom  he  has  buried  his  firstborn.  It  it, 
therefore,  no  affectation  when  I  claim  to  be  wholly  southern  in  my  feelings  aiul 
principles. 

I  do  not  present  these  views  that,  as  singular  or  extreme,  they  may  attract 
public  attention  ;  I  present  them  because  they  are  the  dictates  of  my  sober  judg- 
ment. Though  they  seem  to  be  strong  in  language,  they  are  the  result  of  cahn 
and  serious  reflection.  I  see,  sir,  only  two  alternatives ;  we  must  strengthen 
ourselves  within  the  Constitution  or  ultimately  resort  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  which  may  Providence  avert !  Mr.  President,  no  one  can  remain  is 
happiness  in  any  connexion  of  human  life,  if  he  finds  he  is  compelled  to  forfeit 
his  own  self  respect.  Even  in  the  most  holy  connexion  of  this  a^e,  if  an  irkaome 
sense  of  inferiority  weighs  upon  either  party,  that  connexion  will  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  curse  that  the  country  ever  inflicted  upon  humanity.  Tou  cannot  pUoe 
a  collar  on  any  man's  neck  and  write  upon  it,  "  This  is  Gurth,  the  bom  thnll  of 
Cedric,  the  Saxon,"  and  expect  the  wearer  to  imagine  himself  free.  If  we  are  to 
remain  in  this  Union,  we  must  continue  to  preserve  that  proud  and  lofty  beariog 
of  perfect  independence  and  equality  with  which  we  came  into  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  perfectly  aware  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  only 
difficulty  is  in  reducing  that  belief  to  practice.  Is  there  any  other  method  more 
effectual  than  that  of  calling  conventions  to  deliberate  on  the  common  welfare  df 
these  States  ?  I  confess  I  know  of  no  other.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  if  we  had  dose 
nothing  more  than  to  direct  public  attention  towards  the  plan  for  constructing  a 
southern  Pacific  railroad,  we  nave  accomplished  enough  to  merit  the  favor  of  the 
south.  I  believe  that  the  public  mind  in  the  south  is  feelingly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  conventions,  and  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  movement  practical 
in  its  nature,  and  calculated  to  advance  the  public  welfare.  I  confess,  sir,  I  wiA 
to  see  the  time  when  the  capital  of  other  States  will  come  into  my  own  State, 
and  bring  to  the  sur&ce  the  vast  mineral  wealth  that  lies  buried  in  her  bosom. 

I  wish  to  see  the  time  when  our  vast  coal  measures  shall  become  such  a  sooroe 
of  wealth  and  national  independence  to  us  as  those  of  Great  Britain  have  been  to 
her.  But  that  is  the  least  of  the  motives  which  actuate  me.  I  labor  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  south  and  for  her  independence.  It  has  been  said  that  no  word 
uttered  by  the  slightest  man  was  lost,  but  has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  ^ect 
in  coming  time.  We  speak  of  great  scenes  beiuff  enacted  in  the  war  of  Europe. 
They  have  their  effect  upon  the  numan  race,  as  tne  storm,  as  it  sweeps  along  in 
its  course,  has  its  effect  upon  the  forests  that  vainly  oppose  its  progress.  'ToerB 
were  noble  and  brave  de^  done  by  woman  during  our  war  of  independence, 
that  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  destmies  of  Uie  American  people 
than  all  the  legislation  of  a  century.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  Mrs.  Motte, 
who  supplied  to  Marion  the  arrows  tipped  with  fire,  wherewith  to  bum  down  her 
own  property  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Should  war  ever  again  call  on  the  youth 
of  South  Carolina  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  starry  flag  of  our  common  coun- 
try, that  single  act  of  devotion  and  heroism  would  exert  more  influence  thui  all 
the  legislation  since  the  existence  of  our  country  commenced.  And  a  noble 
thought  or  high  sentiment  uttered  here  may  be  mightier  for  a  century  to  come 
than  all  the  legislation  of  the  Union  or  the  victories  of  Napoleon.  Such  word* 
and  thoughts  are  the  noblest  estate  of  the  people  among  wnich  they  are  uttered. 
There  are  single  passages  in  the  writings  of  Daniel  Webster  that  will  exercise 
more  influence  upon  the  vouth  of  America  than  all  the  statutes  of  this  Union. 
There  are  songs  written  by  men  whose  names  are  now  forgotten  that  are  more  to 
the  American  people  than  a  regiment  of  bayonets.  "  Let  him  who  will  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation  if  I  may  but  make  its  songs, "  was  well  and  truly  said.  The 
apparently  trifling  song  of  Silliballero  was  uie  chief  cause  of  the  down&U  of 
James  II.  How  much  influence  do  you  imagine  the  songs  of  our  own  country 
are  exerting  f    Do  yoo  imagine  that  we  should  make  a  profitable  bargain,  in  case 
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of  a  new  war,  by  ezchtnffing  the  aonff  of  Yankee  Doodle  for  fifty  thousand 
foreign  Boldiera  led  by  a  field  marshal  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  property  you  cannot 
trade  away  with  pront.  You  cannot  profitably  part  with  your  lofty  thoughts  and 
noble  sentiments  any  more  than  we  can  profitably  part  with  our  own  souls. 

This  kind  of  property  we  can  create  in  this  convention.  You  can  utter  noble 
thoariits,  you  can  erect  imperishable  monuments  that  shall  live  from  age  to  a^. 
It  is%e  proudest  object  or  the  human  mind  to  utter  a  thought  that  shall  hvo 
through  all  coming  time.  Mr.  President,  if  this  convention  uid  its  three  prede- 
cesBors  shall  succeed  in  uttering  one  single  thought  that  shall  live  through  all 
time,  it  will  have  amply  repaid  the  labor  of  its  members,  and  have  given  them 
the  happy  assurance  tnat  they  have  done  something  for  their  countnr  and  their 
age.  It  has  been  said  that  a  monument  is  the  embodiment  of  a  single  lofty  sen- 
timent in  masble.  I  would  have  this  convention  aid  in  building  such  a  monu- 
ment, not  in  marble,  but  in  iron  ;  an  arm  of  iron  extending  across  the  continent 
and  clutching  the  Pacific  in  its  grasp;  and  when  that  monument  is  built,  that 
embodiment  of  the  great  idea  of  the  age,  if  some  one  standing  near  it  while  the 
commerce  of  the  world  goes  rushing  by  him  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
after  our  bones  are  mouldered  into  dust,  should  say,  with  truth,  that  to  this  con- 
vention now  assembled  in  New  Orleans  that  ^eat  work  was  in  any  degree  owing, 
we  should  be  amply  repaid  for  all  our  labors  m  the  cause  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Stith,  of  Louisiana,  moved  that  Mr.  Pike  be  requested  to  prepare  a  copy 
of  his  speech  for  publication.    Carried. 

After  discussion,  the  whole  subject  of  the  Pacific  railroad  was  laid  on  the  table, 
subject  to  call,  and  the  resolutions  ordered  to  be  printed. 

General  McLeod,  of  Texas,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  speak  to-morroW  on 
the  subject  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 

Judge  Alexander  Walker,  of  Louisiana,  also  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
reply  to  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Pike's  speech. 

mr,  N.  D.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  solicit- 
ing Uie  aid  of  Congress  in  constructing  a  Pacific  railroad.  Referred  to  the  rail- 
road committee. 

Dr.  C^rtwright,  of  Louisiana,  presented  a  preamble  and  resolutions  setting 
forth  the  evil  caused  to  the  soutnem  States  by  the  closing  of  bayous  Manchac 
and  Terre  aux  Bceufs  during  the  last  war,  and  petitioning  Congress  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  making  appropriations  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
Lake  Borgne,  ten  miles  below  New  Orleans.    Referred  to  the  general  committee. 

Mr.  J.  fi.  McNeill,  of  Tennessee,  presented  the  followmg  resolution,  which  wa* 
referred  to  the  general  committee : 

Resohedy  That  in  the  estimation  of  this  convention  the  abandonment  of  Urn 
navy  yard  at  the  city  of  Memphis  does  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  southern 
and  western  States,  and  should  be  re-established. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Watkins,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following,  which  were  referred  to 
the  same  committee : 

jRetoloed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  Congress  should  make  an 
appropriation  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  or  railroad  across  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  at  such  point  as  may  be  selected  by  a  board  of  engineers 
appointed  for  that  puipose.  • 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the  several  southern  States 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  deeply  interested  in 


the  furtherance  of  a  work  the  object  of  which  is  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
pertv,  and  the  facility  of  our  commercial  relations  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  with  which  we  hold  intercourse ;  and  that,  in  view  of  this  fact,  liberal  ap- 


propriations should  be  made  by  those  States  in  furtherance  of  the  contemplated 
enterprise. 

Mr.  De  Cordova,  of  Texas,  offered  the  following,  which  were  also  referred  to 
the  general  committee : 

lusohed.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the  present  tariff",  causing 
the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  eount/y  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  should  be  materially  modified  by  Congress  at 
the  present  session. 

Jvuolvedf  That  the  withdrawal  fVom  circulation  of  the  large  amount  of  coin  in 
and  daily  accumulating  in  the  treasury  of  the  general  government,  tends  mate- 
rially to  disorganize  the  monetary  system  of  the  commercial  portion  of  the  States^ 
and  has  a  corresponding  bad  effect  on  all  other  cli 
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JIuoivf <2,  That  the  extemmm  and  completion  of  the  nilroads  now  in  ftognm 

in  the  south  and  southwest  are  rendered  imperatiyely  neoeasary  by  the  wanti  <^ 
trade  and  commerce,  and  necessary  to  enable  the  farmers  of  tbat  section  of  Un 
country  to  send  their  produce  to  market. 

Ritolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  every  &cility  should  be  giren 
to  obtain  railroad  iron  and  materials  as  cheap  as  possible ;  therefore  they  reQsai* 
mend  the  members  of  Con^rress  representing  the  south  and  southwest  to  rote  ftir 
the  entire  abolition  of  duty  on  railroad  iron  and  materials. 

The  conTontion  then  adjourned. 
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A  very  interesting  inquiry,  and  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  actuaries  of  6ro- 
insuranoe  companies  is  the  relative  liability  to  fire  of  different  classes  of  occupt- 
tions  and  residences.  We  already  know  accurately  the  number  of  fires  which 
occur  yearly  in  every  trade  and  kind  of  occupation.  What  we  do  not  know,  and 
what  we  want  to  know,  is  the  proportion  the  tenements  in  which  such  trades  sad 
occupations  are  carried  on  bear  to  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis. 
The  last  census  gives  us  no  information  of  this  kind,  and  we  trust  the  omisaoa 
will  be  supplied  the  next  time  it  is  taken.  According  to  Mr.  Braidwood's  retam 
in  each  trade,  and  in  private  houses,  has  been  as  follows : 

Private  houses,  4,638 ;  lodgings,  1,304  ;  vtctualers,  715  ;  sale  shops,  and  offieei, 
701 ;  carpenters  and  workers  in  wood,  621 ;  drapers,  of  woollen  and  linen,  37S; 
bakers,  311 ;  stables,  277  ;  cabinet  makers,  233  ;  oil  and  color  men,  23^^ ;  chand- 
lers, 178  ;  grocers,  162 ;  tinmen,  braziers,  and  smiths,  158 ;  houses  under  repair 
and  building,  150  ;  beer  shops,  142  ;  coffee  shops  and  chop  houses,  139 ;  broken, 
and  dealers  in  old  clothes,  134  ;  hat  makers,  127  ;  lucifer  match  makers,  120 ; 
wine  and  spirit  merchants,  118*,  tailors,  113  ;  hotels  and  club  houses,  107  ;  tcA)ac- 
conists,  105  ;  eating  houses,  104  ;  booksellers  and  binders,  105 ;  ships,  102  ;  print- 
ers and  engravers,  102  ;  builders,  91 ;  houses  unoccupied,  89  ;  tallow  chandJen, 
87  ;  marine  store  dealers,  75  ;  saw  mills,  67 ;  firework  makers,  66  ;  warehouiea, 
63 ;  chemists,  62 ;  coachmakers,  50  *,  warehouses  (Manchester,)  49 ;  public 
buildings,  46. 

If  we  look  at  the  mere  number  of  fires,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  indostiial 
group  upon  which  they  committed  their  ravages,  houses  would  appear  to  be  hazard- 
ous according  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Now,  this  is  rnani- 
lestly  absurd,  inasmuch  as  private  houses  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  the  safest  from  fire  of  all  kinds  of  tenements.  Mr 
Brown,  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  tbs 
number  of  fires  in  each  industrial  group  with  the  number  of  houses  devoted  to  it, 
as  far  as  he  could  find  any  data  in  the  post  office  directory,  gives  the  following 
avera^  annual  per  oentage  of  confla|prations,  calculated  on  a  period  of  fiftesn 
years: 

Lucifer  mateh  makers,  30.00 ;  lodging  houses,  16.51 ;  hat  makers,  7.74 ;  dra- 

rirs,  2.67  ;  tinmen,  braziers,  and  smiths,  2.42 ;  carpenters,  2.27  ;  cabinetmakers, 
12 ;  oil  and  color  men,  1.56  ;  beer  shops,  1.31 ,  booksellers,  1.18 ;  coffee  sbrai 
and  coffee  houses,  1.2 ;  cabinet  makers,  1.12  ;  licensed  victualers,  86 ;  bakciB,7d; 
wine  merchanto,  61 ;  grocers,  34. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  estimate  in  a  great  measure  inverts  the  order  of  **  dan- 
iroQs,"  as  we  have  ranged  them  in  the  previous  table,  making  those  which  froa 
eir  aggregate  number  seemed  to  be  the  most  hazardous  traoes  appear  the  leait 
so,  and  vice  vena.  ^ 
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THE  INDUSTRY  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES — ^PART  in. 

MAHIVACTIT&Bt — ^ITOMBBR     OF   PBI180NB   EMPLOTU) — PITTBBVRO    MILL — BICBMOWB 

MILL — ^MANUPACTUBB  IV  TUB  SOVTUBRN   BTATEB 8LATB   LABOR — JAMBS   RlfBB 

MILL — PATENT  "  SPEEDER " — MANUFACTURES  IN  MARYLAND— ORIGIN  OF  LOW- 
ELL— ATLANTIC   COTTON  MILLS  AT  LAWRENCE — AMOBKEAO  COMPANY  AND  STARK 

MILLS,   MANCHESTER — SBAMLBSB    GRAIN-BAGS — SPEED  OF    MACHINERY COTTOV 

BO  SB  FOR  FIRE-ENGINES— IMPROy  ED  CARD  ENGINE — HADLEY  FALLS  COMPANY 
— BOLYOEB — LAWNS  VoR  PRINTING — PORTSMOUTH  STEAM  MILLS — GLASGOW 
MILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS — GINGHAMS-* COTTON  BBD-ftUILTS — LANCABTBR  QOILT 
COMPANY,  CLINTON,  MASSACHUSETTS — TICKINGS — ^LENNA  MILLS,  PENNSYLVANIA-'^ 

SILESIAS — CANADA  PLAIDS — ^DAMASK   AND   QUILTS CORDAGE   AND   TWINE — FISH- 

1NO-NET8 — ^THE  POSITION  OF  THB  COTTON  MANUFACTURE— CALICO  PURCHASBI> 
AT  BOSTON  IN  1813. 

The  cotlon  manufactures  of  the  United  States  appear  to 
hold  the  first  position  in  the  industrial  productions  of  that  coun* 
try,  alike  as  regards  extent  and  value ;  and,  although  their 
q)erations  are  chiefly  centralized  in  New  England  and  Penn- 

Slvania,  yet  there  are  only  seven  of  the  thirty-one  States  of 
e  federal  Union  in  which  the  spinning  or  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton is  not  carried  on.  These  are  Louisiana,  Texas,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  The  census  for 
1850  returns  1,054  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods,  consuming  641,240  bales  of  cotton,  and  manufac- 
turing goods  to  the  value  of  843,207,555.  Of  these  establish- 
ments 564  are  in  the  New  England  States  alone ;  213  of  them 
being  in  Massachusetts,  158  in  Rhode  Island,  and  128  in  Con- 
necticut ;  66  only  are  to  be  found  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  Hampshire ;  but  the  44  mills  returned  as  be- 
ing in  the  last  named  State,  manufacture  nearly  as  much  in 
quantity  and  value  as  the  286  establishments  of  the  two  States 
ofRhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  cotton  manufac- 
tures are  33,150  males  and  59,136  females. 

The  New  England  establishments  are  conducted  upon  a 
similar  principle  to  the  largest  cotton  factories  of  our  own 
country,  and  spinning  and  manufacturing  are  carried  on  as  one 
concern.  But  in  many  the  mills  are  employed  in  spinning 
only^  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  yarns  are 

duced  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  manufacture  by 
I,  which  still  obtains  in  many  parts  of  the  older  States  of 
the  Union.  Domestic  weaving  is  gradually  giving  way,  and 
those  manufacturers,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  who  formerly 
did  a  prosperous  business  as  spioners  only,  now  find  that  the 
eastern  States  supply  the  piece  goods  at  a  rate  so  little  above 
the  cost  of  the  yarn,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the  farmer 
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to  continue  this  primitive  custom  of  weaving  his  own  cloth. 
Thus,  the  domestic  loom  is  fast  following  the  spinning-wheel 
of  the  early  settlers;  and  those  manufacturers  who,  until  re- 
•cently,  have  spun  yarn  only,  are  gradually  introducing  the 
power  loom,  as  the  only  means  of  sustaining  their  position  in 
the  market.     This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  **  eagle  cotton 
mill,"  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.      Formerly,  the    proprietors 
spun  yarn  alone,  and  did  a  successful  trade ;  but,  by  a  return 
from  the  six  establishments  under  their  direction,  it  appears 
that  they  have  introduced  already  540  looms  to  the  26,000 
spindles,  and   are    manufacturing  sheetings   at  the   rate  of 
6,000,000  yards  per  annum,  together  with  twilled  cotton  bags, 
batting  and  yarns,  from  55.  to  1&. ;  and  this>  in  order  to  ms^e 
the  latter  pay  by  consuming  the  surplus  yarns  themselves. 
P     At  two  establishments  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  consump* 
I  tion  of  the  yarn,  in  the  manufacture  of  piece  goods,  is  also  the 
I   rule.     Georgia,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  are  the  States 
I    in  which  the  greatest  progress  had  been  made ;  whilst  Virginia, 
I    South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  come  the  next.     In  Tennessee, 
I    spinning  appears  to  be  the  rule,  and  manufacturing  theexcep- 
•     tion.     In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  equal  attention  is  paid 
to  both ;  whilst  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  the 
manufacture  of  piece-goods  is  decidedly  more  extensively  car- 
ried on  than  spinning  only.     Slave  labor  is  said  to  be  largely 
I  used,  with  free  whites  as  overseers  and  instructors. 
In  the  two  establishments  above  named,  free   white  labor 
alone  is  employed.     The  males  are  heads  of  departments, 
machinists,  dressers,  &c.,  and  the  females  are  spinners  and 
weavers.     The  latter  are  chiefly  adults,  though  children  firom 
twelve  to  fifteen  are  employed.     The  average  hours  of  work 
here  are  twelve,  but  vary  a  little  with  the  season,  very  fuU 
time  being  the  rule.     At  least,  such  is  the  statement  of  the 
manager.      The  James  River  Company's  mill,  as  also  the 
Manchester    Cotton    Company's    mill,   are   at  Manchester, 
Chesterfield  county,  Virginia,  and  situated  opposite  to  Rich- 
mond, on  the  James  river,  from  the  falls  of  which  the  water  power 
lused  for  driving  the  machinery  is  derived.     The  James  river 
•mill  produces  a  large  weight  of  work  for  the  extent  of  its  ma- 
chinery.    The  goods  manufactured  are  coarse  cottons,  and 
average  about  2^  yards  to  the  pound ;  shirting,  28  inches  wide, 
(Osnaburgs,)  summer  pantaloons  for  slaves,  and  bagging  for 
export  to  the  Brazils  for   sugar  bags,  running  about   three 
yards  to  the  pound.     Bagging  of  a  lighter  character,  for  grain, 
and  36-inch  Osnaburgs,  two  yards  to  the  pound,  are  also  pro- 
duced.    The  Manchester    Company  manufacture  sheetioflS, 
shirtings,  and  yams,  and  employ  about  325  operatives,  m 
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children  being  of  the  same  average  age  as  at  the  James 
liver  mill.  The  manager,  Mr.  Whitehead,  is  an  Englishman, 
as  is  also  the  chief  mechanic.  The  former  has  just  perfected 
a.  patent "  speeder,"  of  which  ihe  latter  expresses  a  very  high 
opinion.  Its  advantages  are  a  greater  speed,  a  more  even 
roving,  and  a  bobbin  of  any  desirable  size,  which  never  be-  . 
<»mes  spongy  in  the  winding. 

In  Maryland,  however,  there  were  twenty-four  establishments 
in  1850,  chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  piece-goods,  such  as 
drillings,  sheetings,  ducks,  Osnaburgs,  and  bagging.  The 
yarns  produced  for  domestic  purposes  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  those  manufactured  into  cloth,  and  these  are  chiefly 
isold  within  the  State  for  the  home  weaving  of  mixed  fabrics  of 
wool  and  cotton,  forming  coarse  linseys.  The  wool  is  mostly 
spun  by  hand  in  the  farm  houses;  and  the  fabrics,  when  made, 
are  entirely  for  domestic  use.  In  Maryland,  too,  bleaching  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  manufacturing  towns  of  Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Law- 
rence, strikingly  demonstrate  the  results  of  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  the  manufacturers  of  New  England.  At  Lowell, 
MassachusettSr  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  developed  in 
a  foroi  which  has  been  a  theme  for  many  writers  on  the  econ- 
omy and  social  bearings  of  the  factory  system ;  and  the  plans 
eo  successfully  put  into  operation  at  Lowell,  and  carried  on 
since  1822,  have  led  to  the  erection  of  large  establishments,  with 
their  attendant  boarding-houses,  at  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  more  recently  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts ;  whilst 
a  commencement  has  been  made  at  Holyoke,  in  the  same 
State,  by  the  Hadley  Falls  Company,  which  promises  a  result 
of  a  more  extraordinary  character  than  anythmg  yet  achieved 
in  the  United  States.  Each  of  these  localities  presents  pecu- 
Uar  features ;  and,  besides  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
other  branches  of  production  in  textile  fabrics  are  carried  on. 

The  falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  on  the  Merrimack  river,  and  the 
Pawtucket  canal,  which  had  previously  been  used  only  for  the 

Eurposes  of  navigation,  and  connecting  the  river  above  and 
elow  the  falls  by  means  of  locks,  presented  to  the  original 
projectors  of  Lowell  a  site  for  the  solution  of  an  important  pro- 
blem, not  only  in  American  industry,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  that  of  Europe  itself.  This  was  the  combination  of  great 
natural  advantages  with  a  large  and  well-directed  capital, 
resulting  in  extensive  and  systematic  operations  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  legitimate  profit;  whilst  tne  social  position  of  the 
operative  classes  was  sedulously  cared  for,  and  their  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  promoted  and  secured.  The  example 
has  not  been  lost,  even  in  Europe ;  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
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manufacturing  system  c»f  a  country  being  carried  on  without 
injuring  the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  having  been 
BO  unmistakably  proved,  many  improvements  in  the  larger  manu- 
factories of  England,  not  only  of  ihose  engaged  in  manafac* 
tureof  coUon,  but  in  other  branches  of  industry,  have  resulted 
from  the  enlightened  and  profitable  system  commenced  barely 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  founders  of  Lowell,  which  is  now 
a  city  containing  nearly  35,000  inhabitants. 

In  that  place  there  are  eight  manufacturing  corporations, 
exclusively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  two 
of  which  print  and  dye  their  own  fabrics,  and  one  company 
(Lowell  Manufacturing  Company)  which  manufactures  cotloo 
Osnaburgs  in  addition  to  its  staple  production  of  carpets. 
There  are  thirty-five  mills,  besides  the  print-works,  belonging 
to  these  companies.  These  produce  2,139,000  yards  of  piece- 
goods  per  week,  consisting  chiefly  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  drill- 
ings, and  printing  cloths.  The  consumption  of  cotton  is  745,000 
lbs.  per  week,  spun  and  manufactured  upon  320,732  spindles 
and  y,954  looms.  The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  by  the  eight  corporations,  exclusively  en- 
gaged therein,  is  6,920  females  and  2,338  males.  This,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  include  those  employed  by  the  Lowell  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  their  cotton  mills.  The  average  wages  of 
females,  clear  of  board,  is  $2  per  week ;  whilst  the  wages  of 
males  show  an  average  of  34  80  cents  per  week.  The 
average  hours  of  labor  per  day,  exclusive  of  meals,  is  twelve, 
the  mills  commencing  at  5  a.  m.  and  closing  at  7  p.  m- 
The  goods  produced  are  generally  excellent  of  their  class,  and 

2uite  equal  (sometimes  superior)  to  similar  manufactured  in 
Britain.  Those  of  Lowell  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of 
other  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States,  possessing  the  same 
advantages  as  regards  power,  improved  machinery,  and  Intel- 
ligent operatives. 

In  selecting  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Lowell  as  an  illus- 
tration of  other  man  ufacturing  localities  engaged  in  the  same 
branch  of  industry,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter 
have  certain  features  peculiarly  their  own  ;  but  the  statistics 
of  Lowell  fairly  represent  the  rate  of  production,  &c.,  in  the 
class  of  goods  included  therein,  in  the  best  and  most  extended 
form  as  to  economy,  organization,  &c.,  in  a  group  of  establish- 
ments ;  and  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  in  quoting  the 
relative  rate  of  production  of  single  manufacturing  companies 
in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

As  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Lawrence  are  in- 
tended,  by  their    enlightened  proprietors,    to  comprise  all 
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tbe  advantages  derived  from  the  experience  gained  at  Lowellf 
it  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  following  description  of  tbe  At- 
lantic Cotton  Mills,  from  the  sanatory  report  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1850 : 

"The  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  have  erected  a  building  600 
feet  in  length,  five  and  six  stories  in  height,  partly  64  and 
partly  106  feet  in  width,  which  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  brown  cotton  goods.  It  is  designed  to  contain  42,500 
spindles  and  1,168  looms ;  25,088  spindles  and  728  looms  are 
now  in  operation;  and  164  male  and  619  female  operatives 
are  employed.  This  number  will  be  increased  to  about  1,200 
when  in  full  operation.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  three 
ofBoyden's  improved  iron  turbine  wheels,  each  8  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  300  horse  power ;  12  mill-powers  are  devoted  to 
these  mills.  The  boarding-houses  belonging  to  these  mills 
consist  of  six  blocks,  containing  68  tenements,  and  are  built 
upon  a  similar  plan,  and  have  the  same  admirable  arrange- 
ments for  water,  cleansing,  sewerage,  and  other  purposes,  as 
those  belonging  to  the  Bay  State  mills." 

There  are  two  manufacturing  companies  at  Manchester,— 
tbe  Amoskeag  Company,  and  the  Stark  Mills.  The  former 
consist  of  four  mills,  the  latter  of  two ;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos^ 
sible  to  conceive  anything  more  complete  than  these  manufac- 
turing establishments,  with  the  requisite  boarding-houses  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  purposes  of  the  operatives.*  The 
goods  produced  at  these  mills  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 

*  As  an  illustration  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  operatives  and  the  cor- 
porations who  employ  them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  on  a  late 
occasion  the  operatives  having  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  erection  of  another  mill, 
a  favorite  elm,  one  of  tbe  last  of  the  old  forest  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  would  have  to  be  cut  down,  hastily  got  np  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
upwards  of  500  of  the  mill  hands,  male  and  female,  and  presented  it  to  the  pro- 
prietors, requesting  that,  if  possible,  the  tree  should  not  be  cut  down,  and  giving 
many  reasons  alike  creditable  to  the  good  sense  and  feelings  of  the  petitioners  ; 
amongst  which  were,  "that  it  was  a  beautiful  and  goodly  tree,"  and  oelonged  to 
a  time  when  *<  the  yell  of  the  red  man  and  tlie  scream  of  the  eagle  were  alone 
heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  instead  of  the  two  gigantic  edifices  filled 
with  the  buzz  of  busy  and  well-remunerated  industry," — "a  connecting  link 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  and  perhaps  may  serve  as  an  ever-living,  jret 
•tient  monitor,  each  autumn,  as  the  a^ed  ana  yellow  leaf  falls  from  among  its 
fellows,  to  remind  us  of  our  own  mortality."  "It  is,  it  may  be  therefore  assumed* 
a  usefiil  tree,  to  say  nothing  of  its  absorbmg  noxious  gases,  and  giving  out  healthy 
ones."  The  petitioners  repudiated  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  shareholders  m  the  disposal  of  their  property,  acknowledging  how 
largely  they  were  indebted  to  them  for  **  tlie  green  enclosures  and  hundreds  of 
trees  whidi  line  the  streets,  all  promptly  cared  tor  and  protected  at  no  inconsidor- 
able  expense ;  and  though  they  could  not  but  indulge  a  hope  that  the  company 
would  *  spare  that  tree,*  yet,"  say  the  petitioners,  **  we  shall  not  mtirmur  if,  upon 
tbe  whole,  by  stem  necessity,  you  should  remove  the  object  of  our  solicituds." 
The  company,  however,  decided  to  comply  with  the  wislieB  of  the  operatives  ao 
properly  expressed,  though  at  no  little  inconvenience  and  cost. 
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consist  of  ducks,  tickings,  denims,  drillings,  sheetings,  and 
cotton  flannels  of  varied  width  and  quality. 

The  seamless  grain-bags  of  the  Stark  Mills  Company  con- 
stilute  a  novel  and  important  article  of  trade,  and  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  make.  These  bags  are  46  inches  long, 
and  are  manufactured  of  various  qualities  and  weight.  The 
warp  is  a  double  one ;  and,  by  the  construction  of  the  loonir 
the  "  filling,"  or  weft,  traverses  both  sides,  uniting  the  warp^ 
at  the  edge,  instead  of  producing  a  selvage.  The  loom  is  a 
perfect  self-actor  or  automaton,  so  to  speak;  it  commences 
the  bag,  goes  on  until  the  requisite  number  of  picks  has  been 
thrown  in  to  make  up  the  length ;  it  then  closes  tne  bottom, 
throws  in  a  given  number  of  picks  as  a  lab^  and  then  com-^ 
mences  another  bag.  All  that  the  weaver  has  to  do  is  to  at- 
tend, in  the  usual  way,  to  the  perfect  working  of  the  machine, 
and  cut  out  each  bag,  as  from  their  thickness  any  quantity  ao 
cumulated  on  a  cloth  beam  would  be  an  encumbrance  to  the 
machine.  As  the  bags  are  cut  out,  each  weaver  folds  and 
piles  them  by  the  side  of  each  loom,  and  these  are  removed, 
and  an  account  taken  every  half-day.  The  bags  are  hemmed 
round  the  top,  or  mouth,  by  sewing-machines,  each  machine 
being  attended  by  one  female  operative,  and  the  average  work 
of  each  is  650  bags  per  machine  per  day. 

There  are  126  of  these  seamless  bag-looms  at  work  in  the- 
Stark  Mills.  The  average  make  is  47  bags  per  loom  per  day, 
and  the  speed  about  130  picks  per  minute.  This  is  rather 
high,  as  the  general  speed  of  power-looms,  and  indeed  of  ma- 
chinery generally,  is  lower  than  in  Great  Britain.  By  this 
means  human  labor  is  economized,  and  one  operative  can  at- 
tend to  more  machines.  A  weaver  will  attend  to  four  looms- 
in  the  United  States,  who,  in  the  same  quality  of  work,  would 
attend  to  only  two  in  the  EngUsh  factories.  The  conviction 
is  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  British  macu- 
facturer,  that  machinery  may  be  run  at  a  speed  which  is  not 
economical,  either  as  regards  the  quality  of  goods  produced, 
or  the  most  profitable  use  of  human  labor. 

The  seamless  bag  loom  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W. 
Baldwin,  of  the  Stark  Mills,  and  the  looms  are  all  maao* 
factured  in  the  machine  shops  of  that  establishment. 

Pillow  cases  and  bed  bolsters  could  be  as  easily  and  a» 
profitably  produced  by  this  loom  as  grain  bags,  but  the  latter 
are  in  great  demand  at  present.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  just  pat- 
ented an  adaptation  of  his  invention  to  the  weaving  of  cottoo 
hose  for  fire-engines.  The  experimental  loom  will  produce 
1,000  feet  of  hose  per  day,  and  from  the  perfect  character  of 
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the  work,  there  is  no  material  escape  of  the  fluid  when  the 
hose  is  flUed  with  water,  as  the  fabric  swells,  and  it  is  as  per- 
fect as  a  duct  as  the  ordinary  leathern  hose,  and  much  more 
elastic  and  portable.  Its  cost  is  but  6}  cents  per  foot ;  and 
no  oiling  is  required  to  preserve  its  elasticity.  This  alone 
gives  it  a  greater  advantage  over  the  leathern  hose,  since  both 
labor  and  material  are  saved ;  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  62} 
cents  per  foot,  and  requires  renewing  every  three  years.  A 
double  hose,  which  would  wear  longer  than  the  leather,  and 
still  save  the  oiling,  can  be  made  by  inserting  a  smaller  cotton 
hose  within  a  larger  one ;  a  coating  of  caoutchouc  rendering 
the  whole  perfectly  water-tight,  and  less  susceptible  of  exter- 
nal injury  than  a  single  hose  would  be.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  conceive  a  more  perfect  fabric  than  the  hose  produced 
by  the  experimental  loom  of  this  inventor,  who  states  that  it 
is  also  applicable,  and  that  he  is  about  to  adapt  it,  to  fancy 
weaving.  The  invention  is  patented  for  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States. 

An  improvement  in  the  carding-engine  is  in  operation  in  the 
same  establishment.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  circular  saws 
with  very  fine  teeth,  set  round  a  cylinder.  It  throws  out  an 
immense  quantity  of  dirt  which  escapes  the  ordinary  carding 
machines.  Should  flax  cotton  ever  come  into  general  use, 
this  would  be  the  most  fitting  machine  for  carding  it  clean, 
and  getting  rid  of  the  woody  fibre,  by  a  mechanical  instead 
of  a  chemical  process. 

The  Hadley  Falls  Company  have  constructed  a  dam  across 
the  Connecticut  river,  30  feet  high  at  the  headwater,  and  1,017 
feet  long;  whilst  taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  land  on  the  banks,  the  application  of  the  power  de- 
rived therefrom  is  so  arranged  that  a  row  of  mills  two  miles  in 
length  might  be  erected,  and  power  to  drive  at  least  1,000,000 
spindles,  easily  applied  thereto.  A  town  Is  laid  out  on  apian 
calculated  to  secure  many  advantages  to  its  fiiture  inhabitants, 
and  boarding  houses,  &c.,  erected  ior  the  operatives  employed 
m  the  two  mills  and  machine  shops  already  at  work.  Another 
mill,  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  fabrics,  is  now  in 
the  course  of  erection.  Of  the  two  above  named,  one  contains 
18,432  spuidles  for  No.  14  yam,  which  is  manufactured  into 
sheetings  at  the  rate  of  about  five  tons  weight  per  day.  The 
other  mill  contains  30,700  spindles  for  No.  90  yarn,  this  being 
the  finest  number  spun  in  the  United  States.  It  is  manufac- 
tured into  lawns  or  jaconets,  chiefly  for  printing.  There  are 
450  looms  in  this  lawn  mill.  The  goods  thrown  off*  are  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  show  that  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
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fabrics  in  cotton  is  as  likely  to  be  successfully  carried  on  in 
the  future,  as  the  coarser  and  more  useful  qualities  have  been 
in  the  past.  There  is  only  one  other  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  lawns  in  the  States.  This  is  at  the  Portsmouth  Steam 
Mills,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Here  there  are  26,000 
spindles  driven  by  steam  power,  the  yarn  being  No.  90s,  as 
at  Holyoke.  Another  mill  for  this  class  of  goods,  the  Pacific 
Mills,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  is  in  the  course  of  erection 
and  will  be  in  operation  shortly. 

The  Glasgow  Mills,  South  Hadley,  derive  the  water  power 
which  drives  their  machinery  from  the  head-water  of  the  dam 
constructed  by  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  for  the  works  at 
Holyoke;  indeed,  the  privilege  is  rented  from  that  corporation. 
They  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  ginghams. 
The  yarns,  28s  and  30s,  are  spun  on  10,000  spindles,  and 
manufactured  into  cloth  by  300  power-looms,  carrying  fiMir 
shuttles  each,  for  different  colored  yams,  and  acting  by  means 
of  a  revolving  shuttle-box.  Each  loom  produces  from  28  to 
30  yards  per  day,  and  the  total  produce  of  the  establishment  is 
14,000  pieces,  of  30  yards  each,  per  week,  giving  a  total  of 
52,000  yards.  The  yams  are  all  dyed  on  the  premises,  and 
are  generally  clear  and  brilliant  in  color,  and  the  goods  have 
a  reputation  for  fast  dyes. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bedquilts  by  a  method  included 
in  Bigelow's  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpet  by 
the  power-loom,  is  also  carried  on  at  Clinton,  by  the  Lancas- 
ter Quilt  Company.  The  mill  is  small,  and  was  erected  for 
other  purposes.  These  bedquilts  are  good,  cheap  and  useful 
articles,  in  great  demand.  There  is  considerable  scope  for 
design,  untrammelled  by  the  conditions  of  Marseilles  or  quilted 
fabrics,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  figured  surface  caa 
be  produced.  The  fabric,  however,  does  not  present  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ordinary  quiltings,  but  in  other  respects  is  adcni- 
rably  adapted  for  summer  use  or  for  hot  climates. 

Tickings  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  often  (brm  a 
department  in  the  large  cotton  establishments  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  The  manufacture  of  them,  with  checks,  stripes, 
&c.,  also  ibrms  q,  considerable  item  in  the  home  industry  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  factory  system 
of  that  State.  Some  goods  of  this  class,  manufacture  by  D. 
Lammot  and  Son,  Lenna  Mills,  Delaware  county,  Pemisylva- 
nia,  are  most  excellent  of  theu:  kind.  They  are  36  inches 
wide,  1,100  reed.  No.  30  warp,  and  No.  35  filling  or  weft, 
with  140  picks  to  the  inch.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  firmer  or  better  made  article ;  and  the  traditionary  notion 
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that  really  good  tickiogs  can  only  be  manufactured  from  flax, 
receives  a  severe  shock  when  such  cottoh  goods  as  these  are 
presented  for  examination.  The  Lenna  Mill  runs  4,000  spin?- 
dies,  and  works  160  looms,  of  which  latter  twenty-nine  are  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities  of  ticking  quoted  above. 
It  is  comparatively  a  small  establishment,  situated  in  one  of 
those  beautiful  valleys,  on  a  stream  supplying  water  power, 
with  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  abounds,  and  which,  in 
presenting  great  natural  i'acilities,  have  originated  the  compar- 
atively large  number  of  small  manufactunng  establishments, 
especially  of  cotton  and  woolen  yarns  and  goods,  to  be  found 
in  that  State. 

The  Silesias  manufactured  by  the  Franklin  Manufacturing 
Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  as  also  the  name  kind 
of  goods,  together  with  nankeen^  and  drills  of  a  fine  quality, 
manufactured  by  Ooddard  Brothers,  of  the  same  place,  are 
excellent  fabrics,  well  dyed  and  finished. 

Thp  Canada  plaids,  adapted  for  vestings,  manufactured  at 
Whitienton  Mills,  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  are  excellent  in 
make  and  dye,  and  in  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  color* 
ing.  In  cotton  damasks  and  quilts,  dyed  and  plain,  the  g(x>ds 
of  Malcolm  and  Heskett,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  are  the  only 
examples  of  American  production  of  their  kind.  They  are 
of  fair  make,  and  the  usual  character  in  design. 

The  cheapness  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial, causes  it  to  be  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
fJax  and  hemp  are  alone  employed  in  Europe.  The  American 
Cordage  Company,  New  York  city,  exhibit  specimens  of  patent 
cordage,  rope  rigging,  tow  lines,  &c.,  of  various  sizes,  remark- 
ably clear  in  the  strand,  and  evidently  made  with  great  care. 
Cotton  seine  twine,  and  cotton  lines  for  drift  and  other  nets, 
also  show  how  largely  cotton  is  employed  in  this  branch  of 
trade. 

Fishing  nets  of  cotton  twine  are  woven  by  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Mullen,  of  Baltimore,  on  a  loom  of  his  own  invention.  These 
are  quite  equal  in  every  respect,  probably  superior,  to  hand- 
made nets. 

The  estimate  formed  of  the  present  position  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  must  be  one  of  no  merely 
apologetic  character.  All  that  has  been  attempted  has  been 
well  done,  not  only  in  the  results,  but  as  regards  the  methods 
by  which  these  results  are  attained ;  and  if  many  of  those 
developments  of  the  cotton  trade  in  its  finer  and  more  orna- 
mental fabrics  are  as  yet  unattempted,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  useful  fabrics,  those  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 
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fort  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  those  which  would 
be  first  in  demand,  and  most  likely  to  remunerate  the  enterprise 
of  the  earlier  manufacturers. 

In  the  New  York  Exhibition  a  specimen  of  British  calico  is 
exhibited,  which  was  purchased  by  the  contributor,  Mr.  Ha- 
gerson,  at  Boston,  in  1813.  Its  width  is  33^  inches,  its  price 
at  that  date  85  cents,  about  4s*  sterling,  per  yard.  The  same 
quality  of  cloth  can  now  be  purchased  for  3|  cents,  about  2i. 
sterling,  per  yard.  This  illustration  proves  how  largely  manu- 
facturing skill  must  have  progressed  smce  that  period ;  diffusing 
health  and  comfort,  independence  and  happiness,  by  affording 
occupation  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  both  continents ;  whilst 
its  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  social  relations  of  life  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  Lowell,  Manchester,  Lawrence,  and 
other  places  of  less  concentration,  but  not  of  less  skill,  enter- 
prise, and  industry,  or  of  lower  tone  as  regards  morals  or  social 
position. 

lANUFACTUBE  OF  SALT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  curiouB  fact,  that  while  there  is  no  country  on  the  globe  richer  in  «lt 

3 rings  and  in  mineral  salt  than  the  United  States,  nevertheless  we  import  anna- 
\y  some  12,000,000  of  bushels  of  foreign  salt,  at  an  expense  of  more  thu 
#3,000,000.  The  State  of  New  York  is  especially  rich  in  salt  springs,  haTii^ 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  of  salt ;  and  still  this  State  imports  anniullj 
two  or  three  millions  of  busnels  of  foreign  salt  for  the  interior  consumption,  when 
France  and  Ital^,  having  only  three  or  four  pe*  cent,  of  salt  in  their  sea-water, 
are  manu&ctunng  with  a  brine  so  weak  a  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  not  only  ht 
themselves,  but  for  a  large  exportation. 

Why,  then,  are  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  leading  State  of  Nev 
York,  so  backward  in  the  manufacture  of  a  product  of  prime  and  vital  necesritj? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  probably  the  same  as  that  to  a  similar  quesUoo 
regarding  the  backwaraness  of  this  country  in  the  manuiacture  of  iron,  and  msoj 
other  things,  the  raw  material  of  which  is  here  so  inexhaustibly  abundant. 

M.  Thomassy,  a  distinguished  French  savant,  who  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  salt  statistics  of  various  countries  to  which  he  has  been  charged  by  the 
French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  salt  manuncture  and 
statistics  of  those  countries,  decides,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  this  eomi' 
try,  that  our  deficient  manufacture  of  salt  is  due  chiefly  to  defects  in  our  mods  of 
manu&cture. 

"  Every  where  in  the  south  of  France,"  says  M.  Thomassy,  "the  salt  made  bj 
solar  and  natural  evaporation  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  when  made  in  boilen 
by  artificial  heat,  and  this  solar  sut  costs  for  the  100  kilogrammes  of  232  pooodf 
(tour  bushels)  ei^t  or  nine  cents.  The  actual  cost  of  salt  to  tho  manufacturer 
in  the  south  of  Trance  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  consequently  per  each  boefael 
about  two  cents.  This  fact  is  of  public  notoriety ;  and  by  some  new  improve- 
ments in  salt  works,  which  I  myself  introduced  in  Italy  in  1848,  the  bushel  wts 
produced  for  only  one  and  a  half  cents  from  the  brine  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  which 
nas  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt. 

''  In  Syracuse,  the  greatest  market  of  American  salt,  the  cost  to  the  manufae- 
turer  per  bushel  is  three  times  as  much :  it  is  six  or  seven  cents,  in  spite  of  the 
richness  of  the  brine,  which  has  eighteen  per  cent,  of  salt.  Why,  then,  so  incredi- 
ble adiflference?  Because,  accordinj?  to  the  report  of  Professor  Cook,  of  1854, 
(page  14,)  in  the  present  method  of  manufacture  by  solar  evaporation  in  Syra- 
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«ose  about  throe-fourths  of  the  evaporating  power  is  lost,  whereas  in  France  the 
whole  power  is  controJled  and  so  used  as  to  proportionally  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture,  diminishing  it  from  six  or  seyen  cents  to  aboat  two  cents." 

These  fiicts  are  worthy  of  attention.  What  the  improved  method  is,  to  which 
M.  Thomassy  refers,  he  does  not  inform  us,  but  he  assures  us  that  "  it  has  had 
a  triumphant  success,  even  with  sea-water,  on  the  French  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Italian  coast  on  the  Adriatic,  the  first  sea-water  having  three  or 
four  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  the  second  only  two  and  a  half.  The  brine  of  Syra- 
cuse having  eighteen  per  cent,  will  give,  consequently,  a  great  deal  more  &cili- 
ties  for  the  application  of  the  French  method  and  of  my  improvements  made  in 
Italy  ;  and  it  assures  four  or  five  times  as  much  salt,  and  proportionally  cheaper 
than  in  France.  But,  as  in  Syracuse  the  labor  costs  twice  as  much  as  in  France, 
labor  costing  a  dollar  a  working  day  instead  of  forty  or  fihj  cents,  this  increased 
cost  will  diminish  a  little  the  economy  of  the  French  method  ;  so  that  this  method 
will  be,  not  five  or  four  times  more  profitable,  but  only  three  or  two  times,  and 
will  produce  in  Syracuse  the  bushel  of  salt  for  about  one  cent,  instead  of  six  or 
seven  cents,  as  now. 

"With  a  diminution  of  five  cents  per  bushel,  the  total  saving  on  the  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  bushels  manufiictured  in  Syracuse  will  be  250,000  or  300,000  dollars  a 
year.  And  as  the  improved  qualities  of  the  new  salt  will  secure  its  use  in  the 
curinff  of  the  domestic  provisions,  the  production  of  Syracuse  will  be,  in  time, 
largefy  increased,  and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  in  proportion. 

'*  With  the  same  improvement  in  all  the  American  salt  works,  all  foreign  salt 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  withdravm  from  the  American  market,  and  two  or  three 
millions  of  dollars,  now  expended  for  foreign  salt,  will  remain  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  public  at  lai^e." 

If  these  statements  be  correct,  American  salt  manufacturers  ought  to  inquire  into 
and  introduce  the  new  method.  M.  Thomasiy  is  about  publishing  a  new  work  on 
salt  in  this  country,  entitled  **  La  Q,uestion  du  Set  aux  EttUs  l7nM,''^which,  judging 
from  an  outline  of  its  contents  which  he  has  sent  us,  will  be  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable. 


DUTY  ON  RAIIROAD  ISOR. 

The  policy  of  admitting  railroad  iron  free  of  duty,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  such  enterprises,  will  not  be  disputed.  It  is  only 
contended  that  this  policy  was  abandoned  before  the  reasons 
which  suggested  it  ceased  to  exist :  that  the  railroad  system 
has  not  yet  been  suflBciently  extended  to  secure  the  great  ob- 
jects which  entitled  it  to  your  most  favorable  consideration. 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
decided  against  the  existence  of  any  pow^er  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  construct  works  of  internal  improvement.  And 
yet  the  importance  of  the  railway  system  to  this  vast  confed- 
eracy, as  a  means  of  defence  in  time  of  war,  seemed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  national  government  almost  as  one  of  national 
necessity,  and  gave  it  strong  and  peculiar  claims  on  the  foster- 
ing care  of  that  government.  In  a  strictly  economical  point 
of  view,  the  system  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  nation.  The 
use  of  railroads  has  completely  changed  the  whole  science  of 
fortification.  The  power  of  concentrating  an  army  rapidly,  at 
any  point  where  the  country  may  be  attacked,  will  save  to 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions  in  fortifying  our  coast. 
An  army  can  now  be  moved  in  one  day  a  distance  which 
would  have  required  thirty  days  at  the  period  of  our  last  war 
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With  Great  Britain.  Besides  the  importance  of  railways  ag 
an  arm  of  military  defence  in  a  conflict  with  a  foreign  foe,  ao 
Statesman  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  continued  union  of  this  large  family  of 
States.  Nothing  else  could  have  bound  together  a  people  so 
widely  separated  by  space,  and  still  more  widely  divided  by 
conflicting  interests. 

In  the  absence  of  all  power  on  the  part  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  engage  directly  in  the  construction  of  works  so 
vitally  important  to  the  common  defence  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government,  it  became  important  to  ascertain  by 
what  constitutional  means  the  same  end  could  be  effected- 
A  ready  solution  of  this  problem  presented  itself  in  the  simple 
proposition  that  the  government  should  let  the  railroad  alone.  It 
was  believed,  and  tuUh  reason  believed^  that  if  the  government 
would  abstain  from  throwing  any  artificial  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  these  railroads,  the  people  and  the  States  would  make 
them.  It  has  been  always  deemed  both  constitutional  and 
expedient  to  exercise  the  power  of  laying  duties  on  imports, 
«o  as  to  protect  the  manufacture,  in  the  United  States,  of  ar- 
ticles essential  to  the  national  defence.  Surely,  it  is  not  less  so, 
to  abstain  from  exercising  that  power  to  attain  the  same  end. 
No  subject  could  possess  higher  claims  on  the  favorable  action 
of  Congress,  or  more  imperatively  demand  the  exercise  of 
every  constitutional  power  in  its  behalf,  than  the  advancement 
of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

The  relief  of  railroad  companies  by  the  refunding  of  duties 
already  paid,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  hereafter  to  be  paid, 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  is  a  measure  which  would 
benefit  all  classes  of  society,  and  every  section  of  the  Union. 

No  one  is  so  largely  and  immediately  benefitted  by  every 
improvement  that  cheapens  transportation  as  the  agriculturist 
The  tools  which  he  uses,  and  the  fabrics  of  other  Stales  or 
countries,  which  he  must  consume,  are  brought  to  him  cheaper 
— and  all  which  he  produces  is  sold  higher.  Take  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  railroad  as  an  example.  Before  its 
construction,  eightv  miles  was  the  most  distant  point,  along 
its  line,  from  whicli  wheat  was  brought — and  from  that  point 
the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  consumed  the  profits-  One 
hundred  miles  from  Lynchburg,  on  that  road,  wheat  was  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  and  fed  to  the  horses  and  hogs — ^and 
it  has  been  known  to  remain  three  years  in  the  stack  and  rot 
for  want  of  demand.  Farmers  at  that  point  have  received 
during  the  last  summer  $1  50  per  bushel  at  their  own  doors, 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
railroad. 
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What  may  be  said  of  one  may  be  said  of  all,  and  withoat 
the  benefit  of  railroad  transportation  what  would  now  be  the 
condition  of  the  teeming  population  of  our  Atlantic  cities  and 
of  Europe  ?  Railroads  have  secured  to  the  farmer  a  good 
profit  for  his  labor,  and  placed  bread  in  the  mouths  of  millions, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  pay  the  prices 
created  by  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  without  a  corres* 
ponding  supply. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  merchant  is  bene- 
fited by  the  vast  commerce  created  by  railroads — ^ihe  mere 
freight  charges  on  which  have  amounted  to  about  310,000,000 
per  annum  on  two  roads  of  this  country — ^the  Baltimore  and 
Ohip^nd  the  New  York  and  Erie  roads. 

It  is  contended,  likewise,  that  the  iron  master  is  benefited 
by  the  proposed  measure. 

Railroad  iron  is  generally  of  a  cheaper  quah'ty,  and  its  manu- 
facture is  less  profitable  than  that  of  oth^  kinds  of  iron.  Our 
best  roads  use  about  100  tons  of  rails  per  mile  of  road,  and 
the  average  is  probably  below  80  tons.  If  we  assume  the 
highest  amount,  or  100  tons,  and  place  it  at  an  average  of  $50 
per  ton,  we  have  $5,000  per  mile.  Now  take  the  ordinary 
cost  of  spikes,  chairs  and  iron  used  in  bridges,  calculate  ttie 
value  of  the  metal  required  for  the  actual  number  of  cars  and 
locomotives  now  in  operation  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  it  will  be  Ibund  that  the  iron  used  on  a  railroad, 
other  than  the  iron  rails,  is  worth  $5,300  per  mile  of  road. 
Therefore,  for  every  $5,000  expended  in  railroad  iron,  there 
is  more  than  an  equal  demand  for  manufactures  of  iron  of  a 
more  profitable  character.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  shops,  and  on  the  repairs  of 
the  road-bed,  track,  and  bridges.  Nor  has  any  account  been 
taken  of  the  materials  consumed  in  keeping  up  the  road  and 
equipment. 

Therefore,  the  admission  of  railroad  iron  fi^ee,  by  encourag- 
ing the  construction  of  roads,  is  an  actual  protection  to  the 
producers  of  all  other  characters  of  iron.  This  is  the  true 
reason  why  our  rolling  mills  have  made  so  little  railroad 
iron.  They  have  been  more  profitably  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  rails  rolled  in  the  United  States  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  amount  imported. 

The  value  of  the  iron  castings  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1850,  was  $25,108,155,  and  the  wrought  iron  pro- 
duced was  worth  $22,629,271.  And  yet  this  must  have  been 
fer  short  of  the  demand  for  iron  fabrics  other  than  rails,  or 
the  milts  of  the  United  States  would  have  rolled  more  rail^ 
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road  iron.  The  price  of  rails  abroad,  together  with  the  duty 
at  home,  had  certainly  been  sufficient  to  encourage  home 
manufacture,  but  for  the  cause  above  stated. 
.  The  value  of  the  rails  imported  during  the  last  four  years, 
exclusive  of  duty,  was  $4,901,452  in  the  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1851;  $6,228,794,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852: 
$10,446,037,  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1853;  and  $J12,020,- 
309,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1854. 

We  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  iron  the  following  sums: 
$14,910,361  in  1849,  $17,524,459  in  1850,  $18,738,102  in 
1851,  and  $20,495,086  in  1852. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  pay  foreign  countries 
more  than  $20,000,000  per  annum  for  iron,  and  more  than 
$8,000,000  per  annum  for  iron  other  than  rails.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  States  is 
far  short  of  the  home  consumption.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  be- 
cause the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  by  railroads  to  enable  us  to  supply  the 
home  demand  even,  for  the  more  profitable  manufacture  rf 
iron. 

That  the  labor  of  the  country  is  benefitted  by  whatever 
promotes  the  construction  of  railroads  will  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted. But  it  is  wonderful  to  consider  the  vast  amount  of 
mechanic  skill  which  is  employed  in  the  operation  of  a 
finished  road,  throwing  entirely  out  of  the  question  the  nu- 
merous and  magnificent  workshops  of  the  country,  in  whicb 
the  cars,  locomotives,  and  other  machinery  for  our  roads  are 
manufactured. 

The  following  statement  was  made  in  1851 :  "  The  Read- 
ing railroad  employs,  in  all,  about  1,500  persons,  ut  salaries 
and  wages  respectively  of  about  $60,000  per  month,  or 
$720,000  per  annum.  It  consumes  materials  in  value  of 
$20,000  per  month,  causing  in  all  (consumption  of  materials, 
salaries,  and  wages)  an  annual  outlay  ot  $960,000,  all  ex- 

S ended  on  its  own  ground.  It  manufactures  thirty  wheels  a 
ay  to  perpetuate  its  machinery  and  cars,  and  requires  an- 
nually from  seven  to  eight  hundred  tons  of  new  rails  for 
repairs  only." 

Let  us  see  now  what  will  be  the  future  demand  for  iron  to 
perpetuate  the  track  and  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  wheels  on 
^  our  railroads. 

There  are  now  19,438  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  careful  estimate  publisbed 
in  the  Railroad  Journal,  of  January  6th.  The  compendium 
of  the  United  States  census  gives  12,526  as  the  number  of 
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miles  in  construction.  Suppose  we  assume  20,000  miles  as 
the  present  number,  and  30,000  miles  as  the  number  which 
we  will  have  in  1860.  Take  the  average  demand  for  new 
wheels  per  mile  of  road  as  one  half  of  what  it  is  on  the  Read- 
ing roao,  and  it  will  show  the  present  demand  to  be  225,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  the  demand  in  1860  to  be  337,500  tons 
for  repairs  alone.  Assume  100  tons  per  mile  as  the  weight  of 
the  rail,  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum  as  the  loss,  and  we  find 
100,000  tons  per  annum  necessary  for  repairs  at  this  time,  and 
150,000  in  IfifeO.  It  will  probably  require  twice  as  much  for 
new  roads  and  double  tracKs  on  old  roads — making  a  demand 
for  many  years  of  450,000  tons  of  rails  and  probably  600,000 
tons  of  wheels,  or  more  than  one  million  of  tons  of  metal. 

There  are  now  produced  in  the  United  States,  only  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  iron,  in  Great  Britain,  only  3,000,000,  and  in  the 
world  only  5,817,000. 

The  demand  for  other  descriptions  of  iron  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are  daily  multiply- 
ing. The  production  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  has  been  more 
than  doubled  since  1840,  and  that  of  the  United  States  has 
been  tripled. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  interest  of  the  American  iron  master  to 
encourage  still  further  the  construction  of  railroads?  The  fair 
deduction  from  the  foregoing  facts  is  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  penetrate  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  United 
States  by  railroads,  before  we  can  approximate  the  supply  of 
iron  necessary  for  home  consumption.  And  that  we  should 
continue  a  little  longer  to  direct  our  industry  to  the  supply  of 
the  more  profitable  descriptions  of  iron,  taking  the  rails,  which 
are  less  profitable,  from  Great  Britain. 

We  have  endeavored  to  establish  the  fact  that  each  mile  of 
railroad,  constructed  in  the  present  condition  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness, will  be  attended  with  immediate  benefit  to  the  American 
iron  master,  even  though  the  rails  themselves  are  purchased 
from  abroad.  We  have  shown  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  im- 
porting iron  free,  and  thus  completing  rapidly  and  economically 
those  roads  which  are  now  under  construction,  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  annual  demand  for  iron  in  this  country,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  to  at  least  2,000,000  of  tons,  or  double  the 
amount  now  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  iron  interest  is  not  only  of  the  highest  national  import- 
ance in  itself,  but  it  is  one  which  seriously  affects  every  other 
interest,  and  it  is  therefore  eminently  entitled  to  the  fostering 
care  of  government.  Congress  is  imperatively  called  on,  by 
every  motive  that  could  influence  the  rulers  of  an  enlightened 
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nation,  to  protect  and  encourage  this  interest*  This  can  ooly 
be  done  through  the  railroads,  by  extending  theoi  far  enough 
to  bring  into  market  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  now  locked 
up  in  our  back  country.  This  means  alone  will  enable  the 
iron  producer  to  meet  the  great  and  growing  demand  for  iron 
in  the  United  States. 

The  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
has  operated  unequally,  and  therefore  unjustly-  While  some 
States  made  their  railroads  when  iron  was  admitted  duty  free, 
or  when  the  price  of  iron  was  so  low  as  to  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  oppressive  duty,  other  States  were  so 
unforlunate  as  to  construct  their  most  imix)rtant  works  when 
the  duty,  added  to  the  high  price  of  iron,  rendered  it  an  intoler* 
able  burden. 

If  it  be  just  and  equitable  to  encourage  railroads  by  con- 
tinuing this  exemption  from  duty  for  a  longer  period,  it  is 
equally  so  to  refund  to  the  duties  paid  by  those  companies 
which  have  borne  the  pressure  of  the  high  duty  and  the  high 
price  combined. 

Nearly  all  the  railroad  companies  whose  works  are  incom- 
plete have  been  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  commercial  dis- 
tress which  has  prevailed  everywhere  for  the  last  year,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  unable  to  prosecute  their  work.  This 
measure  of  relief,  so  strongly  sustained  by  every  consideration 
of  justice  and  policy,  would  be  attended  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults in  effecting  the  speedy  completion  of  the  numerous  half 
finished  roads. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  railroad  iron  imr 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  June  30,  1860,  to  June  30, 
1854,  inclusive;  alsoy  the  quanlity  in  bond  on  the  30zA  (f 
June  J  1854: 


Yeaw. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Cort 
per  too. 

Ending  June  30, 1851.. 
J852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 

188,6^    16 
245,625    10 
298,995    04 
282,866    19 

14,901,452  00 
6,228,794  00 
10,426,037  00 
12,020,309  00 

11,470,435  60 
1,868,638  20 
3,127,811  10 
3,606,092  70 

|25  9» 

34  87 
42  49 

Total 

1,016,113  113 

33,576,592  00 

10,072,977  69 

In  bond  June  30, 1854. 

47,732    13 

1,986,184  00 

4161 

F.  BIQGER.  Jl^tifer. 
T&BAivET  DcPAETHKKT,  Afufer*j  Qflee,  JtmnMry  10, 1855. 
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COIION  SCH00I8  AND  UNITEBSITIES,  NOSTH  AND  SOUTH. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Editor,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  and  to 
discuss  cursorily  the  subject  indicated  by  the  heading.  It  is 
one  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  misconception  prevails,  and 
my  object  will  be  fully  answered  if  I  succeed  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  in  removing  a  few  of  the  more  glaring 
and  palpable  errors  which  exist  in  the  public  mind. 

The  northern  press,  northern  lecturers,  and,  I  may  say,  the 
larger  number  of  northern  men  assume,  sometimes  with  no 
littfe  arrogance,  that  their  own  section  has  the  monopoly  of,  if 
not  all,  at  least  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  country.  They  are  pleased  at  times,  however,  not  to 
claim  absolute  superiority  so  much  in  themselves  as  to  attribute 
southern  deficiencies  to  what  they  call  the  demoralizing  and 
degrading  effects  of  slavery.  This  branch  of  the  subject  I  do 
not  mean  to  touch  upon  at  present,  further  than  to  sa^r  that  I 
believe  it  demonstrable  that  the  institution  of  slavery,  instead 
of  demoralizing,  elevates  and  refines  the  community  among 
which  it  exists,  and  that  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  society 
it  creates  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  highest  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ferment  any  unkind  sectional  feelings,  which 
unfortunately  too  much  prevail,  but  shall  proceed  io  no  un- 
fiiendly  spirit  to  attempt  to  correct  some  ot  the  errors  which 
have  possession  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tive culture  of  the  two  sections,  and,  if  I  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
to  diminish  thereby  in  some  degree  the  northern  self-compla- 
cency. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  common  school  system  of  New 
England  and  of  New  York  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  existing  in  any  country  whatsoever.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  it  is  more  efficient  for  its  purpjoses  than  the  Prus- 
sian system,  but  it  is  certainly  a  *'  peculiar  institution^'  of  which 
that  section  of  country  has  a  right  to  boast.  I  would  not,  if  it 
were  possible,  diminish  one  jot  or  one  tittle  the  proper  feeling  of 
pride  which  northern  men  entertain  for  an  institution  so  noble 
in  its  objects  and  beneficial  in  its  character  and  influence  upon 
society.  But  while  acknowledging  all  the  merit  which  is  justly 
due  to  common  schools,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  by  them 
only  can  a  community  be  rendered  intelligent.  There  are 
oiasz  means  of  educating  the  public  mind  quite  as  effective, 
such  as  social  intercourse,  lectures,  and  public  discussions  of 
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great  political  and  other  questions.  Every  man  must  have- 
met  with  persons  in  innumerable  instances  who,  though  unable 
even  to  read  and  write,  yet  gave  evidence  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence, and  possessed  powers  of  reasoning  putting  to  shame 
mhids  disciplined  by  all  the  learning  of  universities,  much  less 
of  common  schools.  Those  persons  would  probably  have  been 
much  more  intelligent  had  they  possessed  the  advantages  of 
even  an  ordinary  education.  But  I  merely  mean  to  say  that 
individuals  may  be  intelligent  without  education,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  what  is  true  of  individuals  may 
also  be  true  of  communities.  But  because  such  is  my  belief, 
I  am  not  of  opinion  that  common  schools  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, or  are  not  highly  useful  or  necessary,  if  you  please, 
properly  to  educate  a  people. 

while  I  would  not  justify  the  neglect  and  indifference  which 
is  too  generally  prevalent  in  the  southern  States  upon  this 
subject,  yet  I  thiuK  there  are  substantial  reasons  why  this  sys- 
tem of  education  has  not  been  and  cannot  be,  under  existing 
circumstances,  wholly  adopted.  One  of  the  plainest  reasons- 
is  the  greater  relative  extent  of  territory  in  the  southern  States, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  greater  sparseness  of  population. 
Take  the  two  States  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  as  a  basis 
of  comparison  between  the  two  sections.  Their  free  popula- 
tion is  very  nearly  the  same ;  that  of  Virginia  being  948,00(>» 
and  that  of  Massachusetts  994,000,  in  round  numbers ;  the 
area  of  Virginia  is  61,325  square  miles,  that  of  Massachu- 
setts 7,250,  or  of  more  than  8  to  1  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  in  Virginia  is 
23 ;  in  Massachusetts  126,  or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
6.  This  simple  statement  will  show  that  it  would  require 
more  than  45  times  the  amount  of  money  to  support  the  same 
number  of  schools  with  an  equal  number  of  pupils ;  and  of 
course,  then,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  last  degree  to  expect 
the  same  extent  of  common  school  education,  and  the  same 
diffusion  of  that  kind  of  information  thence  derived,  namely : 
reading,  writing,  geography,  and  arithmetic;  and  this  boasted 
system  does  not  teacn  much  more  than  these  very  elementary 
branches.  The  comparison  I  have  made  would  measurably 
hold  good  between  the  other  northern  and  southern  States ; 
but  I  have  selected  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  because  the 
one  is  the  most  bdauded  for  its  intelligence,  prosperity,  and 

Sneral  superiority,  and  the  other,  by  the  same  authority, 
litlled  for  its  ignorance,  laziness,  and  want  of  enterprise.  I 
shall  continue  the  comparison  in  the  remarks  wbicn  are  to 
follow,  because  the  two  States  are  really,  from  their  position 
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and  influence  in  the  Union,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
probably  the  best  representatives  of  the  manners,  character, 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  two  sections  of  the  confed- 
eracy. 

While,  then,  we  have  great  cause  to  regret,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  our  situation,  the  absence  of  an  |  eflScient  system  of 
common  schools,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  good  reason  U> 
be  proud  and  glorify  ourselves,  if  we  were  so  given,  as  our 
northern  brethren  are,  for  the  more  extensive  prevalence  of 
university  education.     I  am  aware  that  this  mere  assertion, 
with  a  northern  reader  will  probably  provoke  a  smile  of  deri- 
sion, and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  great  majority  of 
southern  men  may  equally  suppose  it  devoid  of  foundation. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  but  is  strictly  true  so  far  as  all  accessi- 
ble statistics  furnish  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  as  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  show.     The  authority  from  which  I  de- 
rive my  statistics  is  the  American  Almanac   for  1855,  an 
exceedmgly  valuable  and  reliable  work  published  and  edited  in 
Boston,    It  is  particularly  full  on  matters  relating  to  the  New 
England  and  the  northern  States  generally,  but  is  sometimes 
deficient  with  regard  to  the  southern  States,  of  course,  not 
intentionally,  but  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  procuring 
information ;  consequently  the  returns  from  the  southern  insti- 
tutions are  sometimes  left  blank,  and  even  generally  are  not 
brought  up  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  northern ;  but  here  again 
the  editor  of  the  Almanac  is  not  responsible,  the  blame  rests 
with  the  institutions  themselves  for  not  getting  out  their  cata- 
logues earlier-     For  instance,  the  University  of  Virginia  has 
not  yet  published  its  catalogue  for  1854^'56,  although  all  the 
leading  northern  colleges  have  long  since  published  theirs^ 
and  the  results  appear  in  the  American  Almanac.     I  use» 
however,  in  this  article,  with  regard  to  the  University,  the 
latest  returns,  having  been  recently  given  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  vicinity.    Without  further  preliminary,  I  give  below  a 
tabular  statement,  carefully  prepared,  which  will  show  at  a 
glance  the  facts  I  wish  to  convey : 


Free 
population. 

No.  of 
coUe^es. 

No.  of 
profes's. 

No.  of 
students. 

Volumes  in 
library. 

Alumni. 

Vu^ginia ••• 

MasBachnsetts 

949,133 
994,514 

10 
4 

72 
74 

1,206 
927 

65,875 
137,963 

6,48a 
9,219 

Diff«reiioe 

45,381 

6 

3 

279 

72,088 

2,730 

From  an  inspection  of  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that 
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Virginia,  witli  a  free  population*  less  by  45,381,  has  six  colleges 
more  than  Massachusetts  and  educates  annually  279  more 
students.  This,  of  course,  does  not  settle  the  fact  conclusively 
that  more  Virginians  receive  a  university  education  than  Mas- 
sachusetts men;  but  there  are  other  means  of  informadoD 
•which  throw  light  upon  that  particular  point,  namely,  the  cata- 
logues of  the  colleges  themselves.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  all  these  catalogues,  which,  however,  is  not  of  great 
unportance,  but  I  have  carefully  examined  those  of  Harvard 
and  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  principal  institutions  of 
both  States.  I  find  that  of  the  339  students  of  the  former,  92 
are  from  States  other  than  Massachusetts,  leaving  247  as  tbe 
number  of  natives  and  citizens.  The  catalogue  of  1853-'54 
gives  464  as  the  number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Vir 
ginia,  and  289  as  the  number  of  Virginians;  but  the  recently 

EubUshed  statement  before  mentioned  gives  606  as  the  uuxn- 
er  of  students  for  1864-'66,  (the  corresponding  academical 
year  of  Harvard  above  used,)  and  it  surely  would  not  be  un- 
fair to  estimate  310  as  the  number  of  Virginians.  With  re- 
gard to  the  smaller  institutions  in  both  States,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  students  are  certainly  from  the  States  in  which  the 
colleges  are  located.  I  find  from  the  catalogue  of  the  college 
at  Richmond  that  there  are  only  two  students  who  are  not 
Virginians,  from  that  of  William  and  Mary  about  ten,  and  I 
presume  that  the  proportion  is  not  greatly  different  in  the  other 
colleges,  not  only  from  the  partial  examination  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  but  as  well  firom  the  fact  that  naturally  students 
from  other  States  would  only  be  sent  to  the  more  distinguish- 
ed institutions.  At  all  events  I  do  no  injustice  to  Massachu- 
setts by  making  the  same  presumption  in  her  favor  as  in  the 
case  of  Virginia,  unless  Massachusetts  men  may  choose  to  say 
that  the  colleges  in  Virginia,  being  of  a  superior  character  to 
those  in  Massachusetts,  attract  more  students  from  a  distance* 
The  above  table  shows  a  neater  number  of  alumni  and  a 
larger  number  of  volumes  in  the  college  libraries  in  Massachu- 
setts. This,  however,  results  in  part  and  chiefly,  without 
doubt,  from  the  greater  age  of  the  northern  institutions;  for 

*  Of  the  above  population,  in  Vir^nia  53,829  are  fr6e  negroee,  and  in  Maan- 
chuaetts  only  8,795,  or  more  than  6  to  1,  which  in  a  fair  estimate  ought  properly 
to  be  deducted.  But  aajthe  superiority  of  Virginia  in  this  respect  is  somciootly 
apparent  witliout  this  deauction,  we  are  content  to  leave  the  table  as  it  is.  So, 
too,  with  a  regard  to  the  number  of  students.  In  the  Almanac  from  which  the 
table  is  compiled,  50  is  given  as  the  number  of  students  at  Richmond  College. 
In  the  catalogue  in  my  possession  108  is  ^iven ;  at  William  and  Mary  onlv  55 
students  are  estimated,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  reliable  authority  Uiat  there 
was  upwards  of  100.  This  excess  added  to  the  column  of  *<  StudenU  "  at  Vii^ 
ginia  colleges  will  give  1,309  instead  of  1,206,  and  will  make  tbe  colunm  of 
«  Difference  '*  382  instead  of  279. 
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libraries  certainly  are  usually  formed  by  the  gradual  accumu- 
lations of  time.  As  to  the  alumni,  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  southern  men,  of  whom  a  full  share 
are  Virginians ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  not  seriously  be 
asserted  that  a  great  number  of  northern  men  have  been  edu- 
cated in  Virginia.  Besides  this,  no  report  of  the  alumni  of 
William  and  Mary^  the  oldest  of  the  southern  institutions  by 
many  years,  is  included  in  the  table.  It  cannot  be  considered 
unreasonable  to  estimate  15  graduates  a  year,  which,  for  the 
163  years  of  its  existence,  will  give  2,445  as  the  number  of 
its  alumni.  This  subtracted  from  the  column  of  *'  Difierence" 
will  leave  285  in  favor  of  Massachusetts ;  which  number  may 
be  Still  further  diminished,  even  to  zero  probably,  by  deduct- 
ing southern  alumni. 

Again,  as  to  the  character  of  the  institutions  themselves  we 
of  the  south  have  no  cause  to  fear  a  comparison.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  with  regard  to  its  organization,  the 
thoroughness  and  extent  of  its  course  of  study,  the  standing 
of  its  professors,  the  scholarship, and  eminence  of  its  gradu- 
ates, in  proportion  to  its  age,  ranks  at  least  in  the  public  esti- 
mation with  Harvard.  Jefierson  regarded  the  establishment 
of  that  institution  as  among  the  greatest  of  his  public  acts, 
and  on  his  tomb  is  inscribed,  by  his  own  direction,  **  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia."  William  and  Mary, 
with  the  great  minds  which  have  been  trained  in  its  classic 
halls,  imparting  glory  alike  to  their  noble  alma  mater^  and  to 
the  history  of  our  common  country,  may  well  not  dread  any 
comparison  with  Amherst,  "  Williams,"  and  **  Holy  Cross." 
The  two  other  colleges  of  Massachusetts  might  be  placed 
upon  a  level  with  the  less  eminent  of  the  Virginia  colleges, 
without  injustice  to  either  State. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  of  Harvard,  as  educational  establishments,  it 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  the  "  appliances"  of  the  latter, 
such  as  larger  philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus, 
greater  number  of  professors  and  tutors,  scholarships,  endow- 
ments, prizes,  &c.,  may  be  more  complete.  But  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  age  of  Harvard,  it  having  been 
founded  in  1636,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1819. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  do  not  acknowledge  any 
superiority,  nor  can  any  be  proven,  in  the  learning  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  the  fullness  and  quality  of  the  education  there 
imparted.  In  short,  no  pre-eminence  whatever  will  be  con- 
ceded which  is  not  solely  ascribable  to  greater  antiquity. 
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There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
must  be  gratifying  to  southern  men.  and  that  is  the  greater 
relative  increase  of  southern  institutions,  particularly  since 
1850.  In  that  year  the  number  of  students  on  the  catalogues 
of  Massachusetts  colleges  was  729,  and  on  those  of  Virginia 
878,  the  difierence  in  favor  of  the  latter  then  being  only  139; 
the  University  of  Virginia  numbering  212  students  and  Har- 
vard 273.  This  southern  increase  has  been  in  consequence 
mainly  of  llie  withdrawing  of  southern  youth  from  northern 
institutions  on  account  of  their  abolition  tendencies,  which 
Lave  produced  a  strong  conviction  in  the  southern  mind  of  the 
Hecessity  of  educating  their  young  men  at  home,  and  thereby 
building  up  their  own  institutions.  For  these  results  we  may 
thank  even  so  foul  a  thing  as  abolitionism.  I  trust,  without 
meaning  to  express  the  slightest  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
the  north,  that  it  may  make  us  more  self-relying  in  other 
things,  and  build  up  other  interests  second  only  in  importance 
to  those  of  education. 

The  following  simple  tabular  enumeration  of  the  number 
of  students  at  the  principal  colleges  of  the  United  States  in 
1850  and  1855  will  show  concisely,  but  conclusively,  the 
extent  of  this  relative  increase : 


Yale. 

Harvard. 

University 
of  Virginia. 

Univewityof 
N.Carolini. 

IQcn 

385 
443 

273 
339 

212 
505 

150 

1855 

370 

Abflolate  incrooae 

58 

66 

293 

190 

Increase  per  cent 

17 

24 

137 

SO 

So  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  University  of  Virginia  is  the 
most  prosperous,  if  the  number  of  students  and  rate  of  in- 
crease during  the  half  decade  indicates  prosperity,  of  all  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  above  given  may  easily  be  verified  by  any 
one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculations 
for  himself;  and  we  might  leave  the  subject  here,  with  the 
conviction  of  having  fully  proved  the  proposition  with  which 
we  set  out,  thai  university  education  is  more  general  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  extend  ibe 
comparison  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  two  sections.  It 
will  be  found  that  on  this  point,  too,  great  misconception  pre- 
vails. 
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We  will  use  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  as  before,  for  the 
basis. 

Below  will  be  found  a  tabular  statement  which  will  present 
the  whole  subject  in  a  single  view : 
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Virpnia 

3 

10 

119 

3 

16 

211 

2 

3 

110 

Masntchiuetts... 

3 

12 

147 

2 

11 

230 

1 

3 

143 

DifTevence 

0 

3 

28 

1 

5 

19 

1 

0 

33 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  schools 
and  of  professors  of  each  kind  is  about  the  same  in  the  two 
States,  but  that  Massachusetts  has  slightly  the  advantage  in 
number  of  students,  but  so  slightly  that  the  superiority  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  certainly  is  not  suflScient  to 
justify  any  loud  boasting.  In  the  above  table,  however,  no 
return  of  the  Winchester  Medical  School,  in  Virginia,  is  in- 
cluded, it  being  left  blank  in  the  American  Almanac,  whence 
I  derive  my  information.  If  that  institution  has  any  students 
at  all,  it  must  surely  have  more  than  nineteen,  (the  tabular 
difference,)  so  that  as  regards  medical  schools,  in  number, 
number  of  professors,  and  of  students,  Virginia  is  in  advance 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  presume  no  one  who  has  not  made  this  investigation,  (and 
but  few  have  made  it,)  would  have  supposed  that  Cavalier 
Virginia  was  so  little  benind  Roundhead  Massachusetts  in  the 
means  of  even  a  theological  education. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  make  a  similar  very  brief  comparison  between  Vir- 
ginia and  (if  New  Yorkers  will  pardon  the  presumption)  what 
they  so  boastfully  call  the  great  State  of  New  York.  The 
latter  has  a  free  population  of  3,097,394,  or  considerably  more 
than  three  times  that  of  Virginia.  But  how  does  the  case 
stand  with  regard  to  higher  education?  Simply  thus:  New 
York  has  but  8  colleges,  with  82  professors,  883  students,  6,371 
alumni,  and  55,000  volumes  in  college  libraries;  in  every 
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single  point,  except  number  of  professors,  inferior  to  Virginia! 
I  know  that  this  will  be  a  bitter  pill  for  New  Yorkers  to  swal- 
Idw,  who,  of  course^  had  not  the  remotest  conception  that  the  facts 
were  as  they  are.  They  must  fall  back  upon  some  other  point 
of  the  fancied  superiority  of  their  ^^greal  State^^  to  restore 
their  complacency. 

Although  I  have  used  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  as  the 
respective  representatives  of  the  north  and  south  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  similar  results  would  appear  if  the  comparison  had 
been  extended  to  the  other  States  composing  the  two  sections 
of  the  confederacy-  I  have  not  made  a  sufficiently  minute 
examination  to  say  certainly  that  the  number  of  young  men 
annually  receiving  a  university  education  in  the  south  is  greater 
in  ^ross  than  the  number  similarly  educated  at  the  north;  but 
1  do  say,  and  can  prove,  that  the  proportion,  according  to 
population,  is  greater. 

Having  said  thus,  and  having  fortified  my  assertions  with 
proofs  which  cannot  be  overthrown,  T  propose  now  to  discuss 
university  education  generally,  not  enlarging  upon,  but  merely 
presenting  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  the  subject. 

There  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  presume,  according 
as  the  views  of  men  are  more  or  less  democralicy  whether,  on 
the^one  hand,  it  is  better  for  a  community  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  \i^.veB,2matterinfr  of  education,  and  none  be  very  highly 
educated— or,  as  better  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  homely? 
idiomatic  English,  whether  "every  man  should  have  a  moulL- 
ful  of  learnine;,  and  no  man  a  bellyfull"— or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  interests  of  society  are  best  subserved  by  having 
the  few  thoroughly  educated,  and  allowing  the  many  to  remain 
in  comparative  ignorance.  Certain  it  is  that  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot  be  highly 
cultivated,  even  if  it  were  a  thing  desirable  in  itself.  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  less  to  be  coveted  than  that  species  of  half 
education  which  renders  men  arrogant  and  presuming,  without 
communicating  to  them  any  solid  advantages;  which  fosters 
and  increases  the  vanity^natural  to  the  human  heart,  without 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  a  just  and  proper  pride  and  self- 
reliance.  I  fear  that  much  of  the  bad  odor  in  which  the 
American  character  is  held  abroad  results  from  this  very  thing 
of  imperfect  education. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  mass  of  a  nation  may  be  igno- 
rant, yet  the  country  itself  may  have  attained  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  literature,  science,  arts,  war,  and  statesmanship.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  England  as  an  illustration.  How 
stands  New  England  literature  and  science,  with  all  the  boasted 
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iatelligence  of  its  people^  with  that  of  Old  England,  where  the 
body  of  the  people  are  confessedly  ignorant?  The  former  is 
simply  contemptible^  to  use  the  mildest  term  truth  will  allow. 
This  example,  too,  will  illustrate,  as  regards  the  glory,  honor, 
and  reputation  of  a  country,  the  advantages  of  the  common 
school  system  of  education,  where  the  "many  have  a  mouthful 
of  learning"  compared  with  the  university  system,  where  the 
"few  have  a  bellyluU."  Great  Britain,  undoubtedly,  owes 
much  of  her  greatness  to  her  universities.  Almost  every  char- 
acter eminent  in  her  history,  in  whatever  deparment,  literary, 
military,  or  pohtical,  was  educated,  either  wholly  or  in  part^ 
in  some  one  of  these  institutions.  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
among  philosophers ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  Barrow,  and 
South,  among  divines;  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  among 
poets;  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Steele,  among  essayists;  Crom- 
well, Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  among  statesmen  and  orators, 
and  the  countless  host,  to  mention  whom  is  only  to  enumerate 
the  great  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  England,  and 
imparted  undying  glory  to  her  name,  were  all  educated,  most 
of  them  were  graduated  at  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  worthies,  almost  equally  distinguished,  who 
were  educated  at  the  Scotch  or  Irish  universities.  Shakspeare 
and  Burns  are  the  only  two  minds  of  pre-eminent  excellence 
in  English  literature  which  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  col- 
lege training.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  our  own  country.  The 
Adamses,  Hamilton,  Jefierson,  Madison,  Randolph,  the  Pinck- 
neys,  of  South  Carolina,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  others  of  our 
eminent  statesmen,  living  and  dead,  were  graduates  of  univer- 
sities- In  American  history,  too,  we  have  the  two  illustrious 
names  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Clay  as  the  principal  exceptions. 
In  short,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a  nation? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  the  sum  of  the  glorious  deeds  and  labors  of  its 
distinguished  sons  in  war,  statesmanship,  or  the  more  quiet 
walks  of  literature  and  science?  BJot  out  the  names  of  its 
great  men  from  the  records  of  a  country,  and  what  remains  to 
give  it  character  and  renown,  or  make  its  history  worthy  to  be 
preserved?  Surely  the  bare  enumeration  above  given  suffices 
to  prove  the  value  of  a  university  education,  and  its  superiority 
over  a  mere  common  school  system- 
There  are  those,  I  am  aware,  whose  chosen  theme  it  is  to 
declaim  upon  the  democracy  of  science  and  literature  in  this 
favored  age,  to  undervalue  all  education  and  acquirements, 
unless  they  be  of  a  popular  character.  To  such  I  make  no 
reply  further  than  to  say,  I  believe  it  self-evident  that  it  is  im- 
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possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  multitude  to  attain  to 
more  than  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  various 
departments  of  learning  and  knowledge.  Science  and  litera- 
ture are  indebted  for  their  triumphs  to  the  few,  and  not  to  the 
many,  and  those  few,  in  most  cases,  previously  trained  in  the 
great  establishments  of  learning. 

If,  then,  one  of  the  two  systems  of  education — ^the  common 
school  or  the  university  system — must  prevail  exclusively  or 
even  generally,  (and  we  have  already  shown  that  where  the 
former  is  of  the  greatest  excellence  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  the  latter  too  must  be  so,  and  that  even  one  may  exist 
without  the  other,)  I  repeat,  if  a  choice  between  the  two  must 
be  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  man  who  has  regard  to  the 
honor,  reputation,  and  glory  of  his  country,  abroad  and  in 
future  time,  can  hesitate  to  give  preference  to  the  university 
system.  We,  in  the  south,  at  least,  who  have  not  been  so 
much  carried  away  by  the  crude  and  radical  theories  of  the 
times,  can  have  no  such  hesitation.  We  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  point  of  believing  that  our  sires  were  fools  and  that  we 
alone  have  attained  the  summum  bonwn  in  science,  literature, 
art,  and  government.  Such  being  our  opinion,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt  the  decided  advantage  we  have  obtained 
from  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  university  system  of  edu- 
cation in  our  section  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  literature,  there  are  only  two  branches  in 
which  the  United  States  will  favorably  compare  with  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world,  namely,  the  political  (including 
oratory  and  diplomatic  correspondence)  and  the  theological. 
In  these  two,  particularly  the  first,  we  have  authors  who  may? 
without  fear,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  ot 
ancient  or  modern  times.  Chatham's  magnificent  eulogy  upon 
the  men  composing  and  the  papers  issued  by  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  is  familiar  to  all.  The  political  writines  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  nave 
never  been  excelled.  In  theology  we  have  Channing,  D  wight, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  the  latter  of  whom  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  remarked :  "  His  power  of  subtile  argument  was 
perhaps  unmatched,  certainly  never  surpassed  among  men/' 
We  will  freely  concede  to  the  north  greater  distinction  in 
theological  literature,  while  we  think  it  equally  evident  that 
the  south  has  given  to  the  country  its  most  illustrious  orators 
and  political  writers.  And  in  law^  Marshall,  Pinkney,  Wirt, 
Tucker,  and  Legar6,  are  names  which,  though  rivalled,  are 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  Story,  Parsons,  Kent,  and  Wheaion. 

As  to  what  is  called  polite  literature,  with  a  few  notable 
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exceptions,  the  farrago  of  trash  with  which  the  press  of  the 
country  groans  is  scarcely  worthy  of  remark — will  certainly 
not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  contemporary  literature  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Hal- 
leck,  and  Poe,  are  clever  versifiers,  but  surely  cannot  be 
called  great  poets,  judged  by  any  other  than  an  American 
standard.  But  to  call  Emerson  and  Dawes,  Dana  and  Whit- 
tier,  et  id  omne  genus,  great  writers,  would  be  the  grossest 
misnomer.  If  New  England  thinks  she  is  entitled  to  any 
glory  from  having  given  birth  to  these  worthies,  she  is  wel- 
come to  it  all.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  germ  of  a  literature 
which  in  the  future  may  bud  and  blossom  and  ripen  into  good 
fruits  ;  but,  in  God's  name,  let  us  not  claim  it  now. 

This  article  has  grown  to  greater  length  than  I  anticipated 
when  it  was  commenced,  and  though  I  have  merely  given  a 
hurried  glance  at  a  few  points  of  the  fruitful  theme,  I  must 
conclude  it  with  the  expression  of  the  conviction,  that  a  more 
minute  examination  would  prove  still  more  conclusively,  that 
the  southern  States,  to  say  the  least,  are  on  a  full  equality 
with  the  northern  on  the  score  of  intelligence,  education,  and 
literature. 


HISTUBICAL  SKETCH  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

PART  I. 

In  his  opening  speech  before  the  first  legislative  council  of 
the  Territory  that  assembled  in  November,  1804,  Governor 
Claiborne  thus  alludes  to  this  subject:  **  In  adverting  to  your 
primary  duties,  I  have  yet  to  suggest  one,  than  which  none 
can  be  more  important  or  interesting.  I  mean  some  general 
provision  for  me  education  of  youth.  If  we  revere  science  for 
our  own  sake,  or  for  the  innumerable  benefits  she  confers  upon 
society;  if  we  love  our  children  and  cherish  the  laudable  am- 
bition of  being  respected  by  posterity,  let  not  this  great  duty 
be  overlooked.  Permit  me  to  hope  then,  that,  under  your  pat- 
ronage, seminaries  of  learning  will  prosper,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  information  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  each 
growing  family.  Under  a  free  government  every  citizen  has  a 
country,  because  he  partakes  ot  the  sovereignty,  and  may  fill 
the  highest  offices.  Free  America  will  always  present  flatter- 
ing prospects  for  talent  and  merit.  Let  exertions  be  made  to 
rear  up  children  in  the  paths  of  sci(*nce  and  virtue,  and  to  im- 
press upon  their  tender  hearts  a  love  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  any  detail  o 
arrangements.     I  am,  however,  persuaded  that  parsimonio  u 
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plans  will  seldom  succeed.  My  advice,  therefore,  is  that  your 
system  be  extensive  and  liberally  supported." 

Agreeably  to  the  governor's  recommendation,  the  council 
instituted  "  the  University  of  Orleans,"  to  be  under  the  coutrol 
of  regents;  the  governor,  the  judges  of  the  superior  and  dis- 
trict courts,  the  recorder  of  the  city,  and  the  president  of  the 
legislative  council,  were  ex  officio  members ;  together  with  the 
following  persons,  whose  places  were  from  time  to  time  to  be 
filled  by  the  legislature :  Rev.  Patrick  Walsh,  Paul  Lanusse, 
Joseph  Faurie,  P.  Derbigny,  Lewis  Kerr,  Joseph  Saul,  Dr. 
ForUn,  Dr.  Robelot,  Dr.  Montegut,  Dr.  LeDuc,  Dr.  Dow, 
James  Brown,  Edward  Livingston,  James  Workman,  Evan 
Jones  and  Messrs.  Bor6  and  Destrehan.  They  were  to  elect 
from  their  number  a  chancellor  and  vice  chancellor  to  preside 
over  their  meetings ;  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  chosen 
by  ballot.  The  first  object  was  the  establishment  of  "the 
College  of  New  Orleans,"  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  philosophy  and 
literature ;  said  college  to  be  presided  over  and  governed  by  a 
president  and  four  professors,  to  be  styled  "  the  faculty  of  the 
college."  In  addition  to  this  college,  the  regents  were  to 
establish  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  each  county  of  the  terri- 
tory, one  or  more  academies  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
French  and  English  languages,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  geography.  To  each  of  said  academies  there- 
gents  were  to  appoint  "a  discreet  person  duly  qualified  to  be 
master  thereof,"  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  pupils 
placed  under  his  care  according  to  the  plan  of  education 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  said  regents.  The  act  further 
provides  that,  "  Whereas  the  prosperity  of  every  State  depends 
fflreatly  on  the  education  of  the  female  sex,  insomuch  that  the 
dignity  of  their  condition  is  the  strongest  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  society,  the  said  regents 
shall  establish  such  a  number  of  academies  in  this  territory  as 
they  may  judge  fit,  for  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  and  in  such  branches  of  polite 
literature,  and  such  liberal  arts  and  accomplishments  as  may 
be  suitable  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupil." 

In  addition  to  these  liberal  provisions,'  the  regents  were  to 
establish  in  each  county  of  the  territory  a  public  library,  to 
consist  of  the  most  approved  standard  works  in  the  French 
and  English  languages. 

For  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  college,  academies 
and  public  libraries,  contemplated  by  the  act,  the  annual  sum 
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of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated^  to  be  raised  by  two 
lotteries. 

The  regents  and  managers  were  required  to  "  render  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
after  each  drawing. 

From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April,  1805,  to  the  meeting 
of  the  legislative  council,  January,  1809,  no  report  of  the  re- 
gents or  managers  is  to  be  found.  In  the  answer  of  the  coun- 
cil committee  to  the  speech  of  the  governor  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1809,  the  subject  of  education  is  thus  aUudedto: 
"A  source  of  regret  to  all  men  of  information  and  all  good  citi- 
zens, is  the  abandonment  into  which  public  education  has  con- 
tinued to  be  left  hitherto,  notwithstanaing  the  laudable  efibrts 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  organize  it.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  another  attempt  may  this  year  be  attended 
with  more  success,  and  that  the  flourishing  state  of  our  finances 
may  remove  the  principal  obstacle  which,  on  former  occasions, 
rendered  abortive  all  projects  of  this  nature.  The  public 
money  cannot  be  employed  to  better  purposes  than  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  so  indispensable  an  establishment." 

By  an  act  approved  April  9,  1811,  "  a  sum  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  instituting 
one  college  and  schools  in  the  territory,  as  follows,  viz :  Fit- 
teen  thousand  dollars  for  instituting  a  college  in  New  Orleans, 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  doUars  for  the  institu- 
tion of  one  or  more  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  of  this  terri- 
tory, except  in  the  county  of  New  Orleans." 

The  regents  of  the  university  were  required  to  purchase 
suitable  lots  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  college,  near 
enough  to  New  Orleans  to  enable  the  children  of  said  city  and 
of  its  suburbs  to  go  there  as  day  scholars,  fifty  of  whom  were 
to  be  selected  by  the  regents  from  the  "  poorest  classes,  and 
admitted  gratis."  By  the  fourth  section  ol  the  act  of  1811,  a 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  annually  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  college  of  New  Orleans  for  one  year  after  it 
should  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  and  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  was  appropriated  to  each  of  the  county  schools 
upon  the  same  conditions. 

At  the  following  session,  1812,  Mr.  Lea,  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  sev- 
eral laws  relative  to  the  university,  made  the  following  report: 
"Your  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  several  laws 
establishing  a  university  in  the  State,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
operations  of  the  institution,  report  as  follows:  By  referring  to 
the  books  of  the  treasury,  we  nnd  the  sum  of  thirty-two  thou- 
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sand  dollars  to  have  been  already  drawa,  under  the  act  of 
April  9, 1811,  and  that  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  re- 
mains to  be  claimed,  making  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars before  tbe  institution,  in  the  extent  contemplated  by  the 
act,  can  be  carried  into  operation,  after  which  it  will  require 
the  annual  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars  to  continue  the  estab- 
lishment in  operation.  In  order  to  justity  this  extraordinary 
expense,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  uoiversi^ 
should  be  organized  on  such  principles  as  would  answer  an 
equitable  distribution  of  its  advantages  to  tbe  poor,  which  they 
conceive  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
April  9,  1811.  The  amount  appropriated  for  each  county  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  a  number  of  schools  to  carry  its  ad- 
vantages to  every  settlement,  and  afibrd  an  equal  participa- 
tion to  the  numerous  poor.  Those  only  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  school  is  established,  together  with  those  who  are 
able  to  board  their  children,  can  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits, while  the  poorer  class,  unable  to  send  their  children 
abroad,  are  shut  out ;  thus  the  more  wealthy,  those  who  could 
and  would  educate  their  children  without  the  aid  of  the  State, 
reap  its  advantages,  while  the  whole  of  society  have  to  contri- 
bute to  this  appropriation. 

[To  be  concluded  next  month.] 

TO  OUB  SUBSCKIBERS. 

The  friends  of  the  Reyiew  will  perceiye  in  what  manner  we  have  kept  oar  pro* 
miaee  in  enlarging  the  work  fully  one-third,  and  in  improying  it  in  eyerj  other 
respect.  These  improvements  will  now  go  on  regularlj,  and  no  effort  will  U 
spared  to  make  the  Review  one  of  the  best  in  the  country — ^interestinff  and  vkIq- 
able  to  every  class  of  readers.  An  experience  of  ten  years  has  enabled  the  editor 
to  acquire  facilities  possessed  by  few,  if  any  others ;  and  his  whole  energies  will 
be  devoted  again  to  the  editorial  and  business  of  the  work. 

The  fnt  neeet$Uy  qf  such  a  ioumal  is  mostet.  May  the  editor  not,  therefore, 
earnestly  entreat  remittances  from  all  who  are  in  arrears  for  the  past  or  for  On 
current  year.  The  bills  are  now  enclosed.  They  will  be  corrected,  cheerfully,  if 
erroneous  in  any  particular.  Any  remittance,  however  small,  or  on  account,  will 
be  most  acceptable.  The  subscriber  will  be  credited,  as  usual,  upon  the  ooTer  of 
the  work,  and  have,  if  desired,  a  special  statement  in  return.  Throughout  nioe 
years  no  subscriber  has  lost  one  cent  by  such  a  course.  Prompt  payments  are  in- 
dispensable in  a  work  which  requires  a  cash  outlay  of  nearly  one  thousand  dollsis 
a  month.  Remittances  may  be  made  in  bills  of  any  good  banks,  or  checks  on 
local  banks,  or  orders  upon  merchants  in  the  cities  and  towns,  payable  out  of  sakr 
of  crops. 

R£MEMB£R  US,  NOW  THAT  TOUR  CROPS  ARE  IN  MARKET. 

{C^  Subscribers  who  require  any  numbers  of  the  4leview  to  complete  tbeir 
setsfor  the  last  two  or  three  years,  not  having  received  the  same,  will  be  supplied 
wUhoui  expense  on  application.  The  earlier  numbers  and  sets  of  the  several  lerief 
can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  An  entirely  new  series  oommenoed  Janoaiy, 
1855,  the  cloth  covers  for  which,  semi-armually,  handsomely  lettered,  will  bo 
furnished,  postpaid,  for  50  cents  each.    They  can  be  put  on  in  any  villsge. 

Remit,  ir  convenient,  to  Washington ;  if  more  convenient,  to  New  Orleant. 

Rendtiancts  may  he  made  to  De  Bow^t  Review,  Washington  ctly,  or  JVcts  Oritots- 
The  former,  at  present,  prtferred. 
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i.  leUHS,  RIC]IIOP,TA^  PUBIISRES  THE  POLlOWniG  TAIUABIE  BOOKS : 

Alone ;  by  Marian  Hariand,  of  Richmond.    1  rot  12mo.,  cloth,  gilt.    $1  85. 

A  Southern  Home ;  by  a  lady  of  Virginia.    6S  cents. 

Sociology  for  the  Soath,  or  the  Failure  of  Free  Society;  by  George  Fltxhnghf  esq.,  of  Virginia.  $1  96. 

Rohinaon'a  Practioe;  toL  1.    The  Practice  in  Ooorts  of  Jnstice  in  Bogland  and  the  U.  States.    $6. 

Washington's  Virginia  Reports.    2  toIs.    $6. 

Gall's  Virginia  Reports ;  vols.  1, 9,  and  8,  third  edition,  with  notes  and  references;  by  Luden 
Minor,  Eeq.    $15. 

CaU*s  Virginia  Reports ;  rols.  4, 5,  and  6.    $15. 

Tate's  Analytical  Digested  Index  of  the  Virginia  Reports.    8  rols.,  8to.    Price  reduced  to  $8. 

The  Statates  at  Large  of  Virginia.    8  rols.    Redneed  to  $6. 

Tate's  American  Form  Book;  new  edition,  thoroughly  rerised  and  adapted  to  the  code  of  Vir* 
ginla,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  constitation  of  the  State ;  by  A.  H.  Sands,  taq.    $1  60. 

Washington's  Virginia  Reports;  by  Doshrod  Washington.  Second  edition,  corrected  and 
rcTlsed;  JToli.,8vo.    $6. 

Robinaon's  Forms ;  toL  1,  containing  forms  In  the  courts  of  law  In  drll  cases.    $7. 

Tocker's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia.    2  rols.,  Sro.    Price  reduced  to  $8. 

Tucker  on  Pleading.    $1  60. 

Tucker  on  the  Science  of  Goremment;  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sutes,  by  Bererley  Tucker.    $1  60. 

Tocker's  Lectures  on  Oonstitntional  Law.    $1. 

Tucker's  Lectures  on  Natural  Law.    $1. 

Joynes  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  upon  the  act  of  the  Cteneral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  with 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  law  of  new  promises  under  the  statute  of  limitations ;  by  William  T. 
Joynes,  Esq.    1  Tol.  8yo.    $9  50. 

Howison's  History  of  Virginia.    2  yols-jSvo.    $8  60. 

De  Hass's  History  and  Indian  Wars  of  Western  Virgtaila.    $9. 

A  History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  by  Samuel  Kercheral.  Second  edition,  revised  and  ex- 
tended by  the  author.    1  rol.  8to.    $1  60. 

TALUABIE  BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  W.  BINBOLPH,  BICHIOND,  TA. 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER. 

Bererley's  history  of  Vlncinla.  republished  from  the  author's  second  revised  edition,  with  a 
Memoir,  1^  Charles  Campbell ;  15  plates,  8to.    $8. 

Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  with  new  notes  by  the  author,  never  before  putUehed  ;  8  plates  and  a 
map,  Sro.    fS  50. 

Rnffln's  Agricultural  Bways ;  with  plates,  9  rols.,  12mo.  $9  50. 

Schooler's  DeseriptiTe  Qeometry :  with  plates,  4to.    $2. 

Virginia  Debates,  1798-'9,  new  edition ;  8to.    $1  50. 

Plantation  and  Farm  Book,  Record,  Inventory,  and  Account  Book,  by  a  Southern  Planter;  4to.  $1. 

Moorman's  Guide  to  the  Virginia  Springs ;  with  plate  and  map,  l8mo.    $1. 

All  die  Virginia  Reports,  and  sets,  volumes,  or  numbers  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  are 
supplied. 

Books  sent  by  m^,  post  paid,  to  all  who  remit  the  price. 

New  editions  of  the  old  Histories  of  Virginia  are  in  preparation. 

FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  ANI)  FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 


SHIRTSJ    (shirts) 


SHIRTS 


I.EIGI1TON  &i  BARBOT, 
Comer  qf  St.  Charles  and  Ca/ud  ttreetSy  A*ew  Orleans^  and  60  Park  Placet  Aeio  York, 

Have  constantly  on  hand  a  superior  asM>rtment  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING,  guaranteed  to 
^  of  the  best  workmanship,  and  of  the  latest  styles,  comprising  Frock  and  Dress  Coats,  Business 
Coats,  Overcoats,  Pantaloons,  and  Vests,  Dresslog  and  Morning  Robes,  Ac. 

Also,  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  consisting  in  part  of  Hosiery,  }nspenders.  Cravats, 
Bearfs,  Neck  Ties,  Umbrellas,  Merino  Undershirts  and  Drawers,  Shaker  Flannel  Shirts,  Silk  Shirts 
•ad  Drawers. 

LSIGHTON'S  PREMIUM  SHIRTS.— A  ftiU  supply  of  these  celebrated  SHIRTS  at  aU  tlmee  on 
l^Aud,  and  of  such  a  variety  of  slses  and  styles  as  will  enable  them  to  fit  the  most  difflcolt  and 
Vimm  the  most  fkstidious. 

N.  B.— Clothing  and  Shirts  made  to  order. 
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HTDE  A  GOODRICH  hiTito  attcatlon  to  their    WBieHT,  WILUAlffi  A  00^  oott«i  fedflts. 


eztensire  and  well  assorted  stock  of  Jewelry  and 
fancy  arUcles.  Watohee,  of  the  celebrated  makers 
•Oooper»  Jurgensen,  Hontandont  and  Tobiaf— on- 
■orpaeted  for  accuracy  of  time ;  saperior  inde* 
pendent  quarter-second  watches;  others  con- 
stmcted  to  wind  without  a  key ;  watches  with  se- 
cret places  for  daguerreotypes ;  ladies'  enameled 
watches,  set  with  brilliants  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness and  beauty;  chatelaines,  at  all  prices,  to 
oorrespond  with  the  style  of  the  watch ;  rich  dia- 
mond Jewelry,  consisting  of  braceleta,  brooches. 


No.  120  OraTier  street.  New  Orleans. 


NEW  ORLEikNS  FIHB  AND  MARINE  IS- 
SURANOB  001CPANT,  66  Canal  street,  New  Or- 
leans. Capital,  $900,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyre,  pred- 
dent;  J.  Tnyes,  secretary.  This  company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent  on  all  premiums  pakL 


'  of  buildings,  door  frontiees,  water  tablea,  tbeps, 


ana  e»r-riuKB,  ut  »»ww  |/*ii«iuw»,  •«•«  j,^— -.  -— 
and  necklaces;  rare  and  beautlftil  coral  work, 
fh>m  Genoa  and  Naples ;  Paris  and  Genera  Jew- 
elry ;  clocks,  Parian  ware,  bronse  statuary ;  opera- 
classes,  fine  fans,  etc.,  etc.;  Sheffield  plated  ware  r 
fine  table  cutttery,  lamps,  etc.;  sIlTer  ware  oj  ^ 
their  own  manufacture ;  water  and  milk  pitchers, 
eoflSoe  and  tea  sets,  cups,  goblets,  firuit  stands^ 


NEWTON   RICHARDS,  granite  and 


window  sHIs  and  lintels,  tombs,  monuments,  Ac 
fomiflhed  and  put  up  at  short  notice  and  on  Ok 
most  reasonable  terms. 


«a;ke  baskets,  butter  tubs,  napkin  rings,  etc.;  also, 
spoons,  forks  and  ladies,  of  irery  pattern.  They 
also  Invite  particular  attention  to  their  large 
stock  of  Ihie  guns,  Colt*s  pistols,  and  sporting 
implements,  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  by 
HTDE  t  GOODRICH,  comer  of  Canal  and  Royall 
■treets,  (sign  of  the  Golden  Pelican.) 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  56  Camp  street,  New  Or- 
leans, dealer  in  watches,  Jewelry,  diamonds,  gold 
pins,  fine  cutiery,  canes,  umbrellas ;  guns,  rliles, 
pistols;  fans,  opera-glasses,  porte  monr-*-- 
dressing,  liqueur,  work,  Jewel,  gLore,  and 
;  and  iine  fancy  articles. 


A.  CHIAPELLA,  notary  pubUe,  No.  8T  lojil. 
near  Conti  street  Notary  Ibr  the  Louisiana  State 
Bank  and  Branch. 


E.  J.  HART  ft  CO.,  T9  Tohonpitoulas  street,  Vev 
[Orleans,  wholesale  dealers  in  groceries,  wines, 
'Iquors,  teas,  spices,  Ac^  sulphate  quinine  and 


staple  drun,  by  the  packase  or  case ;  CoimiB'i 
patent  unmilatory  corn-mill. 


monnaies; 
~  odenr 


O.  N.  M0RI80N,  wholesale  druggist,  and  d^er 
In  paintff.  oils,  glass,  dye-stufb,  perftunery,  Ac., 
18  Magssme  street.  New  Orleans. 


H.  B.  Bl^iKLET,  (Ute  Toung  k  Co.,)  importer 
and  dealer  in  Jewdryi  fine  watches^  sOrer  wire. 
fancy  goods,  Ac.,  Ac.,  No.  8  Gamp  street,  Rev 
Orleans. 


r.  P.  DUCOGNE,  drunrist,  importer  of  French 
and  English  chemicals,  89  Ohartres  street,  New 
Orleans. 


THOHAS  RANKIN,  retail  and  plantation  drug- 
fflst,  comer  of  Camp  and  Poydras  streets.  New 
'•Orleans. 


FRANCIB  FABRE  A  CO.,  fashionable 
establishment,  wholesale  and  retail,  comer  of 
Common  and  St  Charles  streets,  under  the  St 
Charles  hotel,  New  Orleans. 


y.  H.  IVT,  attorney  at  law.  New  Orieani. 


A.  BROUBSEAU  A  CO.,  importers  and  doten 
in  carpets,  floor  oil  cloth,  matting,  Ac,  lio.  tt 
Charters  street.  New  Orleana. 


J.  D.  B.  De  BOW,  attorney  and  oounsettorst 
law.  New  Orleans. 


,  ...     .    MILES  A  ADAMS,  cotton  factors  and  c 
^J?!^^  sion  merchants,  No.  28  Caronddet  street  Nev 
Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  B.  MOA. 
DANIEL  W.  ADAHS. 


SCOTT  ft  SEARING,   wholesale   and    retaO 
clothiers,  68  and  60  Canal,  comer  of  Old  Leree 
atreet,  New  Orleans.    John  D.  Scott  ft  Co.,  88 
Murray,  and  2T  Warren  ■t'«e^  New  YorJ. 
JOHN  D.  SCOTT. 
GEORGE  SEARING. 


BLARK,  DAT  ft  8TAUFFER,  dealers  in  hard 
ware,  faron,  and  nails,  tin  plates,  copper,  ftc.,  64 
Oanal  street,  New  Orleana.  Agents  for  Page's 
portable  saw-mills. 


UNITED  STATES  BIAIL  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PAN  If  .—The  abore  company's 
New  Orleans  for  New  York,  Harana, 
waU,  N.  G.,  on  5th  and  80th  each  month.  Fof 
ftirtberpartfeulars,  ftc.,  apply  to  JENNINGS, 
LAUGHLAND  ft  CO.,  general  commissioD  voi 
forwarding  merchants,  T8  MagMlne  street,  Kev 
Orleans. 


K.  RICHARDS,  11  Chartres  street,  New  Or- 
leans, importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign 
and  domestic  hardware,  cutiery,  iron,  steel,  ous, 
paints,  nails,  axes,  hoes,  trace  chB.i  Ac. 


WHIT.  F.  GREENFIELD,  attorney  at  lawasi 
general  land  agent,  Pine  Bluff;  Aricansas,  wfiQ  at- 
tend to  ttie  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  peri^etiog 
land  tittes,  obtaining  patents  and  other  daSoi, 
and  payment  of  taxes  on  8anie.'j 


DE    BOW'S    REVIEW: 


MAY,    1866. 


LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  JOURNAL 


THE  SOUTH  ANB  THE  UNION. 

TuE  Union  Past  akd  Present. — How  it  works,  and  how  to  sate  jt.* 

To  determine  still  more  conclusively  whether  the  north  will 
persist  in  refusing  this  equality  to  the  south,  when  she  finds 
that  the  consequence  must  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  let 
us  examine  the  effects  of  such  an  unhappy  event  upon  her 
condition.  In  the  first  place,  she  would  lose  all  the  advan- 
tages she  now  derives  from  the  gratuitous  and  forced  loan  of 
the  southern  capital  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  instead  receiving 
the  fertilizing  showers  of  the  federal  disbursements  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  slave  States,  the  whole  expenses  of  her  govern- 
ment would  be  thrown  uj)on  her  own  people.  Last  year,  her 
productions  for  exportation  were  only  $32,210,000  and  her 
corresponding  share  of  the  imports,  including  specie,  not  quite 
36,000,000.  How  would  it  oe  possible  to  raise  on  these  im- 
ports duties  to  the  amount  of  29,000,000 — her  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  federal  government,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Meredith  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ?  An  average  duty  of  even 
50  per  cent,  would  raise  only  18,000,000,  supposing  the  im- 
ports to  remain  the  same,  when,  in  fact,  tliey  could  not  fail  to 
decline  under  such  a  burden.  Direct  taxes,  ruinous  to  her 
manufactures,  and  still  more  dangerous  for  her  social  organ- 
ization, would  be  the  inevitable  resort.  Compare  this  with  the 
federal  taxes  she  has  paid  under  the  present  Union  for  the  last 
nine  years,  averaging  less  than  $6,000,000  a  year.  She  could 
not  assist  her  finances  by  imposing  duties  on  her  imports  from 

*  Thia  paper,  by  Mr.  Gamett,  was  written  in  1850,  but  before  the  census  enu- 
merations of  that  year.  That  census  and  the  later  reports  of  commerce  and 
navigation  support,  in  the  main,  if  they  do  not  in  every  respect,  tlie  reasonings 
of  the  writer.  If  time  admitted,  we  should  endeavor  to  show  this.  A  few  statis- 
tics will  not,  however ,  be  out  of  place,  and  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 
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the  south,  tor  they  consist  chiefly  of  unmanufactured  produce, 

which  is  essential  to  her  people.     How  could  she  tax  the  Vir- 
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ginia  grain,  which  feeds  New  England,  or  the  cotton  on  which 
her  factories  depend  for  their  very  existence  ?  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  her  diflSiculties  would  be  increased  by  an  actual 
decline  in  her  foreign  trade.  The  only  increase  in  her  exports 
for  many  years  has  been  in  manufactures  and  breadstuff.  The 
former  were  rather  over  $11,000,000  in  1849,  chiefly  cotton 
goods.  Of  these  the  south  furnishes  the  raw  material,  esti- 
mated by  McCuUoch,  as  well  as  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  value,  to  say  nothing  for 
the  food  for  the  operatives,  which  has  been  calculated  by  Mr. 
Webster  and  others  at  a  large  sum,  and  for  which  the  neces- 
sities of  northern  industry  would  still  secure  admittance  into 
their  ports  free  of  duty.  But  if  the  north,  instead  of  receiving 
a  large  bonus  through  the  federal  government  from  the  south, 
had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  own  Union,  her  manufactures 
could  not  stand  English  competition  for  a  day.  Even  the  south, 
if  her  people  found  it  profitable  to  manufacture,  would  hatre  a 
great  advantage  in  the  lightness  of  taxation.  The  north,  for 
example,  has  hitherto  conducted  a  very  lucrative  trade  with 
China,  to  whom  she  sells  about  a  million  of  dollars  worth  of 
cotton  goods,  but  when  the  price  of  lier  manufactures  was 
raised  by  taxation,  and  the  return  cargoes  subjected  to  the 
lax  necessary  to  raise  her  required  revenue,  what  would  be- 
come of  this  trade  ?  Her  goods  would  no  longer  enter  the 
southern  market,  not  only  free  of  duty,  but  with  a  discriminat- 
ing duty  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  to  protect  them  against  foreign 
competition.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  have  to  meet  the 
manufactures  of  the  world  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  per- 
haps even  with  a  discrimination  against  them,  unless  she  pre- 
served the  comity  of  nations  as  to  our  slave  institutions.  The 
northern  exports  of  manufactures,  so  far  from  increasing,  would 
probably  decline  if  the  Union  were  dissolved.  They  can  barely 
sustain  the  competion  of  their  rivals  with  all  their  present  ad- 
vantages ;  not  only  withdraw  these,  but  increase  their  cost  by 
taxation,  and  they  must  sink  beneath  the  burden. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  free  States,  despite  the  fables 
about  the  northwest,  can  long  have  any  surplus  of  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  for  exportation.  We  find  that,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  crops  and  population  in  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port for  1848,  and  assuming,  with  the  Commissioner,  the 
increase  of  neat  cattle  and  swine  since  1840  at  25  per  cent., 
that  the  production  of  grain  (wheat  and  com)  at  the  south  was 
45.97  bushels  for  every  person,  while  at  the  north  it  was  only 
24.78.  The  census  of  1840  gave  38.74  bushels  per  head  a 
the  south,  and  18.48  at  the  north,  which  is  probably  more  re 
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liable.  In  1840  there  were  104  neat  cattle  and  226  hqgs  for 
every  100  persons  at  the  south,  which  were  increased  to  107 
cattle  and  232  hogs  in  1848.  At  the  north  there  were  76  neal 
cattle  in  1840,  and  only  72  for  every  100  persons ;  while  of  swir.e, 
in  the  former  year,  there  were  101,  and  in  the  latter  only  96 
for  the  same  number  of  persons. 

These  statistics  show,  not  only  what  has  been  pointed  ooi 
by  other  inquiries,  that  the  subsistence  of  the  northern  laborer 
is  much  lower  than  of  the  southern,  but  that  it  is  declining, 
especially  in  animal  food,  which  is  always  the  first  sign  that 
population  begins  to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Otner  facts  are  equally  conclusive  that  the  bulk  of  the  sur- 
plus breadstuffs  and  provisions  must  be  at  the  south,  and  thai 
the  north  will  soon  find  it  as  much  as  she  can  do  to  feed  ber 
own  population  well.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  is  10  bushels  for  every  person  of  their 
Kopulation;  in  Tennessee  9,  and  in  Kentucky  7J.  But  in 
[ew  York  it  is  only  5J  bushels ;  in  Pennsylvania  6,  and  even 
in  the  new  States,  Indiana,  with  8i  bushels,  does  not  equal 
Tennessee  or  old  Virginia ;  and  Illinois  produces  under  7 
bushels  for  each  person.  Ohio  reaches  lOj^  bushels,  but  her 
Board  of  Agriculture  says  she  has  attained  her  maximum, 
except  at  an  increased  cost  of  production.  The  future  pros- 
pects for  the  wheat  crop  in  tne  free  States  are  still  worse^ 
New  England  has  actually  declined  in  food  crops  of  all  kinds.* 
We  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  western  New  York,  once 
celebrated  for  the  crops  on  the  Genessec,  produces  less  wheal 
than  formerly  ;t  and  Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  a  most  competent 
judge,  and  himself  an  Indiana  man,  says  "  wheat  is  the  most 
precarious  crop  in  the  west,  and  altogether  unsafe  for  the 
farrAer  to  rely  on.  I  consider  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia the  best  wheat  States  in  the  Union.  I  saw  one  thousand 
acres  of  wheat  in  Virginia  last  season  better  than  any  one 
thousand  1  ever  saw  in  the  west."  This  agrees  with  the  results 
of  chemical  analysis,  which  shows  that  most  of  the  northwest- 
ern soils,  when  their  virgin  qualities  are  exhausted,  are  desti- 
tute of  some  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  wheat.J 

This  gradual  but  sure  decline  in  the  returns  of  agriculture 
in  the  free  States  is  one  cause  of  the  increasing  tendency  of 
their  population  to  desert  the  country  and  concentrate  in  towns 
and  factories.     In  some  of  those  States  the  only  increase,  ac- 


•  Seo  Ellwood  Fislier's  *'North  and  South.*' 
t  See  Patent  Office  Report  for  1848,  page  247. 

I  Sec  an  excellent  essay  on  the  wheat  crop,  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  of  DeUw&re,  xa 
the  American  Farmer. 
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cording  to  the  last  census,  was  in  the  towns.  In  New  Yorkt 
the  population  of  the  fourteen  largest  towns  increased  64J  per 
cent. ;  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State,  only  19  per  cent.  In  Onio, 
the  fifteen  largest  towns  increased  138  per  cent. ;  the  State  but 
62  per  cent.  According  to  Professor  Tucker,  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, 36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  New  England  population  lived 
in  towns.  The  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
had  increased  from  21  per  cent,  in  1820  to  30  per  cent,  in 
1840 ;  in  the  middle  States  the  increase  had  been  from  22  to 
28  per  cent. ;  and  even  in  the  northwest  from  10  to  13  per 
cent.  It  has  been  yet  more  rapid  since.  Meantime  the  pro- 
portion engaged  in  agriculture  had  declined ;  the  reverse  was 
the  case  in  the  slaveholding  States.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  north  long  to  have  any  surplus  of 
food  for  exportation,  whether  we  rei  ard  the  capacities  of  her 
toil  or  the  proportion  of  her  people  engaged  in  tilling  it.  The 
crops  cannot  keep  peace  with  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  much  less  with  the  still  greater  increase  from  Euro- 
pean emigration.  There  is  yet  another  cause  to  prevent 
northern  grain  from  being  exported,  while  southern  can  be 
bought.  The  quality  of  wheat  and  the  quantity  of  bread  it 
will  make  depend  upon  its  dryness  and  the  portion  of  nutritive 
matter  or  gluten  contained  in  it.  Its  dryness  is  all  important 
in  determining  whether  it  will  bear  a  voyage.  According  to 
the  analyses  of  Professor  Beck,  of  Rutger's  College,  New 
Jersey,  (in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  1^9,)  southern  wheat 
has  several  per  cent,  less  water  than  northern,  and  as  much 
more  of  gluten.  So  great  is  the  difference,  that  it  is  said  that 
Alabama  wheat  flour  will  make  20  per  cent,  more  bread  than 
Ohio.  This,  of  itself,  will  give  a  more  and  more  decided  ad- 
vantage to  southern  breadstuflfe  in  the  foreign  market.* 

The  general  conclusion  is  therefore  unavoidable  that  the 
north  cannot  long  continue  to  export  breadstuff's  and  provisions, 
and  that  the  general  amount  of  her  productions  for  exporta- 
tion, including  her  manufactures,  would  greatly  decline  under 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Her  main  reliance  for  revenue 
would  therefore  be  on  direct  taxation,  and  how  this  would 
affect  her  social  condition  we  shall  presently  see. 

Meantime  the  situation  of  the  slave  States  would  be  very 
diflferent.  The  exports  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1849,  were  about  $75,000,000.    Add  the 

*  By  a  comparison  of  the  table  of  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago  with  the 

nports  of  fimners  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  we  find  that  it  already  costs  the 

Qorthwestem  farmer,  on  an  average,  $1  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  place  it 

&  New  York,  and  75  cents  for  a  bushel  of  com.    The  least  increase  in  the  cost 

f  propaetion  would  drive  him  from  the  market. 
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southern  share  of  the  rest  of  the  domestic  exports,  and  it  makes 
the  whole  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  slave  States  not  less 
than  $100,000,000.  Their  proportional  share  of  the  imports 
paid  for  this  produce  was  112,000,000,  and  the  low  duQr  of 
10  per  cent,  on  these  would  yield  to  the  south  a  revenue  of 
11,000,000,  ample  for  every  purpose.  Her  proportional  share 
(of  Mr.  Meredith's  estimates  before  referred  to)  is  onpr  15,000,- 
000,  and  her  expeditures  would  be  much  less  for  her  popula- 
tion than  the  north's.  Her  territory  is  more  compact,  and  her 
people  are  unaccustomed  to  look  to  government  tor  the  means 
of  living.  All  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
in  1830,  with  a  third  more  population  than  the  south  now  has, 
were  but  13,000,000.  We  have  placed  her  revenue  at  the 
lowest,  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton 
alone  in  the  present  year  will  probably  be  40,000,000,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  returns  thus  far.  If  we  add  the  rice, 
tobacco,  grain,  and  cotton  sold  to  the  north,  30,000,000  more, 
we  have  a  total  of  170,000,000  of  exports,  and  the  return  im- 
ports may  be  fairly  put  down  at  200,000,000,  on  wtich  the 
same  low  duty  would  yield  to  the  south  a  revenue  of  $20,000,- 
000 !  It  is  very  plain  that  the  south  could  have  no  difficulties 
in  her  finances.  Meantime  her  trade  would  revive  and  grow, 
like  a  field  of  young  corn,  when  the  long  expected  showers 
descend  after  a  withering  drought.  The  soutn  now  loses  the 
use  of  some  130  or  140,000,000  a  year  of  her  capital,  and  also 
pays  to  the  federal  government  at  least  26,000,000  of  taxes, 
23  of  which  are  spent  beyond  her  borders.  This  great  stream 
of  taxation  continually  bears  the  wealth  of  the  south  far  away 
on  its  waves,  and  small  indeed  is  the  portion  which  ever  re- 
turns in  refreshing  clouds  to  replenish  its  sources.  Turn  it 
back  to  its  natural  channel  and  the  south  will  be  relieved  of 
15,000,000  of  taxes — to  be  left  where  they  can  be  most  wiselj 
expended,  in  the  hands  of  the  payers ;  and  the  other  11,000,- 
000  will  furnish  salaries  to  her  people  and  encouragement  to 
her  labor.  Restore  to  her  the  use  of  the  130  or  140,000,000 
a  year  of  her  produce  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  all  her  pons 
will  throng  with  business.  Norfolk  and  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah, so  long  pointed  at  by  the  north  as  a  proof  oflhe  pretended 
evils  of  slavery,  will  be  crowded  with  shipping,  and  their 
warehouses  crammed  with  merchandise.  The  use  and  com- 
mand of  this  large  capital  would  cut  canals;  it  would  build 
roads  and  tunnel  mountains,  and  drive  the  iron  horse  through 
the  remotest  valleys,  till  "  the  desert  should  blossom  like  the 
rose." 

A  remarkable  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern 
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section  is  that  while  the  latter  is  complete  in  herself,  both  in 
the  resources  of  wealth  and  the  means  of  communication  with 
the  world,  the  former  is  strikingly  the  reverse.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  slaveholding  States  produce  nearly 
twice  as  much  food  for  their  population  as  the  free  States, 
and  are  still  increasing  in  quantity,  both  of  bread  and  meat, 
for  each  person.  It  is  notorious  that  the  eastern  States  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  large  supplies  of  grain 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  from  North  Carolma.  With  the 
tendency  of  northern  population  to  gather  in  towns  and  fac- 
tories, and  the  increasing  tide  of  foreign  immigration,  the  time 
cannot  be  very  far  distant  when  the  free  States,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  dependent  on  the  south  for  a  part  of  their  food.  The 
progress  of  population  must  soon  force  a  resort  to  inferior  soils 
for  cultivation,  and  so  raise  the  cost  of  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  day  is  far,  far  distant  in  the  south.  Her 
numbers  receive  no  unnatural  increase  from  immigration,  but 
the  adjustment  jjf  population  to  food  is  left  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  nature.  Her  inhabitants  are  not  so  densely  settled,  and 
have,  therefore,  more  land  to  cultivate.  The  soil  is  more  fer- 
tile, and  the  superiority  of  climate  is  almost  equal  to  as  much 
more  of  natural  fertility.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that 
her  people  will  continue  to  have  a  large  surplus  of  food  for 
exportation,  after  themselves  consuming  more  per  head  than 
the  people  of  the  free  States  raise.  And  this  without  count- 
ing upon  the  rice,  with  which  they  supply  the  whole  United 
States,  besides  exporting  several  millions  of  dollars  worth. 

But  if  such  is  the  comparative  condition  of  the  two  sections 
as  to  the  great  staff  of  life,  how  is  it  in  regard  to  other  articles 
which  add  to  our  comfort  and  minister  to  the  higher  wants  of 
a  refined  civilization  ? 

The  Patent  OflSce  report  (for  1847,  p.  181)  estimates  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  at  320  millions  of 
pounds  annually,  which  agrees  very  welJ  with  the  returns  of 
imports  retained  for  consumption,  and  the  amount  of  the  Lou- 
isiana crop.  This  allows  36  or  17  pounds  for  every  person, 
black  apd  white,  in  the  country,  and  makes  the  consumption 
at  the  south  not  quite  147  millions  of  pounds.  But  the  Loui- 
siana crop  has  averaged  200  millions  of  pounds  for  the  last 
four  years,  which  would  not  only  supply  the  soulhern  demand, 
but  leave  a  surplus  for  exportation  of  53  millions  of  pounds, 
worth  $2,660,000.  This  is  besides  10  millions  of  gallons  of 
molasses,  which  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  We 
may  add  that  the  culture  of  sugar  is  fast  extending  at  the 
south.     There  are  large  districts  in  western  Louisiana  and 
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Texas,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  where  it  may  be  rai«ed 
to  any  amount  as  cheaply  as  in  Cuba.  Nothing  is  wauling 
but  capital  to  open  them  and  erect  the  necessary  machinery. 
In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Union,  this  would 
be  easily  supplied  from  the  15  millions  of  taxes  saved,  and  the 
140  millions  of  southern  produce  restored  to  our  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  north  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  south  and 
other  countries  for  173  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  worth 
$8,650,000. 

Tobacco  is  another  great  staple  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Nearly  the  whole  production  (220  millions  of  pounds)  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  south ;  that  is,  210  millions  of  pounds, 
worth,  at  6  cents,  lOJ  millions  of  dollars.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  alone  produce  89  millions,  and  the  quality 
of  their  tobacco  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the 
world.  The  south  can  supply  the  whole  annual  consumption 
of  England  and  France,  49  millions,  and  still  have  27  pounds 
left* for  every  soul,  slave  and  free,  of  her  people  of  both  sexes 
above  10  years  of  age.  It  would  cost  the  north  $8,756,000 
for  the  175  millions  of  pounds  required  to  furnish  her  popula- 
tion as  abundantly.  This  great  staple  has  become  almost  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  wc  may  expect  a  steady  increase  in  the 
demand  for  it ;  while  slave  labor,  and  certain  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate,  give  the  south  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
the  higher  qualities.  But  the  chief  crop  of  the  south  is  yet  to 
be  considered  ;  we,  of  course,  mean  cotton. 

The  exports  of  this  one  article  have  some  j-ears  been  over 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States. 
Last  year  they  were  more  than  half — over  66  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  price  this  year  averages  73  per  cent,  higher,  as 
calculated  from  the  actual  returns ;  so  that  the  expons,  though 
less  in  quantity  from  the  short  crop,  must  be  considerably 
greater  in  value.  The  crop  has  increased  25  per  cent,  since 
1840 ;  but  the  foreign  demand,  as  shown  by  the  exports,  has 
increased  still  faster — that  is,  33  per  cent.  The  average  crop 
is  now  2,700,000  bales,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot 
sell  500,000  bales.  In  Great  Britain  4  millions  of  persons  live 
by  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  2  millions  more  in  Europe,  and 
1  million  in  the  free  States — in  all  7  millions  of  people,  whose 
daily  bread  is  diminished  or  increased  by  the  supply  of  cotton 
from  the  slave  States.  England  has  imported,  annually,  for 
the  last  five  years,  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
322,861  bales,  which  is  60,000  less  than  the  average  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  The  imports  from  India,  which,  it  was 
pretended  at  one  time,  would  ruin  our  market,  have  declined 
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*rom  274,000  bales  in  1841,  to  200,000  in  1849.  Egypt  sup- 
plied more  than  80,000  bales  in  1845,  and  now  does  not  send 
a  third  of  that  quantity.     The  southern  States  are  the  only 

fart  of  the  world  where  the  growth  of  cotton  is  extending,  and 
ere  the  average  increase  of  the  crop  is  not  over  80,000  bales 
a  year.  So  great  has  been  the  decline  of  the  cotton  crop  in 
other  countries  that  the  English  supply  from  all  quarters, 
available  for  home  consumption,  including  our  slave  States, 
"  has  of  late  years  fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  1,000  bales  a  week, 
while  our  (the  English)  consumption  has  been  increasing 
during  the  same  period  at  the  rate  of  3,600  bales  a  week."* 
These  facts,  taken  from  the  highest  authority,  offer  the  brightest 
prospect  to  the  cotton  planter.  It  appears  that  the  English 
demand  is  outrunning  the  supply  at  the  rate  of  239,000  bales 
per  annum — more  than  13  per  cent,  on  the  present  consump- 
tion. The  slave  States  have  not  only  to  meet  this  increasing 
demand,  but  also  to  supply  the  growing  consumption  at  home, 
in  the  northern  States,  and  in  continental  Europe,  which 
already  uses  1  million  of  bales.  It  is  hard  to  overrate  the 
possible,  and  even  probable  future  demands  of  the  market,  if 
we  consider  the  thousands  of  persons  in  Germany  and  Russia 
who  still  use  manufactures  of  flax,  and  who  must  ultimately 
adopt  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  cotton.  The  result  must  be  a 
large  increase  of  price,  of  which  we  already  see  the  signs;  for 
it  is  erronous  to  attribute  the  present  rise  only  to  the  short 
crop.  The  increase  will  be  permanent,  for  it  will  be  secured 
by  our  monopoly  of  the  production.  In  ordinary  articles, 
when  the  demand  outruns  the  supply,  the  very  rise  of  price, 
which  is  the  consequence,  draws  new  capital  and  labor  to  the 
production,  until  the  old  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand 
is  restored.  The  price  of  an  ordinary  article  cannot,  therefore, 
be  permanently  raised  beyond  the  cost  of  production,  includ- 
ing the  average  profits  of  industry  for  the  producer.  But  in 
regard  to  cotton  the  case  is  very  different.  It  is  admitted  that 
no  other  country  can  produce  it  of  the  best  quality ;  and  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  proved  that  neither  cotton  nor  sugar 
(we  may  add  tobacco  and  coffee)  can  be  profitably  raised  on 
a  large  scale  without  slave  labor.  The  cf»tton  crop  must, 
therefore,  keep  pace  with  our  slave  population,  which  already 
raises  all  it  can  pick ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  average 
rate  of  increase  of  both  is  just  the  same,  a  little  over  3  per 
cent,  a  year.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply by  a  new  influx  of  producers,  as  in  common  cases  j  and 

*The  London  Economist.    Thia  reeult  is,  of  course,  obtained  by  considering 
tbe  itocks  on  hand  in  each  year. 
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as  the  demand  id  increasing  about  13  per  cent,  a  year^  the 
price  must  continue  to  rise,  until  its  very  rise  checks  the  con- 
sumption. These  facts  promise  an  almost  unbounded  pros- 
perity to  the  cotton  planter,  which  will  extend  to  all  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  the  same  happy  confederacy.  A  vast  southern 
market  will  be  opened  for  grain,  sugar,  tobacco,  provisions, 
manufactures,  and  produce  of  every  description,  when  this 
demand  is  added  to  the  existing  wants  of  other  countries,  the 
profits  of  tlie  Virginia  and  Maryland  planter  will  equal  those 
of  their  more  southern  brethren ;  and  the  slave-holding  States, 
freed  from  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and  relieved  from  the 
unnatural  diversion  of  their  trade,  would  be  the  garden  spot 
of  the  world.  The  exports  of  cotton  to  the  free  States  and  the 
other  countries  cannot  be  less,  in  a  few  years,  than  140  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  value ;  (we  venture  to  predict  that,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  exports  of  cotton  to  foreign 
countries  will  reach  80  millions  this  year,  besides  500,000 
bales,  worth  $23,750,000,  kept  at  home.)  All  this  would 
form  the  aliment  of  a  higher  system  of  civilization  than  the 
world  has  ever  yet  known. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  south, 
which  are  unsurpassed ;  of  her  gold,  her  copper,  and  her  lead; 
of  her  mines  of  salt  and  of  iron,  and  her  vast  fields  of  coal ; 
we  shall  pass  over  her  numerous  agricultural  productions  and 
fruits,  many  almost  spontaneous.  We  might  speak  of  the  vine, 
which  can  be  cultivated  not  only  along  the  Ohio,  but  to  still 
greater  advantage  in  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Texas.  Nor  shall  we  mention  coffee,  which  it 
is  tolerably  certain  might  be  raised  with  profit  in  the  south  of 
Florida,  for  the  future  annexation  of  Cuba  would  give  us 
abundant  supplies.  The  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Smith, 
in  South  Carolina,  may  perhaps  make  us  independent  of  China 
for  tea,  and  even  enable  us  to  compete  with  her  in  other  mar- 
kets ;  while  climate  and  social  institutions  will  always  forbid 
its  cultivation  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  We  will  pass 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  placing  our  pro- 
ductions in  market. 


INDIAN  MOUNDS  IN  LOUISIANi. 

The  following  note,  upon  a  most  interesting  and  curious  subject,  was  addressed 
to  the  editor  some  time  ago  by  an  intelligent  correspondent,  but  being  misplaced, 
it  has  been  debarred  from  an  earlier  appearance  in  tne  pages  of  the  lUview : 

I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  to  give  you 
a  description  of  the  mounds  in  my  neighborhood.  They  are 
situated  in  the  beautiful  prairie  Jefferson,  in  the  parish  of  More- 
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house,  Louisiana — ^ihe  largest  of  which  covers  at  its  base 
some  half  acre,  and  reaches  in  height  fifty  feet  or  more.  It 
is  in  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  having  at  its  top  a  flat  surface  of 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of 
hands,  and  is  in  regular  strata  or  layers  of  earth  of  fr^m  eight 
to  ten  inches  thick,  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  between  each 
strata  or  layer.  That  the  fires  have  been — whether  for  sacri- 
fice or  the  purpose  of  making  the  work  more  durable— of 
intense  heat  is  shown  from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth  in 
many  places  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  well  burnt  brick, 
after  having  withstood  the  effects  of  the  seasons,  rains,  burning 
sun,  and  chilling  winter  blasts  for  untold  ages.  If  used  as  a 
place  of  sacrifice,  no  vestige  of  the  offerings  has  been  left ;  of 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  large  fires,  for  some  pur- 
pose, have  been  raised  on  each  layer  of  earth. 

It  is  probable  that  this  mound  served  as,  and  was  admirably 
calculated  for,  a  watch  tower,  and  was  used  for  that  purpose^ 
commanding  as  it  does  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country ;  an  enemy  approaching  from  any  direction  could 
be  seen  several  miles  distant. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  one  above  described,  and  distant 
some  hundred  yards,  is  an  oblong  square  mound  of  an  acre  oi 
more  in  extent,  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  common 
level.  This  is  the  first  square  or  oblong  mound  that  I  ever 
saw,  and  do  not  now  recollect  to  have  seen  one  described^ 
being  universally  found  of  circular  form.  On  the  east  and 
south  of  the  one  first  described  is  a  half  circle  of  mounds  of 
the  usual  circular  form,  raised  to  a  height  of  some  twenty-five 
feet,  six  in  number,  forming  the  half  circle  around  the  princi- 
pal or  first  described ;  they  contain  human  bones,  teeth,  &c., 
and  were  doubtless  used  as  places  of  burial  as  well  as  for 
their  habitations.  Pieces  of  pot-ware  are  found  scattered  in 
every  direction  around  the  mounds,  having  upon  them  the 
usuad  devices.  No  implements  of  husbandry  have  yet  been 
discovered,  and  none  of  a  warlike  nature,  with  the  exception 
of  arrow-points  of  flint.  Many  of  the  savages  continue  to  this 
day  the  practice  of  burying  their  dead  under  their  floors  and 
galleries,  all  of  which  was  surrounded  on  one  side  by  what 
at  that  time  was  a  river,  probably  the  Boeuf,  which  has  long 
since  changed  its  course,  but  leaving  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  its  once  running  here.  The  course  is  easily  traced,  and  in 
many  places  small  lakes  of  water  still  stand  in  its  original 
bed  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  and  leaving  the  old  river  on  the 
northeast  and  extending  entirely  around  the  works,  is  a  canal 
or  moat  ten  or  more  feet  in  width  and  of  considerable  depth ; 
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there  are  persons  now  living  in  the  country  who  say,  when 
first  seen  by  them,  in  places  it  was  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
although  now  shallow.  It  can  be  easily  traced  where  the 
land  has  not  been  cultivated. 

That  it  wa£(  a  strongly  fortified  place,  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  after  seeing  it.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mounds 
many  artificial  ponds  are  found,  and  have  been  made  both  by 
removing  the  earth  and  by  surrounding  them  by  levees. 

Small  mounds  in  great  numbers  are  found  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  I  am  of  opinion,  were  human  habitations,  from  the 
great  regularity  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  being  in  regular 
circles,  having  occasionally  and  at  regular  intervals  an  odd 
one  between  the  circles,  probably  the  residence  of  some  officer. 
But  what  struck  me  as  tne  strangest  part  of  all  is,  that  viewed 
in  any  way,  the  circles  are  to  be  traced,  showing  great  skill 
and  care  in  the  laying  out  of  the  city  or  settlement.  Many 
say  the  small  mounds  are  the  effect  of  chance  or  accident ; 
that  they  result  from  the  subsiding  of  the. waters,  the  country 
having  formed  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  as  is  shown  from  sea  shells, 
&c.,  found  in  the  hills  near  Harrisburg  and  other  places.  Who 
can  say  where  the  work  of  art  begins  or  ends  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  mounds  ?  Of  one  thing  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
the  large  ones  are  artificial,  why  not  the  small? 

The  place  was  well  selected  for,  and  doubtless  was,  one  of 
their  principal  Indian  towns  or  cities,  both  for  the  abundance 
of  game  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  being  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  largest  tracts  of  alluvial  and  almost  level  plains  of  land  to  be 
found,  (in  length  60  or  60  miles  and  from  20  to  30  in  vndth,) 
entirely  free  from  inundation,  with  a  navigable  river — ^Boeuf^ 
within  four  miles  on  the  east.  Bayou  Bartholomew,  16  mileg 
on  the  northwest,  is  also  navigable  for  steamboats.  On  the 
west,  the  lovely  river  Ouachita  is  distant  25  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  large  class  boats.  On  this  stream  is  situated 
the  town  of  Monroe,  once  called  Fort  Miro,  an  old  Spanish 
post.  For  fertility  of  soil  this  country  is  unsurpassed  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  producing  everything  that  can  be  grown  in 
a  southern  latitude  in  the  greatest  abundance.  From  2,000 
to  2,500  lbs.  of  cotton  of  an  average  season  is  common  to  the 
acre,  when  well  cultivated ;  and  in  a  favorable  season,  from 
50  to  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  has  been  raised  on  lands  that  had  been  in  cultivation  in 
regular  succession  for  44  years. 

Few  countries  can  boast  of  better  health  than  is  enjoyed  by 
those  now  inhabiting  this  country;   persons  who  live  tem- 
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perately  reach,  many  of  them,  to  a  great  age.    For  negroes 
there  can  be  no  finer  climate. 

The  great  abundance  of  game  that  at  one  time  was  to  be 
found  here  must  have  been  a  great  inducement  to  the  savages 
to  fix  on  the  prairie  as  a  place  of  abode,  as  in  these  wide 
prairies  the  buffalo  must  at  that  time  have  been  found  in  vast 
numbers.  Their  sign  is  left  unmistakeable  in  the  large  licks 
of  acres  in  extent,  licked  and  tramped  out  for  a  depth  of  ten 
feet  or  more. 

The  buffalo  paths  or  roads,  too,  were  plain  and  easily  traced 
by  the  early  settlers  from  prairie  to  prairie  and  from  river  to 
river,  and  always  found  to  be  the  best  and  most  practicable 
routes.  Many  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  the  present  in- 
habitants, and  are  now  the  highways  of  civilized  man. 

Deer,  bear,  and  smaller  game  must  have  been,  at  tlie  time 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  now  extinct  race,  very 
abundant.  Even  now  our  tables  are  scarcely  ever  without 
venison  or  game  of  some  sort. 

The  rivers  and  lakes,  too,  abound  with  fine  fish  and  fowl. 
Though  we  have  notthe  canvass-back,  we  have  in  great  abun- 
dance the  mallard  duck,  that  any  epicure  might  envy. 

There  is  a  lake  (Lafourche)  south  of  the  mounds  above  de- 
scribed, some  six  miles,  that  deserves  some  notice.  >  It  is  now 
12  miles  in  length,  near  200  yards  in  width,  with  an  average 
depth  of  30  feet.  This  was,  no  doubt,  at  one  time  a  portion 
of  the  nameless  river  above  described  as  passing  on  one  side 
of  the  mounds,  and  is  easily  traced  to  the  lake.  At  its  south- 
western end  the  lake  empties  by  small  streams  into  Bcpuf 
river.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  abounds* 
in  the  finest  fish. 


i  NOBTHEBNER'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  RECARD  TO  SOUTDBRN  SLAVERT. 

PBTSICAL   COMFORTS,  MORAL,  SOCIAL,  AND    RELIGIOUS    CONDITION    OP    THE  SLATE. 

A  little  work  has  been  pubhshed  in  New  York  entitled  a 
"South-side  view  of  Slavery."  The  author  of  this  work.  Dr. 
Adams,  is  a  clergyman  of  New  England,  who  visited  the  south 
during  the  past  year  in  order  to  be  better  informed  in  regard 
to  the  ^'peculiar  institution."  It  was  a  subject  of  constant 
sorrow  and  uneasiness  to  himself  and  others  of  the  three  thcur 
sand  protesting  clergy  who  were  fated  to  be  handled  so 
roughly  in  the  Senate,  and  whose  names  we  hope  will  not  be 
unknown  throughout  the  planting  States.     Dr.  Adams  went 
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to  the  south  with  every  feeling,  thought,  and  sentiment  aroused 
and  excited  against  the  "  cruel  wrongs"  and  "  monstrous  ini- 
quities" which,  under  the  name  of  slavery^  were  making  day, 
as  well  as  night,  hideous  throughout  this  "  heaven-bUghted 
region."  He  would  enter  the  pandemonium  and  witness  its 
orgies !  Bold  man  to  tempt  Providence  thus !  Not  always 
may  the  righteous  escape  from  a  doomed  Sodom ! 
Hear  what  Dr.  Adams  says : 

**  The  last  thing  which  I  did  out  of  doors  before  leaving  Boston,  was  to  sign  the 
remonstrance  of  the  New  England  clergymen  against  the  extension  of  skveij 
into  the  contemplated  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  I  had  assisted  in 
framing  that  remonstrance.  The  last  thing  which  I  happened  to  do,  late  at  niglit, 
before  I  began  my  journey,  was  to  provide  something  for  a  freed  slave  on  his  way 
to  Liberia,  who  was  endeavoring  to  raise  several  thousand  dollars  to  redeem  ha 
wife  and  children  from  bondage.  My  conversations  relating  to  this  slave  and  hU 
family  had  filled  me  with  new  but  by  no  means  strange  distress ;  and  the  thought 
of  looking  slavery  in  the  face,  of  seeing  the  things  which  had  so  frequently  dis- 
turbed my  self-possession,  was  by  no  means  pleasant." 

Having  introduced  Dr.  Adams  thus  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
permit  him  to  give  his  experiences ;  extenuating  nothing,  as 
they  are  set  down  in  chaste  and  elegant  language  in  the  very 
interesting  little  volume  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us. 
He  proves  himself  a  close  and  impartial  observer,  a  clear  rea- 
soner,  and  a  man  of  sound  practical  sense — qualities  by  no 
means  common  among  the  class  of  persons  who  discuss  slavery 
ad  nauseam  throughout  abolitiondom.  We  can  fancy  the  doc- 
tor has  by  this  time  been  read  out  of  orthodoxy  from  all  of  the 
three  thousand  pulpits  filled  by  the  "protesting"  gentlemen 
aforesaid;  and  that  henceforward,  for  seeking  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written  in  "Uncle  Tom,"  or  the  "Emancipa- 
tor," he  shall  be  accounted  a  heathen,  an  idolator,  one  given 
over  to  perdition— corrupted  and  lost  from  the  poisoned  con- 
tact and  communion  of  tne  slaveholder. 

The   duty   of  providing  "for  the   health  of  an  invalid," 

Srobably  a  member  of  his  family,  whom  medical  advice 
irected  to  a  southern  climate,  overcame  Doctor  Adams' 
repugnance  to  the  sight  of  slavery,  and  he  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Savannah.  On  landing  there  he  was  immediately 
surprised  at  the  cheerfulness  of  the  slaves  he  met,  than  whom 
he  declares  that  he  had  never  seen  "a  better  looking,  happier, 
more  courteous  set  of  people."  His  preconceived  opinions  of 
slavery  were  at  once  shaken,  and  he  oegan  to  reflect : 

Our  fancies,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  pro- 
ceed firom  our  northern  repugnancy  to  slavery,  stimulated  by 
many  things  that  we  read.  The  every-day  life,  the  whole 
picture  of  society  at  the  south,  is  not  presented  to  us  so  fre- 
quently— indeed,  it  cannot  be,  nor  can  it  strike  the  mind  as 
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stronriy — as  slave  auctions,  and  separations  of  families,  fugi- 
tives hiding  in  dismal  swamps,  and  other  things  which  appeal 
to  our  sensibilities.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  slavery, 
these  things,  we  say,  are  indisputable ;  and  they  furnish  ma- 
terials, for  the  fancy  to  build  into  a  world  of  woe. 

Without  supposing  that  I  had  yet  seen  slavery,  it  was 
nevertheless  true  that  a  load  was  liHed  from  my  mind  by  the 
first  superficial  look  at  the  slaves  in  the  city.     (Savannah.) 

**  My  theory  was,"  he  says,  "  they  ought  to  be  perpetually 
unhappy.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  they  were.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  are  miserable  on  their  account,  and  my 
wonder  was,  that  the  slaves  themselves  were  not  continually 
verifying  and  warranting  all  the  distress  of  which  they  are  the 
occasion;  but  their  looks  and  manner  gave  agreeable  testi- 
mony that,  in  spite  of  their  condition,  they  had  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment and  ways  of  manifesting  it  which  suggested  to  a  specta- 
tor no  thought  of  involuntary  servitude."  On  page  34  he  re- 
marks "  the  thousands  of  intelligent,  happy  colored  children 
(seen  going  to  meeting)  on  every  Sabbath,  in  every  southern 
town  or  city,  make  a  northern  visitor  feel  that  some  of  his 
theoretical  opinions  at  home,  with  regard  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  are  much  improved  by  practical  views  of  it." 

"To  see  slaves  with  broad  cloth  suits,  well-fitted  and  nicely 
ironed  fine  shirts,  polished  boots,  gloves,  umbrellas  for  sun- 
shades, the  best  of  nats,  their  young  men  with  their  blue  coats 
and  bright  buttons,  in  the  latest  style,  white  Marseilles  vests, 
white  pantaloons,  brooches  in  their  shirt-bosoms,  gold  chains, 
elegant  sticks,  and  some  old  men  leaning  on  their  ivory  and 
silver  headed  staves,  as  respectable  in  their  attire  as  any  who 
that  day  went  to  the  house  of  God,  was  more  than  I  was  pre- 
pared to  see.  ######•# 
*  *  ♦  But  the  women,  the  colored  women,  .in  the 
streets  on  the  Sabbath,  put  my  notions  respecting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  slaves  to  utter  discomfiture.  At  the  north  an  ele- 
gantly dressed  colored  woman  excites  mirth.  Every  north- 
erner knows  that  this  is  painfully  true.  Gentlemen,  ladies, 
boys  and  girls  never  pass  her  without  a  feeling  of  the  ludi- 
crous ;  a  feeling  which  is  followed  in  some — ^would  it  were 
so  in  all — by  compunction  and  shame.  It  was  a  pleasant 
parodox  to  find  that  where  the  colored  people  are  not  free, 
they  have  in  many  things  the  most  liberty,  and  among  them 
the  liberty  to  dress  handsomely,  and  be  respected  in  it. 

"You  do  not  see  the  tawdriness  of  color,  the  superfluity  of 
yellow,  the  violations  of  taste  in  the  dress  of  the  colored 
women  of  the  south  to  the  degree  which  you  observe  in  other 
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places.  The  reason,  if  not  the  chiefs  is  they  have  a  mistreas,  a 
matron,  or  young  lady,  to  advise  and  direct  them,  and  to  be 
responsible  in  the  community  for  their  good  appearance.  They 
also  wear  fabrics  and  millinery,  which  either  good  taste,  or 
at  least  means  superior  to  theirs,  originally  selected  for  ihe 
use  of  little  mistresses  and  white  members  of  the  family.  It 
may  seem  extravagance  to  some,  but  the  pride  we  have  in  the 
respectable  appearance  of  children  is  felt  by  southern  mis- 
tresses with  regard  to  their  servants.  A  grotesque,  iU-fashioaed 
dress  on  a  female  servant,  appearing  in  public  on  the  Sabbath, 
would  be  sure  to  be  a  subject  or  a  hint  from  a  neighbor  or  a 
friend.  My  previous  images  of  slaves  were  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  these  women  with  dresses  which  would  have  been 
creditable  to  the  population  of  any  town  at  the  north. 

r**Life  on  the  cotton  plantation  is,  in  general,  as  severe  with 
the  colored  people  as  agricultural  life  at  the  north.  I  have 
spent  summers  on  farms,  however,  where  the  owners  and  their 
hands  excited  my  sympathy  by  toils  to  which  slaves  on  many 
plantations  are  strangers.  Everything  depends  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  master.  It  happened  that  I  saw  one  of  the 
oest  specimens  and  heard  descriptions  of  some  of  the  very 
bad.  In  the  rice  swamps,  malaria  begets  disease  and  destroys 
life;  in  the  sugar  districts,  at  certain  seasons,  the  process 
of  manufacturing  requires  labor,  night  and  day,  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  The  different  dispositions  of  the  master  afiect 
the  comfort  of  the  laborers  variously,  as  in  all  other  situ- 
ations. 

**  But  in  the  cotton-growing  country  the  labor,  though  extend- 
ing in  one  form  and  another  nearly  through  the  year,  yet, 
taking  each  day's  labor  by  itself,  is  no  more  toilsome  than  is 
performed  by  a  hired  field-hand  at  the  north ;  still  the  con- 
tinuity of  labor  from  February  to  the  last  part  of  December, 
with  a  slight  intermission  in  midsummer,  when  the  crop  is 
"laid  by,"  the  stalks  being  matured  and  the  crop  left  to  ripeo, 
makes  plantation  life  severe.  Some  planters  allow  their  hands 
a  certain  portion  of  the  soil  for  their  own  culture,  and  give 
them  stated  times  to  work  it ;  some  prefer  to  allow  them  out 
of  the  whole  crop  a  per  centage  equal  to  such  a  distribution  of 
land ;  and  some  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  their  hearts  are 
made  of  the  northern  iron  and  steel.  It  is  the  common  law, 
however,  with  all  who  regard  public  opinion  at  the  south,  to 
allow  their  hands  certain  privileges  and  exemptions,  such  as 
long  rest  in  the  middle  ot  the  day,  early  dismission  from  the 
field  at  night,  a  half  day  occasionally,  in  addition  to  holidays, 
for  which  the  colored  people  of  all  denominations  are  much 
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indebted  to  the  Episcopal  church,  whose  festivals  they  cele- 
brate with  the  largest  hbertyu-> 

"They  raise  poultry,  swine,  and  melons ;  keep  bees ;  catch 
fish ;  peddle  brooms  and  small  articles  of  cabinet  making ; 
and,  if  they  please,  lay  up  the  money,  or  spend  it  on  their 
wives  and  children,  or  waste  it  on  things  hurtful,  if  there  are 
white  traders  desperate  enough  to  defy  the  laws  made  for  such 
cases,  and  which  are  apt  to  be  most  rigorously  executed. 
Some  slaves  are  owners  of  bank  and  railroad  shares.  A  slave 
>voman,  having  had  three  hundred  dollars  stolen  firom  her  by 
a  white  man,  her  master  was  questioned  in  court  as  to  the 

Erobability  of  her  having  had  so  much  money.     He  said  that 
e  not  unfrequently  had  borrowed  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars" 
of  her,  and  added  that  she  was  always  very  strict  as  to  his 
promised  time  of  payment. 

**  It  is  but  fair,  in  this  and  all  other  cases,  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  things  as  commonly  approved  and  prevailing ;  and 
when  there  are  painful  exceptions,  it  is  but  just  to  consider 
what  is  the  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  them.  By  this 
rule  a  visitor  is  made  to  feel  that  good  and  kind  treatment  of 
the  slaves  is  the  common  law;  subject,  of  course,  to  caprices 
and  passions.  One  will  find  at  the  south  a  bright  tone  of  feel- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  meet  with  affecting  illustrations  of  it. 

"A  strong  public  sentiment  protects  the  person  of  the  slave 
against  annoyance  and  injuries.  Boys  and  men  cannot  abuse 
another  man's  servant.  Wrongs  to  his  person  are  avenged. 
It  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  chivalric  feeling,  increased  by 
a  sense  of  utter  meanness  and  cowardice  in  striking  or  insult- 
ing one  who  cannot  return  insult  for  insult  and  blow  for  blow." 
•  •••«••• 

"  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  killing  a  negro  is  consid 
ered  a  comparatively  slight  offence  at  the  south.  In  Georgia 
it  is  much  safer  to  kill  a  white  man  than  a  negro;  and  if  either 
is  done  in  South  Carolina,  the  law  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
put  in  force.  In  Georgia  I  have  witnessed  a  strong  purpose 
among  lawyers  to  prevent  the  murderer  of  a  negro  from  es- 
caping justice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  disposition  is 
on  the  increase.  I  was  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  when 
the  law  of  appeals  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  two  young 
white  men  for  the  murder  of  a  negro  who  had  driven  them 
from  his  garden." 

"The  law  allows  the  master  great  extent  in  chastising  a 
slave,  as  a  protection  to  himself  and  to  secure  subordination. 
Here  room  is  given  for  brutal  acts ;  barbarous  modes  of  in- 
2 
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flicting  pain,  resulting  in  death,  are  employed ;  but  it  is  in- 
creasingly the  case  that  vengeance  overtakes  and  pnmflbes 
snch  transgressor. 

"  It  is  well  for  themselves  that  the  blacks  do  not  have  the 
temptations  which  the  liberty  of  testifying  against  tbe  ixrliites 
would  give  them.  While  they  are  thus  restricted  by  ht^Wj  fat: 
obvious  reasons,  from  giving  testimony,  their  evidence  has  iu 
just  weight  with  juries  when  it  is  known.  Ofienders  do  doc 
escape  more  frequently  at  the  south,  by  legal  quibbles,  imper- 
fect legislation,  and  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  than  in  tbe  free 
States.  The  whole  impression  with  regard  to  personal  pro- 
tection extended  over  the  slaves,  as  compared  with  personal 
safety  elsewhere,  was  far  different  from  that  which  I  bad  been 
led  to  expect. 

'"Prevention  of  crime  among  the  lower  class  of  socie^  is  one 
striking  feature  of  slavery.  Day  and  night  every  one  of  them 
is  amenable  to  a  master.  If  ill  disposed,  he  has  his  own 
policeman  in  his  owner.  Thus  three  millions  of  the  laboring 
class  of  our  population  are  in  a  condition  most  favorable  to 
preservation  from  crimes  against  society.  But  the  petty  lar- 
cenies which  swell  our  public  records  of  crime  are,  many  of 
them,  at  the  south  privately  punished  and  do  not  enter  into 
the  public  enumerations  of  offences^ 

"A  prosecuting  officer,  who  had  six  or  eight  counties  in  his 
district,  told  me  that,  .during  eight  years  of  service,  he  bad 
made  about  two  thousand  bills  of  indictment,  of  which  do( 
more  than  twelve  were  against  colored  people.  It  must  fol- 
low of  necessity  that  a  large  amount  of  crime  is  prevented  by 
the  personal  relation  of  the  colored  man  to  a  white  citizen. 
It  would  be  a  benefit  to  some  of  our  immigrants  at  the  north, 
and  to  society,  if  government  could  thus  prevent  or  reach  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace  through  masters,  overseers,  or  guar- 
dians. But  we  cannot  rival  in  our  police  measures  the  beneficial 
system  of  the  south  in  its  distributive  agencies  to  prevent  bur- 
glaries and  arson. 

f'^One  consequence  of  the  disposal  of  the  colored  people  as  to 
individual  control  is,  llie  absence  of  mobs.  That  fearful  ele- 
ment in  society,  an  irresponsible  and  low  class,  is  not  found 
in  the  south.  Street  brawls  and  conflicts  between  two  races 
of  laboring  people,  or  the  ignoraut  and  more  excitable  por- 
tions of  different  religious  denominations,  are  mostly  unknown 
within  the  bounds  of  slavery.  Our  great  source  of  disturbance 
at  the  north,  jealousy  and  collisions  between  Protestants  and 
Irish  Roman  CJalholic  laborers,  is  obviated  here.j       •         • 

"  There  is  another  striking  peculiarity  of  southern  society 
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which  is  attributable  lo  slavery,  and  is  very  interesting  to  a 
northerner  at  the  present.  While  the  colored  people  are 
superstitious  and  excitable,  popular  delusions  and  fanaticisms 
do  not  prevail  among  them.  That  class  of  society  among  us 
in  which  these  things  get  root  has  a  substitute  in  the  colored 
population.  Spiritual  rappings,  biology,  second-adventism, 
Mormonism,  and  the  whole  spawn  of  errors  which  infest  us, 
do  not  find  subjects  at  the  south.  There  is  far  morefailh  in  the 
south,  taken  as  a  whole,  than  uith  us.  \ 

,  "  Pauperism  is  prevented  by  slavery.  The  idea  is  absurd, . ' 
no  doubt,  in  the  apprehension  of  many  at  the  north,  who  think 
that  slaves  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  paupers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  untrue.  Every  slave  has  an  inalienable  claim  in  law 
upon  his  owner  for  support  for  the  whole  of  Ufe.  He  cannot 
be  thrust  into  an  almshouse,  he  cannot  become  a  vagrant,  he 
cannot  beg  his  living,  he  cannot  be  wholly  neglected  when  he 
is  old  and  decrepit. 

"When,  he  says,  religious  instruttlion,  the  pure,  simple  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  extended  to  our  laboring  classes  generally, 
adults  and  children,  as  fully  as  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  in 
such  parts  of  the  south  as  I  visiicd,  an  object  will  be  gained 
of  far  more  intrinsic  importance  to  our  national  prosperity  than 
all  questions  relating  to  slavery. 

"Probably,  in  very  many  places  in  the  south  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  slaves  than  ot  the  whites  have  given  evidence 
of  being  the  children  of  God.  The  religious  condition  of  the 
slaves  surprises  every  visitor.  The  number  of  communicants 
among  them,  in  proportion  to  the  whites,  is  perfectly  astonish- 
ing ;  for  example,  in  cases  known  to  me,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  blacks  to  fifty  whites,  two  hundred  to  twenty,  four  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred. 

"  In  Virginia,  the  whole  number  of  communicants  in  the  Bap- 
tist churches  is  stated  to  me,  by  a  Baptist  pastor,  to  be  forty- 
five  thousand  blacks  and  fifty-thousand  whites. 

"  In  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  a  population  of  several  thousand 
blacks,  more  than  one-third  are  church  members.  Three 
colored  pastors,  with  salaries  of  Irom  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  are  supported  by  subscriptions  and  pew  rents 
among  their  own  members.  More  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  communicants  reported  by  the  synod  of  South 
Carolina  are  colored  people.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  in  that  State,  one-seventh,  or  more  than  fifty- 
thousand,  are  professors  of  religion.  In  1853,  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  were  contributed  by  five  thousand  slaves,  in  Charles- 
ton, to  benevolent  objects.     These  statistics,  which  are  a  fair 
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sample,   might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary, 

Religion  has  gained  wonderful  ascendancy  over  the  people." 

•  •••••• 

"  Of  all  the  situations  in  which  human  beings  can  be  placed 
favorable  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  under  laithfhl  efibrts  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  one  better 
suited  than  this  end,  and  in  fact  more  successful  than  the  rela- 
tion of  these  slaves  to  their  Christian  masters. 

"  The  feeling  unvoluntarily  arose  within  me  at  the  south,  and 
especially  in  the  religious  meetings  of  the  slaves,  would  that 
all  Africa  were  here !  Could  villages  and  tribes  of  Africans 
be  by  any  means  induced  to  emigrate  to  this  land,  and  be 
placed  under  the  influence  which  the  slaves  enjoy,  Ethiopia 
would  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God  sooner  than  the  most  san- 
guine interpreters  of  prophecy  now  dare  to  long.  It  is  deeply 
affecting  to  hear  the  slaves  give  thanks  in  their  prayers  tnat 
they  have  not  been  left  like  the  heathen  who  know  not  God, 
but  are  raised,  as  it  were,  to  Heaven  in  their  Christian  privi- 
leges. 

"Thus  far  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the  relief  which  my 
feelings  have  experienced  in  going  to  the  south  and  seeing  the 
slaves  at  home  is  very  great.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  their 
condition,  to  whatever  perils  or  sorrows,  from  causes  not  yet 
spoken  of,  they  may  be  subjected,  I  feel  like  one  who  has 
visited  a  friend  who  is  sick  and  reported  to  be  destitute  and 
extremely  miserable,  but  has  found  him  comfortable  and  happy. 
The  sickness  is  there,  but  the  patient  is  not  only  comfortable 
but  happy,  if  the  ordinary  proofs  of  it  are  to  be  taken.  We 
may  wonder  that  he  should  be ;  we  may  prove  on  paper  that 
he  cannot  be ;  but  if  the  colored  people  of  Savannah,  Colum- 
bia, and  Richmond  are  not,  as  a  whole,  a  happy  people,  I  have 
never  seen  any." 
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Wc  have  upon  several  occasions  urged  the  importance  of 
an  entire  reform  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  system  of  the 
country,  and  presented  the  leading  arguments  and  illustrations 
in  favor  of  it.  Although  everybody  appeared  to  be  convinced 
long  ago  of  the  necessity  of  such  reform,  it  seemed  impossible, 
by  any  power  of  argumentation  or  appeal,  to  bring  the  national 
legislature  to  perform  a  single  act.  It  remained  for  the  Hon. 
John  Perkins,  of  Louisiana,  a  young  and  rising  member  of 
the  last  Congress,  to  carry  through  the  great  work  in  which 
he  has  crowned  himself  with  enviable  laurels.     It  was  a  task 
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of  laborious  investigatioo,  patient  thought*  and  fearless  bnova- 
tion.  There  were  materials  enough  at  hand.  Facts  upon 
facts  had  been  heaped  up  by  other  Congresses,  needing  only 
to  be  shaped  and  boldly  presented  to  carry  conviction  with 
them.  The  State  Department,  in  every  drawer  and  pigeon- 
hole, abounded  in  evidences  of  the  infirmity  and  decay  of  the 
existing  fabric.  It  was  inadequate  to  the  requisitions  of  a 
great  country,  and  stamped  with  nothing  of  the  progress 
which  had  marked  the  age.  Its  doom  was  already  sealed. 
The  Department  seconded  therefore  with  avidity  the  move- 
ments of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  enabled  him  to  perfect  his  bill  in 
a  manner  that  will,  we  think,  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
meet  all  the  exigencies  of  service. 

The  rest  must  remain  with  the  Executive.  If  talent,  edu- 
cation, learning,  all  that  go  to  make  up  the  statesman  and  the 
publicist — manners,  morals,  address — ^all  that  go  to  make  up 
the  gentleman,  are  to  be  neglected  in  selecting  the  foreign 
representative,  as  mere  parly  hacks  and  broken  down,  street- 
comer  politicians  are  wiliinff  to  teach  under  every  administra- 
tion, then  will  the  country  nave  made  no  advances,  and  anj 
system  be  quite  as  good  as  another.  If  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case  in  the  future,  the  American  character  will  be 
belter  and  more  truly  appreciated,  understood  and  respected, 
abroad. 

But  perhaps  it  is  idle  to  expect  political  improvements  any- 
where in  an  age  like  this,  which  hears  of  aspirants  every  day 
starting  up  for  the  chair  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  whose 
ignorance  and  effrontery  go  hand  in  hand,  and  whose  chances 
of  success  are  thought  to  rise  in  exact  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  preposterous  absurdity  of  their  pretensions.  The  New 
York  prize  fighter  and  the  sages  of  Marshfield,  Ashland,  or 
Fort  Hill,  have  almost  equal  chances  of  popular  honors ! 

But  we  come  back.  In  another  number  some  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  interesting  historical  memoir  and  argu- 
ment of  Judge  Perkins,  in  presenting  his  bill.  Our  present 
space  will  be  well  occupied  in  its  analysis,  and  in  giving  to 
the  readers  of  the  Review  some  knowledge  of  the  reform  sys- 
tem which  goes  into  effect  on  the  30th  June  next. 

Ministers  :  In  the  following  countries  we  are  to  be  repre- 
sented by  agents  of  the  grade  of  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  who  are  to  receive  the  salaries  in- 
dicated per  annum. 

Great  Britain (17,500  Austria |12, 

France 15,000  Pmaaia 13,000 

Spain 13,000  Switzerland 7,500 

RoMia 13,000  Rome 7,500 
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Naples |7»500 

Sardinia 7,500 

Belgium 7,500 

Holland 7,500 

Portugal 7,500 

Denmark 7,500 

Sweden 7,500 

Turkey 9,000 

China 15,000 

Brazil 12,000 


Peru 410,000 

Chili %m 

Argentine  Republic 7,500 

New  Granada 7,500 

Boliyia 7,500 

Ecuador... 7,500 

Venezuela 7,500 

Guatemala ^ 7,500 

Nicaragua 7,500 

Mexico 12,000 


The  secretaries  to  these  ministers,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, receive  a  salary  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $2,500; 
France  and  Spain,  $2,250 ;  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  $2,000.     All  others,  $1,500. 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  commissioner  will  represent  us 
at  a  salary  of  $6,000 ;  to  the  Chinese  mission  an  interpreter 
is  attached  at  $2,500  per  annum,  and  a  dragoman  to  tnat  of 
Turkey  with  the  same  salary. 

Consuls  :  The  consular  representatives  sure  to  be  dividedinto 
two  classes :  1.  Those  who  will  not  be  permitted,  under  a 
penalty  of  recall  and  fine  of  $2,000,  to  transact  business  in 
their  own  name,  or  through  the  agency  of  others ;  and  2, 
Those  who  have  liberty  to  transact  such  business. 

I.  In  the  'first  class,  wkhovt  power  to  transact  private  business 
are  the  following,  with  their  rates  of  salary : 

Great  Britain:  London,  $7,500;  Liverpool,  $7,500; 
Glasgow,  $4,000;  Dundee,  $2,000;  Newcastle,  $1,500; 
Leeds,  $1,500;  Belfast,  $2,000;  Hong-Kong,  $3,000;  Cal- 
cutta, $3,500;  Halifax,  $2,000 ;  Melbourne,  $4,000;  Nassau, 
$2,000 ;  Kingston,  (Jamaica,)  $2,000. 

Holland:  Rotterdam,  $2,000;  Amsterdam,  $1,000. 

Prussia:  Aix-la-Chapeile,  $2,500. 

France:  Paris, $5,000;  Havre,  $5,000;  Marseilles, $2,500; 
Bordeaux,  $2,000;  Lyons,  $1,000;  La  Rochelle,  $1,000; 
Nantes,  $1,000. 

Spain:  Cadiz,  $1,500;  Malaga,  $1,500;  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
$2,000;  Matanzas,  $3,000;  St.  John's,  (P.  R.,)  $2,000; 
Trinidad  de  Cuba,  $3,000;  Ponce,  (P.  R.,)  $1,500;  Havana, 
$6,000. 

Portugal:  Lisbon,  $1,500;  Funchal,  $1,500.     . 

Bblqium  :  Antwerp,  $2,500. 

Russia:  St.  Petersburg,  $2,500. 

Denmark:  St.  Thomas,  $4,000;  Elsineur,  $1,500. 

Austria:  Trieste,  $2,000;  Vienna,  $1,000. 

Saxony:  Lcipsic.  $1,500. 

Bavaria:  Munich,  $1,000. 

Hansbatio  and  Free  Cities. — Bremen,  $2,000 ;  Hambur^j 
$2,000. 
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Fbankfort-on-the-Mainb. — ^Including  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau,  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse-Hombourg,  $2,000. 

WuRTBMBURO. — Stuttgardt,  $1,000. 

Badbn. — Carlsrue,  $1,000. 

SwiTZBRLAND. — ^Basle,  $1,600  ;  Zurich,  $1,500 ;  Geneva, 
$1,500. 

Sardinia. — Genoa,  $1,500. 

Tuscany. — ^Leghorn,  $1,500. 

Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. — ^Naples,  $1,500 ;  Palermo, 
$1,500;  Messina,  $1,000. 

Turkish  Dominions. — Constantinople,  $2,500;  Smyrna, 
$2,000 ;  Jerusalem,  $1,000  ;  Alexandria,  $3,500. 

Barbary  States. — ^Tangiers,$2,500;  Tripoli,  $2,500 ;  Tu- 
nis, $2,500. 

China.— Canton,  $3,000 ;  Shanghai,  $3,000 ;  Amoy,  $2,500  J 
Fouchow,  $2,500  ;  Ningpo,  $2,500. 

Japan. — Simoda;  Hakodadi. 

Borneo. — Bruni. 

Sandwich  Islands. — ^Honolula,  $4,000. 

Hayti. — ^Port-au-Prince,  $2,00  ;  City  of  St.  Domingo, 
$1,500. 

Mexico. — ^Vera  Cruz,  $3,500 ;  Acapulco,  $2,000. 

Central  America. — San  Juan  del  Norte,  $2,000;  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  $2,000. 

New  Grenada. — Panama,  $3,500 ;  Aspinwall,  $2,500. 

Venezuela. — ^Laguayra,  $1,500. 

Brazil. — Rio  de  Janeiro,  $6,000 ;  Pernambuco,  $2,000. 

Argentine  Republic — Buenos  Ayres,  $2,000. 

Peru.— Callao,  $3,500. 

Chili. — ^Valparaiso,  $3,000. 

II.  In  the  second  class,  withpowei*  to  transact  private  Imsiness^ 
are  the  following : 

Great  Britain :  Southampton,  |1,000  ;  Brietol,  |1,000  ;  Leith,  |1,000  ;  Dublin, 
fl,0OO;  Cork,  ft  1,000  ;  Galway,  |1,000;  Bombay,  ftl,000 ;  Singapore,  |1,000; 
Gibraltor,  fI50\  Island  of  MalU,  |1,000;  Cape  Town,  |1,000;  Port  Louis, 
11,000;  St.  John's,  (N.  B.,)  $1,000;  Pictou,  $1,000;  Demarara,  $1,000;  Sid* 
^^7*  $1>000 ;  Falkland  islands,  $1,000 ;  Hobart  Town,  $1,000 ;  Bermuda,  $1,000  ; 
Turk's  island,  $1,000;  Barbadoes,  $1,000;  Island  of  Trinidad,  $1,000;  St. 
Helena,  ftl,000;  St.  Christopher,  $1,000;  Antigua,  ftl,000 ;  Ceylon,  $1,000 
Russia:  Odessa,  $1,500;  Galatza,  $1,000.  France:  Afartinique,  $750;  Mique 
loo,  $750.  Spain :  Barcelona,  $750 ;  Manilla,  $750.  Portugal :  Macao,  $1,000 ; 
Mozambique,  $750 ;  Fayal,  $750 ;  St.  Jago  Cape  Verd,  $750.  Hanover  and 
Jiew  Brunswick:  Hanover,  $500.  MeckUnberg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenberg- 
StreHtx:  Schwerin,  $500.  Oldenburg:  Oldenburff,  $500.  DatUsh  Dominiona: 
Santa  Cruz,  $T50.  Sweden  and  Norway :  Gothenburg,  $750.  Austria  :  Visnioe, 
$750.  Sardinia:  Spezzia,  $750.  Greece:  Athens,  $1,000.  Turkey:  C&ndia, 
$1,000;  Cyprus,  $1,000.  Ionian  Islands:  Zante,  $1,000.  Mrica:  Monirovia, 
$1,000';  Zanzibar,  $1,000.     .Yew  Zealand  :  Bay  islands,  $1,000.    Hayti :  Cape 
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Haytien,  (1,000  ;  Auz  Caves,  $500.  Mexico  :  Mexroo,  #1,000 ;  Paao  del  Norto, 
|5dO  ;  Tampico,  |1,000  *,  MaUmoras,  $1,000  ;  Tabasco,  $500  ;  MazatUn,  |500 ; 
Tehuantepec,  $1,000  ;  Manatitlan,  $1,000.  Central  America  :  Omoa  and  Trnz- 
illo,  $1,000 ;  San  Jose,  $500.  jMew  Granada  :  Carthagena,  $500 ;  Sabanillo, 
|500.  Venezuela  :  Ciudad  Bolivar,  $750 ;  Puerto  Cabello,  $750  ;  Maracaibo, 
$750.  Ecuador:  Guayaquil,  $750.  Brazil:  Maranham  island,  $750;  Rio 
Grande,  $1,000  ;  Bahia,  $1,000;  Para,  $1,000.  Uruguay:  Montevideo,  $1,000. 
ChUi:  Talcahuano,  $1,000.  Peru:  Paite,  $500 ;  Tumbez,  $500.  SondwiA 
Islands:  Lahaina,  $1,000;  Hilo,  $1,000.  .Vavigator's  Island:  Apia,  $1,000. 
SocUty  Islands:  Tahiti,  $1,000.  Fejee  /s/ondf :  Lanthala,  $1,000.  HoUmi: 
Batavia,  $1,000.  (Commercial  agent.)  Paramaribo,  $500.  (Oc^mmercial  «fe&t) 
Padang,  $500.  '  (Commercial  agent.)  St.  Martin,  $500.  (Commercial  agent) 
Curacoa,  $500.     (Commercial  agent.) 

Regulations. — ^The  pay  of  no  foreign  representative  of  any 
class  shall  commence  until  he  has  actually  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  his  post,  nor  last  longer  than  the  entrance  of  his  suc- 
cessor ;  nor  can  he  leave  the  country  or  district  to  which  he 
is  accredited  for  more  than  ten  days  without  the  consent  of  the 
President,  his  pay  being  in  every  instance  suspended  during 
his  absence  for  over  ten  days. 

The  President  shall  appoint  no  other  than  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  residents  of,  or  who  shall  be  abroad  m 
the  employment  of  the  government  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipen- 
tiary,  commissioners,  secretariesof  legation,  dragomans,  inter- 
preters, consuls,  or  commercial  agents,  nor  shall  otlier  than 
citizens  of  the  United  States  be  employed  either  as  vice  con- 
sul, or  as  consular  agents,  or  as  clerks  m  the  offices  of  either, 
and  have  access  to  the  archives  therein  deposited. 

Offices  of  ministers  and  consuls  shall  be  central,  and  shall 
be  kept  open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Consuls  and  consular  agents  shall  give  bond 
in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars, 
with  two  sureties,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties- 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  act  are  taken  up  with  the 
details  of  consular  duties  and  jurisdiction,  except  the  26th  sec- 
tion, which  is  so  important  that  we  give  it  entire : 

"  Aft  acts  and  parts  of  acts  authorizing  attaches  to  any 
of  our  legations,  or  the  payments  to  ministers  and  consuls  of 
the  United  States  of  outfits  or  infits,  or  salaries  for  clerk  hire 
and  office  rent,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 


RUSSIA,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AND  NORWAY. 
The  population  of  Russia,  according  to  some  statistical 
tables,  recently  published,  amounted,  in  1849,  excltisivcly  of 
Poland  and  Finland,  to  63,137,150  persons,  of  whom  26,282,- 
277  were  males,  and  29,695,166  females ;  the  latter  being  to 
the  males  about  101^  to  100.    In  3846,   Poland  is  said,  in 
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McCuUoch's  "  Geography,"  to  have  contained  4,857,700,  and 
Finland  1,412,315 ;  which  would  make  the  total  population 
59,507,165 — within  a  few  thousands  of  the  total  population  as 
officially  published  in  1836,  59,133,566.  McCulioch  puts 
down  the  total  population  in  1846  at  66,008,315.  Amongst 
the  population,  159,707  are  nomad,  or  without  fixed  habita- 
tions. The  total  town  population  is  2,802,815— not  more  than 
the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Liverpool.  The  only  really 
great  towns  in  Russia  are  St.  Petersburg,  481,352  persons ; 
Moscow,  353,259;  Odessa,  78,131;  Riga,  65,389;  Kazan, 
61,104;  Tula,  ^51,522;  Kief,  48,771;  Astrachan,  46,099; 
Vilan,  45,017 ;  Kishiney,  43,965 ;  and  Kovnoa,  40,601.  The 
half  of  our  population  lives  in  towns.  In  Russia  the  town 
population  is  not  much  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole. 

The  revenue  of  Russia,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  rela- 
tive productive  power  of  our  28,000,000  Britons  and  the  53,- 
000,000  of  Russians  (excluding  Poland  and  Finland,  as  they 
are  also  excluded  from  the  revenue  accounts,)  was,  iu  1849, 
£24,794,735,  w;hile  Great  Britain,  say  £22,000,000.  The 
revenue  of  Russia  was  derived  from  direct  taxes,  £7,275,468; 
brandy  monopoly,  £9,774,167;  indirect  taxes,  £7,745,110—- 
including  the  customs  duties,  £4,924,608 ;  making  a  total  of 
£24,794,735.  The  Enghsh  population  of  28,000,000,  there- 
fore, raised  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
peace,  2^  times  as  much  as  53,000,000  Russians. 

The  national  debt  of  Russia  is  £63,185,308,  or  little  more 
tlian  one  thirteenth  of  the  English  debt,  (nearly  £800,000,000 ;) 
stiU,  with  her  stinted  revenue,  the  debt  is  onerous.  More  than 
half  the  English  taxes,  before  the  war  began,  (£27,726,000,) 
*  went  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt,  which  would  speedily 
ruin  her  were  her  people  not  their  own  creditors,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  debt  being  held  by  foreigners. 

The  trade  of  Russia  compares  with  England's  trade  as  fol- 
lows, in  1852 : 

Ships  Entered.                                                    Ships  Cteared. 
No.                                             ToonaAe.             No.  Tonntfte. 

8,655 1,580300       8,507 1,537^ 

England, 
39,884 6,730,169      31,745 6,872,581 

If  we  add  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  that  came  and  went 
together,  we  shall  have  3,118,400  as  the  amount  of  tonnage 
employed  in  the  trade  of  Russia,  and  13,602,750  in  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain— or-tlie  trade  and  shipping  of  Russia  is  not 
one-tenth  of  the  English  trade  and  shipping.  It  must  be  re- 
marked also  that  not  above  one-eighth  of  the  tonnage  carrying 
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on  the  Russian  trade  is  native,  one-third  of  the  whole  being 
actually  English ;  while,  of  the  tonnage  carrying  on  the  Eng- 
lish trade,  more  than  four-sevenths  are  native.  The  Russian 
coasting  trade  appears  to  have  employed,  in  1852«  about 
5,422  vessels,  many  of  them  very  small ;  while  the  coastiDg 
trade  of  Great  Britain  employed  2,700,000  vessels,  and  the 
tonnage  which  came  and  went  amounted  to  25,800,000.  In 
1852  the  total  imports  of  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland  and 
Finland,  and  exclusive  of  bullion,  amounted  to  X16,160,608; 
the  bullion  imported  was  Xl,988,800 — ^making  the  total  im- 
ports X18,149,708;  the  total  exports,  exclu^ve  of  buUion, 
amounted  to  X17,982,056;  the  bullion,  i;i,056,372— together, 
JC19,038,428.  Of  the  value  of  English  imports  we  can  give 
no  account,  for  none  is  kept ;  but  the  value  of  exports,  ex- 
clusive of  bullion,  of  which  also  no  official  account  is  kept,  in 
1852,  was  X78,076,854,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  exports 
of  Russia,  exclusive  of  bullion.  The  principal  articles  of  im- 
port arc — ^raw  cotton,  in  1852,  66,058,596  Ids.  ;  cotton  twist, 
4,184,064  lbs. ;  raw  silk,  408,456  lbs.;  sheeps'  wool,  2,922,- 
012  lbs.;  coffee,  81,237  cwts.;  sugar,  605,323  cwis.;  ma- 
chineiy  value,  £313,218;  wines  and  spirits,  Xl,441,523. 
Manutectures — cotton,  X719,051 ;  silk,  £749,438  ;  linen, 
£156,844 ;  woollen,  £261,054 ;  dye-stuffs  and  fruit  together 
make  £1,640,000.  The  principal  articles  exported  from 
Russia,  including  Poland,  were,  m  1852,  hemp,  43,823  tons; 
flax,  62,555  tons;  tallow,  752,530  cwts.;  potash,  252,741 
cwts. ;  sheeps'  wool,  29,111,184  lbs. ;  bristles,  23,8)82  cwts. ; 
linseed  and  hempseed,  87^,794  qrs. ;  timber  and  deals  to  the 
value  of  £641,194 ;  undressed  hides,  £108,496 ;  red  Russia 
leather,  £179,122;  and  breadstuffs,  £507,426. 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat,  we  may  remark,  as  this  is  a 
subject  now  of  an  interesting  controversy,  exported  from  Rus- 
sia in  1852,  to  all  other  countries  was  3,173,507  qrs.  The 
quantity  imported  into  England  from  Russia  in  that  year,  was 
733,734  qrs.  The  largest  quantity  ever  exported  from  Russia, 
as  far  as  the  official  accounts  hitherto  extend,  was  in  1847, 
4,279,682  qrs.,  of  which  England  obtained  860,586  qrs.  The 
large  exports  of  1847  were  the  stores  of  several  years,  and  the 
very  high  price  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  caused  Russia 
then  to  be  swept  clean.  Since  1849  the  export  trade  has  been 
regular  and  free,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Rus- 
sia can  have  more  wheat  to  export  in  1854  than  in  1852. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  having  6,000,000  qrs.  to  export,  as  Mr. 
Bright  has  most  unadvisedly  and  erroneously  stated,  she  has, 
probably,  not  alx^ve  3,000,000  qrs.     In  spite  of  the  war,  Eng- 
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land  received  in  1854  more  than  the  half  of  her  usual  supplies 
from  Russia.  A  table  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  principal  ports  of  European  Russia  in  1852: — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Archangel ^50,184  ..  ^8^,364 

St.  Petersburg 7,776,085  ..  5,110,887 

Narva. 81,456  ...  55,351 

Riga 675,523  ..  2,015,745 

Revel 81,972  ..  51,977 

Windau 6,691  ..  28,723 

Libau 21,800  ..  142,034 

Ismail 14,643  ..  291,315 

Odessa 1,125,455  ..  3,069,514 

Taganrog 208,689  ..  554,914 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  Russian  empire  is  1,688,902,251, 
or  about  twenty-two  times  as  many  as  are  contained  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  these  acres  23,804,743  are  domains 
attached  to  private  residences ;  218,387,516  are  arable ; 
107,971,138  are  meadow;  241,205,861  are  woods  belonging 
to  the  crown ;  112,933,310  are  woods  belonging  to  individuals ; 
and  39,] 38,242  are  woods  belonging  to  municipalities;  and 
932,052,138  are  waste;  of  which  even  the  quality  of  more 
than  600,000  acres  is  not  ascertained.  The  total  crops  of 
bread  corn — ^wheat  and  rye — ^was,  in  1849,  67,410,156  quar- 
ters ;  and  of  other  kinds  of  corn,  97,873,272  quarters ;  with 
12,752,573  quarters  of  potatoes.  The  number  of  horses  was 
said  to  be,  in  1849,  17,455,503;  of  homed  cattle,  21,228,240? 
of  sheep — superior,  7,147,717 ;  ordinary,  28,187,946;  of  swine, 
8,862,410 ;  goats,  1,055,122.  Russia  has  latterly  produced 
much  gold ;  in  1847  the  quantity  was  valued  at  X3,7l5,015 ; 
in  1852,  ^3,462,154.  The  average  produce  of  iron  is  about 
311,657  tons ;  our  produce  is  about  ^,800,000  tons.  Russia 
possesses  337  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  produces 
about  300,000  cwt.  As  some  extravagant  statements  are  now 
circulating  of  the  present  price  of  wheat  at  Odessa  {14s.  per 
quarter,)  which  we  disbelive,  and  of  the  price  in  1853,  put 
down  at  39*.  4d.j  it  may  be  right  to  add  that  the  oflBcial  account 
of  the  highest  price  of  wheat  in  1853  at  Odessa  wfis  37s.  Id. ; 
and  the  average  of  the  year  was  28*.  4id.  The  extreme  pricea 
which  are  put  forth  by  parties,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the 
losses  and  sufierings  caused  by  the  war,  are  imaginary,  and 
were  peace  to  be  declared  to-morrow,  would  be  found  to  have 
»o  existence. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  authentic  offi- 
cial tables,  was,  in  1850  3,482,541,  whereof  1,687,248  were 
males,  and  1,795,293  females ;  or  nearly  107  of  the  latter  to 
100  of  the  former.  The  number  of  the  town  population  was 
162,107  males,  and  188,971  females ;  together,  351,071,  or 
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about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  double  the  proportion  of  the 
town  population  of  Russia.  In  Sweden  some  attention  is  paid 
to  education;  the  number  of  children  of 'an  age  to  attend 
school  is  436,678,  and  of  these  only  14,285  are  unprovided 
with  education — all  the  rest  are  at  school.  The  customs  du- 
ties were,  in  1852,  £441,257  ;  the  total  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  were  14,052,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,352,672. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  m  1852  was  £2,420,750,  and 
of  the  exports,  £2,304,830.  About  one-third  of  the  exports 
are  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  about  one-seventh  of  the  im- 
ports go  from  Great  Britain.  The  principal  exports  to  us  are 
iron,  timber,  and  corn ;  and  the  principal  imports  from  us  are 
cotton  and  woollens,  die-stuffs,  coal,  coke,  and  machinery. 

Norway,  though  pcditically  united  with  Sweden,  is  commer- 
cially and  statistically  distinct.  Its  population  is  not  mention- 
ed in  the  official  tables;  from  another  source  we  state  its 
amount  at  about  1,400,000.  They  had,  in  1851, 395,784  ton- 
nage of  shipping  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  of  foreign  cooo- 
tries.  In  1852  the  total  tonnage  entered  inwards  and  cleased 
outwards  was  1,922,026,  of  which  782,782  tons  were  in  bal- 
last— a  number  of  ships  going  to  Norway  for  timber,  which 
find  no  corresponding  heavy  cargoes  to  carry  thither.  After 
the  Norwc^an  vessels,  Danish  vessels  and  Hamburg  vesaek 
have  the  largest  share  in  the  trade  of  Norway.  The  principal 
articles  imported  are  cotton,  wool,  and  manufactures  of  those 
materials,  earthenware,  corn,  colonial  wares,  spices,  &c.  The 
exports  are  timber,  fish,  skins,  horns,  iron,  copper,  &c.  Suf- 
fenng  like  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  a  short  suj^ly  of 
com,  the  price  of  wheat  was,  at  the  close  of  1853,  betw^e^ 
74j.  Id.  and  8O5.  M.  per  quarter — ^being  dearer  in  Norway 
than  here. 

The  population  of  Denmark  was  1,223,797  in  1834,  and 
1,407,747  in  1850 ;  the  males  at  the  latter  period  \?vere 
692,440,  the  females  715,307,  or  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  103. 
Almost  the^mallest  possible  portion  of  these  people  live  to  be 
above  100,  0-01  in  1,000.  Denmark,  like  some  other  States, 
expends,  even  in  times  of  peace,  more  than  its  revenue ;  in  1854 
she  expended  £2,196,215,  and  her  revenue  was  £1,952,076; 
but  as  she  increased  her  marine  considerably  this  year,  the 
war  even  put  her  to  an  additional  cost.  In  this  year,  too, 
she  increased  the  interest  of  her  debt  from  5,340,286  to 
7,434,700  rix  bank  dollars,  the  value  of  each  being  2#.  3d. ; 
and  the  whole  increase  of  her  expenditure  from  £l,4ol,573  in 
1863  to  .£2,196,215  in  1854  was  remarkable.  Denmark  owns 
in  all  4,701  vessels,  of  100,595  lasts,  equivalent  to  201,190 
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ions,  and  of  these  vessels  thirty-four  are  steam-vessels  of 
2,163  horse  power.  The  total  tonnage  employed  in  her  trade, 
in  1852,  was  2,943,382,  and  the  number  of  vessels  was 
136,469,  exclusive  of  coasting  and  canal  traffic :  the  imports 
were  estimated  at  £5,266,16o,  and  the  exports  at  X3,871,080. 
About  one-sixth  of  her  import  trade  and  one-third  of  her  ex- 
port trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  The  former  consists  of  spices, 
cotton,  (raw  and  manufactured,)  woollens,  earthenware,  coals, 
and  all  kinds  of  colonial  produce  transhipped  from  hence. 
The  latter  consists  in  bread-stufls,  cattle,  wood,  provisions, 
bones,  &c. 


Population. 

Rossia,  includiDg  Poland  and  Finland.  .59, 137,150 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.,  t ■  ■  t  •  6,290,288 


Value  of 
exports  & 

imports 
87,020,484 
13,862,831 


Tonnase 
engaged  in 

trade. 
3,118,400 
6,318,08a 


REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES,  ETC.,  OF  CERTAIN  CITIES— 1852 


Towns. 


State. 


Revenue. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Debt.      Coonty  tax 


Baltimore 

Camden 

Carrolton  ..... 
Cincinnati*. . . . 
Clarksrille . . . . 

Columbia 

CoTentrv 

Cumberland. . . 

Fairfield 

Falmouth 

Frederick  City. 
Hunteville  . .  • . 
Jacksonville. .  • 
Little  Rock . . . 
Middlebury  . . . 

Milford 

Monroef 

New  Orleans.. 
New  YorkJ.. . . 
Oregon  City... 
Petersburg.... 
Pittabuigr.... 
Richmona..... 
Russellville . . . 
San  Francisco. 

Savannah 

St.  Louisll 

Stafford 

Winchester... 


Md. 

S.C 

Atk.. 

Ohio.. 

Texas 

Pa... 

Conn . 

Md... 

Conn. 

Mass.. 

Md... 

Ala... 

Fla... 

Ark.. 

Vt.... 

Mass.. 

Mich.. 

La.... 

N.Y.. 

Ore... 

Va.... 

Pa.... 

Va.... 

Ky... 

Cal... 

Ga... 

Mo... 

Conn. 

Va.... 


11,030,247  |l,006,297|t5 

11 ,aOS 

70,000 


69,341 


,608,389 

2,798 

170,091 


9,470 
1,825 
4,813 

10,500 
3,905 
6,344 
6,936 
7,264 
861 
4,850 
2,500 

13,264 
8,534 


10,219,025 

1,700 

7,230 

137,929 

353,415 

1,200 

1,000,000 

451,187 

615,570 

3,243 

10,489 


9,470 

1,514 

4,513 

8,600 

4,152 

5,320 

6,601 

5,776 

782 

4,110 

2,075 

19,662 

9,177 

,961,474 

,773,860 

2,000 

6,752 

137,875 

355,879 

1,400 

750,000 

447,143 

665,570 

3,374 

11,464 


23,792 
1,500 
2,194 


49,10» 

84,476 

4,630 

1,446 


600 

6,399 

49,000 


11,000 

1,066 

750 

10,711 


4,500 

8,250 

14,889 

6,897 


800 
1,215 


1,230 
1,981 


14,890,856 


836 

,333,000 

,438,932 

4,000 

,600,000 

847,840 

,341,096 

2,696 

48,975 


3,380,511 
4,000 


475,000 

200 

216,093 


*  Exclusive  of  $79,851  school  tax.  f  City  and  county  tax. 

[  The  amount  put  down  as  taxes  paid  by  New  York  city  includes  county  tax. 
\  Pittsburg  proper  includes  Alleghany  city  and  Birmingham. 
J  Includes  State  and  county  tax. 
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REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES— 18S0. 


Cities. 


Re«l  estate. 


Personal 
estate. 


Total. 


Thn 

ValaalioiL 


Boston,  inclading  Chelsea. 

New  York 

Philadelphia.  ....•..•••• 

Baltimore 

Charleston 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati • 

New  Orleans,  including 

Lafayette 

Chicago 


$108,738,473 

205,151,776 

118,032,216 

53,495,615 

14,192,750 


#75,504, 677||184,245,150|tl84 

78,928,136 

20,391,301 

26,742,345 

7,376,133 


33,180,916 
46,343,088 


8,767,620 
12,113,001 


,245 

284,079 
138,423 
80,237 
21,568 
24,545 
41,948 


,912 
,517 
,960 
,883 
,635 
,536 


245,650 
339,699,53S 
20S,244,ON 
80,237,960 
25,760,181 
24,545,635 
49,310,335 


58,456 
6,676 


089 
,684 


58,456,069 
13,354,368 


POPULATION  OF  CITIE»-1840-'50. 


Population  in  1840. 


5 


■^8 


Population  in  1850. 


JS 

^ 


I 


Inczeaae  or  decreiK 
percent,  in  lOyean. 


Boston 

New  York.... 
Philadelphia  f. 
Baltimore .... 
Charleston  . . . 
Savannah. .  •  • 

Mobile 

New  Orleans.. 


90956 

296352 

202182 

81147 

13030 

5888 


59519 


2427 

16358 

18241 

17967 

1558 

632 

541 

19226 


134882 
501732 


3199 

14673 

4694 

3860 

23458 


140666 

20012 

8395 

12997 

89459 


1991 

1381J 

17683 

25442 

3441 

686 

715 

9905 


2646 

19532 

6231 

6803 

17011 


48.29)*17.53 
69.30*15.54 
50.44*03.05 
73.34  41 
53.58120.86 
42.571  8.54 
57.31  32.16 
50.30^*48 


60*07 


48*27 


.90 
33.11 
32.74 
75.83 

.45 


*  Decrease.       f  Including  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties,   Spring  Garden. 
Southwark,  and  Moyamensing. 

DWELLINGS,  FAMILIES,  AGES,  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES— 1850. 


Agvi*  at  popalmlloD  Id  kt^tiiJ  dtSa». 

CJIi«i. 

Under  t 

1  «£id  tifider 

Sindmidei- 

SOneidiULflcr 

ai)Mi4«BdJi! 

f 

i 

fttr. 

5. 

«0. 

&a. 

iw,     ' 

SI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

?. 

M. 

?. 

..|.. 

Boiton 

1^34B'H006'lSl.% 

\9ml  fl,9T5|  fl.r4T'l9,719 

W,4tS 

3^741 

iftt9« 

4,«I9(«,1H 

Frovf  dence . . 

6,4II9|  7,S5a  Mn 

597   »,liMV  9jm  6J8I 

^m 

»ft^l 

lOMfii 

t,<lW«,»4' 

KewYtfTk... 

ST,flT7|B3,fli»B!7lOa 

7*WS5,SM?ft,  490  71,777 

7B,9Se 

im^m 

laoia^ 

m,  279  .T2,?J9a,  5558 

6*57.«nii^a«i,a»iCT,sea 

«a,447 

9iH^ 

iW5T4 

15.1M  iOv^l^ 

1  "■ 

BAUlmqrf  . , . 

^,&m\%%e^\^Mm 

<iai^i  ^Ad^  0,  ^70:45,  e^ 

SS,(15* 

SfrOt4 

37«7 

i^^f 

filchnuinO.... 

3,S8S    ».7a5    245 

2n\  i,m'  1,3^1  4A^ 

4.4JH1 

7fl84 

sm 

li  t 

ChmrlMlon  ., 

4;ia8 

A,n7\  34^] 

m\  1,747'  1,744  6,7IKT 

7.63T 

MM 

mm 

a.ai  «.tfii 

A« 

£laTH[LQah»«« 

1,790 

lj!t3     IM 

irr 

045^      7W^  2,2^9 

2,m 

3i51 

a4si 

i»    -m 

MobQe  . .   . .  ^ 

3,854] 

S,Gil    2^\ 

l,im\  1,130   «,6iKJ 

3, 31  a 

Rin 

4sm 

m     n^,-- 

H«wOrl«ii[u. 

15,  SW 

U^,a^l4riT 

um 

4,844;  4,8flS,13,W9 

t6,7ilS 

39810 

Sfn4A 

**«!  iiHi"; 

NuhTlUa  .^^- 

1,25fl 

l.ftVi    102 

11B 

rm    mv  \,mi 

1,^1 

aH3 

flD4l 

ill    m  v\ 

aLLonh  ^--- 

ff,  Mi  !^,iei  11127 

10I» 

3,807   a,fiia,Jil,47S 

11,408 

srnt 

15^ 

a.7M   ft,  884,  STjT 

ff7fl 

a,«i7  s,a^  ^,677 

7,177 

ii4aA 

9oas 

CiaaliiiLAtf... 

Ujmm.^^i^n 

IS47 

fi,m\  fl,  174,17, Btl 

18,041 

ffiasn 

u^ 

ff,ft<1  >,9ir  if  ■ 

MttwanWe... 

3,7^1  4,nsa  sa? 

liW  l;34r  l,2l3i  %9m 

%,m*    Miff 

44911 

5S»      4e  *  ' 

*  Exclusive  of  those  returned  as  unknown. 
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EDITOUAL  NOTES,  B00I8,  ETC 


The      Industrial     Inititvtb     op 
Charlsbton  is  now  holding  its  re^Iar 
annuRl  fair  in  the  Bplendid  new  hall 
which  has  lately  been  erected  b^  it.  We 
intend  to  notice  this  exhibition  in  detail. 
Mr.Orr,  the  distinguished  congressman 
of  that  State,  who  nas  made  a  wide  na- 
tional reputation,  deliyered  the  address, 
which  is  thus  referred  to  by  a  visitor: 
*'  The  number  of  visitors  kept  up  very 
well  throughout  the  day,  but  the  greatest 
interest  and  curiosity  were  excited  in 
the  evening  by  the  general  desire  mani- 
fested to  hear  the  annual  address  before 
the  Institute,  by  their  appointed  orator, 
the  Hon.   J.  L.   Orr.    The  speaker's 
stand  on  the  platform  was  richly  and 
strikingly  fitted  up  with  groupings  of 
articles    representing    all    the    varied 
branches  or  art,  industry,  and  occupa- 
tions, embraced  in  the  exhibition.    The 
speaker,  on  being  introduced  in  due 
form,  was  greeted  by  a  general  and 
hearty  manifestation  of  applause,  and 
then  proceeded  to  discharge  his  trust. 
As  we  have  given  elsewhere  a  full  re- 
port, we  need  not  even  in  appearance 
forestall  the  reader's  judgment.    Elo- 
quent and  glowing  as  are  tne  speaker's 
words,  it  will  be  perceived  at  once  •that 
he  has  aimed  at  results  far  higher  and 
nobler  than  are  awarded  to  mere  demon- 
strative oratory  or  verbal    embellish- 
ments.    With  strict  taste  and  keenly 
appreciative  good  sense,  he  has  labored 
to  educe  and  evolve  the  lesson  and  moral 
of  the  occasion  in  its  widest  interest. 
We  need  not  commend  the  address  to  a 
careful  perusal." 

Legislation  upon  the  Liquor  Ques- 
tion.— ^When  the  total  abstinence  re- 
form was  first  introduced,  <*  moral  sua- 
sion" was  said  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
That  having  failed,  men  have  resorted 
to  the  strong  power  of  the  law.  Time 
only  can  snow  if  law  will  bind  more 
than  reason,  and  the  conduct  of  men  can 
be  bettered  and  changed  without  reach- 
ing their  hearts  and  understanding. 
There  is  a  great  field  opening  for  legis- 
lation, wide  as  it  is  already.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  laws  in  various  States 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  al^ 
stract: 
1B51 — Passed    by    the    legislature    of 

Maine. 
1852 — Passed  by  the  legislature  of  Min- 
nesota. 
l85^~.Pa8sed    by    the    legislature    of 

Rliode  Island. 
1852— Passed  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


1852— Ratified  by  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota. 
1852— Passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont. 
1853— Passed  by  the  legislature  of  Mich- 
igan. 
1853— Ratified  by  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont. 
1853— Ratified  by  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan. 
1853 — Its  submission  to  the  people  pro- 
nounced   unconstitutional    by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Minne- 
sota. 
1853 — Pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
the    United    States    Supreme 
Court  in  Rhode  Island. 
1853 — Supreme  Court  equally  divided 

in  Michigan. 
1854 — Pronounced  unconstitutional  in 

Massachusetts. 
1854 — Passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 

York. 
1854 — ^Vetoed  by  Governor  Seymour  of 

*         New  York. 
1854 — ^Passed  by  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire. 
1854 — Passed  by  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland. 
1854 — Passed  by  the  legislature,  but  the 
two  branches  failed  to  agree, 
in  Pennsylvania. 
1654— Passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio. 
1854— Voted  for  by  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin. 
1854 — Pronounced  unconstitutional  in 

Ohio. 
1854— Passed  in  a  modified  form  by  the 

legislature  of  Rhode  Island. 
1854 — Passed  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut. 
1855— Passed  by  the  lower  branch  of 
the  New  Jersey  legislature- 
defeated  by  one  vote  in  the 
senate. 
1855— Passed  by  the  legislature  of  Wis- 
consin and  vetoed ;  modified 
and  passed  and  again  vetoed 
by  Governor  Barstow. 
1855-^Passed  for  the  second  time  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  and 
became  a  law  of  the  State  by 
the  signature  of  Gov.  Clark. 
"Eight  States  and  one  Territory  have 
thus  passed  prohibitory  laws.  The  ques- 
tion nas  failed  in  four  States  Uirough 
legislative  disagreement.    It  has  been 
submitted  to  the  people  and  retained  by 
them  in  four  other  States.    It  has  no- 
where been  repealed  by  legislative  ac- 
tion, though  it  has  been  four  times  set 
aside  by  the  judiciary,  and  in  one  in- 
stance re-enacted  in  a  modified  form." 
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HOTICES  OP  BOMS. 


New  Booe9. — From  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers! New  York,  through  Frank  Taylor 
and  Taylor  &  Maury : 

1.  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy, 
leith  a  collection  of  astronomical  tables ; 
bv  Elias  Loomis,  L.L.  D.,  Profeasor  in 
tne  University  of  New  York,  author  of 
a  course  of  mathematics. 

This  is  a  very  complete  volume,  and 
will  be  of  more  practical  use  to  the  stu- 
dent of  astronomy  than  any  work  now 
in  existence. 

2.  Literary  Ufe  and  Correspondence  qf 
the  Countess  of  Ble&sington ;  by  R.  R. 
Madden,  author  of  '*  Travels  in  the 
East,"  &c.,  &c.,  in  2  vols. 

These  are  volumes  which  will  be 
sought  for  greedily  by  the  curious  in 
literary  matters.  Lady  Blessington's 
career,  so  long  and  so  notable,  interests 
every  one.  The  literary  world  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent,  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  comes  into  view 
when  discussing  Lady  Blessington.  A 
portrait  embellishes  tne  work. 

3.  Tri'Colored  Sketches  in  Paris  during 
the  years  1851-'52-*53.  An  able  view 
of  French  life  and  politics,  and  one  of 
deepest  interest.  Referring  to  the  pre- 
sent emperor,  the  author  says : 

"Evidently  in  proportion  as  he  rises 
into  power,  &me,  and  influence,  just  in 
that  proportion  is  it  necessary  that  the 


American  people  should  estimate  him 
on  the  basis  of  truth  and  reality.  When 
the  eastern  war  is  over,  when  the  allies 
are  crowned  with  victory,  and  the  true 
balance  of  power  is  happily  adjusted, 
there  may  be  a  question  vnether  what  has 
been  so  tvell  dine  in  the  eastern  hemis- 
ph^e  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  tceatem. 
The  American  people,  who  will  be  in- 
terested in  that  question,  cannot  be  too 
well  informed  as  to  the  character  9f 
those  who  may  then  propose  to  take  the 
new  world  under  their  kind  counsel  and 
fraternal  guidance." 

4.  Foster  *s  First  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try, illustrated  by  brilliant  experiments, 
for  classes ;  duodecimo,  1855. 

5.  The  Country  J^eighborhood ;  by 
Miss  E.  A.  Dupuy,  author  of  "The 
Conspirator,"  &c.,  1855.  No.  197  of 
Harper's  Series  of  Select  Novels. 

6.  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea ;  by 
Lieut.  Maury.  Of  this  fine  woi^  we 
have  a  full  review  in  progress. 

7.  Harpers'  Story  Books,  -W.  5, 
"JFVonl:;''  by  Abbott. 

8.  Harpers'  Monthly  Magaziney  fbr 
April. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co. : 

The  Castle  Builders;  by  the  author 
of  "  Hearts-ease,"  "  The  Heir  of  Red- 
cliffe,"  &c. ;  a  romance  of  moral  and 
religious  interest. 


NOTES. 

We  receive  our  usual  exchanges,  and  have  added  to  them,  fbr  this  month,  the 
very  admirable  southern  family  newspaper  which  Mr.  Lipscomb  is  now  editing  and 
publishing  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  This  is  an  important  enterprise,  and  we 
wish  it  abundant  success.  Mr.  L.  is  one  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  country,  and 
is  in  every  respect  a  southron  without  reproach. 

It  is  consoling  at  the  present  time,  amid  all  the  discouragements  of  the  editorial 
chair,  and  more  especially  tlie  discouragement  from  tardy  and  oflen  delinquent 
subscribers,  to  receive  a  note  like  the  following.  Would  that  we  couldjget  manv 
such.  Alas !  southern  men  too  often  think  it  easier  to  say,  '*  Stop  the  Review, 
and  postmasters  to  say,  "  Refused."  We  turn  to  our  books  then,  and  find  that 
one,  two,  and  three  years  are  due  and  unpaid.  These  are  our  contributions  to 
the  south  !  The  south  often  sMhscriJbes  to  its  own  literature,  but  pays  for  (becaive 
that  is  the  rule)  the  hterature  of  the  north.     But  we  give  the  note  referred  to: 

" ,  Alabama,  — ,  1855. 

**  I  did  not  recollect  that  I  was  in  arrears  for  1654,  and  have  not  time  now  to 
look  over  my  receipts,  &c.,  but  send  you  the  amount  charged,  ($10;)  and  if  there 
is  any  error  it  can  oe  remedied  at  another  time.  /  voani  you  to  Juep  up.  Squally 
times  are  just  ahead.  If  the  unconstitutional  Wilmot  proviso  (ordinance  of  1787) 
is  put  back,  or  the  fugitive-slave  law  repealed,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  set  my 
face,  like  a  flint,  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union.  I  ought  to 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  an  ardent  lover  of  that 
Union.  My  line  of  conduct  would  be  to  ffy,  at  all  events,  from  certain  destruc- 
tion, and  trust  to  a  kind  Providence  for  a  shelter  and  a  refuge. 
"  Yours,  fiwj." 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  JOURNAL 


PBACTICIL  EFFECTS  OF  EMANCIPATION.* 

Eight  TEARS*  EXPERIENCE  IN  British  Guiana — Moral  to  be  drawn  bt  the 
Southern  States,  etc. 

Besides  their  uii suitableness  to  the  climate,  the  Portuguese 
avail  themselves  of  every  saint's  day  to  be  idle.  "A  rascally 
set  they  arr."  They  will  not  even  attend  to  their  sick  rela- 
tives. It  a  child  is  dying  they  will  take  it  to  the  public  road 
and  leave  ^  t  there,  to  die,  or  to  be  picked  up  bjr  some  more 
charitable  negro.  The  blazing  sun  is  the  great  difficulty ;  and 
none  but  the  negro  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to 
'  cultivate  fields  under  its  powerful  rays.  Such  has  been  the 
legislation  of  the  mother  country,  that  those  who,  seven  years 
before,  were  worth  ^40,000,  were  now  not  worth  more  than 
a  few  thousand  dollars !  In  1846,  estates  would  only  bring 
one-fifth  of  the  prices  obtained  in  1840 ;  and  yet  a  newspaper, 
in  England,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Premium  as  declaring  the  com- 
plaints of  the  planters  as  downright  nonsense,  for  that  the 
colony  was  just  on  the  "  turn,"  and  was  just  commencing  a 
career  of  unprecedented  prosperity ! 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  impending  ruin  being  evident  to  Mr. 
Premium  and  his  neighbors,  they,  begin  to  consult  whither 
they  are  to  fly  for  a  refuge  from  starvation.  Of  Mr.  P.'s  large 
fortune  nothing  now  remained  to  him  but  ^5,000,  which  he 
had  settled  on  his  wife  before  leaving  England.  One  of  his 
nearest  neighbors,  and  the  father  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
married  one  of  his  daughters,  a  Mr.  Willingham,  in  despair,  a 
victim  to  the  times,  had  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Shocked  and 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  common  ruin,  the  family  resolved 
to  leave  the  colony  for  ever ;  and  the  question  was  whether 
they  should  return  to  England  or  seek  some  other  land ;  and, 
to  show  what  little  encouragement  they  felt  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Premium  relates  a  story  told  him  by  a  planter,  a 
Mr.  Donald  Campbell,  who  had  only  lately  returned  from 
England,  and  to  whom  the  circumstance  had  occurred,  some 
few  months  before,  at  Liverpool,  at  a  table  d^hote,  at  which  all 
had  been  very  agreeable  until  it  came  out  that  Campbell  was 
a  West  India  planter,  when  a  surly  man,  who  had  scarcely 

*  Concluded  from  p.  496  of  April  No. 
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spoken  before,  said  abruptly :  "  Planter,  eh !  Hope  you  treat 
the  blacks  better.  Can  you  make  them  slaves  yet? — ^flog 
them  well,  eh  ?"  Campbell,  who  was  very  good  tempered, 
good  naturedly  said,  laughingly,  that  "  the  flogging  was  all 
over,  worse  luck  ours."  "Worse  luck  your's,  eh?  By  G— d 
if  you  had  your  deserts  you  would  all  be  flogged  to  death. 
Pay  twenty  millions,  eh!  and  you  are  ruined!  Sarve  you 
right."  And  he  struck  his  fi^st  on  the  table,  looking  round' for 
the  approbation  of  the  company.  "Surely,  sir,  you  are  joking,'* 
said  Campbell,  very  quietly.  "No,  sir,  I  never  joke.  My 
opinion  is  that  every  planter  must  be  a  rascal,  take  it  as  you 
like."  Campbell  rose  coolly  and  struck  the  brute  to  the  flcxn-. 
Turning  round  to  the  company,  he  said :  "  Gentlemen,  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  a  man  of  fortune.  I  am  now  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  agitation  of  such  men  as  that — that  is  my  apology 
for  this  rude  behaviour."  The  writer  of  this  very  article  has 
been  as  rudely  and  insolently  assailed,  for  the  same  cause,  in 
a  bookstore  in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  but  the 
offender  was  an  old  quaker,  to  whom  he  had  oflfered  his  seal 
upon  his  coming  into  the  shop  with  his  wife.  He  could  not 
be,  therefore,  treated  after  Mr.  Campbell's  manner,  besides, 
the  lady  was  the  most  ferocious  a  fanatic  of  the  two. 

In  January,  1848,  Mr.  Premium  thus  winds  up  his  melan- 
choly story.  His  loss  this  year  was  £3,000,  and  he  resolves 
to  retire  to  Italy,  as  an  economical  residence:  "I  am  now," 
says  the  last  entry  in  his  melancholy  journal,  "worn  out  by 
care  and  sickness.  Anxiety  is  a  powerful  assistant  to  climate 
in  bringing  on  and  keeping  up  disease.  Intermittent  fever  has 
laid  its  grasp  on  me,  and  obstinately  retains  its  hold.  I  must 
leave  this  scene  of  want  and  woe.  I  have  not  spirit  to  enter 
more  of  my  now  utterly  hopeless  observations  in  this  reposi- 
tory  of  my  thoughts  and  deeds." 

Thus  we  have  shown  how  was  ruined  one  of  the  finest  colo- 
nies  of  England.  We  might  show  the  same  of  all  the  other 
emancipated  colonies.  While  we  write,  a  newspaper,  just  pub- 
lished, (Savannah  Georgian,  February  17,  1855,)  presents  the 
following  statement : 

Jamaica  —  Results  of  Emancipation. — The  Kingston 
correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Evening  News  gives  a  frightfal 
account  of  the  condition  of  this  island  of  abolition  experiments- 
In  Kingston,  once  the  rival  of  Havana,  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  houses  are  now  standing  vacant  and  abandoned,  and  the 
streets  look  deserted.  The  free  negro  population,  together 
with  a  growing  dislike  for  labor,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
impudent  and  corrupt  in  morals.  This  whole  once  flourishing 
British  colony  is  going  down  in  proportion  as  the  Spanish  West 
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Indian  slave  colony  of  Cuba  is  rising  in  prosperity  and  riches* 
The  deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  colony  is  frightfully  in- 
creasing, and  has  again  rendered  necessarjr  a  considerable  in* 
crease  of  the  import  duties.  The  exportations  of  native  pro- 
ducts, principally  of  coffee  and  sugar,  is  likewise  decreasing 
considerably  every  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  official  papers  on 
the  commerce  of  Jamaica  presented  to  Parliament,  as  follows: 

*•  In  the  year  1849-'50  the  export  of  sugar  from  the  island 
of  Jamaica  amounted  to  36,995  hogsheads,  5,046  tierces,  and 
4,220  barrels,  and  that  of  coffee  to  7,127,680  pounds.  In  the 
year  1852-'53  the  export  of  sugar  decreased  to  25,750  hogs- 
heads, 3,214  tierces,  and  3,387  barrels,  and  that  of  coffee  to 
5,037,602  pounds.  Rum  decreased  from  15,436  puncheons  in 
1862  to  10,348  puncheons  in  1854.  In  the  year  1852~'53  the 
import  of  flour  was  38,927  barrels;  and  in  the  year  1853-'54 
it  amounted  only  to  29,011  barrels.  Rice  decreased  from 
16,616  bags  in  1852-'53  to  12,931  bags  in  1853-'54. 

**  Dr.  Hamilton,  whose  extensive  coffee  plantation  on  the 
heights  of  the  Blue  mountains  I  have  recently  visited,  and 
who  sends  the  best  colonial  coffee  to  the  English  market,  as- 
sured me  that  he  is  actually  working  at  a  loss.'* 

In  closing  the  letter,  the  writer  gives  the  following  account 
of  other  West  India  islands : 

"  From  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  the  accounts  in  respect 
to  the  negroes  are  as  desolating  as  those  from  Jamaica ;  but 
there  more  hope  is  entertained  of  acclimating  the  coolies.  As 
long  as  protection  for  the  French  colonial  sugar  is  maintained 
in  France  these  islands  are  more  likely  to  prosper.  In  Mar- 
tinique the  negroes  have  retired  in  masses  from  the  plantations, 
preferring  the  cultivation  of  the  plantain  tree,  for  their  own 
account,  to  the  more  painful  labor  on  the  sugar  estates.  The 
remotest  future  of  the  West  Indies  seems  destined  to  suffer 
from  the  unjust  and  unnatural  introduction  of  the  African  race, 
which  appears  not  at  all  fit  for  western  civilization." 

The  ablest  British  journals  and  many  of  their  most  distin- 
guished writers  now  admit  that  the  prosperity  of  their  colonies 
has  not  been  increased  by  the  substitution  of  free  for  slave 
labor,  and  Blackwood  admits  the  incompetenc)^  of  people  in 
England  to  give  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  tnat  it 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  local  legis- 
latures. He  styles  Mrs.  Stowe  a  zealot,  and  thinks  her  ardor 
intemperate  and  censurable,  and  says  that  she  misrepresents 
the  tone  and  sentiments  of  society  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 
her  statement  of  facts,  even  in  relation  to  that  country,  is  not 
always  the  most  correct ;  and  proceeds  to  say  that  emancipa- 
tion would  be  a  decidedly  unpopular  proposal,  even  in  those 
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islands,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  represents,  that  the  ladies 
in  the  free  States  are  compelled  to  perforin  the  duties  of  cham- 
bermltids,  and  sometimes  do  the  washing  and  ironing,  besidea 
the  cooking,  and  that  free  service  can  be  procured  on  no  better 
terms  than  those  which  Mrs.  Stowe  describes  as  existing  in 
America.  And  he  puts  the  question  to  the  ladies  of  that  coun- 
try, from  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  downwards,  whether,  if 
they  liad  been  born  slave  owners,  they  would  at  once  have 
relinquished  their  control  over  those  whom  they  could  treat 
kindly,  and  whose  affections  they  could  secure,  to  pass  to  a 
system  which  would  have  sent  them  down  from  the  drawiog- 
room  to  slave  themselves  in  the  pantry  or  the  kitchen. — (Sep- 
tember, 1854.)  And  the  North  British  (November,  1854)  ac- 
knowledges that  even  Lord  Metcalf,  with  all  his  good  sense 
and  popularity,  "could  not  take  the  sting  of  local  disaster  out 
of  the  measure  which  the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy  had 
forced  upon  the  island  of  Jamaica."  And  Mr.  Doubleday,  in 
his  late  "  Mundane  Moral  Government,"  also  acknowledges 
that,  "By  her  own  premature  and  crude  attempts,  England,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  has  ruined  her. own  colonies  without  conferring 
the  slightest  benefit  on  the  negro  race ;"  and  he  says  the  pro- 
gress of  society  is  not  to  be  advanced  by  mistaking  meta- 
physical phantasies  and  philanthropic  dreams  for  true  philoso- 
phy and  statesmanship.  "We  all  know,"  says  Dr.  Quincey, 
(Logic  of  Political  Economy,)  "at  present,  if  we  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  that  no  legislative  experiment  was  ever  conducted 
with  so  much  sentimental  folly  and  mischievous  disregard  of 
reversionary  interests  as  the  sudden  emancipation  of  our  West 
India  slaves — ^that  is,  the  sudden  admission  of  men,  of  those 
who,  intellectually  and  in  self  restraint,  were  below  the  con- 
dition of  children.  Our  own  levity  in  granting  was  drama- 
tically mimicked  by  their  levity  in  using.  They  were  as 
ready  to  abuse  ungratefully  as  we  to  concede  absurdly.  At 
present,  we  are  suffering  the  penalties  of  our  folly."  And,  as 
a  specimen  of  British  philanthropy,  Foster,  in  his  Essays,  ad- 
mits expressly  that  the  slave  trade  itself  would  have  remained 
as  immovable  as  the  continent  of  Africa,  if  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain  had  not  been  forced  into  a  conviction  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  not  advantageous  in  point  of  pecuniary  in- 
terest.— (Essay  on  the  Romantic.) 

From  the  commencement  of  her  power  over  her  colonics, 
England  has  shown  nothing  but  selfishness  in  her  views,  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  their  interests,  save  so  far  as  they  served 
her  purposes.  Complaints  of  the  colonists,  says  Bryan  Ed- 
wards, (a  m*ember  of  the  British  Parliament  and  long  a  resi- 
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'"^t  India  islands,)  have  always  been  disregard- 
►  ^sed  to  be  opposed  to  the  interests  at  home. 

^^  monstrances  from  the  colonists,  when  grave- 

^^  ♦ees  and  oflScials,  were  treated  with  no 

"*  contradicted  and  superseded  by  "  pri- 
son of  which  "delicacy  forbade,'* 
^  or  statements  were  denied,  and  this 

^^revailed  against  the  unfortunate  planters, 
.lod  of  which  Edwards  speaks,  the  abolition 
vJld  Jewry,  in  London,  and  of  the  "  Amis  des 
^ris,  issued  and  distributed,  at  prodigious  expense, 
.L  the  colonies,  tracts  and  pamphlets  without  number, 
ect  tendency  of  which  was  to  render  the  owners  odious, 
only  to  the  world  but  to  their  slaves,  and  to  cause  the 
latter  to  become  vicious  and  insubordinate,  although,  says  Ed- 
wards, done  in  express  violation  of  the  public  declarations  and 
professions  of  those  societies!    The  slaves  were  told  that  "the 
commission  of  a  civil  crime  was  impossible  in  a  state  of  slave- 
ry."    That  if  they  exterminated  these  tyrants  with  fire  and 
sword,  they  would  crown  them  with  eulogies,  though  they 
should  even  deliberately  inflict  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on 
the  tyrants,  and  that  they  would  be  excusable  in  the  moral 
judgment  of  those  who  valued  rational  and  religious  liberty. — 
(3  vol.  Edwards,  pages  89  and  90.) 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Commissioner  Santho- 
nase,  Abb^  Gregore,  and  Toussaint  POuverture,  knows  that 
the  insurrection  of  St.  Domingo  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
negroes,  but  to  the  instigation  of  French  devils  and  mad  repub- 
licans sent  among  them ;  and  the  Oge  drama  was  got  up  tnen, 
as  that  of  Uncle  Tom  now,  to  excite  and  heighten  the  preju- 
dice of  classes  and  sections,  and  to  set  all  France  against  her 
colonies,  and  the  north  now  against  her  southern  colonies;  but 
poor  Og^,  81  man  of  life,  fell,  finally,  the  tool  and  victim  of  his 
own  firiends,  while  Uncle  Tom,  a  mere  creature  of  imagina- 
tion, enjoys  a  sort  of  apotheosis.  The  instigators  and  authors, 
however,  in  both  instances  made  money  by  the  general  cala- 
mity. It  was  then  that  Madame  De  Stael  says :  "  L'esprit  de 
partie  commande  la  liberty  avec  la  fureur  du  despotisme" — 
(the  spirit  of  party  calls  for  liberty  with  the  fury  of  despotism) 
— ^and  then,  says  a  late  writer  on  Popular  Tumults,  they  even 
forced  the  miserable  lazaroni  of  Naples  to  put  on  the  bonnet 
rouge,  and  to  proclaim  "La  Republica,"  whom  they  actually 
supposed  to  be  a  woman,  and  a  loose  one,  too,  that  they  favored ! 
And  the  same  author  says,  that  even  the  maxims  of  charity 
and  brotherly  love  of  the  New  Testament  were  8y  them  per- 
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verted  in  support  of  their  disorganizing  doctrines  of  universal 
liberty  and  equality. — (Popular  Tumults,  142.)  By  the  de- 
cree of  Robespierre,  of  May,  1791,  negoiianlisme  (trade)  and 
moderaniisme  (moderation  in  politics)  were  equally  denounced 
as  incivisme,  or  political  disqualification;  and  "perish  the  colo- 
nies, perish  commerce,  negotiantisme,  and  moderantisme,*'  was 
the  party  cry  of  the  Jacobin  philanthropists ! — (CEuvres  de 
Madame  De  Stael,  4  vol.,  174,  Brougham  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;)  and  it  was  this  same  "sport  of  a  political  and  philo- 
sophical fanaticism,"  as  Lord  Brougham  calls  it,  which  made 
Robespierre  say  that  there  were  "  two  millions  of  heads  too 
many  m  France,"  wherefore,  no  doubt,  he  desired  to  deprive 
so  many  of  that  superfluous  ornament. 

The  state  of  things  in  St.  Domingo  and  in  the  other  colonies, 
however,  was  very  different  from  that  which  exists  in  the 
United  States.  In  St.  Domingo  the  blacks  were  16  to  1  white. 
Militia  companies  were  formed  of  mulatoes  and  free  negroes. 
The  free  mulatoes,  however,  were  worse  off  than  the  negro 
slaves,  being  obliged  to  act  in  the  MarechausiSe,  or  patrol,  and 
to  furnish  their  own  arms  and  horses.  The  negroes  in  1789 
were  well  treated,  and  Bryan  Edwards,  a  high  English  au- 
thority, says,  they  were  as  well  off  or  in  better  condition  than 
the  European  peasants.  In  St.  Domingo  they  were  particu- 
larly well  treated,  and  many  taught  to  read  and  write.  But 
now  from  all  quarters  resounded  the  proclamations  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Rousseau  that  "  all  men  were  born  equal,"  and  that 
sovereignty  resided  in  the  multitude  incommunicable,  and, 
therefore,  neither  to  be  delegated  or  represented.  "It  soon 
sent  forth,  as  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois  says,  (Losses  of  the  French, 
136,)  liberty  like  a  whirlwind  of  destruction."  In  1796,  Bour- 
den,  from  a  committee,  reports  to  the  legislative  body  of  France 
that,  **  the  genius  of  discord  hovered  over  the  Island  of  St. 
Domingo  ever  since  the  revolution,"  and  that  different  tribes 
of  the  inhabitants  had  armed  and  destroyed  each  other.  The 
crimes  and  massacres  the  committee  declared  exceeded  the 
powers  of  imagination,  and  declined  to  blot  their  pages  with 
the  horrid  detail,  which  would  make  the  hair  stand  on  end. 
They  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims  and  devoured  their 
flesh.  "We  have  destroyed,"  said  the  report,  "our  colonies  by 
vain,  metaphysical  disquisitions,  and  rendered  those  who  cul- 
tivated them  still  more  miserable  than  they  were  before." 
From  the  Moniteur  of  the  13th  November,  1796,  we  are  told 
a  faint  idea  may  be  obtained  of  these  horrors.  Such  is  the 
fanaticism^of  a  theory!  The  iron  hand  of  destiny,  says 
Madam  de  Stael,  is  not  more  powerful  than  this  subjection     i 
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tie  empire  of  one  idea,  and  to  that  delirium  to  which  it  must 
ever  give  birth. 

In  1788,  St.  Domingo  employed  678  French  vessels,  be- 
sides those  from  foreign  States,  and  this  did  not  embrace  the 
trade  between  the  islands.  Its  importations  from  France  alone 
amounted  to  86,000,000  fr.,  and  it  employed  763  small  vessels, 
besides  259  Spanish  vessels.  D'lvernois  says  that  St.  Do- 
mingo was  the  finest  island  in  the  world,  and  that  its  market 
was  to  France  as  productive  as  the  East  Indies  were  to  En- 
gland, and  as  all  the  islands  were  to  Europe ;  that  it  produced 
four-fifths  of  126,000,000.  The  net  income  of  the  French 
planters,  for  the  five  years  proceeding  the  revolution,  amounted 
tc  100,000,  after  deducting  expenses.  The  loss  destroyed  the 
mercantile  marine  of  France  and  sunk  her  as  a  commercial 
nation.  She  has  never  recovered  her  position.  The  commis- 
sioner Santhonase  boasted  that  he  was  the 'CuarcU  of  the  An- 
tilles. Edwards  says  that  300,000  souls  are  calculated  to 
have  perished  in  the  troubles.  D'lvemois  says,  one-half  of 
the  population  was  destroyed.  The  commissioners  confiscated 
the  estates,  pocketed  immense  sums,  and  left  the  estates  to  the 
negroes.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  afterwards  sat  the  negroes 
to  work,  and  even  recalled  some  planters  and  the  overseer 
even,  under  whom  he  had  been  a  slave,  to  manage  the  estates, 
and  to  compel  the  negroes  to  work.  In  every  respect  he  was 
more  humane,  reasonable,  and  discreet  than  the  white  fanatics 
sent  there  from  France,  and  only  fell  because  he  was  less 
tricky  and  faithless  than  his  French  friends,  and  was  inferior 
in  deceit  to  the  generals  of  the  great  Napoleon. — (See  Bio- 
graphic  UniverseUe^  v.  Toussaint  UOuverture.)  Even  now, 
Soulouque,  the  fantastic  savage  that  Mr.  Walsh  describes  in 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Webster,  compels  the  negroes  to 
work  to  buy  vulgar  finery  to  cover  his  majesty's  dusky  person. 
D'lvernois  says  that  France,  in  1787,  exclusive  of  her  colo- 
nies, imported  230  millions,  and  exported  200,  while  the  im- 
ports from  St.  Domingo  alone  amounted  to  130  millions.  The 
insurrection  literally  annihilated  her  external  connexions, 
(which  she  has  never  recovered,)  and  that  St.  Domingo  pro- 
duced her  more  than  any  four  of  the  finest  provinces  in  France. 

The  American  continents,  by  God  and  nature,  were  designed 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  their  neighboring  islands ;  but 
Britisn  policy  has  been  to  oppose  this  law  of  nature.  By  her 
restrictive  system,  says  Edwards,  she  has  ever  been  forbidding 
men  to  help  each  other ;  men  who  by  their  necessities,  their 
climate  and  productions,  are  standing  in  perpetual  need  of  ma- 
terial assistance,  and  able  to  supply  it.     The  sufferings  of 
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these  islanders  had  been  very  great  during  the  American  wair 
on  account  of  its  cutting  off  their  usual  supplies ;  and  all 
attempts  to  restore  this  trade  to  them  failed,  because  it  did  not 
then  meet  the  contracted  and  selfish  views  of  the  English  mer- 
cantile, or  protective,  system ;  and  the  lamentable  consequence 
was,  as  stated  by  a  committee  of  the  Jamaica  assembly,  that, 
in  one  y ear ^  fifteen  thousand  of  their  doves  perished  of  famine,  or 
of  diseases  contracted  by  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet.  For- 
tunately for  the  poor  negroes,  the  United  States  did  not  a^pt 
a  system  of  retjdiation.  It  was  then  discovered,  too  late,  says 
Edwards,  that  the  decrees  of  Providence  are  irrevocable.  The 
British  government  was  told  the  islanders  had  not  six  weeks' 
provisions,  and  that  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  was  to  be  expected, 
m  their  apprehension  of  perishing  of  hunger.  In  vain,  says 
the  same  author !  The  petitions,  the  complaints,  remonstrances 
and  groans  of  the-plantations  were  unheeded.  English  monopo- 
lists could  not  endanger  their  interests,  and  the  15,000  poor 
slaves  had  to  perish  like  dogs,  and  yet,  says  Edwards,  "  they 
talk  of  humanity  as  if  it  were  a  national  virtue." 

That  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies, says  Edwards,  even  before  what  has  lately  been  done  by 
the  colonial  assemblies  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  was  not 
systematically  bad,  is  to  me  convincing  from  the  fact,  which 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  negroes  on  plantations  must 
admit,  that  the  creole  race  (those  born  in  the  islands)  with 
some  few  exceptions,  exceed  the  African  in  intellect,  strength 
and  comeliness,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  If  a  hetxist 
horse  is  produced  from  an  inferior  breed,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  colt  has  had  a  better  groom,  and  a  better  pasture, 
than  the  common  on  which  the  dam  usually  fed.  The  great 
object  to  be  desired  at  present,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  purify 
the  moral  sense  of  the  negro.  Those  who  know  the  negro  iu 
the  southern  States,  even  those  whose  knowledge  is  exclu- 
sively drawn  from  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  if  they  have  read 
the  accounts  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  negroes  in 
Jamaica,  or  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  certainly  must  see 
that  their  moral  character  is  vastly  superior  to  th  ose  of  the 
British  colonies.  Edwards  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  by  the  con- 
solidated slave  act  of  Jamaica,  of  1792,  the  law  would  demon- 
strate, to  general  conviction,  that  the  legislature  of  Jamaica, 
availing  themselves  as  well  of  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies 
as  of  the  suggestions  of  their  frienas,  have  given  all  possible 
encouragement  to  the  raising  of  negro  children  in  the  island, 
and  secured  to  their  laborers  as  much  freedom,  and  as  great  a 
latitude  of  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries,   conveniences  and 
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comforts  of  life,  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  their  own 
preservation.  Much  has  been  said  by  the  English  abolition- 
ists about  the  poor  slaves  being  dragged  to  public  auction, 
purchased  by  strangers,  and  forever  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies. In  the  United  States  it  is  now  seldom  done  in  forced  or 
voluntaiy  sales,  where  it  can  be  avoided.  No  respectable 
man  will  allow  it,  against  the  will  of  the  slave,  if  he  can  help 
it.  But  in  Jamaica  they  were  especially  made  liable  to  be 
sold  by  the  British  statute  of  5  Geo.  II.,  c.  7, entitled,  "An  act 
for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  debts  in  his  majesty's  planta- 
tions!" These  debts  were  due  to  creditors  in  England,  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  planter,  the  poor  slave  was  to  be 
dragged  to  public  auction,  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  gendemen 
"at  home ;"  and  what  is  remarkable,  says  Edwards,  "  of  the 
most  violent  petitioners  to  parliament  against  slavery,  not  one 
has  solicited  the  repeal  of  this  execrable  statute.  The  society 
of  the  Old  Jewry  (first  abolition  society)  though  apprised  of 
the  grievance,  its  origin  and  the  remedy,  are  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  men  of  the  world,  and  with  all  their  philan- 
thropy probably  consider  no  rights  so  sacred  as  those  of  credi- 
tors ;"  especially,  he  might  have  said,  of  English  creditors. 
The  law  was  never  repealed  until  1797,  and  then  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Edwards  himself,  a  planter,  and  at  that  time  a  member 
of  parliament 

Not  satisfied  with  forcing  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  upon 
her  colonies,  England,  by  Ker  continued  legislation,  took  the 
very  steps  that  were  most  injurious  to  her  colonies,  because 
thought  most  beneficial  to'  herself.  By  various  reffulations 
and  restrictions  they  were  often  drivfen  from  one  kind  of  pro- 
duction to  that  of  another,  from  a  profitable  to  an  unprofitable 
one.  Overwhelmed  by  a  negro  population  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  country,  they  were  not  even  allowed  to  employ 
them  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  the  colonies.  Slave 
labor  they  must  have,  but  freedom  to  exercise  that  labor  for 
their  own  benefit  was  denied  them.  Grown  to  be  consider- 
able and  profitable  producers  of  indigo,  they  werQ  forced  to 
abandon  it,  in  consequence  of  burthens  placed  upon  it  in  the 
way  of  duties,  for  some  supposed  advantage  of  England,  and 
the  culture  sunk,  and  finally  disappeared.  The  same  thing 
occurred  with  many  other  commodities.  Such  has  always 
been  the  fate  of  colonial  produce,  though  England  thereby 
has,  no  doubt,  sustained  great  losses  from  her  own  over-ava- 
ricious legislation.  But  for  the  American  market,  the  culti- 
vation of  cofiee,  even  then,  Edwards  says,  would  have  been 
attended  with  the  same  fate.     It  was  only  postponed  to  take 
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its  departure  with  ginger,  cocoa,  and  other  things.  Finally, 
all  valuable  production  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  world  rendered  the  wretched  habitatkn 
of  a  still  more  wretched  population.  In  nine  cases  out  often, 
says  Bryan  Edwards,  the  duties  imposed  on  the  products  of 
British  plantations  fell  chiefly,  immediately  or  eventually,  on 
the  colonist,  who  is  commonly  the  importer,  and  not  upon  the 
consumer  in  Great  Britain.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to 
buy  from  others  what  England  could  not  produce  herself. 
The  result  of  this  English  colonial  policy,  continued  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  was,  as  can  now  be  well  imagined,  a  con- 
tinuous drain  upon  the  planter,  and  must  sooner  or  later  pro- 
duce ruin.  Tempted  into  the  excessive  purchase  of  cheap 
slaves,  tempted  into  an  inhuman  system,  which  sent  thou- 
sands of  men  where  there  were  but  few  women,  (the  Engli^ 
shipper  finding  it  more  profitable  to  sell  men  than  women,) 
that  their  capital  and  population  should  have  been  always 
sinking,  and  as  often  supplied  by  importations  fit>m  Africa 
and  sold  upon  a  long  credit,  can  surprise  no  one.  Indeed, 
this  sj'stem,  from  the  very  commencement,  so  involved  these 
colonies  that  they  never  paid  off  these  debts  until  liquidated 
by  the  great  act  of  colonial  bankruptcy — ^the  emancipation 
law  of  1833.  From  the  beginning,  these  insular  debts  were 
due  in  England.  At  first,  they  were  owing  by  the  proprie- 
tors in  the  islands,  many  of  whom,  in  spite  of  all  restrictions, 
grew  rich.  As  large  fortunes  were  secured  they  retired  to 
England  to  enjoy  them,  and  the  plantations  and  slaves  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  overseers.  As  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  absenteeism  became  the  order  of  the  day,  accompa- 
nied with  all  its  evils.  The  central  power  drew  everything 
to  England.  But  the  distance  of  these  colonies,  and  the  d'da- 
tory  process  of  communication,  then  common  to  the  world,  left 
ttiese  agents  and  overseers  in  a  condition  almost  independent  of 
their  employer^.  False  returns,  neglects,  and  frauds,  of  course, 
became  prevalent,  and  in  the  process  of  things  easily  to  be 
conceived  these  agents  and  overseers  soon  became  the  owners 
of  the  estates.  Most  of  them  became  purchasers  on  long  mort- 
gages to  their  English  creditors.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  colonies  were  saddled  with  a  class  of  proprietors  of  very 
inferior  character  and  morals  to  the  former  set.  Most  of  the 
plantations  abandoned  to  young  and  single  men,  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  unlawful  intercourse  became  prevalent  between  the 
races.  So  far  firom  improving  the  "moral  sense,"  it  became 
still  more  depraved.  If  any  southern  American  planter  will 
read  Mrs.  Carmichael's  Domestic  Manners  of  the  West  Indies, 
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published  just  before  the  emancipation,  be  "will  be  tistonished 
at  the  familiarity  between  the  two  races,  utterly  subversive  of 
order  and  propriety  in  every  way.  In  St.  Vincent  and  Trini- 
dad, where  she  resided  some  six  years,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  races  were  ruined  by  over  indulgences  and  famili- 
arity, and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  every  part  of 
their  society,  blaclc  and  white,  if  a  more  regular  discipline  and 
less  familiarity  had  been  allowed.  As  early  as  1791  and 
1792,  Sir  William  Young,  in  a  tour  which  he  took,  on  a  visit 
to  plantations  he  had  on  several  of  the  windward  islands, 
says,  "the  negro  women  seemed  to  him  the  proudest  mortals 
*he  had  ever  seen ;"  that  he  saw  little  or  no  distress,  and,  at 
one  of  his  own  plantations,  in  his  own  house,  he  opened  a  ball 
with  *^ Granny  Sarah,^^  and,  afterwards,  danced  a  minuet  with 
''Black  PhiUis.''—{3  Edwards,  247-268.)  The  men  joked 
with  him  like  a  Davus  in  Terence.  In  short,  the  ease  and 
familiarity  of  the  slaves  implied  no  habits  of  apprehension  or 
restraint. 

If  at  a  subsequent  period  to  that  when  Bryan  Edwards  and 
Sir  William  Young  wrote  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  became 
worse,  it  was,  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  the  English  system  of 
policy,  which  drove  from  the  islands  the  most  respectable 
population,  and  involved  those  that  remained  in  such  a  load 
of  debt  as  caused  them  to  exhaust  the  soil,  over  work  their 
slaves,  and  to  provide  less  for  their  comfort  and  moral  im- 
provement. As  early  as  Edward's  time  he  speaks  of  the  ex- 
treme indebtedness  of  the  West  India  planter. 

But  will  there  ever  be  an  end  to  gross  ignorance  or  mis- 
representation concerning  the  planter?  Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  life  of  Talleyrand,  (Statesmen,  Time  of  George  IV,)  quotes 
Talleyrand's  description  of  the  Canadian  or  eastern  wood- 
cutter, "BowcAcrow,"  as  a  correct  picture  of  an  American 
planter.  He  might  just  as  well  give  one  of  Wilkie's  pictures 
of  a  bogtrotter  as  a  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman.  We 
can  attribute  misrepresentation  with  much  more  propriety 
than  ignorance  to  his  lordship.  He  is  welcome  to  the  alter- 
native. He  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  as  ignorant  of 
America  and  her  people  as  a  late  London  paper  which  speaks 
of  Governor  Clark's  late  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  late  one  of  the  three 
thousand  New  England  clergy  who  signed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  Nebraska  bill,  has  lately  made  a  visit  to  the  south, 
expressly  with  a  view,  we  understand,  to  collect  facts  against 
slavery,  has  just  published,  on  his  return,  *'  A  Southern  View 
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of  Slavery,  or,  Three  Months  at  the  South."  "  My  theory 
was  (he  now  says)  that  they  ought  to  be  perpetually  unhappy. 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  they  were.  Ten  thousands  of 
people  are  miserable  on  their  account,  and  my  wonder  was 
that  the  slaves  themselves  were  not  continually  verifying  and 
warranting  all  the  distress  of  which  they  are  the  occasion. 
This  is  one  of  those  northern  fancies  which  ought  not  to  be 
confessed,  if  one  has  much  regard  to  being  ridiculed  at  the 
south,  and  mourned  over  by  some  at  the  north."  "The  most 
cheerful  class  of  people  that  meets  the  eye  of  a  stranger  in  this 
or  any  land,  and  everywhere  enjoying  the  influences  of  pure 
religion,  makes  one  consider  what  misplaced  pity  there  is  it 
British  Ismentations  over  American  slavery." 
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We  took  part  several  years  ago  n  the  establishment  of 
this  most  important  association,  and  reported  very  fully  in  our 
pages  its  programme  of  action,  its  constitution,  and  some  of  its 
discussions.  We  are  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  association 
is  growing  in  public  favor,  and  that  its  annual  meetings  at  the 
seat  of  government  are  well  attended.  Five  volumes  of  trans- 
actions have  been  published,  the  three  last  of  which  are  edited 
by  that  able  agricultural  writer  and  esteemed  gentleman,  Wil- 
liam S.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  who  conducts  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  publications  in  New  England.  It  is  to  be  re- 
ffrelted  that  tne  South  has  evinced  less  interest  in  the  society 
tnan  its  merits  deserve.  The  whole  purposes  to  be  subserved 
are  set  forth  succinctly  in  the  able  address  of  the  President,  a* 
given  below: 

OFFICERS   FOR   1855. 

President — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice  Presidtnts — John  D.  Lang,  Maine ;  J.  T.  Worthington,  Ohio ;  H.  F. 
French,  N.  H.;  B  Gratz,  Ky.;  Fred.  Holbrook,  Vt.;  M.  P.  Gentrjr,  Tenn.;  B. 
B.  French,  Mass.;  Jos.  Orr,  Ind.;  Jos.  J.  Cooke,  R.  I.;  J.  A.  Kinnicatt,  HI.; 
John  T.  Andrew,  Conn.;  Thos  Allen,  Mo.;  Henrv  Wager,  N.  Y.;  T.  B.  Flonr- 
ndy,  Ark.;  Isaac  Cornell,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Mich.;  ftaac  Newton,  Pa.;  Jack- 
son Morton,  Fla.;  C.  H.  Holcombe,  Del.;  T.  G.  Rusk,  Texas;  H.  G.  S.  Kef, 
Md.:  J.  W.  Grimes,  Iowa;  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Va.;  B.  C.  Eastman,  Wis.;  Henry 
K.  Burgwyn,  N.  C;  J.  M.  Horner^  Cal.;  Jos.  H.  Bradley,  D.  C;  James  Hop- 
kinson,  8.  C;  S.  M.  Baird,  New  Mex.;  D.  A.  Reese,  Ga.;  H.  H.  Sibley,  Minn.; 
A.  P.  Hatch,  Ala.;  Joseph  Lane,  Oregon;  A.  G.  Brown,  Miss.;  J.  L.  Hayes, 
Utah;  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  La.;  Mr.  GiddWs,  Nebraska;  Gen.  Whitfield,  Kansas. 

Executive  Committee — John  A.  King,  N.  Y.;  B.  Perley  Poore,  Mass.;  C.  B. 
Calvert,  Md.;  A.  Watts,  Ohio;  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Penn.;  John  Jonee,  Del.;  J.  Went- 
worth,  111. 

Secretary — ^William  S.  Kiko,  Boston,  Mass. 

TVeasurer — B.  B.  Frekch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  a  report  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee,  Dr.  Elwyn,  of  Penn.;  Henry  Wtf- 
ner,  of  N.  Y.;  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Mass.;  Col.  Anthony  Kimmel,  of  Md  . 
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and  Cbu.  L.  Flint,  of  Mass.;  were  appotntei  delegfates  to  attend  the  coming  in- 
dustrial exhibition  at  Paris. 

Our  general  object  is  the  improvement  of  American  agricul- 
ture; but  on  how  many  things  does  this  depend  ?  Each  of 
these  must  have  its  time  and  place,  and  all  must  be  prosecuted 
in  their  natural  order.  Coming  up  as  we  do  from  different 
and  widely  distant  sections  of  our  country  to  the  capital  only 
at  our  annual  meeting,  it  is  the  more  important  that  we  should 
on  these  occasions  clearly  define  our  specific  objects  and  plans 
of  action  for  the  succeeding  year,  waiting  the  developments  of 
Providence  to  point  out  to  us  the  path  of  future  duty.  As  I 
have  already  intimated,  there  are  certain  subjects  which  claim 
our  particular  attention  at  this  time — certain  duties  which  we 
can,  and  in  my  estimation,  ought  to  perform. 

Of  these  the  most  important  and  feasible  are  : 

1.  Exhibitions  by  the  society,  either  in  its  individual  capacity 
or  in  connexion  with  other  associations. 

2.  The  efficient  action  of  the  commissioners  to  attend  the 
exhibitions  of  the  various  State  societies,  and  to  report  thereon. 

3.  The  publication  in  the  journal  of  the  society  of  whatever 
is  most  valuable  in  the  progress  of  the  agriculture  of  our 
country. 

4.  An  application  for  the  aid  of  government,  either  by  an 
annual  appropriation,  or  by  assigning  to  our  society  the  com- 
pilation and  publication  of  the  agricultural  volume  now  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Patent  Office,  with  the  privilege  of 
receiving  and  distributing  seeds,  etc.,  free,  so  that  the  same 
may  be  placed,  by  the  agency  of  our  agricultural  associations 
acting  in  unison  with  us,  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
prominent  agriculturists  of  the  country,  and  so  that,  in  return, 
the  most  reliable  and  important  results  may  be  obtained  as  to 
their  inherent  value  and  relative  adaptation  to  different  locali- 
ties. This  service  we  may  advantageously  perform,  even 
should  an  agricultural  bureau,  so  eminently  desirable,  be 
established. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  specific  designs  will  materially 
aid  in  the  attainment  of  our  general  object,  will  extend  our  in- 
fluence, and  in  return  will  increase  our  share  in  the  public  con- 
fidence and  patronage,  and  will  'give  us  our  relative  position 
among  the  agricultural  institutions  of  our  own  and  other  na- 
tions. 


TOBACCO  CULTURE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

This  crop,  which  is  so  important  to  several  of  our  southern 
Stales,  will  hereafter  receive  more  attention  than  we  have  given 
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it  in  our  pages.  The  product  of  the  Uaited  States  has  not 
advanced,  being  in  1840  219,163,319  pounds,  in  1850  ]99,- 
752,655.    The  crop  may  be  valued  at  $15,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  culture,  the  following  valuable  hints  are  by 
a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  one  of  our  contemporaries: 

In  lookioff  over  the  November  number  of  the  Southern  Planter,  my  attention 
-was  particuarly  called  to  an  "  Enay  on  the  Coltore  of  Tobacco,"  over  the  n^- 
nature  of  William  H.  Jones,  of  Mecilenburg.  Being  a  planter  myself,  I  read  it 
carefully,  and  think  it  a  eood  production.  By  writing  this,  or  saying  what  I  shall, 
I  do  not  mean  or  intend  to  controvert  anything  said  by  him ;  but  as  we  diflbr  in 
our  management  in  several  particulars,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give 
to  the  readers  of  the  Southern  Planter,  as  a  suggestion  only,  injr  plan  of  manage- 
ment upon  a  few  of  the  important  points  in  the  management  of'^a  crop  of  tobacco, 
in  which  we  differ.  He  says  after  the  tobacco  is  cut,  **  as  soon  as  it  can  be  han- 
dled without  breaking,  it  is  placed  in  small  parcels,  say  enough  for  six  or  eight 
sticks,  and  hung  on  sticks. "  My  plan  is  to  stack  it  in  round  stacks,  by  settioff  it 
up  upon  the  tails  as  straight  as  I  can  make  it  stand,  and  press  it  close  together; 
but  it  put  up  right  it  will  never  coddle.  I  put  as  much  in  a  stack  as  is  coovenisBt, 
paying  no  regard  to  the  particular  quantity.  In  this  condition  it  may,  if  yoa 
choose,  remain  for  days,  ir  the  weather  is  suitable.  My  practice,  however,  is  (if 
I  do  not  want  it  to  yellow  some  in  the  stacks)  to  haul  it  immediately  off  to  the 
bam  upon  an  ox  cart,  placing  pknks  upon  the  bottom  of  the  wood  oody,  made 
fast,  with  aU  the  wood  standards  out ;  put  a  little  dry  straw  or  hay  upon  the 
planks,  to  make  the  load  slip  off  when  the  body  is  tilted,  which  will  place  the 
load  in  a  pile  just  where  you  want  it  without  damage,  and  as  it  was  put  upon  the 
cart.  Wnen  the  cart  body  is  tilted,  the  oxen  are  made  to  draw  the  cart  from 
under  the  load.  The  load  is  placed  on  the  cart  by  lapping  the  tails  together,  with 
the  stalks  out.  Secondly.  When  the  tobacco  is  sumciently  cured  for  strippinff, 
and  it  is  put  in  a  bulk  for  that  purpose,  he  says :  **  Whenever  the  weather  is  nnfit 
for  out-door  work  the  tobacco  is  stripped."    I  am  aware  that  the  progress  of  the 

Sneral  business  upon  the  farm  may  be  advanced  by  this  course ;  but  whether 
e  interest  of  the  planter  is  promoted  by  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  with  me, 
for  the  following  reasons :  1st.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  a  bulk  in  food  con- 
dition for  stripping  in  harsh  winter  weather  unless  it  is  covered  with  damp  oak 
leaves  from  the  woods,  and  even  then  we  are  apt  to  let  it  lie  in  bulk  too  long.  If 
it  is  too  soft  we  let  it  fimk,  and  if  not,  it  is  liable  to  get  too  dry,  and  waste  much 
in  stripping.  My  practice  is,  whenever  I  put  tobacco  in  a  bulk  for  stripping,  to 
strip  it  forUiwitb,  straighten  and  bulk  down  by  lapping  the  tails,  weiffh  neavily» 
and  invariably  re-hang  it  from  four  to  six  days  afier  bulking,  if  I  re-nang  si  m. 
2d.  If  I  purpose  not  prizing  until  spring  or  summer,  as  it  is  re-hung  it  is  crowded 
high  up  m  the  house,  and  then  let  remain  until  I  wish  to  order  it  for  the  hop- 
head,  when  on  a  soft  time,  to  prevent  it  shattering,  it  is  opened  for  ordering.  My 
conviction  is  from  experience  that  ffood  tobacco  of  any  class  will  be  reducM  in  its 
original  value  two  dollars  per  hundred  by  balking  it  and  letting  it  remain  in  bulk 
to  sweeten,  and  then  re-nang  it  to  order  for  prizing.  Consequently,  tobacco 
should  not  under  any  circumstances,  I  think,  be  permitted  to  lie  in  bulk  but  a  few 
days  out  of  prizing  order.  Hence  it  is,  I  think,  that  the  tobaoco  merchants  susfty 
advise  the  planter  against  re-hanging.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  if  tobacco  i< 
permitted  to  sweeten  in  the  bulk  and  then  re-hung,  the  finer  properties  and  the 
more  delicious  qualities  of  it  escape  in  drying  in  the  atmosphere,  and  can  never 
be  regained,  whereas  if  it  does  not  sweeten  until  in  prizing  order,  it  has  all  of  its 
originality  in  it,  and  is  undoubtedly  better,  and  is  worth  more  money.  3d.  In 
stripping  we  make  two  sorts  only,  good  and  lugs.  When  it  is  struck 'off  of  tht 
sticKs  in  prizing  order,  we  then  class  the  different  qualities  and  sizes,  and  pack 
and  prize  separately. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

£o.  J.  ThOMFIO!!. 

Aldkrmarlb,  Jfovtmber  25, 1854 
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COTTON  PLANTERS  AND  DIRECT  TRADE. 

Some  of  the  southern  papers  are  publishing  a  call,  which 
we  give  below,  for  a  meeting  of  planters  on  a  subject  so  much 
talked  of  at  the  south  for  several  years  past— ndirect  trade- 
IkCr.  Baylor,  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  mat- 
ter, is  again  in  the  field,  and  has  been  addressing  the  people 
of  the  southwest  through  the  New  Orleans  convention,  and  at 
Baton  Rouge.  Our  good  wishes  were  always  with  the  move- 
ment, and  we  should,  at  all  events,  like  to  see  a  fair  experi- 
ment. Perhaps  if  the  south  could  be  aroused  to  act  upon  any 
subject,  even  if  she  failed,  the  spirit  which  would  be  devel- 
oped would  live  afterwards,  and  bring  forth  fruit.  Give  u» 
energy  and  action  somewhere : 

Jacks  ON,  Mississippi,  February  19, 1855. 

<*  DiRBCT  Tradb."—  In  parsoance  of  a  resolation  passed  bj  the  late  convention 
%\  New  Orleans,  there  will  be  held  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  on  direct 
trade,  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  at  "  Cooper's  Well,^'  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
A  special  agent  has  been  dispatched  to  Europe,  to  obtain  in  full,  and  in  detail^ 
all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  cotton  interest  in  Europe,  and  the 
remedies  for  the  present  rmaous  Liverpool  monopoly.  This  information  will  be 
placed  before  the  planters  at  the  above  time  and  place,  and  be  accompanied  by 
an  organized  plan  of  action  to  do  away  with  the  growing  evils  of  the  cotton  trade» 
under  whidi  the  planting  interest  is  now  suffering.  The  attention  of  the  press  is 
respectfully  directed  to  tnis  important  subject,  and  the  planters  of  this  and  the 
adjoining  States  are  invited  to  attend  by  appointed  delegations  or  otherwise.  Aa 
the  meeting  at  '*  Cooper's  WeU  "  is  for  the  purpose  or  immediate  action  for  a 
direct  cotton  trade,  none  but  cotton  growers  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  press— except  by  special  resolution  of  the  planters 
thereof. 

J.  J.  McRAE,  Mississippi, 
J.  B.  GILMER,  Louisiana, 
J.  McQueen,  South  Carolina, 
W.  S.  BARRY.  Mississippi, 
C.  G.  BAYLOR,  formerly  U.  S.  consul  at 
Amsterdam. 


INDIAN  C0RN.-1HP0BTANCE  OF  THIS  CROP  TO  THB  FEOPLE  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Review  for  1846,  we  published 
an  elaborate  article  upon  Indian  corn,  which  was  almost  the 
first  attempt  to  collect  and  combine  the  statistics  of  the  crop, 
and  to  show  its  extraordinary  position  in  our  national  agricul- 
ture. That  article  was  a  good  deal  quoted  afterwards  and 
approved. 

The  Railroad  Record^  of  Cincinnati,  has  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  treated  it  in  detail,  with  much  later  data.  We  give 
the  results  to  our  readers : 

The  product  of  corn  per  acre  in  this  country,  on  good  land, 
is  about  forty  bushels,  and  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  most 
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certain  crop  raised.  In  some  portions  of  Ohio  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  bushels  have  been  produced  on  an  acre.  The 
corn  crop  of  the  United  States,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  wai 
as  follows : 

Crop  of  1839,  census  of  1840,  bushels  ..•••• • .377,531,875 

Crop  of  1849,  census  of  1850,  bushels 592,971,104 

Actual  increase .214,539,289 

Increase  per  cent.. .  • • 58  per  cent. 

Now,  let  US  compare  this  increase  with  that  of  the  other 

leading  crops,  and  we  have  these  figures : 

Increase  of  Indian  com • ...  .58  per  cent. 

"  of  wheat. 16      " 

«  ofoaU 20      <' 

*•  of  wool .50      " 

*'  of  cotton 24      " 

*^  of  potatoes • none. 

*'  of  tobacco none. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  result.  It  shows  that 
both  nature  and  agricultural  economy  are  agreed  that  Indian 
com  is  the  great  staple,  the  most  profitable  article  cultivated 
in  this  country.  The  cotton  crop  has  increased  very  rapidly, 
but  we  see  not  half  so  fast  as  that  of  Indian  com. 

The  census  shows  another  fact,  that  either  in  the  extreme 
south  or  north  the  averages  fall  offao  fojst  as  to  confine  the  frat- 
tical  growth  of  maize  to  the  central  belt.     Thus : 
Average  of  com  per  acre  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 


South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  bushels • 16 

Average  of  com  per  acre  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana, 

bushels 30 

Average  of  corn  per  acre  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 

bushels S8 

In  New  England  and  New  York  corn  raises  a  pretty  good 
crop,  where  it  can  be  grown,  but  there  is  but  a  small  quantity 
which  is  worth  cultivating  in  this  article. 

A  stronger  illustration  to  the  sectional  growth  of  corn  will 
be  found  by  taking  the  corn  crop  of  certam  localities,  thus: 

Product  of  Indian  com  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  bushels 36,794,000 

Product  of  Indian  com  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  bushels 280,578,800 

Product  of  Indian  com  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  bushels  .......  120,534,009 

We  thus  see  that  the  five  States  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
raise  about  double  the  Indian  corn  raised  in  fifteen  States  oi 
the  north  and  south.  If  we  add  to  this  the  products  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  western  Virginia,  also  m  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  the  product  of  this  valley  will  be  more  than  half  the 
crop  of  the  United  States. 
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The  foreign  export  of  corn  has  never  been  large,  in  com- 
parison with  the  domestic  consumption.  It  is,  however,  con- 
siderable, and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  thfj  export  of  corn  meal  for 
each  successive  three  years,  since  1835  : 

Biuhels. 

Iiil835-»38 449,179 

Inl838-'41 1,272,312 

Inl841-'44 : 2,098,192 

Inl844-'47 18,992,122 

In  1847- '50 25,669,035 

In  1850- '53... 8,328,795 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  1851-'63,  the  export  of 
Indian  corn  is  really  increasing.  In  1854,  the  export  was 
much  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  this  must  continue 
to  be  the  case.  The  ports  of  Europe,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
to  which  the  export  has  been  chiefly,  are  learning  the  use  of 
com,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  it ;  so  that  being  the  cheapest 
grain,  it  will  ultimately  become  the  one  most  in  demand. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  in  which  to  view  this 
immense  product,  viz :  the  commerce  in  corn,  and  its  tonnage 
and  movement.  According  to  the  record,  the  ports  of  Cleve- 
land, Sandusky,  Toledo  and  Chicago,  on  the  lake,  probably 
receive  and  export  fiill  twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  corn.  If 
we  look  to  the  whole  country,  not  less  ihnn  Jifty  millions  bushels 
of  corn  are  moved  in  bulk.  But  in  addition  to  this,  all  the  whisky 
and  fatted  hogs,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cattle  of  commerce, 
are  corn  in  another  form.  They  would  not  exist  for  market  if 
it  were  not  for  corn.  Now,  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
three  millions  of  fatted  hogs,  of  which,  at  least  two  millions  are 
fatted  on  com.  We  have  six  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  whisky^ 
which  enters  into  commerce,  and  we  have,  at  least,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  cattle  fatted  on  corn.  In  tonnage  then,  we  have  this 
aggregate : 

50,000,000  bushels  of  corn 1,500,000  tons. 

2,000,000  hogs  (at  200  lbs.,) 200,000    " 

600,000  barrels  of  whisky 100,000    " 

500,000  cattle 170,000    « 

Aggregate 1,970,000    " 

Two  millions  of  tons  ^  then,  is  the  least  of  freight  furnished  the 
various  lines  of  transportation  in  1849-'60.  But  at  the  current 
rate  of  increase,  the  com  crop  of  1860  will  reach  nine  hundred 
millions  of  bushdsj  and  the  amount  of  freights  furnished  by  it 
will  be  not  less  than  three  millions  of  tons.  Now  this  is  enough, 
in  addition  to  the  passengers  that  would  necessarily  be  funiished 
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along  ihe  lines,  to  furnish  a  profit  for  three  thousand  mia  0 
railway  ! 

But  this  falls  short  of  the  reality.  For,  as  the  crop  increases, 
the  surplus  increases  much  faster.  For  exaoiple,  the  abovtj 
tonnage  lequired  but  ]  00,000  bushels  surplus  on  a  crop  of 
600,000  bushels;  but,  if  the  crop  becomes  900,000  bu^ 
the  surplus  will  be  more  than  200,000.  There  is  reason  lo 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  corn  crop  of  1860  will  actuallv 
furnish  employment  for  4,000  miles  of  railway. 


PIGS  AND  THBIR  STATISTICS. 

We  have  increased  our  supply  of  swine  in  the  United  Stales 
from  a  little  over  twenty-six  to  a  little  over  thirty  millioa 
head  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  our  export  of  "  pig  products" 
swells  from  a  little  over  one  million  dollars  in  1820  to  over 
six  million  dollars  in  1853.  Therefore  are  pigs  an  important 
item,  veritably. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  humor  in  the  **  Report  of  the  Committee  od 
Pigs,'*  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Berks  Countj  (Pennsylvania)  Agrical- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  celebration  last  summer.  An  extract  or 
two  will  assure  the  reader  of  this  fact : 

The  pigr  is  an  important  animal.  Of  a  serene  and  philosophical  temperameDl, 
his  mental  and  moral  powers  are  not  of  that  brilliant  cast  which  attract  the  gcn^ 
ral  attention.  Unlike  the  "half-reasoning  elephant,"  his  intellectual acqnin- 
ments  are  usually  so  limited  that  the  <*  learned  pig*'  stands  alone — a  prodigy  is 
the  world's  annals.  What  judicious  instruction  and  maturity  of  yeanm^ 
effect  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture,  as  an  early  death  is  characteristic  of  the 
race;  and  when  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to  physical  development,  any  pnco- 
cious  displays  of  youthful  genius  would  be  likely  to  pass  unnoticed. 

In  advocacy  of  the  claim  of  this  race  to  tlie  title  of  beautiful,  able  writen  han 
not  disdained  to  employ  their  pens.  **  No  animal,"  sa^  Sydney  Smith,  "ea- 
tombed  in  their  own  fiit,  overwhelmed  with  prosperity,  Bucceas  and  &rina, 
could  possibly  be  so  disgusting  if  it  were  not  useful;  But  a  breeder  who  has 
accurately  attended  to  the  small  quantity  of  food  it  re<|uires  to  swell  this  pig  oat 
to  extraordinary  dimensions — the  astonishing  genius  it  displays  for  obesity — ike 
laudable  propensity  of  the  flesh  to  desert  the  dieap  regions  of  the  body,  and  to 
agglomerate  on  those  parts  which  are  worth  ninepence  a  pound— such  an  ob- 
server of  its  utility  does  not  hesitate  to  call  these  a  beautiful  race  of  pigs." 

Nor  is  his  praise  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  lyric  muse.  The  great  Gennu 
poet,  Uhland,  has  sung  "  The  Pig^'  in  his  happiest  style. 

How  much  more  graceful  are  die  rapid  movements  of  the  infantile  pig  than  the 
clumsy  gambols  of  the  lamb !  Yet  the  latter  have  been  consecrated  to  poetiy  bt 
ages,  wliile  the  former  pass  unnoticed.  How  bravely  does  the  mother  doeod 
her  offspring,  and  how  marked  the  filial  affection  whicn  they  display  in  return ; 
but  the  first  is  regarded  as  mere  maternal  instinct,  and  the  latter  only  as  a  sel£A 
homage  to  the  source  of  sustenance ! 

Dear  as  is  the  rent-pajring  pig  to  the  Celt,  he  is  alike  the  friend  and  aUy  of  tbe 
Anzlo-Saxon.  His  voice  is  everywhere  blended  with  the  accents  of  that  power 
which,  in  the  language  of  Webster,  **  has  dotted  over  the  whole  sorfaoe  of  the 
whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  dnuHbett, 
following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily 
with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  Elngland." 

Eloquently,  roost  eloquently,  does  that  most  beautiful  of  writers,  the  gentle 
**  Elia,"  expatiate  on  "  Roast  Pig." 

*'  Behold  him  while  he  is  doing !   It  seemeth  rather  a  refreshing  warmth  than  t 
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Morchixiff  heat  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How  eqaablj  he  tnmeth  round  the  9tnag ! 
Now  he  18  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age:  he  hath 
wept  out  his  pretty  eyes — radiant  jellies — shooting  stars. 

"  See  him  in  the  dish — his  second  cradle:  how  meek  he  lieth !  Wouldst  thou 
have  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness  and  indocility  which  too  oflen  ac- 
company mature  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton — a 
sloven — an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal — ^wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy 
oonversation.    From  these  sina  he  is  happily  snatched  awajr  !*'  , 

Not  to  be  invidious,  who,  we  may  ask,  has  not  joined  with  unusual  thankful- 
ness in  the  preliminary  ffrace  over  the  fairly-browned  spare-rib,  the  well-cured 
ham,  the  nicely-seasoned  sausage  ?  What  an  important  question  to  many.  When 
are  you  goinf  to  kill  ?  what  an  important  era,  but  cheering  day !  Not  a  paper 
do  we  open  Uiat  does  not  record  toe  price  of  pork,  and  dispatches  transmit  the 
rise  and  fall  of  bacon.  Great  in  peace  and  great  in  war,  what  would  the  nations 
do,  what  would  the  navies  of  the  world  be,  without  the  pork  in  their  holds?  Take 
that  away,  and  a  Napier  might  tell  his  **  boys  "to  "  sharpen  their  cutlasses  in 
vain." 
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THE   ORANGE,   LIME,   LEMON,   AND     FIG   ^OF   FLORIDA. 

The  Orangb. — This  tree,  at  one  time,  furnished  the  lead- 
ing export  of  Florida.  Previous  to  the  great  frost  in  1835,  it 
is  said  that  there  were  over  two  millions  shipped  annually 
from  St.  Augustine  alone.  The  orange  of  Florida  is  very 
large  and  fine  flavored,  and  commands  the  highest  price  of  any 
in  the  market,  having  been  sold  in  the  grove  as  nigh  as  $10 
per  thousand.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  fruits  of  the 
tropic,  generally,  grow  to  the  greatest  perfection  near  its  verge. 
This  is  certainly  true  in  regard  to  the  orange  and  banana, 
which,  in  the  northernmost  Bahama  islands,  are  much  superior 
to  those  of  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  localities  still  nearer  to 
the  equator.  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  great  frost  of  1835  completely  ruined  the  orange 
groves.  The  effect  was  probably  nowhere  so  severely  felt 
as  in  Florida,  where  they  furnished  the  staple  crop  of  the 
country.  The  effect  upon  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
was  one  vast  orange  bower,  is  thus  described  by  Williams : 

**  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground,  and 
many  of  these  never  again  started  from  the  roots.  The  wild 
groves  suffered  equally  with  cultivated  ones.  The  orange  had 
become  the  staple  of  our  commerce,  several  millions  being  an- 
nually exported.  Numerous  groves  had  just  been  planted, 
and  extensive  nurseries  could  scarcely  supply  the  demand  for 
young  trees. 

«'  Some  of  the  groves  the  previous  autumn  had  brought  their 
owners  one,  two  and  three  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  fruit  opened  prospects  of  mirjes  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants, 

**  Then  came  a  froet,  a  chilling  frost,'* 
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some  of  the  orange  groves  estimated  to  be  worth  4(10,000,  were 
at  once  rendered  worthless.  A  portion  of  the  population  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  loolc  to  their 
orange  groves  for  the  purchase  of  luxuries  and  of  necessities, 
were  left  suddenly  without  resource.  The  town  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, that  heretofore  appeared  like  a  rustic  village,  iis  while 
nouses  peeping  from  the  clustering  boughs,  and  golden  fruit  of 
its  favorite  tree,  beneath  whose  shade  the  foreign  invalid  cooled 
his  fevered  limbs,  and  imbibed  health  from  the  forest  tree, 
how  is  she  fallen !  Dry  unsightly  poles,  with  nigged  bark, 
stick  up  around  her  dwellings,  and  where  the  mocking  bird 
delighted  to  build  her  nest  and  tune  her  lovely  songs,  owls 
now  hoot  at  night,  and  sterile  winds  whistle  through  the  leaf- 
less branches.     Never  was  a  place  more  desolate." 

Years  passed  on.  A  new  growth  had,  in  a  measure,  re- 
deemed this  desolation,  when  a  new  calamity  was  experienced, 
not  as  sudden,  but  eventually  as  destructive  as  the  frost.  This 
was  the  visitation  of  the  "  insect,"  against  whose  ravages 
nothing  was  found  to  avail.  Grove  after  grove  became  blighted, 
yet,  as  some  localities  were  spared  for  several  years,  it  has 
hoped  the  destruction  would  not  be  universal.  The  insect 
first  made  its  appearance  at  Mandarine,  a  flourishing  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's.  It  was  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  imported  on  a  couple  of  trees  brought  from  China 
and  planted  here.  Its  true  origin  is,  however,  as  little  known 
as  its  remedy.  Like  the  weevil  in  the  northern  and  southern 
wheat  fields,  nothing  can  stay  its  progress  until  it  has  run  its 
appointed  cycle,  and  will  probably  disappear  as  mysteriously 
as  it  came.  Twice,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  has  the 
orange  in  the  Mediterranean  and  South  Europe  been  similarly 
attacked.  And  the  hope  that  here,  as  in  Europe,  the  insect 
will  pass  away,  still  continues  to  cheer  the  FicMida  orange 
grower,  and  he  awaits  the  happy  moment  to  renew  his  opera- 
tions with  renewed  vigor. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  calamity,  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
St.  John's,  now  mostly  a  wilderness,  would  probably,  by  this 
time  have  been  studded  with  villas,  and  fringed  with  orange 
groves,  and  thus  they  will  be  when  the  orange  can  again  be 
successfully  cultivated.  With  the  extraordinary  facilities  for 
a  market  which  Florida  will  soon  possess,  there  can  be  little 
danger  of  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand. 

An  orange  grove  of  common  sized  trees  will  produce  from 
500  to  2,500  oranges  per  tree,  worth  $5  and  $25  per 
tree.  One  hundred  trees  or  more  can  be  planted  upon  an  acre. 
Very  little  labor  is  required  to  keep  a  grove  in  condition.  The 
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«our  orange,  which  grows  spontaneously  all  over  the  peninsula, 
may  be  budded  with  the  sweet  orange,  and  will  bear  in  three 
^ears.  In  many  places  the  banks  of  lakes  and  streams  are 
lined  with  wild  groves  of  orange,  some  of  them  great  in  ex- 
tent. These  do  not  seem  to  regard  the  insect  to  any  great 
extent,  and  continue  to  hang  their  golden  clusters  amid  the 
green.  On  the  upper  waters  of  jiie  St.  John's,  and  also  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  near  New  Smyrna,  fine  oranges  are  now  pro- 
duced, those  from  the  groves  of  Mr.  Shelden  and  Mr.  Speer 
being  of  peculiar  large  size  and  delicious  flavor. 

Lemons  and  limes  grow  very  thickly  in  Florida,  and  are 
abundant  in  a  wild  state.  The  Sicily  lemon,  transplanted  in 
Florida,  is  much  improved  from  the  original ;  the  writer  of 
this  has  seen  a  specimen  which  measured  eleven  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  pine-apple,  guava,  banana,  plantain,  sappadillo,  tama- 
rind, cocoa,  sour-sop,  shaddock,  grape-fruit,  forbidden-fruit, 
mamee-apple,  mango,  sugar-apple,  citron,  cassava,  arrow- 
root, &c.,  &c.,  are  also  productions  of  Florida,  and  will  be 
mentioned  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

The  fig  attains  perfection  in  Florida.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  fruit,  those  of  a  dark  purple  color  and  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  being  preferred  tor  the  dessert.  A 
branch  cut  from  a  bearing  tree,  and  merely  stuck  in  the  ground, 
will  produce  fruit  in  two  years.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  preserve  dried  figs  in  Florida,  but  it  is  evident  that  some 
method  to  do  this  could  be  devised,  in  which  case  New 
Smyrna  might  rival  the  Asiatic  Smyrna  in  her  export  of  the 
delicious  fruit. 

The  hawey  is  a  miniature  fig,  growing  upon  a  large  beau- 
tiful tree  in  southern  Florida.  The  fruit  is  above  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  and  grows  from  the  limb  of  the  tree  without  any 
apparent  blossom.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  resembling 
the  fig  in  taste. 

The  persimmon  is  a  delicious  fiiiit,  when  fully  ripe.  In 
fact,  when  it  is  in  perfection,  there  are  few  tropical  fruits  that 
can  rival  it  in  richneess ;  when  green  it  has  a  firagrant  astrin- 
gency,  only  equalled  by  the  prickly-ash  or  the  wild  turnip. 
The  natives  of  Florida  used  the  dried  persimmon  extensively 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  we  read  in  the  lists  of  stores  and 
provisions  furnished  by  them  to  the  old  Spanish  expeditions 
of  cakes  of  dried  persimmon. 
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MISSIONS  TO  SLATES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  slave  being  nearly  our  sole  agricultural  operative  at 
the  south,  we  naturally  condense  under  that  head  many  of  the 
facts  that  relate  to  his  moral  or  physical  well-being  and  civil 
condition. 

In  the  South  Carolina  conference  there  is  a  missionary  so- 
ciety, auxiliary  to  our  general  missionary  society.  The  afiairs 
of  this  society  are  under  the  direction  of  a  board  ofmanagen, 
who  supervise  the  missionary  operations  of  our  church  in  said 
conference.  Tloenty-six  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  confer- 
ence was  turned  toward  the  slave  population,  and  two  mis- 
sions to  slaves  were  established,  by  the  advice  and  under  the 
supervision  of  this  board.  In  1854  there  were  twenty-two  mis- 
sions to  slaves  in  South  Carolina,  which  reported  more  than 
10,000  communicants  among  the  people  of  color.  Besides 
these,  many  whites  hold  their  membership  in  these  missions, 
and  there  are  four  missions  expressly  to  the  white  population. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  circuits  in  w^hich  the  number  of 
colored  members  about  equal  or  exceed  that  of  the  white  mem- 
bers. 

The  adult  slave  and  free  colored  population  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  about  175,000 ;  of  whom  45,000,  or  abotU  one-fourth^  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church.  In  Charleston  there  are 
about  15,000  adult  colored  persons;  of  whom  more  than  5,000, 
or  one-third^  are  communicants  in  this  church. 

The  distribution  of  agricultural  slaves  at  the  south  is  es- 
timated in  the  compendium  of  the  census  thus : 

Hemp ....'. (iO,000 

Rice 195,000 

Sugar 150,000 

Tobacco 350,000 

Cotton  and  other  crops • 1,815,000 

3,500,000 


IRTRODnCTION  OP  F0REI6N  PLANTS. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  now  doing  a  great 
deal  for  agriculture,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  distribution  of 
seed  through  the  Patent  OflGice  is  becoming  more  and  more 
perfect  and  extended.  Many  thousand  bushels  are  now  sent 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  there  is  more  care  than  for- 
merly taken  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  and  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  reports. 

The  late  expedition  to  Japan  brought  back  many  valuable 
plants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  seventeen  cases  of  plants  collected  in  China,  tn^ 
shipped  on  board  the  Lexington,  consigned  to  the  government  of  the  Um'tsd 
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Slales.     The  figure  at  the  commenoement  of  each  line  deaignatee  the  number  of 
plants  of  the  description  mentioned  : 


4  Tellow  or  tea  roses. 

4  Light  red  roses. 

4  Pink  roses. 

4  Lian  fas,  or  flower. 

4  Bine  Magnolia. 

4  Qui  Fas. 

4  China  grafted  black  roses. 

4  Koco,  or  small  Magnolia  flower. 

4  China  yellow  aram. 

4  Hymonnicalus. 

4  Logan. 

4  Guavas,  fruit. 

4  Loquat,  fruit. 

4  Custard  apple »  fruit. 

4  Sweet  Wnampee,  fruit. 

4  Sweet  Carambola,  or  China  goose- 
berry. 

4  Acid  Carambola,  or  China  goose- 
berry. 

4  Acid  Whampee. 

4  Pumbalos,  fruit. 


4  Mangres,  fruit. 

4  Large  Mandarin  oranges,  lace  skins. 

4  Small  Mandarin  oranges,  lace  skins. 

4  China  Mandarin  oranges,  hard  skins. 

4  Cumquats,  fruit. 

4  Large  yellow  persimmon. 

4  Large  round  rose  apples. 

4  Large  round  red  persimmon. 

4  Small  round  red  persimmon. 

4  Large  rose  apple. 

4  Small  long  rose  apple. 

4  Lyches,  fruit  and  newer. 

4  Papayas,  fruit. 

4  Very  fine  lace  skin  Mandarin  orange. 

15  Black  tea,  two  varieties. 

4  Nondescript,  blue  lily. 

4  Red  double-head  star  lily. 

4  China  red  lily,  many  heads. 

4  China  yellow  lily,  many  heads. 

4  China  single-head  white  lily. 

4  Cymbidium. 


The  following  plants  are  enclosed  in  boxes : 


20  Benjamin  flower. 
3  Blue  Magnolia. 

1  Round  rose  apple,  laige. 

2  China  dates. 


12  Nondescript,  white  small  flower. 
20  Lemon  grass. 
12  Peruvian  crynam. 
90  Small  hymonnicalus. 
20  Yellow  day  lily. 

One  case  containing  a  variety  of  plants  collected  in  Japan  and  in  the  island  of 
the  Great  Loo  Choo;  also,  one  large  Loo  Choo  plant  not  in  case,  and  four  tubs 
of  water  lily. 

Two  cases,  one  of  sugar  cane  from  Java  and  the  other  of  exotic  plants  from 
St.  Helena,  collected  by  Dr.  James  Morrow,  agriculturist  to  the  Japan  expe- 
dition. 

The  plants  were  gathered  under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Perry.  They  are 
in  pretty  good  condition.    A  few  of  them  withered  and  died  on  the  passage 
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We  are  glad  to  chronicle  another  evidence  of  agricultural 
advancement  at  the  south  in  the  formation  of  a  State  society  in 
Alabama. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  **  The  Alabama  State 
Agricultural  Society."  Its  object  shall  be  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanic  and  domestic  arts 
and  manufactures. 

Sec  1.  Any  citizen  of  Alabama  may  become  a  member  by 
subscribing  to  the  constitution,  and  by  the  payment  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars,  and  annually  thereafter  one  dollar. 

The  presidents  of  county  agricultural  societies,  or  a  dele- 
gate from  each,  shall,  ex  cfficio^  be  members  of  this  society. 
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The  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  more,  shall  oonsti* 
tute  a  member  for  life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual 
contributions. 

Sbc.  2.  The  olEcers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent and  seven  vice-presidents,  one  located  in  each  Congres- 
sional district;  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive 
committee,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be  chosen 
at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  who,  together 
with  the  president  and  secretary,  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
supervisors  to  manage  the  general  interests  of  the  society. 

Sbc.  3.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  society, 
shall  conduct  the  correspondence  with  other  societies,  with 
individuals,  and  with  the  executive  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
society. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  dis- 
burse them  on  the  order  of  the  president  or  a  vice-president, 
countersigned  by  the  secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  regular  annual  meeting. 

The  executive  committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute 
or  preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  &c.,  which  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  society,  and  shall  also  have  charge  of  aU 
communications  designed  for  publication ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
shall  judge  expedient,  shall  arrange  and  publish  the  same  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  vice  pr^idents  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
society  in  the  districts  where  they  shall  respectively  reside, 
and  will  be  a  medium  of  communication  oetween  distant 
members  of  the  society  and  the  secretary  or  treasurer. 

Sbc.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  at 
such  time  and  place,  during  the  holding  of  the  annual  fair,  as 
the  executive  committee  shall  direct,  where  all  the  officers 
shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  and  by  ballot. 

Extra  meetings  may  be  convened  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee— ^five  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Sbc  5.  The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  fair  and  cattle 
show  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
executive  committee. 

Sbc.  6.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  attending  any  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  nominated  the  following  named  gentlemen 
for  officers  under  the  constitution : 

Colonel  Isaac  Croom,  of  Green  county,  president;  Dr.  N.  B.  Clond,  secretuj; 
C.  T.  Pllard,  treasurer.  Vice  PresidenU-^Dr.  N.  B.  Powell,  Macon  countj; 
John  Goldthwaite,  Coosa;  Judge  B.  S.  Bibb,  Montgomery;  Dr,  Wm.  S.  Price, 
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Maienfio;  Abaloin  Jackson,  Antouffa;  T.  B.  Bethea,  Mobile;  H.  W.  Collier' 

--2.  A.  "  '      ■  -  ■       — 


Tuscaloosa.  Exteuiive  CommiUet—^.  A.  Holt,  chairman,  Robert  F.  Li^on,  J* 
M.  Cheney,  R  H.  Powell,  E.  F.  Montague,  Dr.  C.  Bellinger,  Col.  Lewis  Owen, 
M.  A.  Baldwin,  P.  T.  Graves. 

On  motion,  ihis  nomination  was  unanimously  concurred  in 
by  the  society.    . 

Resolved^  That  the  executive  committee  be  requested  to 
assemble  in  Montgomery  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next,  to 
make  such  necessary  arrangements  as  will  insure  an  agricul- 
tural fair  and  show  during  the  fall  of  1855. 


RAISIHG  AND  FEEUlNG  FOWLS. 

I  would  recommend  to  all  who  intend  breeding  fowls> 
whether  for  pleasure,  convenience,  or  profit,  to  procure  some 
pure  breed,  of  whatever  variety  they  fancy,  and  then  breed 
them  pure,  and  improve  upon  them,  year  after  year,  by  select- 
ing their  finest,  best-modeled  puUets  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  by  changing  the  cock  yearly,  so  as  to  avoid  breeding  "  in 
and  in."  By  pursuing  this  .course,  fowls  may  be  increased  in 
size  and  beauty  to  an  extent  perfectly  astonishing.  By  the 
opposite  course,  the  largest  varieties  may  be  reduced  to  the 
size  of  the  smallest  bantam.  Follow  the  same  rule  in  breeding 
to  the  feathers.  Take  a  pair  of  black  bantams,  with  only  one 
white  feather,  and  select  from  their  offspring,  for  breeding 
purposes,  those  which  have  the  most  white  feathers,  and  the 
stocK  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  changed  from  black  to  white. 

In  order  to  breed  fowls  successfully,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  they  have  a  suitable  building,  for  so  long  as  the 
old  plan  of  keeping  them  in  damp  under-ground  hovels,  or  in 
close,  unventilated  buildings,  with  perhaps  one  whole  side  of 
glass,  by  which  means  they  are  heated  as  hot  as  an  oven 
through  the  day,  just  so  long  shall  we  hear  of  their  having  all 
manner  of  distempers,  and^that  breeding  poultry  is  unprofit- 
able. 

I  here  give  you  a  plan  of  a  building  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate from  76  to  100  fowls,  which  building  may  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  should  in  all  cases  be 
entirely  above  ground,  facing  the  south,  if  convenient,  leaving 
an  aperture  through  which  the  fowls  may  pass  in  and  out  at 
their  pleasure.  Insert  no  more  glass  than  is  necessary  for  the 
admission  of  light.  Dimensions  as  follows,  viz :  15  feet  long, 
10  feet  wide ;  ports  in  front  ten  feet,  in  back  side  7  feet  long ; 
roof  perfectly  tight,  floor  also  tight  and  smooth.  The  sides 
should  be  of  common,  straight-edged  boards,  battened  over 
the  cracks  if  necessary.     Roost  poles  of  3  by  4  joist,  running 
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the  whole  length  of  the  back  side  of  the  building*  with  poop  in 
the  centre  of  each. 

For  convenience  in  cleaning  the  building,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  poles  be  placed  on  a  level,  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  eighteen  inches  apart,  with  an  inclined  plane  in  the 
center  for  the  fowls  to  walk  to  the  poles  upon.  Saturate  the 
poles  occasionally  with  whale  oil,  and  whitewash  the  whole 
mterior  at  least  twice  a  year ;  keep  the  floor  covered  with 
wood  or  coal  ashes,  and  when  the  building  is  cleaned  (which 
should  be  often)  sprinkle  a  little  air-slacked  lime  over  the  floor, 
by  which  means  vermin  of  every  kind  will  usually  be  kept 
out.    Ventilate  well,  as  fowls  need  pure  air  as  well  as  man. 

In  order  to  make  them  grow  rapidly,  feed  them  regularly 
three  times  a  day  when  young,  never  placing  before  them 
more  than  they  will  eat ;  change  th^r  food  often,  as  whatever 
they  like  is  good  for  them — ^wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn.  Indian 
meal  scalded,  or  cooked  and  seasoned  with  a  little  salt,  is 
good  for  chickens ;  also,  sour  or  curdled  milk.  Raw  potatoes 
and  onions,  chopped  fine,  are  almost  indispensable.  Chan- 
dlers' scraps  are  also  good. 

To  make  hens  lay  in  the  winter,  feed  them  three  times  a 
day  on  Indian  meal  doueh,  mixed  slightly  with  Cayenne 
pepper;  scraps  of  meat  Uu-ee  times  a  week;  raw  onions, 
chopped,  once  a  week ;  the  balance  ol'  the  time  give  them 
corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  or  anythingof  ihe  kind.  Always 
have  oyster-shells  pounded  fine  within  their  reach ;  also  gravel 
and  pure  water. 

H.  S.  BALLOU, 

Blackstone,  Massachusetts. 


THE  DIOSCOREA  JAPONICi. 
The  introduction  of  this  excellent  vegetable  into  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  cultivation  of  it,  as  far  as  known,  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all.  The  dioscorea  is  destined,  by  its 
delicious  taste  and  great  productiveness,  to  replace,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  potato.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  cultivated 
there  and  in  the  north  of  China  in  great  quantities,  and  feasted 
upon  by  rich  and  poor  all  the  year  round.  This  remarkable 
vegetable  was  introduced  into  France,  in  the  year  1849,  by 
M.  Mautreprey,  then  consul  of  France  in  China.  It  was  given 
him  by  a  missionary.  Mr.  M.  sent  it  to  the  '*  Jardin  des 
Plantes,"  where  it  remained  unnoticed  (as  it  did  not  flower) 
until  his  return  to  France  in  1853,  when  he  was  perfectly 

stonished  to  find  so  invaluable  an  article  still  uncultivated 

nd  not  in  all  the  markets  of  France. 
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A  friend  of  mine,  M.  Palliet,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  regular 
wide-awake  horticulturalist,)  being  acquained  with  Mr.  M., 
and  hearing  him  describe  its  great  merit,  set  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  propagated  between  50,000  and  60,000  the  first  year ;  and 
is  preparing  to  cuhivate  it  in  all  the  different  departments  of 
France.  Some  of  the  roots  were  sent  last  June  to  the  great 
horticultural  exhibition  in  Paris,  and  gained  for  Mr.  P.  the 
award  for  the  introduction  of  the  most  useful  plant,  besides 
which  the  "  minislre  de  agriculture,"  presented  him  with 
3,000  francs.  Some  of  the  roots,  weighing  two  and  a  half 
pounds  a  piece,  were  presented  to  his  mJijesty  the  emperor ; 
they  were  eaten  by  the  emperor  and  court,  and  pronounced 
excellent,  after  which  Mr.  P.  received  an  order  for  40,000  to 
be  distributed  throughout  France. 

The  cultivation  ot  the  dioscorea  is  very  simple,  not  requiring 
so  much  labor  as  the  potato.  It  will  do  well  in  any  sod,  but 
light  or  sandy  is  preferred,  as  they  will  be  more  mealy  than 
when  raised  in  heavy  bottomed  land.  The  roots  are  cut 
about  2  inches  long  and  planted  10  or  12  inches  apart — ^in 
rows,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds  until  they  are  ready  to  dig, 
which  will  be  in  October  and  November.  If  left  in  the  ground 
two  years  it  will  go  on  increasing,  and  the  root  will  improve 
in  QuaUty.  If  kept  dry,  they  will  keep  8  and  10  months  out 
of  tne  ground,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage,  especially  foi: 
shipping  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dioscorea  will  ex- 
ceed any  other  produce. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  inner  part  of  the  root  is  a 
fine  white,  very  mealy,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  resem- 
bling arrow-root,  and  can  be  cooked  in  ten  minutes.  Its  growth 
and  outward  appearance  resemble  the  sweet  potato,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  it  will  be  cultivated  more  extensively  than  that 
excellent  vegetable,  as  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
hardy,  and  of  being  kept  a  much  longer  time.  I  have  a  draw- 
ing, and  will  have  a  few  plants,  which  can  be  seen  at  my 
establishment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  at  present, 
as  M.  Palliet  is  about  publishing  a  treatise  upon  the  subject, 
for  the  opening  of  the  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  in  May  next, 
which  any  person  can  obtain  a  copy  of  by  applying  to  me- 

When  in  Paris  last  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
dioscorea  under  cultivation. 

D.  BOLL. 

FLORIDA  AND  TEXAS  PBODUGTION. 

Next  to  Texas,  probably  the  most  inviting  field  for  the  enter- 
prise of  the  poor  farmer  is  Florida.     We  have  often  heard  of 
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the  profits  of  labor  in  Florida,  where,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane,  tobacco  plant,  and  sale  of  oranges,  fortunes  have 
been  realized  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  A  St.  Augus- 
tine paper,  however,  informs  us  of  the  results  of  one  small 
plamter  of  that  county,  which  is  worth  recording.  On  one 
acre,  he  raised  and  sold  450  gallons  of  syrup  at  50  cents,  4  bbls. 
sugar  at  6  cents,  and  3,000  canes  at  2  cents  each,  making  a 
total  of  $433.  Besides,  he  raised  150  bushels  corn  and  200 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  worth  $370,  giving  a  full  total  of 
$800.  His  land  was  in  the  piney  woods,  but  he  cow  penned 
it,  which  makes  it  the  best  soil  for  sugar  cane.  With  a  little 
industry  his  fiimily  enjoyed  all  the  aulk  and  butter,  eggs  and 
bacon  they  wanted,  and  this  $800  was  in  his  pocket  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  with  the  sum  he  bought  a  negro  and  will 
this  year  go  on  at  compound  interest  upon  the  fruits  of  his 
small  capital.  What  a  lesson  this  is  to  lazy  people  who 
stand  about  groceries  and  get  up  an  everlasting  name  for 
themselves  in  our  towns  of  loafers  and  trifling  fellows.  By 
a  little  well  directed  labor,  they  might  thus  secure  a  good 
reputation  and  a  sterling  reliance  for  their  old  age.  What  is 
done  in  Florida  can  be  done  and  is  done  in  Texas. 


THE  WINE  AND  TINETARDS  OF  FRANCS.* 

The  most  productive  wine  districts  of  France  are  the  sooth 
and  southwestern.  The  vine  grows  not  only  on  the  level  and 
undulating  lands,  but  also  on  the  hill-sides  and  mountain  sum- 
mits. These  lands  are  mostly  stony,  sandy  and  sterile,  worn 
out  and  unfit  for  wheat  growing.  During  the  last  three  or 
four  years  a  destructive  disease  has  attacked  the  vine,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  This 
malady  is  of  a  fungoid  character,  and  its  preventative  or 
remedy  has  hitherto  eluded  the  vigilance  and  researches  of 
the  chemists  and  naturalists. 

In  the  statistics  I  shall  give  you — ^and  they  willbe  oflGicial — 
I  will,  for  brevity,  avoid  the  smaller  numerals,  as  nry  object 
can  be  obtained  without  them.  The  number  of  acres  of  land 
under  vine  culture  in  France  differs  but  little  fiom  5,000,000. 
There  are  about  2,000,000  of  persons  (mostly  females)  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  exclusive  of  250,000  engaged  in  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  wine.  The  annual  average  product  is  a  little  more 
than  800,000,000  gallons;  for  obvious  reasons  I  give  you 
American  rather  than  French  terms.     The  domestic  or  home 

^Letter  from  Mr.  Goodrich,  U.  S.  Conral  at  Lyons. 
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value  varies,  of  course,  with  the  supply  and  demand,  say  from 
ten  to  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  For  tne  last  two  years,  owing 
to  the  "  disease,"  the  price  has  augmented  from  one  to  two 
hundred  per  cent,  on  former  prices.  The  annual  value  may 
be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  $100,000,000. 

In  the  year  1849,  which  is  probably  the  best  in  several 
years,  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  5,500,000, 
producing  929,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  This  was  an  increase 
of  115,000,000  over  that  of  the  last  decade,  1839.  Nearly 
50,000,000  gallons  are  annually  exported  as  French  wines. 
In  1849,  41,000,000  were  exported;  in  1850,  42,000,000; 
in  1861, 49,500,000 ;  in  1852, 52,300,000 ;  in  1853, 43,600,000. 
Ninety  millions  of  gallons  are  annually  distilled  into  brandy, 
although  for  the  ensuing  year,  owing  to  the  government 
lestrictions,  there  will  be  but  little  French  brandy  exported  to 
the  United  States,  except  that  made  from  American  whisky 
imported  into  France.  One-seventh,  or  about  133,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  annually  exported  from  France,  either  as 
wine  or  its  distillations.  The  excise  duty  on  wine  and  its 
products  paid  into  the  French  exchequer  during  the  past  year 
was  $22,o00,000.  This  includes  the  ordinary  excise,  as  also 
the  "octroi,"  or  city  duty.  There  are,  by  estimate, 
220,000,000  gallons  of  wine  manufactured  into  spirits,  inclu- 
sive of  the  90,000,000  made  into  brandy.  This  leaves  more 
than  700,000,000  gallons  of  wine  for  home  consumption,  or 
about  twentj'-one  gallons  for  each  inhabitant  for  the  year. 

Wine,  as  a  beverage,  is  universally  used  here  by  all  classes. 
The  stronger  liquors  are  chiefly  for  exportation;  hence  you 
see  but  very  little  drunkenness  in  la  belle  France. 

The  disease  of  the  vine  in  France  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  very  destructive,  and  it  has  greatly  diminished  the  pro- 
duction of  wine.  This  is  on  the  increase,  and  fears  are 
entertained  that  it  may  totally  destrby  the  vine.  Under  this 
apprehension,  may  not  the  subject  of  wine  culture  legitimately 
and  appropriately  attract  the  attention  of  our  southern  and 
southwestern  planters?  Many  of  our  southern  lands,  I  opine, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  vine,  and,  from  natural  sterility 
or  other  causes,  are  unsuited  to  products  requiring  richer  and 
stronger  soils.  The  lands  of  southern  Europe,  employed  by 
the  vine,  are  light  and  sterile,  unsuited  to  wheat  and  other 
grains.  

THE  HORSE. 
The  Hon.  Zadoc  Pratt  recently  delivered  an  instructive 
lecture  before  one  of  the  New  York  Societies  on  the  subject 
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of  the  '*  Horse."     We  extract  some  paragraphs  which  convey 
much  information  in  an  interesting  manner : 

With  regard  to  the  horses  of  America,  we  learn  that  large 
numbers  were  brought  over  by  the  early  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish discoverers.  The  first  were  imported  by  Columbus  on 
his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  The  first  brought  to  any  terri- 
tory now  belonging  to  the  United  States  were  landed  in  Florida 
in  1527,  by  Cabaca  de  Veca.  They  were  allowed  to  run 
loose  during  the  dissensions  that  followed,  and  multiplied  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent,  especially  in  South  America. 
Although  the  climate  in  South  America  would  seem  to  be 
suitable  for  the  proper  development  of  the  horse,  as  it  is  for 
cattle,  yet  he  has  never  attained  more  than  secondary  im- 
portance. In  large  wild  herds  they  roam  about,  acting  in 
admirable  concert  to  oppose  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  which 
share  the  vast  wilderness  with  them.  Men  have  often  fallen 
victims  to  their  temerity  in  approaching  them,  and  travellers 
have  fi-equently  found  their  own  horses  shake  off  their  burdens, 
break  away  from  restraint,  and  dash  off  to  meet  a  body  of 
their  free  companions,  if  they  happen  to  meet  them.  The 
natives  take  them  with  the  lasso,  and  only  ride  the  Aortes, 
leaving  the  mares  to  run  wild.  They  make  no  attempts  to 
breed,  but  catch  a  horse  when  they  need  him,  and  break  him 
to  their  use  by  the  most  violent  measures.  They  never  bring 
them  to  market,  and  it  is  said  that  a  foreigner,  who  was  ooce 
riding  a  mare^  was  so  hooted  at  and  pelted  by  the  natives  that 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

The  wild  horses  found  in  North  America  when  the  west 
was  first  explored  were  more  hardy ;  they  were  of  Spamsh 
extraction,  and  had  been  brought  into  use  by  the  natives  to  a 
great  extent,  though  many  wild  herds  of  immense  numbers 
still  roam  freely  over  the  prairies  of  our  western  territories. 

The  race  of  horses  which  originated  those  now  used  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada  were  imported  fi'om  various  nations. 

In  1609  one  horse  and  six  mares  were  brought  to  Virginia 
from  England.  In  1625  a  few  Dutch  horses  from  HoUand 
were  imported  into  New  Netherlands,  now  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  1604  M.  I.  Escabot  brought  the  first  horse  into 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Acadia.  The  first  horse  brought  into  Massachusetts  was  from 
England,  and  was  imported  by  Francis  Higginson  in  1629. 
In  1678  they  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  Louisiana. 
The  Indians  on  Red  river  in  Texas  used  them  in  1690.  The 
early  French  settlers  in  Illinois  had  them  in  considerable 
numbers  in  1750. 
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The  same  vessels  brought  over  the  first  importation  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine,  and  they  have  increased  so  as  to  form 
a  most  astonishing  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

In  the  present  year,  1855,  the  number  of  horses  may  be 
set  down  at  five  millions,  worth,  on  the  average,  sixty  dollars 
apiece,  and  valued  in  all  at  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  whole  number  of  horned  cattle  is  estimated  at  twenty 
millions,  averaging  twenty  dollars,  and  valued  at  four  him- 
dred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  West  Indian  horses  may  properly  be  classed  with 
those  of  North  America,  and  they  generally  exhibit  the  char- 
acterizing marks  of  the  nation  to  which  the  island  may  be- 
long. 

The  Canadian  horses  are  of  French  origin,  and  to  this  stock 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  trotting  horses  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Canadian  horse  that 
he  always  trots,  as  the  Arabian  horse  always  canters.  Other 
breeds  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  movement,  including  the 
trot,  canter,  and  amble,  but  the  Arabian  horse  never  trots, 
and  the  Canadian  rarely  canters.  Beside  the  trotting  horse, 
we  are  indebted  to  Canada  for  many  of  the  most  serviceable 
specimens  of  the  cart  and  dray  horse,  of  their  size,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  State,  in  Vermont,  and  other  sections  on 
the  Canada  line  they  are  met  with  in  great  abundance. 

The  United  States  do  not,  as  I  have  mentioned,  possess 
anything  which  can  be  called  a  native  stock ;  but  many  of  the 
horses  found  here  are  superior  to  any  others,  owing  to  judg- 
ment in  crossing  breeds,  care  in  raismg,  and  by  a  close  ob- 
servance of  all  pircumstances  which  will  improve  good  quali- 
ties and  correct  defects,  so  that  I  may  say,  without  hesitation, 
and  after  long  observation,  that  they  combine  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  other  nations.  It  was  supposed  that  the  horse  sent 
from  Morocco  to  General  Jackson,  and  the  Muscat  horses  sent 
to  President  Tyler,  would  materially  improve  the  American 
race,  but  they  were  small,  though  just  made,  and  I  think  the 
country  has  derived  no  benefit  from  their  possession. 

Much  of  this  excellence  is  obtained  by  changing  a  horse 
from  one  section  to  another,  provided  the  change  of  climate  is 
not  one  which  will  have  a  deleterious  effect.  Thus  a  horse 
brought  from  the  western  prairies  to  the  seaside  soon  gains  in 
wei^t,  power  of  endurance,  and  value ;  and  the  same  is  ob- 
served when  an  eastern  horse  is  carried  west.  A  horse  with 
the  heaves  taken  from  New  York  to  Illinois  will  be  cured  of 
the  disease,  and  I  have  noticed  many  other  favorable  changes. 
Still  there  is  always  more  or  less  necessity  for  acclimation^ 
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but  a  judicious  course  of  maaagement  will  result  in  much 
good  to  the  horse.  The  change,  however,  will  be  injurious, 
if  the  new  climate  is  not  healthy.  Thus,  a  horse  taken  from 
here  to  South  Carolina  soon  depreciates  and  becomes  of  less 
value.  A  horse  taken  to  Mexico  feels  the  change  of  climate 
at  first,  very  sensibly,  but  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  feed,  soon  adds  largely  to  his  usefulness  and  value, 
and  he  is  much  more  highly  estimated  than  the  native  Mexican 
mustang,  who  partakes  of  the  uncertain  and  flighty  character 
of  the  people  who  raise  him.  A  horse  brought  from  Kentucky 
or  the  western  States,  or  from  Canada,  requires  about  a  year 
to  become  acclimated  to  our  section.  Our  own  horses,  when 
taken  west,  are  deemed  far  superior  to  any  other.  On  a  trip 
to  Kentucky  I  was  riding  on  a  stage,  and  asked  the  driver 
where  he  obtained  his  horses.  He  replied  that  they  came 
fi-om  northern  New  York,  that  they  were  brought  out  there  by 
some  parties  who  had  a  small  contract,  and  were  liked  so  well 
that  they  always  kept  them.  Their  own,  he  said,  arrived  at 
maturity  earlier,  but  did  not  last  half  as  long ;  that  the  New 
York  horses  far  exceeded  them  in  endurance,  and  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  driving  them  off  the  track.  The  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  horses  are  good  for  the  saddle,  but  not  for  the 
collar.  In  fact,  custom  is  everything,  and  though  it  will 
sometimes  do  much  towards  training  a  horse  for  uses  to  which 
he  is  naturally  unfit,  yet  any  horse  accustomed  to  the  harness 
can  rarely  be  made  serviceable  for  the  saddle,  and  a  good 
saddle  horse  is  soon  spoiled  if  the  collar  is  put  upon  him.  As 
the  God  of  nature  has  not  endowed  any  one  man  with  all 
knowledge,  so  he  seems  to  have  distributed  the  qualifications 
of  animals  in  such  a  manner  that  judicious  management  will 
make  each  superior  in  a  different  and  distinct  sphere.  I  was 
once  in  Boston  looking  at  the  immense  truck  horses,  and  in- 
quired where  they  came  from.  I  was  told  that  they  were 
obtained  fi-om  the  highlands  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
They  were  better  for  that  purpose  than  any  others,  while  for 
the  lighter  spring  carts  of  this  section  the  heavy  eastern  horse 
is  not  so  suitable. 

The  slow  Conestoga  horse  of  Pennsylvania  was  formerly 
used  in  teaming  over  the  AUeghanies;  they  weighed  fiom 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds — and  I  have  found  from 
experience,  that  they  had  not  the  endurance  to  labor  as  the 
horses  of  our  section. 

Once  the  custom  was  to  esteem  the  Narraganset  pacer  as 
the  best  horse  in  the  country ;  but  that  was  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution, and  before  my  time,  though  I  well  recollect  several 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed. 
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Fourth  and  fifth  days — Speeches  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Walker,  Gar- 
land, Pike,  Coleman,  Barton,  etc. — Southern  railroads — Sanitary 
laws,  etc. 

We  continue  the  discussions  of  this  convention,  and  expect 
to  conclude  the  subject  in  our  next  number.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  wide  range  that  was  taken,  and  the  many  vagaries 
and  impracticabilities  that  were  forced  upon  the  convention, 
there  is  much  food  for  study  in  the  record  of  its  proceedings, 
and  abundant  evidences  of  a  public  spirit  and  patriotism  at  the 
south  which  needs  only  to  be  properly  directed  to  ensure  the 
greatest  results.  Discussions  such  as  these  serve  a  high  pur- 
pose. They  show  us  where  we  are  and  what  we  want,  even  if 
at  fault  perhaps  in  pointing  out  the  means  and  the  ways  of 
amelioration.  The  south  has  been  well  repaid  already  in  prac- 
tical fruits,  for  the  cost  of  her  great  conventions,  as  all  will 
admit  who  have  marked  her  advances  in  the  last  few  years  : 

[The  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  (the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, appointed  by  the  Charleston  convention,  rose  to  make  his  report.  He 
read  a  report  from  the  committee,  stating  that  they  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  collecting  information  and  preparing  facts  for  the  consideration  of  the  southern 
people,  and  submitting  for  reaffirmation  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Charleston  convention.  These  resolutions  urge  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
south  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  south  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
recommend  the  legislatures  of  the  southern  States  to  encourage  home  authorship 
and  school  book  making.  For  the  report  of  Mr.  Marshall  and  the  remarks 
which  accompanied  it  the  reader  will  refer  to  our  educational  head.  They  are 
there  furnished  as  written  out  for  the  press  by  Mr.  M.  himself.] 

Mr.  McLeod,  of  Texas,  referring  very  beautifully  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  that  had  preceded  him,  said  that  any 
addition  to  what  had  been  said  on  his  part  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  He  said  he  had  come  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  southern  State  that  last  entered  this  great  confed- 
eracy, and  he  felt  assured  that  her  position  here  would  receive 
the  respectful  consideration  of  this  assembly.  You  all  know, 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  to  Texas  and  her  resources  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  construction  of  an  important  part  of  the  Pacific 
railroad.  I  do  not  underrate  these  resources.  I  assert,  as  my 
sincere  conviction,  that  she  has  an  abundance  with  which  to 
liquidate  all  claims  against  her,  and  then  go  on  with  clean 
hands  to  raise  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
that  great  work.  I  feel,  as  a  citizen  of  Texas,  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  deny  for  them  a  dis- 
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position  to  repudiate  one  dollar  of  her  indebtedness.  Here 
Mr.  McLeod  read  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  he  afterwards 
proceeded  to  support.  He  deemed  it  highly  important  that 
these  resolutions  should  be  adopted  by  this  convention.  He 
referred  to  the  Pacific  railroad — ^the  great  absorbing  subject 
which  has  brought  us  together.  Texas  would  probaiDly  tonn 
a  part  of  the  territory  through  which  that  road  would  pass. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  northern  States  had 
already  completed  several  roads  north  of  the  Ohio,  all  tending 
towards  the  mouth  of  that  river.  He  read  a  resolution  which 
he  thought  embodied  the  duty  of  the  south  in  regard  to  what 
route  should  be  selected. 

Mr.  McLeod  ofiered  the  following : 

JUsolvedf  That  tliis  convention  respectfully  recommend  the  peQ{»le  of  Texu  lo 
reconsider  the  legislation  on  their  public  debt,  and  pay  the  principal  and  inteittt 
thereon  out  of  their  present  resources  of  money  and  land,  or  out  of  any  means 
which  may  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  Indian  spoliations,  or  other  claims  of 
Texas  against  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  such  a  course  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  re-estab- 
lish the  trade  of  Texas  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  vastness  of  the  Pa- 
cific railroad  enterprise,  and  supply  the  means  for  its  rapid  construction,  not  only 
across  her  own  fertile  territory,  but  including  the  sterile  region  between  the  Rw 
Grande  and  the  Pacific. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  strongly  recommends,  as  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  southern  Pacific  railroad,  that  the  States  of  Viiginia,  KentncJrr,  and 
Tennessee  ominize  their  means  for  the  construction  of  an  air-line  railroad  horn 
the  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  or  such  point  in  the 
vicinity,  within  the  limits  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  Arkansas,  as  may  fami^ 
a  convenient  site  for  a  depot,  and  connect  readily  with  the  proposed  road  fiom 
Cairo  to  the  Red  river,  Texas,  and  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  McLeod  was  listened  to  very  attentively,  and  we  regret 
our  limited  space  precludes  our  giving  his  speech  in  iiilK 

Mr.  Walker  prefaced  his  speech  by  remarking  that  when  the  convention  was 
about  to  take  a  vote  upon  the  resolutions  reported  by  Captain  Pike,  that  by 
movin^r  to  lay  them  on  the  table,  he  had  since  learned,  that  he  created  an  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  reply  to  his  able  friend  from  Arkansas.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  his  speech,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  placed  in  an- 
tagonistic relations  with  the  poet  from  Arkansas.  He  had  found  that  poetry  and 
oratory  were  the  essential  elements  of  all  speeches  acceptable  to  this  convention, 
but  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  this  city  to  have  worked  out  all  the  poetry  of  his 
nature. 

No  man,  however,  is  a  greater  admirer  of  poetry  and  oratory  than  I  am — those 
gifts  that  can  throw  a  charm  and  fascination  over  the  cares  of  life.  The  pleason 
and  joy  with  which  I  welcome  the  gentleman  to  a  fUture  residence  in  New  Or- 
leans has  only  been  alloyed  by  the  fear  that  when  New  Orleans  receives  him  the 
west  will  lose  its  ablest  poet,  and  Arkansas  a  most  brilliant  orator.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  detain  the  convention,  or  reply  to  his  friend,  but  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  relation  in  which  New  Orleans  stood  to  this  convention. 

The  captain  represented  her  as  being  lukewarm  as  to  the  objects  of  this  con- 
vention. He  then  went  on  to  state  that  the  objects  of  the  convention  are  the  im- 
provement of  the  south.  Consequently,  he  would  place  New  Orleans  in  an  an- 
tagonistic position,  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  Uie  southern  States.  Iliit 
certainly  arose  entirely  fVom  a  misconception.  He  desired  to  address  a  few  wcnb 
on  that  subject  to  this  assembly. 

He  said  one  of  the  groat  objects  of  the  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  wu 
to  establish  a  southern  port  on  the  sea-coast,  at  which  imports  could  be  received 
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from  Eurape,  and  thus  place  the  soath  independent  of  the  northern  cities.  This 
convention  has  |^wn,  nowever,  to  such  vast  importance  as  to  attempt  to  grasp 
every  creation  of  political  economy,  sciencei  and  philosophy  that  has  ever  en- 
gaged the  mind  or  man.  When  the  convention  met  at  Memphis,  I  went  there 
wSh  strong  conviction  that  the  whole  scheme  was  to  reverse  the  laws  of  natnre, 
and  to  create  cities  by  artificial  means. 

The  scheme  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  assembly  was  to  circumvent 
New  Orleans ;  to  establish,  by  means  of  railroads,  other  ports  and  cities  in  which 
the  business  belonging  here  could  be  transacted.  I  found  this  convention  full  of 
chimerical  schemes.  Unlike  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  we  practical  men  of  New 
Orleans  have  not  time  to  investigate  these  claims.  We  have  hardly  time  to  give 
proper  attention  to  the  practical  things  of  life. 

The  convention  designed  to  circumvent  the  commission  merchants  of  New  Or^ 
leans;  it  designed  to  overturn  the  principles  of  free  trade  established  for  centuries; 
to  regulate  Uie  whole  cotton  business,  and  to  establish  laws  between  trade  and 
coomierce.  Now,  sir,  to  give  this  convention  an  idea  of  the  schemes  there  enter- 
tained, I  need  only  say  Uiat  a  great  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  investigating 
the  natural  history  of  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  Oronoco. 

Sir,  one  learned  bishop  in  the  church  occupied  one  whole  day  of  the  precious 
time  of  the  convention  in  sketching  the  entomology,  topography,  and  biography 
of  the  baboons,  insects,  reptiles — eveiything  animate  and  inanimate — connected 
with  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.    War  was  made  upon  everything  tan^ble,  pac- 

"         '  ■  •     •  by  all  9ii     ■  ' 


ticable,  or  sensible  in  its  nature.  Everything  received  as  true  by  all  tiie  philoso- 
phers of  the  world  was  received  and  discussedwith  the  most  profound  deliberation. 

The  Mississippi  river  was  treated  as  a  mere  horsepond.  T  was  considered  a 
very  unruly  member  for  attempting  to  make  the  deliberations  of  the  convention 
practicable.  Every  planter  who  had  a  dozen  neCToes  wanted  a  railroad  running 
in  front  of  his  house,  and  every  gentleman  who  had  fifty  negroes  must  have  one 
running  by  his  house  and  another  b^  his  kitchen.  They  treated  the  existence  of 
New  Orleans  as  fabulous  as  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  When  I  presented  a  reso- 
lution instructing  Congress  to  grant  appropriations  for  clearin|r  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  I  was  met  by  a  resolution  to  clear  out  some  river  in  Wisconsin. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  convention.  But  the  genial  sun  of  the  south  has  de- 
veloped their  intelligence,  and  brought  out  some  practical  suggestions  of  value. 
If  the  city  of  New  Orleans  acted  with  a  lukewarm  spirit,  it  was  owing  to  previous 
hostilities  of  commercial  conventions  towards  her  interests.  From  these  reasons 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  will  understand  the  feeling  which  has  existed  towards 
the  assembly. 

He  then  referred  to  the  Pacific  railroad.  He  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  im- 
practicable. He  was  willing  that  others  might  try  their  plans.  He  would  not 
oppose  them. 

He  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  our  making  ourselves  independent  of  the  north 
by  merely  encouraging  home  manufactures,  and  suggested  that  agriculture  was 
as  necessary  here  as  manufacturing  there.  We  were  necessarily  subject  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  trade.  He  hoped  to  see  the  north  assume  a  dignified  spirit, 
and  prove  herself  to  possess  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  humanity,  love  of  lib«rty, 
and  devotion  to  our  rights  with  which  God  has  endowed  us. 

Judge  Walker  further  suggested  that  it  would  be  for  the  reputation  of  the  con- 
vention if  it  would  omit  something  of  poetry  and  speculation,  and  deal  more  in 
matters  of  fact  and  statistics;  if  it  would  ignore  the  Euphrates,  and  devise  means 
of  continuing  our  railroads,  and  practically  benefitting  the  south. 

Judge  Walker  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and 
interrupted  with  frequent  applause.  The  ability  of  his  speech 
is  only  shadowed  in  our  imperfect  sketch. 

William  H.  Garland,  esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  followed  Judge 
Walker: 

Mr.  President  :  I  had  intended  during  the  sitting  of  the  convention  to  have 
been  a  quiet  listener,  to  have  treated  tne  rich  thoughts  and  bright  ideas  that 
should  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  gifled,  and  the  information  which  they  would  im- 
part, and  the  deductions  whicn  would  flow  from  them,  to  have  endeavored  to 
correctly  judge  of  the  important  questions  which  are  claiming  public  attention. 
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For  neither  my  time,  nor  the  liabitudes  of  my  life,  nor  the  patience  of  the  i 
tion  would  justify  my  trespassing  on  its  patience.  But  when  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sreat  objects  that  has  brought  us  together,  when  tlie  doctrines  which 
I  deem  to  be  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of  our  country  are  proposed  to  be 
made  a  part  of  our  proceedings,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  world  endorwd  by  this 
convention,  I  should  be  false  to  the  high  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  ereiy 
member  of  this  convention  if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice,  though  feeble  it  be,  and 
call  on  the  gentlemen  who  surround  me  to  pause  and  consider  well  the  resolu- 
tions which  are  submitted  Xo  tiicm  ere  they  give  to  them  their  sanction. 

Well  was  it  said  on  yesterday  by  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that 
legislatures  make  not  public  opinion,  but  the  laws  which  they  form  give  life  and 
vitality  to  that  public  opinion.  It  is  in  the  broad  field  of  social  intercourse,  it  is 
in  primary  assemblies  such  as  this,  where  mind,  in  its  wildest,  freest  range,  is 
brought  in  conflict  with  mind,  that  truth  is  elicited  and  public  sentiment  formed. 
It  is  true,  as  was  beautifully  said  on  yesterday,  that  this  convention  may  be  bat 
the  acorn,  but  it  depends  upon  the  vitality  which  you  impart  to  it  whetner  this 
acorn  shall  grow  to  the  stately  tree,  stretching  its  broad  arms  to  give  shelter  and 
food  to  the  land,  or  whether  it  shall  be  the  noxious  upas  tree,  withering  each 
flower,  and  loading  each  breeze  with  its  deadly  poison.  If  this  convention  will 
keep  itself  within  its  legitimate  range,  if  its  minds — ^that  spark  which  links  man's 
spirit  with  the  spirits  of  the  skies — is  brought  with  all  its  burning  intensity  to  elu- 
cidate the  subjects  which  properly  belong  to  its  deliberation,  then  may  we  bope  it 
will  give  forth  such  thoughts  and  conceptions  as  will  go  bounding  over  the  land 
until  they  will  gather  such  power  and  strength  that  the  legislation  of  the  land 
will  give  life  and  vitality  to  them. 

It  is  pleasing  with  folded  arms  to  stand  and  gaze  at  tlie  gorgeous  sunset,  to 
mark  each  floating  cloud  as  it  is  touched  with  its  golden  fringe,  and  weave  fancy 
afler  fancy  into  a  oright  tissue  for  the  future;  thus  to  stand  until  the  stars  peep 
out,  and  then,  with  a  bound  uf  the  spark  etherial,  which  gives  life  and  variety  to 
man*s  thoughts,  pass  from  star  to  star,  peopling  them  with  our  thoughts  and 
filling  them  with  our  fancies ;  but  while  we  are  pursuing  these  &ncies  of  the  mind 
nature  in  her  changes  reminds  us,  by  the  gathering  darkness  and  falling  dew,  that 
man's  life  was  not  to  be  ail  a  dream,  but  that  on  him  rested  hi^h  responsibilities; 
that  while  he  was  thus  indulging  in  pleasing  fancies,  and  permitting  the  mind  to 
waste  itself  in  dreams,  he  was  neglecting  the  development  of  uiose  blessings 
which  nature  has  so  bounteously  bestowed  on  him. 

In  this  day  and  time,  when  the  mind  is  exercisiuj?  its  sovereignty  over  matter, 
the  truth  is  felt  and  recognized  that  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  and  the  enjojmeot 
of  the  blessings  of  heaven  belongs  not  to  the  inert  and  slothful,  but  to  those  who, 
by  the  employment  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  with  which  a  good  God  has 
blessed  them,  render  the  things  of  this  world  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  their 
creation,  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  man.  Let  not,  then,  this  convention 
waste  its  time  on  the  pleasing  fancies  that  cluster  around  abstract  questions,  but 
let  it,  like  that  circlet  of  stars,  cluster  around  one  great  idea  until  their  concen- 
trated rays  shall  form  one  burning  centre,  so  bright  that  the  path  which  leads  to 
the  power,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  souDi  shall  be  so  plain  that  none  will 
hesitate. 

What  this  idea  should  be  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  look  abroad  to  our  ststo* 
States  and  see  the  rapid  strides  which  some  of  them  have  made  to  greatness  and 
wealth.  But  a  few  vears  since  New  York  occupied  but  a  secondary  position  in 
the  confederation  of  States,  now  she  is  the  Empire  State  in  population,  wealth, 
and  power.  The  genius  of  her  Clinton  opened  her  western  resources  and  filled 
her  Crests  with  a  teeming  population.  The  mind  of  her  people  indulged  not  in 
pleasing  dreams,  but  was  directed  to  the  development  of  those  gifls  with  which 
God  had  blessed  them.  Ohio  caught  the  bright  spirit  of  progress,  and  her  lines 
of  improvement,  by  penetrating  every  comer,  have  filled  her  rich  valleys  with  a 
teeming  population,  and  made  her  one  of  the  first  States  of  the  Union.  Greoigia, 
first  ot  the  southern  States,  was  roused  to  the  employment  of  her  energies,  and 
now  her  barren  plains  are  the  abode  of  productive  industry,  and  the  happy  cot- 
taffo  marks  each  of  her  mountain  passes. 

From  these  let  us  gather  wisdom,  and,  by  the  employment  of  the  brigiit,  noble 
spirit  of  the  south,  develop  those  advantages  which  nature  has  so  bounteously 
bestowed  on  us.    Carry  your  lines  of  improvement  to  every  section,  and  thos 
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open  for  it  a  highway  for  the  transfer  of  the  productions  of  its  industry,  and  you 
will  soon  bring  wealth  and  power  to  the  south. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  unequal  influence  of  the  south  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  resolution  upon  resolution  has  been  offered  on  the  subject ;  but  this  will 
not  rectify  the  inequality.  To  do  this  let  the  mind  of  the  south  be  directed  to  the 
development  of  the  advantages  which  nature  has  so  bounteously  bestowed  on  her, 
and  thus  fill  her  now  waste  lands  with  a  teeming  population.  This  increased 
population  will  bring  her  increased  representation  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  and 
to  this,  and  this  alone,  are  we  to  look  for  an  equalization  of  power. 

It  is  not,  Mr.  President,  by  passing  resolutions  or  indulging  in  pleasing  fancies 
that  this  is  to  be  done,  but  the  mind  must  act  upon  matter,  and  give  it  a  practi- 
cal application  to  the  concerns  of  life.  In  the  discussions  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
New  Orleans,  and  even  Louisiana,  seem  to  have  been  forgot.  The  important 
position  which  we  occupy  to  the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been 
overlooked.  When  the  Atlantic  shall  have  been  linked  to  the  Pacific  by  a  line 
of  improvement,  New  Orleans  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
world.  When  the  trade  of  the  Indies  shall  pour  all  its  commerce  along  these 
lines,  it  must  be  in  the  lap  of  New  Orleans  that  this  rich  traflic  must  be  first 
poured,  from  its  warehouses  to  be  diffused  through  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissiopi.  Not  only  this,  but  the  immense  and  constantly  increasing  productiona 
of  tne  northwestern  States  will  have  to  find  a  mart  in  some  other  land  than  Eu- 
rope. Where  is  it  to  be  save  in  the  Indies  and  the  constantly  increasing  traffic  of 
the  Gulf— where  the  song  of  liberty,  freighted  with  all  of  its  happiness,  shall  go 
bounding 

"O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  wave, 
With  hopes  as  boundless  and  with  thoughts  as  free,'* 

until  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  shall  echo  back  the  glad  tidings  ?  There  shall  we 
find  in  these  sunny  lands  a  mart  for  our  productions.  When  this  shall  be,  and 
the  Indies  pour  alon^  our  lines  of  improvement  their  wealth,  the  United  States 
will  become  what  England  now  is,  the  storehouse  of  the  world.  And  that  this  is 
no  fanciful  idea,  it  is  only  necessary  te  note  the  passing  events.  Make  these  im- 
provements, and  your  communication  from  Qinton,  lyy  New  Orleans  and  New 
York,  to  London  will  be  made  in  forty -five  davs,  while  now  the  shortest  time 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  sixty-two  days,  making  so  great  a  difference  in  time 
that  all  mercantile  men  will  understand  that  it  must  revolutionize  that  commerce. 

How  is  this  mighty  line  of  communication  to  be  made?  Already  have  we  lines 
of  railroads  constructed,  or  in  the  process  of  construction,  reaching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Mississippi.  These  are  met  by  lines  stretching  far  into  tlie  west, 
from  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  and  other  points.  Give  to  these  lines,  if  not  ypur 
money,  at  least  the  support  of  vour  approbation.  Do  this,  and  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  the  whistle  tnat  wakes  on  the  Atlantic  will  be  heard  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  Let  these  lines  be  pressed  forward  to  completion,  and  when  they 
shall  meet  in  the  fkr  west  in  fraternal  embrace,  then  let  the  general  government 
welcome  them  and  carry  them  to  completion. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  prejudices  of  the  present  and  the  holy  memories 
of  the  past.  If  you  would  remove  the  one  and  perpetuate  the  other,  extend  vour 
lines  of  improvements  so  thai  the  difierent  sections  may  be  brought  into  closer 
contact,  and  thus  by  knowing  each  other  better,  learn  to  judge  more  charitebly 
and  more  justly.  If  you  would  perpetuate  the  past,  let  your  sons  go  to  the  plains 
of  Lexington,  and  there  read  the  heroism  of  the  past ;  let  them  stand  on  the  cliffs 
of  Torktown,  and  look  upon  the  waters  that  were  lashed  into  a  storm  by  the  very 
finger  of  Heaven  to  protect  our  land,  and  there  gather  up  the  holy  memories  of 
the  past,  and  feel  their  hearte  to  expand  and  their  thoughts  to  be  elevated  to  emu- 
late the  deeds  of  their  fathers ;  and  let,  too,  their  sons  visit  our  warm  and  stmny 
south,  and,  while  gazing  upon  the  fields  made  memorable  by  southern  valor  and 
the  heroism  of  a  Jackson,  feel  in  their  hearts  the  enthusiasm  that  warms  the 
southern  bosom  for  this  glorious  Union. 

Thus  let  them  gather  up  all  their  memories,  and  in  the  high  and  noble  resolves 
which  they  will  prompt  let  them 

'*  Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  their  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires. 
And  leave  their  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They,  too,  would  rather  die  than  shame." 
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Mr.  Garland's  remarks  were  attentively  listened  to,  and  at 
their  close  warmly  applauded. 
Captain  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  said : 

Sir,  it  IB  well  known  that  there  was  a  large  delegation  to  the  Charleiton  cob- 
▼ention  from  the  States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  We  know 
that  these  delegations  were  adverse  to  the  powers  of  the  general  government  beiQ| 
solicited  for  some  measures,  and  we  of  this  section  and  the  west  were  compeUed 
to  pass  over  resolutions  requesting  Congress  to  make  appropriations  lor  toe  im- 
provement of  our  western  rivers  again  and  again.  It  is  well  Known,  too,  that  the 
delegations  from  these  States  were  opposed  to  the  meeting  of  this  convention  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  They  desircMl  that  it  should  adjourn  to  meet  in  Rich- 
mond or  Norfolk. 

Now,  sir,  this  convention  was  brought  here  for  the  very  purpose  of  fartherinf 
the  interests  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  President,  we  understand  that  the  quickest  way  of  killing  a  proposition  of 
this  kind  is  to  charge  the  author  with  wanting  common  sense,  or  charge  him  witk 
the  misfortune  of  being  a  poet.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  poetry.  I  was  not 
born  a  poet,  and  have  never  succeeded  in  making  myself  one.  I  would,  however, 
set  mjTself  up  for  comparison  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans  as  to  lelatin 

eractical  sense  and  ability.  He  would  be  the  last  individual  I  would  judge  to 
s  endowed  with  great  common  sense.  He  is  represented  to  be  at  the  head  of 
every  wild-^oose  scheme  in  the  country. 

Captain  Pike  alluded  to  the  prosperity  of  New  York.  The  idea  of  connectisg 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  witn  the  northern  lakes  was  looked  upon  as  a  chime- 
rical scheme.  There  is  a  man  now  living  in  flngland  who  laid  the  first  railway 
in  tho  world.  That  man  can  now  see  his  own  island  checkered  over  with  rail- 
ways. It  will  be  utterlv  impossible  to  retain  our  western  States,  made  strong  bj 
the  maternal  nursing  of  the  government  in  the  early  years  of  their  histoiy,  with- 
out communication  by  railroads  with  them.  They  will  construct  for  themselves 
an  independent  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This  scheme  of  road  buikiiii| 
is  called  chimerical.    I  know  of  no  other. 

Let  us  reduce  the  plan  to  its  smallest  limits.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  form  a 
corporation,  obtain  a  charter  from  some  one  of  the  southern  States,  and  invite 
citizens  and  States  to  take  stock  in  that  road.  The  object  is  to  build  a  road  to 
the  Pacific,  with  branches  verging  from  Vicksburg,  Cairo,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  points,  if  thought  proper.  Pie  spoke  of  the  restless  and  revolutionary  con- 
dition of  Europe ;  that  capitalists  were  anxious  to  invest  their  wealth  in  a  peace- 
ful country ;  that  now  was  a  most  favorable  period  for  commencing  this  great 
national  work. 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  disunionisms  made  by  his  honorable  friend,  (Mr. 
Walker,)  he  had  the  nio^^t  profound  respect  for  the  Constitution.  God  forbid 
that  he  should  utter  one  word  against  that  holy  compact  by  whicli  the  Union  of 
these  States  is  aficcted.  God  forbid  that  he  should  say  a  solitary  word  to  briog 
about  a  difference  between  the  north  and  south. 

Mr.  Pike's  speech  was  listened  to  attentively,  and  frequently 
applauded. 

Dr.  McGimsey,  of  Louisiana,  offered  die  following,  which 
was  referred  to  the  general  committee : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  African  slavery  is  an  institution  clearly  sanctioned  by 
the  volume  of  inspiration — that  it  is  tJie  only  conservative  power  of  the  south  and 
of  the  Union — and  that  it  constitutes  tho  best  state  of  society,  where  the  Afiicui 
and  Caucasian  races  are  compelled  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  conununitf , 
therefore — 

Resolvedf  That  this  convention  strongly  recommend  our  Senators  and  Repn- 
sentatives  in  Congress,  from  the  slaveholding  States,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
all  laws  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  that  they  exert  all  tlieir  influence  to  have 
such  a  law  passed. 

Mr.  De  Cordova,  of  Texas,  offered  the  following,  which 
were  referred  to  the  same  committee : 
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Resolvedf  Thai  this  convention  recommend  to  the  general  government  to  en- 
deavor to  form  a  treaty  with  Spain  and  Mexico  apon  the  same  plan  as  that  lately 
consummated,  and  known  as  the  reciprocal  treaty,  with  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  &c. 

Resohed,  That»  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  a  treaty  with  these  govern- 
ments, formed  on  such  basis,  will  enure  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  enable  our  merchants  trading  in  the  Mexican  republic  to  com- 
pete with,  if  not  excel,  those  of  other  nations  in  the  markets  of  that  country,  be- 
sides creating  a  vast  field  for  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  this  section  of  the 
United  States,  which  under  the  present  arrangements  existing  are  entirely  shut 
out. 

Mr.  John  A.  Watkins,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  referred  to  the  genersJ 
committee : 

Whereas,  The  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  commencing  at  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  intended  as  a  connecting  link  between  that  city  and  the 
western  States,  is  now  completed  and  in  successful  operation  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
sippi State  line,  a  distance  of  eighty-seven  miles  ;  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that 
ample  means  should  be  speedily  provided  for  its  extensioq  through  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  to  the  city  of  Louisville,  or  such  other 
point  on  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  rivers  as  may  be  selected,  therefore  be  it — 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  above 
named  States,  if  sufficient  funds  are  not  supplied  by  voluntary  subscription  for 
the  completion  of  said  road,  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  be  expended  within  their  respective  limits,  or  in  any  other  manner  that 
may  contribute  to  the  speedy  consummation  of  this  important  enterprise. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Dalton,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following,  which 
were  referred  to  the  same  committee : 

Whereas,  More  than  ten  thousand  American  and  foreign  shipping,  laden  with 
the  great  agricultural  staples  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States,  and  with 
their  return  cargoes,  to  the  value  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
pass  through  tlie  narrow  strait  between  Cuba  and  Florida;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  with  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  great  valley  of  the  west  and  opening  of  the  isthmus  routes  to 
the  Pacific  ocean;  and  whereas  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  its  northern  ports,  lying 
directly  upon  this  only  highway  for  this  immense  commerce,  and  commanding 
the  transit  of  the  same,  both  export  and  import,  possesses  the  only  suitable  and 
sufficient  port  or  harbor  within  the  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  where  a  naval 
station  at  all  adequate  to  the  protection  of  this  great  commercial  interest  can  be 
established,  and  for  the  want  of  which,  from  unfriendly  relations  which  may  be 
very  readily  apprehended,  exigencies  may  arise,  exposing  this  commerce  to  such 
dangers  and  perils  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rignts  of  self  protection  demand 
of  us  to  make  for  its  security;  therefore,  let  it  be— 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  deems  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
essentially  necessary  to  the  proper  protection  of  our  commerce  in  those  waters 
and  security  of  our  southern  coast,  and  do  essentially  urge,  as  a  question  of  para- 
mount national  necessity  and  national  supremacy,  immediate  action  by  Congress 
on  the  same. 


Fifth  Day.  The  convention  met.  The  journal  was  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  A.  Levison,  of  Louisiana,  assistant  secretary,  (and  upon 
whom  nearly  all  the  labors  of  the  secretaryship  have  devolved 
during  the  session,)  tendered  his  resi^ation,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  La- 
throp,  of  Louisiana,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
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On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  convention  were  tendered  to 
Mr.  Levison,  for  the  able  and  efBcient  manner  in  which  be 
had  acted  as  secretary. 

The  general  committee  reported  favorably  upon  Mr.  De 
Cordova's  resolutions  in  reference  to  a  treaty  with  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  upon  Mr.  Estes's  resolution  asking  Congress  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  coal.  The  resolutions  of  General  McLeod, 
of  Texas,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  his  State  upon  the  Pa- 
cific railroad,  were  respectfully  rejected  by  the  committee  as 
being  too  sectional  in  their  character. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Jennings,  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  quarantine,  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  submitting 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas f  for  the  past  two  summers  several  of  the  southern  States  have  been 
severely  visited  by  that  terrible  scourge  of  humanity  the  yellow  fever,  tending 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  cripple  the  energies,  impair  the  prospects,  and  affect 
the  commercial  as  well  as  all  other  interests  of  the  country;  and  whereas  ship 
feverf  typhus,  typhoid,  and  yellow  fevers,  small-pox,  and  other  infectious  ana 
contagious  diseases  are  imported  into  our  seaport  towns — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  firm  conviction  of  this  convention  that  all 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  south  of  33  degrees,  and  those  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  are  bound  by  their  commerdal 
interests  and  their  future  prosperity  in  this  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  by  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  to  establish  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year, 
at  their  discretion,  a  rigid  quarantine  in  all  their  seaports,  and  ordinary  maruie 
communication  with  the  ocean. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  to  the  active  l^^ialatioo 
of  the  several  States  here  represented,  and  especially  to  all  the  sea-coast  towns, 
that  early  action  during  the  present  season  may  be  taken  thereon. 

Resolved,  That  the  special  committee  on  quarantine  appointed  by  the  conven- 
tion be  instructed  and  authorized  to  present  the  subject  at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience to  all  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  States  interested,  and  also  to  the  mo* 
nicipal  authorities  of  the  towns  and  cities  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  said 
epidemic. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  solicited  to  grant  the 
use  of  Fort  Jackson  to  Louisiana  or  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  quarantine. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  adopt  the  report  and 
resolutions. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Lathrop,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of 
them. 

Mr.  Dolbear  said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  make  a  speech 
on  the  resolutions,  but  as  he  thought  they  should  meet  the 
unanimous  approval  of  this  convention,  he  begged  leave  to 
state  a  few  facts  in  which  every  individual  there  present  was 
interested ;  and  not  only  all  who  were  there,  but  all  in  the 
southern  and  western  States.  And  although  the  facts  he 
might  mention  were  taken  from  the  records  at  New  Orleans, 
yet  he  did  not  speak  for  her  alone. 

The  export  trade  of  New  Orleans  had  fallen  off  in  the  past  year,  below  the 
previous  one,  upwards  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  while  New  Yoxk  in  the  aame 
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time  had  increased  in  her  exports  more  than  |37,000,000 !  Now,  if  we  had  had 
proper  sanitary  measures,  New  Orleans  would  have  held  her  own  $7,000,000, 
and  divided  the  surplus  of  #30,000,000  of  exports  with  New  York.  This  would 
have  made  a  difference  of  $22,000,000  in  favor  of  New  Orleans  and  the  south. 

This  would  not  only  have  increased  the  business  of  every  man  in  this  city, 
from  the  barber  to  the  banker,  but  it  would  have  increased  the  value  of  every  foot 
of  land  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  Charleston  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  It  would  have  added  to  the  cash  value  of  every  negro  in  the  same 
degree;  it  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  every  ship  at  your  wharves  and  in 
every  southern  river  or  port,  and  in  every  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  Every 
business,  every  interest,  every  individual — whether  he  inhaled  the  fresh  air  from 
the  mountains  of  Arkansas  or  dwelt  amid  the  quagmires  of  the  Mississippi — 
would  have  been  similarly  affected,  Tet  this  was  only  one  out  of  a  thousand 
evils  that  the  south  suffered  for  want  of  these  very  sanitary  measures  which  are 
now  before  you.  He  was  aware  that  some  gentlemen  present  did  not  believe  in 
quarantine.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  change  their  belief ;  he  did  not  expect  it.  They 
have  had  their  way  and  their  theories  for  half  a  century,  which  have  resulted  in 
no  good,  at  least  to  the  public.  Experiment  has  followed  experiment,  and  theory 
has  followed  theory,  yet  all  have  exploded,  and  left  nothing  behind.  One  physi- 
cian after  another  has  exclaimed,  **Eureka!  eureka  !**  supposing  he  had  actually 
caged  the  yellow  fever.  Tet  the  next  day  it  was  as  wild  and  rampant  as  ever,, 
and  the  discoverer,  perhaps,  the  first  victim. 

The  public  have  no  confidence  in  any  of  these  theories.  They  have  all  been 
weighed  in  a  balance  and  found  wanting,  and  the  friends  of  quarantine  tJ/k  that 
they  now  step  aside  and  let  them  have  a  fair  trial.  Give  us  the  same  time  with 
a  quarantine  that  you  have  had  without,  and  then  give  us  your  belief  or  disbelief. 

All  this  refers  only  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  even  that  is  but  one  point  of  view. 
Yet  there  are  higher  motives  than  these  that  actuate  the  public  mind.  But  the 
opponents  say  it  will  injure  commerce ;  hence  I  have  taken  this  point  alone. 
How  injure  commerce?  What  do  we  get  from  the  yellow  fever  region  during  the 
three  months  that  we  wish  the  quarantine,  as  an  offset  against  the  $22,000,000 
loBB?  "Why  simply  a  few  small  schooners  with  a  few  bushels  of  oranges,  a  few 
baskets  of  pine  apples  and  a  few  Spanish  lap-dogs! !  Yet  these  are  considered  an 
ample  compensation,  by  some  gentlemen,  for  the  loss  of  $22,000,000  in  commerce, 
ana  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever,  ship  fever,  cholera,  small  pox,  and  all  the 
other  curses  from  every  pest-house  in  the  world ! 

He  said  he  hoped  the  resolutions  would  be  unanimously  adopted  as  the  wishes 
of  this  enlightened  convention,  representing,  as  it  did,  all  the  south. 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Plaquemines  parish,  followed  in  opposi- 
tion to  quarantine;  contending  that  yellow  fever  epidemics 
originate  in  New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  the  south.  He 
spoke  at  some  length  in  defense  of  himself  against  any  sec- 
tionalism that  might  be  imputed  to  him. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Barton,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  were  referred  to  the  general  committee : 

Wkereixs,  There  is  an  extensive  prejudice  existing  at  the  north  in  relation  to  the 
climate  and  salubrity  of  the  south — proceeding  almost  entirely  from  ignorance  of 
it— that  in  the  south  itself  neither  of  these  conditions  are  sufficientnr  known  or 
appreciated ;  that  a  knowledge  of  our  sanitary  condition,  the  causes  influencing  it, 
and  the  means  of  correcting  it,  is  a  subject  transcending  in  importance  any  other 
which  can  or  should  influence  the  action  of  this  convention.  Representing  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  southern  people,  it  then  becomes  one  of  the  highest  duties 
to  obtain  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  report  them,  togeUier  with 
any  suggestions  of  a  remediate  and  corrective  and  preventive  character  as  may  be 
desirable,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable.     Be  it,  therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  appoint  a  committee,  who  shall  consist  of 
two  members  from  each  of  the  southern  and  western  States  interested  in  the  ob- 
jects of  this  convention,  (whether  attending  it  now  or  not,)  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  collect  all  the  facts  that  are  accessible,  bearing  upon  our  sanitary  relations. 
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whether  climatic,  mortuary  or  preventive,  and  report  them  at  the  earliest  peiiod 
practicable. 

2.  That  the  authority  of  this  convention  be  given  to  this  committee  to  ask,  in 
its  name,  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  such  information  as  is  fiir- 
niahed  by  the  mortuary  returns  of  the  census  of  1850,  required  for  its  purposes. 

3.  That  a  similar  authority  be  given  to  said  committee  to  ask,  in  its  name,  of 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Imtitution,  or  either  of  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, such  facts  bearing  upon,  or  illustrative  of,  the  climate  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  the  southern  portion  of  it,  as  may  be  needed  by  the 
committee  in  their  investigation. 

Mr.  Hyams,  of  Alexandria,  proposed  the  following : 

That  this  convention  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  members  of  Congress 
from  the  southern  States  to  advocate  and  procure,  bv  all  constitutional  means  in 
their  power,  such  a  specific  duty  upon  sugar  and  molasses  as  these  articles  intrin- 
sically merit,  and  is  called  for  in  justice  to  the  people  of  the  sonth,  as  equals  with 
the  people  of  the  noKh  in  this  great  confederacy  of  States. 

He  proceeded  to  elucidate  his  views,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  President,  who  stated  that  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  taking  up  the  order  of  the  day,  namely,  the  Pacific  rail- 
road. 

Captain  Albert  Pike  moved,  that,  in  adopting  the  resolu- 
tions, the  vote  be  taken  by  States. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Coleman  proceeded  to  reply  to  the  chaige  of  hostiUty  to  the  pros- 
perity of  New  Orleans,  shown  by  the  Memphis  convention.  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  just  cause  for  such  an  accusation.  He  did  not  believe  there  were  any 
resolutions  brought  before  that  body,  in  which  the  interests  of  New  Orleans  were 
concerned,  that  were  not  properly  reported  and  adopted  by  the  convention. 
After  some  further  remarks,  he  proceeded  to  read  from  the  minutes  of  the  cod- 
vention  at  Memphis  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  body,  in  which 
Congress  was  requested  to  make  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi* 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  for  increasing  commercial  facilities  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  Was  not  this  an  evidence  Uiat  the  existence  of  New  Or- 
leans and  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  actually  known  to  the  members  of  that 
convention  ?  When  tlie  time  for  adjournment  came,  it  was  proposed  to  adjomn 
to  meet  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  Another  gentleman  proposed  to  meet  in  New 
Orleans,  but  inasmuch  as  Charleston  had  given  an  especial  invitation  to  the  con- 
vention to  adjourn  to  meet  in  that  city,  thought  it  a  duty  towards  that  city  to 
accept  its  invitation.  There  were  no  resolutions  introduced  in  that  convention 
relating  to  New  Orleans  that  he  did  not  heartily  sustain.  He  looked  upon  New 
Orleans  as  the  great  emporium  of  southern  trade.  He  then  addressed  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  General  McLeod  on  the  previous  dav,  when  he 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  question.  Ho  urgea  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  a  Pacific  railroad  from  a  southern  point.  The  people  of  the 
north  would  have  one  on  a  northern  route,  and  such  a  road  would  not  benefit  the 
eouth.  The  great  southern  States  could  accomplish  the  task  if  they  would  re- 
solve to  do  it. 

Railroads,  he  said,  are  already  constructed,  or  in  process  of  construction,  from 
various  points  on  the  Mississippi  leading  off  to  the  west.  From  this  city,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  road  to  the  State  of  Texas.  At 
Vicksburg  a  road  is  commenced,  called  the  "  Vicksburg  and  Texas  Railroad." 
These  roads  are  sustained  by  tlie  citizens  of  these  sections  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pass.  Their  completion  will  add  much  to  the  prosperitv  of  the  aoutii. 
Though  we  may  not  bring  a  direct  trade  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  we  shall 
build  up  trade  in  the  country  and  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
which  will  bring  trade  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  State  of  Texas,  though 
a  young  State  in  the  Union,  has  shown  a  higher  degree  of  intelliirenoe  and  enter- 
prise  on  the  subject  than  any  other  State  except  Greorgia.  She  has  granted  a 
charter  for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad  beginning  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Texas,  and  has  offered  twenty  sections  of  land  to  every  mile  of  road  to 
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any  company  who  will  enffa^e  in  and  complete  the  work.    A  contract  on  the 
above  conditions  will  probaoly  be  made  in  May  next. 

But  the  road  cannot  be  made  useful  and  profitable  unless  it  extends  beyond  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  the  enterprise,  I  recommended  that  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  make  the  road,  their  territories,  and  the  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah,  and  Charleston,  become  stockholders  in  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
and  Texas  Railroad  for  half  a  million  each— thereby  enabling  that  company  to 
bid  for  the  Texas  contract,  and  thus  construct  the  Pacific  railroad  through  to  San 
Die^o,  with  such  aid  as  could  be  procured  from  the  general  goyemment.  Des- 
pairing of  this  Ihave  advocated  the  plan  reported  by  the  committee  on  a  Pacific 
railroad,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  charter  of  such  a  railroad  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Now,  Mr.  President,  some  have  thought  me  visionary  on 
this  subject.  Others  have  looked  at  this  enterprise  in  the  future,  and  they  can 
see  the  day,  not  far  distant,  when  people  will  pass  over  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  present  navigation  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  you  are  compelled  to  sail  away 
down  south  before  you  can  turn  directly  to  China.  From  San  Francisco  the  voy- 
age can  be  made  direct.  Look  at  the  rivers  of  China — the  Hoang  Ho  and  Kiang 
Ku,  equal  in  size  to  the  Mississippi,  penetrating  into  tlie  heart  of  that  country, 
affording  the  most  easy  access  to  the  interior  of  those  oriental  regions.  Withm 
a  few  years  China  has  opened  her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  She  is 
not  far  distant  from  us.  By  the  south  Pacific  ocean,  it  will  not  require  more 
than  a  month  to  make  a  voyaffe  from  Canton  to  San  Francisco.  By  the  new 
route  it  is  less  than  11,000  miles;  by  the  old  it  is  more  tlian  18,000.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  there  will  be  a  vast  and  increasing  amount  of  travel  across  the 
western  continent.  The  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States  I  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  at  all.     These  can  not  be  overlooked. 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  tlie  attention  of  this  nation.  The  south  has  it  in  her 
power  to  control  and  turn  into  her  ports  and  harbors  the  trade  and  travel  of  the 
whole  eastern  world.  So  soon  as  this  is  done,  and  the  line  of  trade  fi-om  the 
orient  is  changed,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  will  become  the  Liverpools  of 
the  world,  and  control  the  world's  trade  as  it  is  now  controlled  by  the  English 
capital.  If  we  can  raise  the  funds,  the  work  will  most  assuredly  be  accomplisned. 
The  State  of  Louisiana,  or  any  other  State,  will  no  doubt  be  co-operated  with  by 
her  sister  States  of  the  south  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  It 
will  also  be  sustained  by  private  individuals.  If,  indeed,  a  sufficient  sum  can  be 
raised  for  the  commencement  of  this  work,  there  is  no  doubt  as  soon  as  the  results 
have  been  felt  the  spirit  of  enterprise  will  urge  it  on  until  if  will  accomplish  the 
work.  I  think  it  will  make  New  Orleans  the  great  emporium  of  trade.  She  has 
the  advantages  of  the  Gulf  trade.  She  has  the  most  excellent  harbor  in  the 
world,  with  a  river  navigation  uninterrupted  for  two  thousand  miles.  Take  into 
account  all  these  considerations,  and  where  is  the  city  that  can  compare  with 
New  Orleans  in  commercial  advantages?    There  is  none. 

Those  who  suppose  tliat  the  people  of  the  southern  States  generally  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  New  Orleans  are  mistaken.  I  have  felt,  though  not 
a  commercial  man,  that  it  was  a  shame  that  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  cannot  be 
raised  here  without  being  compelled  to  apply  to  some  Liverpool  agent.  We 
want  a  consolidation  of  wealth  here.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all.  The  soutli 
should  have  some  city  to  be  to  her  what  New  York  is  for  the  north.  The  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  of  New  York,  the  speaker  went  on  to  say,  had  within  the  last 
ten  years  extended  her  railroads  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that 
State.  This  spirit  of  enterprise  had  snatched  the  commerce  of  northern  rivers 
from  New  Orleans.  Other  northern  States  were  following  the  example,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  the  trade  of  the  west  would  be  diverted  to  eastern  cities  from 
its  legitimate  channel — the  Mississippi  river. 

Already  the  transportation  of  cotton  from  some  points  by  railroad  to  northern 
cities  was  cheaper  than  by  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  The  speaker  desired  to  see 
New  Orleans  construct  as  many  railroads  as  possible,  and  to  that  end  he  would 
assist  with  his  own  purse,  were  he  able.  This  city  should  be  made  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Amazon  seemed  to  open  together.  Nature  points  out  this  place  as 
the  great  point  for  the  concentration  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.    The  speaker 
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thanked  the  chair  and  the  convention  for  the  kindness  they  bad  shown  him  in 
hearing  him  so  patiently,  and  took  his  seat  amid  great  applause. 

Mr.lValker  arose,  and  begged  that,  if  it  was  m  order,  the  convention  would 
hear  him  for  a  few  moments.  He  thought  he  had  some  claim  to  the  indal^Ace 
of  this  convention,  having  contributed  somewhat  to  its  vivacity.  Not  eloquent 
himself,  he  had  been  the  cause  of  eloquence  in  others.    It  had  1>een  his  pride  and 

Eleasure  to  impel  others  to  higher  flights  of  oratorj  than  he  had  essayed  himself. 
like  Balaam's  ass,  despite  his  proverbial  taciturnity,  he  had  been  belabored  into 
speechifying.  The  president  of  this  convention,  who  has  iust  addressed  you,  had 
mistaken  entirely  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  yesterday,  if  he  imagined  thnt  be 
ascribed  to  the  ^Iemphis  convention  the  origin  of  the  feeling  of  hostility  towunds 
New  Orleans.  This  feeling  originated  at  Baltimore.  At  Memphis  he  did  not 
complain  so  much  for  what  was  done  or  what  was  not  done  as  he  did  for  the  want 
of  tne  spirit  of  cordiality  and  good  feeling  which  was  manifested  towards  New 
Orleans.  Gentlemen  may  imagine  the  want  of  cordiality  towards  the  dty  of 
New  Orleans  when  he  reminded  them  that  at  the  time  of^  adjournment  of  that 
body  a  proposition  was  made  to  substitute  Baton  Rouge  for  New  Orleans,  as  the 
place  or  the  next  meeting  of  the  southern  commercial  convention,  and  it  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  that  body.  Afterwards  Charleston  slipped  in.  These 
transactions  don't  appear  upon  the  record.  Every  movement  in  tnat  body  seemed 
to  be  aimed  to  undermine  the  city  of  Now  Orleans 

What  the  president,  Mr.  Coleman,  had  said  about  a  newspaper  reflecting  opoo 
his  conduct,  it  did  not  become  him  to  answer,  as  he  did  not  represent  a  news- 
paper on  that  floor.  But  he  felt  bound  in  candor  to  state  that,  as  president  of  a 
Louisiana  railroad  company,  he  (Mr.  Coleman)  had  not  displayed  as  much  zeal 
in  behalf  of  New  Orleans  as  he  expected  from  him.  As  to  his  general  views 
about  the  convention,  it  was  no  douot  a  fault  of  temperament  that  he  differed 
from  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  resolutions  and  conventions  to 
make  railroads.  He  had  attended  some  half'^a  dozen  of  these  conventions,  and  he 
had  yet  to  learn  that  they  had  ever  started  a  single  thing  they  had  pronounced  as 
essential  to  our  progress  and  prosperity.  He  was  no  enemy  to  railroAds,  or 
judicious  and  practicable  railroads;  outof  convention  and  closet  schemes  of  imagi- 
native enthusiasts  he  thought  we  had  already  had  enough.  The  thing  had  been 
overdone,  and  it  was  time  now  to  settle  down  upon  sensible,  practical,  and  feaa- 
ble  projects. 

He  could  not  leave  the  subject  without  adding  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  whose  able  speech  of  yesterday  had  betrayeid  a  stu- 
pendous ingratitude^  Entering  this  convention  and  this  debate,  not  for  eadiatorial 
display,  but  rather  as  the  hersLld,  the  trumpeter  of  the  approach  of  a  &iious  and 
practised  warrior,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  himself  the  object  of  the  furious 
onslaught  of  this  knight  of  the  glittering  armor  and  well-poised  lance.  He  did 
not  come  there  to  vie  with  such  a  finished  poet  and  orator;  he  had  no  basket  of 
well  culled  flowers,  exotic  and  native,  to  scatter  around  to  delight  the  imagina- 
tion and  senses.  His  tribute  was  rather  of  that  simple  description  which  was  so 
feelinfflj  tendered  by  the  eccentric  gentleman  in  gray  smalls  to  the  too  confiding 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  which  consisted  of  turnips,  carrots,  and  small  potatoes.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  had  greatly  injured  him  by  ascribiiL?  to  him  a  want  of 
taste  and  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  poetry,  music,  and  the  arts.  Though 
he  did  not  believe  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  the  power  of  song  efiect- 
inff  certain  practical  results,  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  placed  outside  of  the  pale 
or  civilization,  in  that  class  "who  have  no  music  in  their  souls,"  and  are  "fit  fijr 
treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

He  could  give  no  better  response  to  this  imputation  than  to  remind  him  how 
often  around  the  festive  board  he  had  listened  to  the  sofl  tones  of  his  fine  voice, 
raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  in  the  exciting  air  of  Vive  V^^mour;  how  entranced  he 
had  been  by  the  sterling  song  of  **  The  Old  Arkansas  Gentleman?"  He  was  a 
passionate  devotee  of  music,  but  he  recognized  Dr.  Square's  doctrine  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things.  Festive  songs  were  out  of  place  at  funerals,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  they  would  effect  much  upon  the  hard  heads  of  railroad  men  deliberating 
upon  so  hard  a  subject.  The  issue,  then,  was  whether  poetry  was  an  efficient  in- 
strument wherewitli  to  create  railroads.  It  is  true  that  the  walls  of  some  andoit 
city  were  raised  to  the  soft  breathing  of  a  lute,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before 
the  blasts  of  Joshua's  trumpet;  but  those  were  musical  times.  Railroads  have 
banished  poetry  and  music  from  the  whole  world  except  Arkansas.    If  the  moses 
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were  to  appear  in  that  convention  he  should  question  their  credentials.  Peffasus 
was  no  relation  of  the  iron  horse.  The  only  music  left  to  us  is  the  snort  of  the 
iron  horse,  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotiye,  and  the  tremendous  noise  of  the 
evplodj^g  gas  of  railroad  orators.  But  there  was  one  exception  to  this  remark. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  continued  the  last  sad  vestige  of  tlie  past  age  of 
poetry  and  song.  He  would  fancy  that  gentleman  sitting  on  the  bluff  of  the 
Mississippi,  like  Homer  on  Scions  rocky  isle,  or  like  Hero  breathing  out  her  soul 
on  the  Hellespont,  impatiently  awaiting  the  approach  of  her  adored  Leander. 

There  sat  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  with  his  long  locks  streaming  in  the 
wind,  his  brilliant  **  ox-eyes,"  to  use  a  Homeric  figure,  in  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
while  his  soul  exhausts  itself  in  passionate  invocation  to  the  great  Pacific  railroad. 
Alas !  the  soft  notes  are  echoed  along  the  banks  of  the  old  lather  of  waters.  He 
smiles  in  derision  at  the  abortive  appeal  of  the  railroad  bard.  He  trusted  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  imitate  Sappho,  and  plunge  in  despair  into  the  turbid  waters 
that  flow  at  his  feet. 

So  much  for  poetry  and  the  muses,  which  had  been  so  largely  invoked  in  behalf 
of  railroads.  He  (Mr.  W.)  was  afilicted  with  a  profound  skepticism  in  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  any  such  appliances  to  effect  such  results.  He  did  not  believe  that 
De  Witt  Clinton  effected  his  great  enterprise  by  such  means. 

Mr.  Walker  next  noticed  the  attack  upon  his  doctrine,  that  the  commercial  de- 
pendence of  the  north  and  south  was  the  best  security  of  the  Union.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  thought  that  sentiment,  a  common  glory,  the  star-spangled 
banner,  the  portrait  of  Wauiington,  &c.,  were  better  securities  than  this.  He 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  marriage  alliance.  Do  man  and  woman  come  to- 
gether from  a  feeling  of  mere  self  interest  and  mutual  dependence  ?  No  ;  but  they 
will  not  continue  together  unless  thev  are  mutually  defendant.  Sever  them  in 
interest,  in  care  and  property,  and  the  holiest  of  ties  will  soon  become  frail  and 
uncertain.  So  with  these  States.  Let  their  interests  conflict — let  them  be  sev- 
ered in  commerce,  in  friendly  intercourse,  in  mutual  dependence,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  of  vitality  lefl  in  this  Union  than  there  is  an  Egyptian  mummy  which 
has  rested  in  the  catacombs  for  three  thousand  years. 

Afler  some  further  remarks  Mr.  Walker  concluded  his  speech. 

Captain  Albert  Pike  arose  to  repW  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Walker.  [Great 
sensation  in  the  house,  and  cries  of^"  take  the  stand.'*  The  speaker  declined  the 
privilege,  however,  as  all  that  he  wished  to  say  could  as  well  be  said  from  his 
seat.]  He  said,  Mr.  President,  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  replied  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  poet  rather  than  a  practical  man.  I  have  not  now  a  half  a  dozen  words 
to  say.  The  gentleman  desires  to  have  the  last  word.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
did  not  seek— l  do  not  now  seek  any  gladiatorial  contest  with  him.  I  never  seek 
such  contests  with  any.  To  the  arguments  I  say  nothing  ;  I  leave  this  convention 
to  decide  on  them  if  they  need  any  decision.  Sir,  I  never  did  charge  the  gentle- 
man with  being  wanting  in  either  music  or  poetry.  I  have  never  used  the  word 
**  music"  once.  But  I  did  say,  that  if,  like  Diogenes  with  his  lantern,  I  were 
going  through  New  Orleans  in  search  of  a  sound,  practical  man,  that  gentleman 
would  be  the  very  last  I  should  select.  He  is  nothing  but  music  and  poetry.  I 
appeal  to  those  most  legitimate  af  all  judges  who  honor  us  with  their  presence, 
whether  his  whole  speech  was  not  music  and  poetry.  He  represents  me  as  un- 
dertaking to  build  the  Pacific  railroad  by  means  of  song!  Once  there  was  a  time 
when  an  ancient  nation  was  about  to  go  to  war.  They  selected  an  old  lame 
schoolmaster  for  their  general,  who  led  his  army  into  battle  by  songs,  which  have 
become  immortal.  His  name  was  Tyrteeus.  Should  this  nation  ever  propose  to 
select  a  general  to  command  its  armies,  for  similar  qualifications,  I  will  cheerfully 
waive  all  my  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans. 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  calling  on  the  several  southern  States  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  unite  in  petitioning  the  legislatures  to  establish  a  system  of 
quarantine. 

The  Pacific  railroad  resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and  adopted,  separately, 
with  a  technical  amendment  to  the  seventh. 


SHIPS  AND  SHIPPING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  depression  in  the  shipping  interest  for  several  months 
past  still  exists,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  present  prospect  of 
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improvement.  To  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  partial  &iliire 
of  the  cereal  crops  last  summer,  as  we  have  heretofore  had 
occasion  to  remark,  is  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  carrying  trade  mainly  referrable ;  but  a  glance  at  the  fbl- 
lowing  figures  must  convince  those  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  that  the  great  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  few  years,  has,  to  some  extent,  contri- 
buted to  the  present  stagnation.  Rapid  as  has  been  ibe  pro- 
gress of  population  in  this  country  for  the  past  forty  years,  the 
increase  m  the  amount  and  value  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade  has  vastly  outstripped  it.  While  population 
has  about  doubled  itself  in  thirty-four  years,  our  tonnage  has 
quadrupled  in  that  time.     In  the  year  1820,  the  total  tonnage  re- 

fistered  and  enrolled  was  1,289,163  tons,  and  in  1854,  it  was 
,802,902  tons.  The  general  pacification  of  Europe  in  1815, 
found  us  with  a  tonnage  of  1,368,127,  of  which  854,294  tons 
were  registered,  the  remainder  being  enrolled  and  licensed, 
representing,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  proportions  of  the 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  From  1815 
till  1822,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  declined  in  amount,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1853  that  it  again  equalled  that  it  had 
been  in  1815.  The  cause  of  this  decline  it  is  not  now  our 
purpose  to  explore.  It  was,  doubtless,  caused  mainly  by  the 
ability  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  do  for  themselves  that 
which,  as  a  neutral  power,  we  had  been  doing  for  them  on  the 
ocean  during  the  progress  of  the  continental  war.  From  1824 
till  1828,  the  amount  of  tonnage  gradually  increased,  until,  in 
that  year,  it  reached  1,741,391  tons.  The  next  year  it  de- 
creased nearly  half  a  million  tons,  and  did  not  attain  the 
point  it  had  been  at  in  1828  until  the  year  1834,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  steadily  increasing.  From  1834  to  1844  the 
increase  of  tonnage  was  about  sixty  per  cent.,  and  firom  1844 
to  1854  it  has  more  than  doubled.  The  following  tabular 
statement  will  show  the  progress  in  this  department  of  our 
national  industry : 

Registered  Enrolled  Employed  ib 

Teare.                               tonnage.  tonnagre.  coast'g- timde. 

1815 854^4  513,833                      435,066 

1820 919,047  661,118                      539,080 

1825 700,787  722,323                      589,5n3 

1830 576,675  615,311                       516,978 

1835 885,520  939,118                      792,301 

1840 899,764  1,280,999  1,166,694 

1845 1,095,172  1 ,321,829  1,190,898 

1850 » 1,585,711  1,949,743  1,755,790 

1854 2,333,819  2,409,083  2,273,900 

A  remarkable  feature  exhibited  by  this  statement,  is  the 
uniformity  of  the  proportions  of  increase  between  that  part  of 
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ou^tonnage  engi^ed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  of  that  portion 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade.  Both  of  these  classes  of  ves- 
sels have  increased  astonishingly  in  the  last  five  years.  We 
have  not  the  statistics  to  show  the  fact,  but  we  believe  the 
tonnage  of  our  commercial  marine  now  exceeds  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  tonnage  employed  in  steam  navigation  has  in- 
creased in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  vessels.  In  1824,  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  was 
23,879,  in  1834  it  was  122,865,  in  1844  it  was  272,197,  and 
1864  it  reached  676,607  tons.  This  rapid  extension  of  the 
steam  tonnage  will  doubtless  continue  to  move  with  even  ac- 
celerated force — ^the  tendency  is  evidently  in  that  direction, 
and  steam  will  take  the  place  of  sailing  vessels  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  warrant  the  substitution. 

The  investment  in  vessels  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
amount,  perhaps,  will  astonish  some  of  our  readers  if  we  esti- 
mate the  first  cost  of  these  vessels — steam  and  sailing — at 
fifty  dollars  per  ton,  (a  very  low  estimate,)  it  will  amount  ta 
$240,645,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which,  at  the  legal  rate, 
is  fourteen  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  But  the  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  vessels  must  not  only  include  the  interest 
on  their  cost,  but  also  repairs  and  renewals.  If  we  place  these 
as  equal  to  a  total  destruction  in  twelve  years,  we  shall  have 
$20,203,750,  which,  added  to  the  annual  interests,  makes 
$34,903,750  as  the  total  annual  earnings  of  our  commercial 
marine.  This  amount,  then,  represents  the  value  of  the  labor 
either  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the  home^  department 
of  industry  pertaining  to  navigation. 

At  present,  ship  building  is  at  a  stand,  and  we  do  not  look 
for  any  permanent  improvement  so  long  as  the  carrying  trade 
continues  thus  oppressed ;  but  the  new  fields  of  commerce 
constantly  opening  for  our  enterprising  ship  owners  will  pre-^ 
elude  the  possibility  of  a  very  protracted  stagnation  in  this  de- 

Eartment — and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe  will  be 
kely  to  impart  an  impetus  to  it  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  fall  and  spring  of  1853-*54. — N.  Y.  Shipping  List. 

BRITISH  COHMERCIAL  AND  OTHER  STATISTICS,  1864. 
It  appears  that  in  1854,  the  net  revenue  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer, amounted  to  j£56,736,133 ;  and  the  expenditures  to 
£59,946,192 ;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £3,209,059.  The  items  * 
of  revenue  were  as  follows,  namely :  Customs,  £20,777,741 ; 
Excise,  £16,129,843;  Stamps,  £7,078,005;  Taxes,  £3,040,548; 
Property  Tax,  £7,456,025 ;  Post  Office,  £1,288,234;  Crown 
Lands,  £271,572;  Old  Stores,  Imports  and  unclaimed  Divi- 
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dends,  £596,019,  &c.  The  items  of  Expenditure  were  .as 
follows  :  Interest  and  management  of  the  Funded  Debt, 
£27,236,499 ;  and  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  and  Exchequer  Bills, 
£490,462 ;  the  Civil  List,  £400,383 ;  Annuities  and  Pensions, 
(except  Diplomatic)  £347,799  ;  Salaries  and  Allowances, 
£223,504 ;  Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions,  £148,410 ; 
Courts  of  Justice,  £702,583  ;  Miscellaneous  Charges  on  the 
ConsoUdated  Fund,  £191,885 ;  the  Army,  £8,010,882 ;  the 
Navy,  £12,182,769 ;  the  Ordnance,  £4,386,391 ;  and  Civil 
Services  chargeable  on  Grants  of  Parliament,  and  Faytnents 
of  Unclaimed  Dividends,  £5,624,645.  The  total  amount  of 
Taxes  repealed  or  reduced  was,  £1,284,107 ;  and  the  amount 
imposed  £9,954,643.  The  balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  the 
end  of  1854,  amounted  to  £6,015,613 ;  and  the  capital  of  the 
National  Debt  to  £775,941,272,  against  £787,448,075  in 
3840,  £785,053,022  in  1845,  and  £787,029,162  in  1850.  The 
rjeneral  Imports  and  Exports  have  already  been  taken  account 
of.  As  regards  wheat,  it  appears  that  3,431,227  quarters 
were  imported  in  1854,  against  4,814,430  quarters  in  1853. 
In  1840,  only  1,993,383  quarters  were  imported;  in  1843, 
only  940,120;  in  1845,  871,710;  in  1846,  the  repeal  year. 
1,432,591  quarters  ;  in  1847,  2,656,455  quarters ;  in  1849, 
3,845,378  quarters;  and  in  1853,  4,915,430  quarters. 

Of  the  wheat  imported  in  1854,  506,839  quarters  came  from 
Russia,  672,842  quarters  from  Prussia,  248,451  quarters  from 
Denmark,  315,386  quarters  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  143,078 
quarters  from  France,  119,504  quarters  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  163,294  quarters  from  the  Turkish  dominicHis, 
302,905  quarters  from  Egypt,  and  417,607  quarters  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  total  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  imported  in  1854,  amounted  to  6,850,500  quarters, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  meal  and  flour  to  3,705,160  cwt. 

The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  in  1854,  amounted  to  £97,092,308,  against 
£98,933,781  in  1853.  In  1840  the  value  was  £51,308,740 
only  ;  1845,  £60,111,082;  and  in  1850  £71,367,885.  Between 
1852  and  1853,  there  was  a  leap  from  £78,076,854  to 
£98,933,781.  The  foreign  countries  which  are  our  largest 
customers  appear  to  be  the  Hanse  Towns,  £7,093,314 ;  Hol- 
land, £4,452,955;  Russia,  £1,228,404;  Belgium,  £1,371,817; 
France,  £2,636,330;  Portugal,  £1,210,411 ;  Spain,  including 
her  colonies,  £2,979,773;  Sardinia,  £1,112,447;  Turkey, 
£2,029,305  ;  the  United  States  and  California,  £23,658,427; 
Brazil,  £3,186,407;  Chili,  £1,264,942;  Peru,  £1,246,730; 
and  China,  £1,749,597.    Of  the  English  colonies,  Australia 
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figures  for  ^£14,613,700;  the  East  Indies,  for  £8,185,695; 
the  West  Indies,  for  £1,801,146;  the  Cape  for  £1,212,630; 
and  the  North  American  States,  for  £4,898,544.  The  articles 
exported  in  1854  have  already  appeared.  The  total  tonnage 
of  British  and  foreign  vessels  which  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1854, 
amounted  to  18,669,087,  of  which  7,924,238  were  foreign. 
The  foreign  tonnage  has  gradually  increased  from  4,017,066 
(in  1848)  to  its  present  amount.  It  appears  that,  from  1840 
to  1843,  11,332  sailing  vessels  and  12,638  steamers  were  built 
and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  was  162,416  in  1854, 
against  172,526  in  1853,  and  152,611  in  1849.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  1844  was  £3  12*  5d  per  quarter,  against 
£2  13/r  3d  in  1853,  and  £2  0*  9d  only  in  1852.  Between  1840 
and  1854,  the  average  price  had  never  exceeded  £3  9^  9d,  (in 
1847,)  and  generally  ranged  much  lower ;  in  1851  the  average 
price  was  only  £1  ]8«  65,  the  lowest  throughout  the  period.  ^ 
In  January,  1854,  the  average  price  was  £4  0*  Id ;  in , Sep- 
tember it  fell  to  £2  I65  7d,  and  in  November  it  rose  to  £3  lis 
3d.  The  quantities  of  grain  sold  in  the  principal  market 
towns  of  England  and  Wales  in  1854,  were  as  follows,  viz : 
wheat,  3,913,257  quarters.  The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  little  or  no  influence  on  the  sales  of 
wheat,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  sold  in  1840  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  sold  last  year,  while  in  1848,  two  years  after  the 
reneal  of  the  corn  laws,  5,399,834  quarters  were  sold,  against 
5,958,963  quarters  in  1846,  the  year  of  the  repeal. 

The  total  amount  of  money  coined  at  the  mint  in  1854,  was 
£4,354,201,  against  £12,664,125  in  1853 ;  the  total  capital  of 
savings  banks  was  £33,742,620,  while  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments from  and  to  depositors  were  respectively  £7,389,611 
and  £7,835,917.  The  gross  total  aggregate  amount  of  pro- 
missory notes  payable  on  demand  in  circulation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1854,  varied  from  £36,882,806  to  £39,819,310. 
The  estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1854, 
was  18,617,000 ;  the  number  of  births,  634,506 ;  of  deaths, 
438,239  ;  and  of  marriages,  159,300.  The  total  number  of 
paupers  receiving  parish  relief  on  the  1st  January,  1855,  was, 
m  England,  839,164  (against  934,419  in  1849;)  in  Scotland, 
78,928 ;  and  in  Ireland,  86,819  (against  620,747  in  1849.)  In  * 
Ireland  the  paupers  have  been  gradually  decreasing  since  1849, 
and  in  a  very  large  ratio  annually.  Lastly,  323,112  persons 
emigrated  in  1854,  viz :  43,621  to  Canada,  &c. ;  192,993  to 
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the  United  States ;  83,162  to  Australia ;  and  3,336  to  other 
places.  Since  1840  as  many  as  3,133,414  persons  have  emi- 
grated from  this  country  to  the  countries  above  mentioned. 


UNITED  STATES  COMHEBCE,  REVENUE,  AND  POPULATION  IN  6§TSABg. 

Summary  of  imports,  exports,  and  evtstoms  rtvetiue  of  the  United  States  for  emek  eU^ 
eennial  period  from  1789  to  1849,  and  for  the  Jive  years  ending  June  90,  18St; 
shoioing,  also,  the  average  per  centage  qf  duties  levied;  the  population  at  the  end  if 
each  period,  and  the  proportion  of  imports  per  head. 
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*  Elxcess  exports. 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  imports  have  ex*- 
ceeded  the  exports  in  the  last  sixty-five  years  over  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  the  proportion  of  imports  of  for- 
eign goods  to  each  inhabitant  is  greater  now  tnan  at  any 
period  since  1810,  when  our  great  carrying  trade,  induced  by 
the  European  wars,  was  nearly  at  an  end. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 
The  tonnage  entered  Great  Britain  was  as  follows : 

British.        U.  States.    Russia.    All  other.        TotO. 

1853 4,513,207        901,576    143,890    2,238,878    7,797»550 

1854 4,789,986    1,179,044      15,962    1,914,750    7,899,743 

Increase 276,779        277,469  102,192 

Decrease 127,928        324,128 

The  aggregate  result  is  that  British  commerce  is  rapidly 
concentrating  in  British  and  American  bottoms.  There  was 
a  decline  in  the  tonnage  of  all  the  European  States  except 
Hoi  and,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  war  has  not  afifected  toe 
tonnage  of  Russia  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  other  States^ 
but  the  diminution  in  all  those  countries  has  been  more  thao 
made  up  by  the  increase  in  British  and  American  vessels.  A 
larger  demand  for  American  tonnage  was  looked  for  as  a  re- 
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^ult  of  the  war,  but  English  commerce  has  not  been  affected, 
while  that  of  France  entered  England  has  declined  one-third. 
American  shipping  is  very  much  depressed  at  this  moment, 
but  the  restoration  of  peace,  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  bread- 
stuffs,  could  not  but  impart  great  activity  to  all  commerce. — 
Ecanomisi. 

CUBA  SUGAR  CROP  AND  TRADE. 

From  the  annual  review  of  J.  C.  Butnham  &  Co.,  made 
froin  Havana,  January  26,  1855,  it  seems  that  the  crop  of 
sugar  in  'the  island  last  year  was  the  largest  yet  produced. 
The  table  at  foot  gives  an  increase  of  171,000  boxes  in  the 
export  over  those  of  1853,  from  Havapa  and  M atanzas,  but  as 
the  shipments  from  most  of  the  other  ports,  both  on  the  north 
and  south  side,  were  smaller  than  in  the  foregoing  year,  the 
increase  in  the  total  quantity  exported  from  the  island  only 
amounts  to  98,500  boxes.  The  whole  crop  throughout  the 
island,  as  shown  by  the  exports,  makes  tne  equivalent  of 
1,790,700  boxes,  against  1,692,200  boxes  in  the  preceding 
year ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  crop  of  1853  approached 
nearer  in  the  quantity  to  that  of  1854  than  appears  by  these 
figures,  because  greater  facilities  were  afforded  last  year  of 
obtaining  accurate  returns  of  shipments  than  existed  pre- 
viously. The  United  States  have  continued  to  be  the  largest 
consumers,  and  they  drew  from  the  various  ports  in  the  island 
the  equivalent  in  clayed  and  Muscovado  of  628,000  boxes, 
against  727,500  boxes  in  1853 — ^the  greater  part  being  in 
hogsheads  of  sugar.  Messrs.  Burnham  &  Co.  say  that  but 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  regard  to  an  increased 
supply  of  labor  for  the  island,  although  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion continues  to  be  bestowed  on  the  subject.  The  experi- 
ments made  with  the  Chinese  laborers  have  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  respecting  their  capacity  for 
field  work,  although  in  many  lighter  kinds  of  labor  they  have 
been  found  serviceable.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  apply 
the  labor  of  Spanish  peasantry  to  the  wants  of  the  plantations, 
but  the  experiments  have  as  yet  been  too  imperfect  to  judge 
of  the  probable  result.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  more  wealthy 
planters  strive  to  augment  their  resources  by  improved  pro- 
cess of  machinery ;  and  the  diminishing  proauction  of  coffee 
affords  some  addition  of  hands  for  other  branches. 

The  total  exports  of  the  article  from  the  island  last  year 
amounted  to  about  the  same  as  it  did  in  1853,  say  280,000 
hogsheads.     The  United  States  received  214,000  hogsheads 
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against  230,000  hogsheads ;  Great  Britain  39,000  hogsheads. 
against  23,000  hogsheads;  and  British  provinces 27,000  hogs- 
heads, against  28,000  hogsheads. 


IasI  of  vessels  wrecked  on  the  Florida  Reef^  and  arrivals  in  distress  at  ike  part  of  Key 
Weiii,  salvage^  expenses,  losses,  tfe.  in  1854.     Prepared  by  J.  C.  CUpp, 


Name. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Val.  of 
veBMl. 


Val.  of  Tot.  ex 
cargo,     penses. 


Total 
loMes. 


8ale».    Sftlr««e. 


Etix'beth  Bruce 
lUrrieiA  Mar- 

Doa  Adelaides'. 

Meteor 

Joi.  H.  Planner 
RepabUc... 
Ifostang... 
Warren  Brown 
Geo.  Mangham 
Martha  Poat 

Mopang 

bcdsior.... 

Victoria 

Angeiln« 

Ophir 

California 

Mohawk 

Francena.. . . 

Pauline 

Otanee 

Saxony 

Amesbary. . . 

Peedee 

Linden 

Galcutto 

Snow  Drop.. 
Mayflower... 

Byron 

O.  K 

Sterling 

Sea  Lion.... 
0«rmanlca... 
Cleopatra. . . 
Wacissa  — 

Beiota 

Edwin  Fly... 

Indiana 

Bemarapore. 

Atbalia 

L.  W.  Rlaxwell 
J.B.Bleeker.. 
Detroit.... 
Jenny  LInd. 
Lady  Arabella. 

Isabella 

Wolcolt 

Icon{um 

Jane 

Grand  Turk. 
H.  M.  Hayes 
W.  A.  Spofford. 
Hadson.... 

Avon 

John  T.  Fardy. 

Wacissa 

Lacy  H.  Chase 

Jasper 

Daniel  Malony 
Tempter.... 
R.  M.  Charlton 
Belle  Wood.. 
Bowditch . . . 

Agassis 

J.  A.  Bayard 


58«  Urcrpool. . . 

ISS  Charleston.. 
175,  Hamburg.... 
286;Cienftieg08.. 
194  Baltimore  . . 
SOO'London  .... 
815!New  Orleans 
142  Kingston,  Ja 
275  Philadelphia 


Mobile  . 


19ft 
197 
441 

750 
110 
118 


MobUe, 
Matanaas. 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Wiloiington 
Kingston,  Ja 


140 
122 
199 
584 


299|N'ew  Orleana 

•  *  >  .VtUkapas  . . 
\  AtUkapas  . . 
Attakapas 
i  New  Orleans 

898  Boston 

Ids  Attakapas  . 

246IIarana.... 

4f»0i New  York.. 

4tKt|Brl8tol 

uOOl Havana  ... 

160' Cardenas... 

291 1  Now  Orleans 

175|Jack8onville. 

144!Matanxa8. . 

562{Matan£aa. . 
llOOjLiTerpool. . 

194  Attakapas  . 

164| New  York... 

leoTeche,  La 
1297'New  Orleans 

BOO  New  York 

499  .New  Orleans 

2%  New  York. 

160  Santa  Crux 

ISuIjaguna... 

197iNeuvita8.. 

1001  New  Orleans 

.S99  Mobile 

1200'Charleston. 
72;MobU6 

549,. New  York.. 

lOS;  Attakapas  . 

1641{avana 

1400, New  Orleans 

172  New  York. 

160, Boston  ... 

2001  New  Orleans 

128' Attakapas  .. 

IW' New  York... 

189  New  York... 
274'8t.  Mnrk«... 
247,  Philadelphia 
2 18*  Attakapas  .. 
180  Havannah. . . 

1600,  Mystic 

701  Baltimore  .. 
75  Baltimore  .. 

190  Providence. . 


New  Orleans 
Havana  . 
9t.  Johns 
New  Orieans 

MobUe 

Philadelpbta 
New  York... 
New  Orleans 
Providence  . 
New  York... 
PhlladelphU 
Amsterdam. 
New  Orleans 
New  York. . . 
New  York.. 
New  York.. 
New  York. . 
Baltimore.. 
Liverpool.. 
Matansas. . 
New  York.. 
New  York. . 
Mobile  .... 
New  Orleans 
Trieste  .... 
Portsmouth. 
Baltimore  . 
Tortugas  . . 
.Montreal . . 

Cowes 

New  Orlc^ps 
Richmond. . . 
8L  Harks. 
New  York. 
Liverpool. 
.New  Orleans 
Havre 

Apalachicola 
Liverpool . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Key  West. 
Marseilles. 
Key  West. 
New  York. 
New  Orleans 
New  York.. 
Providence. 
Liverpool. . 
Bayport — 
Jacksonville. 
Marseilles. 
Baltimore 
St.  Rlarks. 

Mobile 

K^yWest. 
New  Orleans 
Richmond. . . 

Havana 

Mobile 

Key  West... 
Key  West... 
Norfolk,  Va. 


ISOOO 

15000 

5000 

20000 

6000 

10000 

90000 

4500 

14500 

7000 

4000 

20000 

20000 

2500 

8500 

5000 

8000 

8000 

7000 

20000 

16000 

4000 

6000 

20000 

20000 

80000 

4000 

11000 

8000 

4000 

20000 

90000 

8000 

6000 

4000 

50<l0 

26000 

80000 

lOlKK) 

6000 

COOO 

6000 

5000 

15000 

100000 

8000 

19500 

8000 

80<K> 

70000 

6000 

3500 

600(» 

6ft(H> 

6(.)(Hi 

6000 

15000 

18000 

1800(1 

4000 

100000 

4000 

4000 

9009 


11000  796  92 


12000 
42855 
6000 
60000 


92  80 

6897  08 

125 

994  44 


290001  1088  84  SeT  20 

127C  12   <»  58 

09  338S9  SS 

071  57.  fSS  27 

•  70»  Cw 


96502 

2S000 14000 

950t<0 

10000 


40000 

soooo 

80000 

48000 

6800 

49000 

80000 

1500 

120l»0 

89000 

9150 

9000 

16200 

47259 

6000 

17.»64 

ISOtHl 

400fKi 

42000 

66000 

6000 

IfcOOO 

2000 

8188 

40000 


1487  87 

602  88 
«50  00 
1125  70 
9800  00 
4591  00 


8000 
600 

1800 
11775 

9800 
10680 


25  00^^ 

10  00^ 

106M  18 

86S90 

1169  991 


198  92 
1185  72 


1286  47 


\S0  00 
1115  71 

960  00 
2898  80 
1400  00 

'669  68 


1200 

4246 

19S6 

19600 


84  75, 

116  OH 

926  00' 

97  96. 

990001  1969  95| 

6978 


93000 
8000 


200 
8000 
8000 


1C68  71 


9268  19 


1900 

500 

12000 

12500 


100  06 

Mli  49 

'm  03 
75  OV 

'960*00 

4«&7  *iO 

9Q0  Oil 

150  Oik 

1087  fiij 

LViO  W 

100  00 


459  i 


I  941  97 

I  6990  95 


21000 

6000 

15000 

100000 

85000 

5O0O0 

700lK> 

6000 

2000 

18(»00 

10000 

10000 

600 

5000 


6860 

8000 

176000 

1000 


6(H)0 
I'JOfM) 
60<HK» 
60<)0(i 
8000 
2000 
18500 
14000 


4152  68 
658  00 

2116  01 
445  61 
894  00 
447  87 

1500  00 
660  00 

1645  00 

4014  00 

1880  09 
888  40 

12t7  70 
106  00 
967  09 
771  00 
992  65 

6000  00 
197  00 
186  99 


9000 
1600 
2200 
600 
600 
600 
6000 
2000 
2000 
5000 
2000 
5000 
lOCOO 
250 
6<KK) 
100(1 
1000 
10000 
250 
150 


1000  (-1 


18689  00 120r«)  Oi> 
..1  IfiOOOO 


979  981. 


468  SS 


1978  81 
1002  00 
8060  00 

150  0(» 
23S0  00 
2100  00 

409  11 


400 


100  00 
1500  00 
1205  00 


SOOO 
1500 
8050 

150 
5000 
2200 
2000 
660O 

100 
1500 
1500 


ffiew 


8309  i« 


1500  00 
6500  W 


22,618 


974000 


196845469086  88482167  38086  28i6S821  67 
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TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  BAITIIOKE  AND  TIB  UNION. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  well  known  and  influential  houm  of  Charles  D.  De  Ford 
9l  Co.,  tobacco  dealers  of  Baltimore,  for  the  following  valuable  statisUcB : 

The  past  year  (1854)  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  tobacco,  resulting  from  cases  pointed  out  previously 
by  us.  The  facts  developed  during  the  year  have  corroborated 
fully  our  opinions  then  expressed. 

Statement  of  manufactured  tobacco — Bakimore. 


Year. 

Stock  in  fac- 
tor's hands. 

Receipts. 

Stock 
for  the  year. 

Sales. 

Jannarv  1. 1850 

Packages, 
9,000 
12,000 
13,000 
22,000 
35,000 
27,000 

Packages. 
50,000 
51,000 
70,000 
94,000 
65,000 

Packages. 

59,000 

63,000 

83,000 

116,000 

100,000 

Packages. 
47  000 

1851 

5o!ooo 

1852. 

61,000 

1653....^.... 
1855 

81,000 
83^000 

1856 

1 

Arerage  for  five  yearB .... 

21,800 

66,000 

84,000 

64,000 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extreme  prices  of  manu' 

factured  tobacco  during  the  past  two  years : 

1853.  1854. 
. . . .30a60c.  30a60c 
. . .  .40ai2   41 


Fancy  twist 

Fancy  lumps  . . . 
Extra  lumps. .... 

Fine  lumps 20a24c. 

Good  lumps 16al9c. 

Common  lumps 7al2c. 


18a23c. 

14al7c. 

7al2c. 


1853. 

Fine  5's  and  8's 17a22c. 

Good  5's  and  8*8. 14al6c. 

Com'n  5's  and  8's 8al3c. 

Com'nl6's,18,and20's.  7al0c. 

Ladies^  twist 18a24c. 

Spun  6's-and  7's 19a21c. 


1854. 
16a20e. 
I2al5c. 

7al0c. 

6al0e. 
17fi24c. 
]6a20c. 


The  receipts  were  29,000  packages  few  than  the  previous 
year,  and  1,000  packages  below  the  averarge  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  sales  were  2,000  packages  more  than  the  previous 
year,  and  19,000  more  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding. The  sales  for  the  past  year  exceed  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  although  manuuicturing  was  curtailed  fully  one- 
balf  the  extent  of  the  previous  year. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  manufactured  last  year  possessed  the 
same  objectionable  qualities  as  that  of  the  preceaing  year,  and 
was  equally  deficient  in  those  properties  requisite  to  sustain 
the  article  in  a  merchantable  condition  after  passing  through 
the  summer  sweat.  Nearly  all  the  tobacco  in  the  markets  has 
fadedi  and  this  will  become  more  apparent  when  a  comparison 
is  made  with  stock  manufactured  out  of  the  new  crop.  This 
will  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  sales  of  the  stock  now 
in  the  markets,  and  counteract  any  advance  that  mi^ht  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  the  largely  diminished  quantity,  ad- 
ditionsd  curtailment  in  manufacturing,  and  an  advance  in  the 
prices  of  the  raw  material. 
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The  ruinous  losses  sustained  by  manufacturers  during  the 
past  two  years  sbiuld  awaken  them  to  the  importance  of  a 
radical  change  of  the  policy  thejr  have  generally  pursued.  A 
due  regard  must  be  had  to  statistical  facts,  to  the  supply  and 
demand,  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  raw  material  with 
respect  to  its  preservative  qualities  after  being  manufactured- 
With  crops  like  those  worked  the  past  two  years,  a  great  cur- 
tailment should  be  adopted,  as  well  as  the  total  suspension  of 
work  from  Christmas  to  April  or  later,  which  w^e  have  so  fre- 
quently and  urgently  recommended  as  a  fixed  policy. 

The  poor  quality  and  uncertain  condition  of  the  raanufac* 
tured  tobacco  now  on  hand  is  conclusive  that  the  curtailment 
in  working  was  not  sufficient  last  year  to  leave  the  markets  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  work  during  this 
year  with  great  prudence,  and  vnlh  a  larger  ctt%tailment  than  last 
year,  to  prevent  serious  losses  on  sales  of  the  present  stock,  and 
to  secure  a  moderate  profit  on  the  result  of  the  current  year. 

Table  qf  Uttf  tobacco  intpeeUons  in  Baltimore  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Ye&n. 

Maryland. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky  and 
other  places. 

Total. 

1845 

39,538 
41,416 
34,580 
23,491 
30.689 
27,085 
25,013 
29,569 
29,248 
26,048 

26,696 
29,626 
15,219 
9,702 
13,664 
13,965 
16,798 
17,720 
17,747 
10,362 

1,755 

754 

772 

703 

1,248 

783 

931 

1,043 

1,472 

2,560 

67,989 
71,896 
50,571 
33,906 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

45,601 
41,833 
42,7« 
48,332 
48,667 
38,970 

1850 

1851 

1853 

1854 

At 'ge  put  10  jean. 

30,667 

17,149 

1,202 

49,050 

Exports  of  leqf  tobacco  from  the  port  t^f  BaUimore  for  the  last  ten  fears 


Tears. 


Bremen, 


Rotterdam 


Amster- 
dam. 


France. 


All  other 
places. 


Tola!. 


1845.. 
1846.. 
^1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 


26,832 
24,404 
22,967 
12,787 
18,821 
15,864 
12,654 
22,860 
18,702 
18,061 


18,171 
9,498 
7,819 
7,910 

13,783 
7,814 
9,694 

11,473 

10,395 
7,407 


10,944 
6,18] 

11,388 
3,403 
8,725 
5,973 
4,154 
5,067 
9,980 
5,583 


7,183 
6,371 
9,413 
4,959 
9,562 
8,177 
2,327 
7,679 
5,380 
10,180 


2,880 
3,037 
1,895 
131 
1,033 
6,540 
5,295 
5,278 
4,685 
4,006 


66,010 
49,491 
53,4» 
58,890 
51,994 
44,368 
34,124 
52,357 
49,142 
45,237 


At '^  past  10  yean 


19,395 


10,396 


7,139 


7,123 


3,479 


50,503 
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The  actual  stock  on  hand,  with  the  quantity  estimated  for 
the  crop  of  1854,  would  seem  to  justify  an  advance  beyond 
the  current  high  prices  of  the  past  year. 

Statement  of  leaf  tobacco. 


Stock  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Europe,  1854 

StcKsk  of  leaf  tobacco  in  United  States,  1854. 


Total  stock  on  hand 

JQitimated  for  1855 : 

Maryland  and  Ohio 

Virginia , 

Kentucky  and  all  others  . 


Hhds, 


30,000 
50,000 
57,000 


Hhda. 
44,000 
S5,000 


69,000 


137,000 


206,000 


Consumption  in  Europe,  1855 

Consumption  of  the  United  States : 

Mainland  and  Ohio 

Virginia 

Kentucky 


Stock  in  Europe  and  United  States  in  1856. . 


Hhda, 


1,200 
38,000 
17,000 


Hhds. 
125,000 


56,200 


181,200 


24,800 


There  remains  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  continent  about  69,000  hhds*  of  American  leaf  tobacco, 
showing  about  the  same  stock  in  Etirope  as  at  the  same  date 
last  year,  but  30,631  hhds.  less  in  the  United  States. 

SuuemerU  exhibiting  the  number  of  hhds.  of  tobacco  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years^  loith  the  average  price 
per  hhd.9  and  gross  value. 


Tears. 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Hhds. 


147,168 
147,998 
135,762 
130,665 
101,521 
145,629 
95,945 
137,097 
159,853 
126,107 


Average  price 
periihd. 


|50  75 
57  28 
53  34 
57  78 
57  17 
68  28 
96  08 
73  17 
70  81 
79  42 


Value. 


#7,469,810 

8,469,819 

7,242,086 

7,551,122 

5,814,207 

9,951,023 

9,219,251 

10,031,283 

11,319,319 

10,016,046 


The  war  in  Europe,  with  its  numerous  entangling  alliances, 
and  with  the  highly  revolutionary  tendency  of  those  countries 
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not  directly  belligerents,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  A  w^ar 
involving  the  German  States  or  Hungary  would,  no  doubt* 
greatly  check  the  productionof  leaf  tobacco  in  those  countries, 
create  a  large  demand  for  American  tobacco,  and  result  in 
advancing  the  prices  very  much  beyond  those  current  of  last 
year. 

THB  WEST-ITS  WAHTS. 
Thus  discourses  the  St.  Louis  Republican : 

The  great  west  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem  tiioes. 
In  true  Young  America  style,  it  has  had  no  childhood ;  it  has 
sprung  at  once  from  infancy  to  manhood,  from  feebleness  to 
giant  strength,  from  wild  barbarity  to  civilized  power;  it  has 
realized  the  oil-repeated  story  of  Minerva's  birth.  Nature  has 
crowned  it  with  emblems  of  royalty,  and  given  to  it  a  royal 
inheritance  of  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies,  great  and  wealth- 
bearing  rivers,  and  mines  of  inexhaustible  richness.  The  west 
will  yet  be  the  productive  centre  of  our  country,  the  granary 
of  the  world.  Yet,  like  all  ''infant  phenomena,"  it  has  its  de- 
fects, its  wants,  which  should  be  supplied,  for,  like  a  preco- 
cious and  overgrown  boy,  it  looks,  in  some  aspects,  ungainly 
and  awkward.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  wise  enough  to  teach 
such  a  fast  young  scholar,  but  we  can  make  a  few  suggestions 
which  may  not  appear  ill-timed. 

The  west  needs  union.  It  is  made  up  of  several  rich  States, 
whose  interest  seems  to  the  superficial  politician  to  be  diverse 
and  conflicting.  Yet  their  interests  are  one ;  the  growth  of 
each  increases  the  power  of  the  others.  In  the  national  cocm- 
cils,  then,  western  representatives  should  act  together,  not  in 
a  spirit  of  narrow  sectionalism,  but  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
young  land  they  represent.  Upon  the  important  question  of 
river  and  harbor  improvement  they  should  be  united,  fibrmly 
and  actively.  Whig  and  Democrat,  Nebraska  and  anti-Ne- 
braska, Republican  and  Conservative.  So,  too,  in  western 
State  legislatures  the  useless  agitation  of  empty  questions 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  our  prosperity  should  be  avoided, 
and  those  wholesome  measures  of  political  economy,  finaooe, 
and  commerce,  that  concern  our  highest  welfare,  should  be 
discussed  and  acted  upon  in  a  spirit  of  far-seeing  liberality, 
without  reference  to  local  interests  and  narrow  Unes.  The 
railroads  which  are  fast  binding  the  west  together  with  chains 
of  iron  should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened.  Wherever 
they  run  they  will  create  productive  wealth,  diffuse  int^- 
gence,  and  foster  a  spirit  of  neighborly  liberality.     The  same 
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is  true  of  other  means  of  intercommunication.  The  more 
closely  the  States  of  the  west  are  united  the  more  flourishing 
and  powerful  will  each  become.  We  do  not  intend  by  these 
remarks  to  approve  that  spirit  which  looks  at  only  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  without  considering  that  it  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  whole  Union,  but  with  a  due  regard  to  the  whole  United 
States,  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  west,  we  contend,  may  be 
fostered  with  greater  care  than  is  at  present  exercised. 

Again,  the  west  needs  education.  In  its  several  States  there 
are  good  school  systems  devised  and  put  in  operation,  but  are 
they  as  successful  as  they  might  be?  Is  the  strictest  care  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  teachers?  Is  there  a  library  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  books  placed  in  every  school  house,  so 
that  each  young  mind  may  satisfy  its  natural  cravings  with 
wholesome  and  strengthening  nourishment  ?  ''  Readin',  Viting, 
and  Vithmetic"  are  not,  as  formerly,  ammunition  and  arms 
enough  for  the  battle  of  life  that  is  roaring  around  us.  History 
is  needed,  and  biography,  political  economy,  constitutional  law, 
and  every  other  possible  study  that  can  enlighten  or  discipline 
the  mind.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  tastes  should  be  educated  as 
well  as  the  intellect.  We  need  a  western  literature  and  west- 
em  art. 
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But  how  shall  I  draw  a  picture  of  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  age?     Whither  can  we  fly  to  escape  from  its  presence? 

The  "  snowy  cones  "  and  green  woods  of  Oregon,  the  jun- 
gles of  India,  the  canals  of  China,  the  sands  of  Coromandel, 
the  gulches  of  the  Sierra,  and  the  mountains  of  Africa  are 
mtnesses  of  its  adventures,  failures  and  successes.  I  know 
not  that  there  is  a  sea  on  which  our  ships  do  not  float,  nor  a 
wind  that  does  not  unfurl  our  flag,  nor  a  haven,  upon  earth, 
into  which  our  merchants  do  not  send  their  vessels,  nor  a 
nation  on  the  globe  with  which  we  do  not  transact  business. 
The  goings  forth  of  our  commerce  have  covered  the  Atlantic 
with  our  sails,  and  while  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are 
measuring  their  strength  for  mutual  aestruction,  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  little  bright  blue  Mediterranean  sea,  it  is 
ours  to  make  the  vast  Pacific  an  American  <<  lake." 

The  WestminBter  Review  rather  piquantly  admits,  that  <'  cousin 
Jonathan  does  a  vast  stroke  of^  actual  work  in  the  practical 
way ;  preparing  the  wilderness  for  the  use  of  man ;  trans- 
forming tnings  unowned  into  property,  and  European  pau- 
perism into  American  prosperity."     "A  very  respectable. 
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useful  and  valuable  relative,  indeed,"  of  his  English  uncle. 
"  Altogether  modern,  and  with  a  history  of  only  two  short 
chapters — ^Puritanism  and  Revolution  " — we  are  nevertheless 
"  a  remarkable  family  of  cousins — of  singular,  and  perhaps, 
the  most  expanding,  noble,  multiplying,  *go-a-head'  human 
creat-ures  that  ever  *  exploited'  this  terrestrial  globe.  ♦  ♦  • 
Hardly  more  settled  than  the  halt  of  the  exploring  traveller, 
whose  night's  rest  is  hurried  and  feverish  with  onward  thoughts 
for  to-morrow ;  our  keen  faculties  and  energies  are  all  set  oo 
^  progress ' — ^working  for  times  that  are  not,  but  will  be — ^for  a 
fiature  that  is  to  *  beat  all  creation.' " 

And  even  the  London  Daily  News  finds  time  amidst  its  pic- 
tures to  say,  "  To  watch  the  spirit  of  American  commerce  is 
to  witness  some  of  the  finest  romance  of  our  times."  The 
equator  and  the  poles,  the  mountain  passes  and  desert  oases, 
the  forest,  lake  and  water-faU,  the  sunny  south  and  Arctic 
.snows  are  as  familiar  to  our  traders  and  explorers  as  of  any 
other  nation.  In  traflSc  ours  are  the  pearls  of  the  south, 
"  with  bird's  of  bright  plumage,"  the  gums  and  the  sweets, 
^and  the  spices  and  teas,  even  of  "prussic  blue"  of  the  east, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  and  gems  of  the  new  world.  Oar 
Salem  rivals  the  fame  of  the  Hanse-towns,  and  of  old  Venice, 
the  bridegroom  of  the  sea,  that  has  been  dead  and  hearsed 
^nany  a  year.  But  the  spirits  of  the  Adriatic  Queen  have 
already  witnessed  the  nuptials  of  the  beautiful  Pacific  wth 
-her  bridegroom  of  the  Golden  Gate.  And  brilliant  is  the 
wedding,  and  numerous  as  the  stars  will  be  the  offspring  when 
Santa  Glaus  shaU  come  sailing  in  steam  vessels,  ana  riding 
on  iron  horses  to  pour  the  bonbons  of  both  the  east  and  west 
into  her  lap  on  Christmas  eve. 

In  sober  reality  our  merchant  princes  are  the  aristocracy  of 
Neptune ;  the  lords  of  the  sea.  Their  scepter  is  the  trident 
of  the  floods,  and  ocean's  waves  are  their  baronial  acres. 

In  our  harbors  we  see  ships  of  the  most  distant  nations 
riding  safely.  Pactolian  streams  literally  flow  into  our  lap ; 
and  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  the  lion's  share  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  Many  of  our  ships  carry  the  treasures  of 
kings,  or  suflicient  wealth  to  have  founded  an  empire,  or  have 
<;reated  a  new  dynasty.  Every  day  witnesses  something  con* 
tributive  to  our  resources  and  mercantile  power ;  when  we 
consider  the  shipping  connected  in  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Hudson,  the  Ghesapeake.  the  Mississippi  and  San 
Francisco,  and  anticipate  the  day  when  our  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, from  the  northern  lakes  and  the  eastern  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  shall  be  reticulated  by  railroads  and  filled  with  pros- 
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perous  villages  and  cities,  farms  and  manufactories,  and  bound 
into  one  web  of  affection  and  reciprocal  advantage,  and  of 
X3hristian  principle,  we  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  the  great 
statesman's  prayer:  that  we  mat  ever  be  one  people* 

W^TH  ONE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ONE  DESTINY. 

What,  but  the  urgencies  of  the  commercial  spirit  could 
have  enacted  the  neutrality  laws  now  existing  between  us  and 
the  beUigerent  powers  of  Europe?  The  treaties  now  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Kussia,  and  the  other  great 
nations,  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  our  com- 
merce. The  magnitude  of  our  commercial  interests  I  am 
not  able  to  set  before  you  in  detail.  The  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Census  Bureau  are  in  your 
hands ;  our  tonnage  aed  marine  transactions  are  equal  to  the 

greatest,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  with,  per- 
aps,  one  exception.  The  mightiness  of  our  commercial 
interests,  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  our  mercantile  opera- 
tions far  surpass  the  expectations  of  our  forefathers,  and  just 
in  the  proportion  of  their  greatness  is  there  danger  in  them 
involving  our  interests.  But  vast  as  are  our  commercial 
transactions,  the  spirit  that  is  in  them  is  still  progressive  and 
aggressive.  You  know  that  the  great  weight  of  a  body  once 
in  motion  on  an  inclined  plane  increases  its  velocit3%  and  that 
its  progress  is  accelerated  with  every  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
In  proportion  then  to  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  our 
nation,  and  the  number  and  power  of  the  various  facilities  by 
which  it  can  be  increased,  will  be  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
the  progress  which  it  makes.  The  spirit  that  broods  over  the 
workshop,  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  ledger  and  the  bank,  cry 
out  for  progress ;  there  is  a  cry  for  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  trade,  whether  there  is  for  the  widening  of  "the  area  of 
freedom"  or  not.  In  every  mail  that  brings  the  news  that 
some  improvement  has  been  made  in  ship-building,  in  agri- 
culture, in  railroads,  telegraphs  and  steamships,  or  that  some 
new  port  is  open  to  trade,  some  new  mine  discovered,  or 
some  invention  made,  by  which  elements  and  things  already 
known  can  be  turned  to  account;  in  every  breeze  that  fills  the 
sails  of  the  clipper,  and  in  the  lashing  of  the  restless  waves 
of  the  great  ocean  at  our  gate,  there  is  a  loud  voice  calling 
for  progress,  saying  to  us,  from  the  nations  beyond,  "come 
over  and  help  us" — and  we  are  going;  we  have  already 
gone.  Loo  Choo  and  Niphon  bay  have  saluted  American 
Keels,  and  the  waters  of  Jeddo  itself  have  fondly  embraced 
"  the  Lady  Pierce."     And  one  of  the  necessary  results  of 
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this  vast  increase  of   mercantile  pursuits   is  a  fowbrful 

AWAKENING  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Every  improvement  in  manufacturing,  or  discovery  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  every  new  channel  that  is  opened  up 
for  trade,  is  a  stimulus  to  human  activity*  The  whistle  of 
the  steam-car,  and  the  click  of  the  telegraph  key  have  not 
only  awakened  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  from  his  sleep  of  a^s, 
but  have  created  in  his  history  an  era  of  new  and  terrible 
thinking,  where  there  was  scarcely  a  thought  before*  The 
old  order  of  society  is  disintegrating  everywhere ;  every- 
where cracking  and  crumbling  to  pieces.  The  vast  armies  of 
Europe  are  but  police  forces  to  preserve  order  among  those  very 
refined  and  well-behaved  people  called  kings  and  emperors,  and 
their  families.  The  current  of  men's  thoughts  is  quickened ; 
the  old  tread-mill  round  of  business  is  forswen ;  the  circle  of 
knowledge  is  enlarged.  The  field  of  vision  extended,  and 
the  mind  awakened  to  the  idea,  to  the  possibility,  to  the  actual 
effort  of  achievement ;  and  ther  world  has  yet  to  see  what  the 
product  will  be  on  these  glorious  shores  of  the  Pacific,  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  warming  and  multiplying  in  an  Asiatic 
climate.  The  poetry,  the  dreaming  enthusiasm  of  the  east, 
is  here  in  living  contact  with  the  eternal  activity  and  courage 
of  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  the  Odin  religion,  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Our  blood  through  Cromwell  and 
Luther  runs  up  to  the  aspirants  for  Valhal.  The  An^lo-Saxon 
is  here  for  the  first  time  since  the  primeval  emigrations  fixim 
Asia  westward,  on  a  soil  and  under  such  stars  and  sunshine, 
and  in  the  face  of  such  hills  and  mountains  and  oceans,  as 
have  heretofore  been  identified  with  the  developments  of 
oriental  mind.  Who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  progeny  of 
the  blood  of  the  heroes  of  western  Europe,  flowing  in  the 
veins  of  freedom,  under  the  mighty  stimulus  of  republican 
institutions,  and  warmed  by  a  Syrian  sun,  and  fanned  with 
breezes  like  those  of  the  sacred  mountains  ?  The  generations 
to  grow  up  here  under  the  ministry  of  life  and  joy  from  the 
the  ocean  air  and  mountain  skies,  and  watched  over  by  such 
a  galaxy  of  stars,  and  playing  by  springs  like  those  of  Siloa 
and  Jordan,  and  wandering  m  valleys  like  those  of  Sharon 
and  Esdraelon,  and  gazing  on  mountains  like  Lebanon  and 
Carmel,  must  be  generations  of  deep  and  pious  thinking,  and 
high  and  noble  daring ;  and  if  I  could  say  it  without  inter- 
rupting my  thread  of  discourse,  I  would  say  positively,  that 
there  is  no  climate  in  Italy,  or  on  the  Mediterranean,  equal  to 
that  of  this  State. 
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SITINGS  BAHIS  AND  PAWNBROKERS. 

Mr.  Keltell,  of  New  York,  after  referring  to  the  great  suffer- 
ings of  the  poorer  classes  during  the  present  year,  recommends 
the  legislature  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the  pawnbroker  shops 
which  are  abounding  there. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  if  all  men  practiced  the  precepts  of 
"  Poor  Richard"  society  would  not  advance,  since  the  con- 
sumption of  all  the  vast  variety  of  unnecessary  commodities 
would  cease.  Mere  food,  homespun  clothing,  and  primitive 
furniture  would  be  the  sole  productions  of  industry,  and  all 
those  employments  now  devoted  to  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and 
elegancies  of  life  would  cease.  In  a  similar  manner,  those 
who  practice  Euid  experience  self-denial  in  order  to  save 
money,  although  they  confer  a  benefit  on  society  by  accumu- 
lating capital  that  is  loaned  to  productive  industry,  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  $14,457,840  on  mortgages  and  $11,886,868  on  stocks 
in  New  York,)  yet  they  do  not  directly  cause  a  demand  for 
mechanical  labor,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  lay  out  their 
money  in  furniture  and  other  articles  of  family  comfort.  When 
distress  overtakes  both,  the  former  gets  the  whole  of  his  money 
back  for  the  asking;  the  latter  must  sell  at  an  immense  sacri- 
fice, or  borrow  of  the  pawnbroker  at  ruinous  interest.  The 
law  seeks  to  secure  the  money  saved,  but  takes  no  notice  of 
capital  saved  in  the  shape  of  goods.  The  governments  in  Eu- 
rope early  saw  the  great  necessity  of  protecting  this  class,  and 
they  have  done  so  efiectively.  As  far  back  as  the  middle 
ages,  the  poor  and  middle  classes  when  in  want  of  money  were 
the  prey  of  Jews,  who  accumulated  great  wealth  through  the 
inordinate  charges  they  made  for  the  use  of  money  and  the 
forfeiture  of  pledged  articles.  The  popular  distress  ascribed 
to  this  cause  induced,  in  the  year  1450,  an  Italian  monk.  Bar- 
nab^  de  Terni,  to  appeal  to  the  wealthy  for  a  remedy.  Mas- 
sillion  assures  us  that  at  his  powerful  voice  "rivers  of  charity 
flowed!"  in  funds  that  established  the  first  institution  for  loan- 
ing to  the  poor  without  interest.  The  name  given  was  that  re- 
tained to  the  present  day  in  France,  MaiU  de  Piete.  The  good 
effects  immediately  caused  new  ones  to  be  started.  They 
were  protected  by  the  Popes,  in  succession,  from  Paul  11.  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1563,  who  ordered  that  all  bishops 
should  cause  them  to  be  founded  in  the  chief  cities  of  each 
diocess.  They  spread  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  Amsterdam  a  person,  in  1578,  obtained  the  privilege  of 
starting  one  called  a  lombard,  which  he  so  abused^  by  charging 
thirty-three  per  cent,  vj^on  loansy  that  the  government  took  charge 
of  it.     In  France  they  continued  until  the  events  of  revolution 
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swept  tbem  away,  and  left  the  people  once  more  a  prey  to 
pawnbrokers.  This  evil  became  so  great  that  the  MonU  de 
JPiele  were  restored,  and  there  are  now  in  France  forty-sixes- 
tablishments.  The  aggregate  loans  per  annum  were  in  1849 
42,220,684  francs,  in  average  sums  of  13.75  francs,  or  $2  50 
each.  Five  of  the  establishments  loan  gratuitously.  Others 
make  a  charge  for  loans  over  one  dollar  of  from  one  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  average  length  of  the  loans  is 
seven  months,  and  about  five  per  cent,  only  of  the  pledged 
articles  are  forfeited.  In  the  year  1848,  at  Paris,  there  wag 
loaned  19,731,872  francs  upon  1,213,116  articles.  The  mini- 
mum loans  in  some  of  the  concerns  is  one  franc  or  nineteen 
cents,  and  some  of  them  receive  deposits  by  which  a  person 
may  gradually  redeem  his  pledge. 

The  great  importance  and  usefulness  of  these  institutions 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  experience.  The  Baron  de 
Watterville  remarks,  that  to  remove  any  doubt  in  relation  to 
them  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  edicts  of  September, 
1643,  of  1777,  and  of  the  report  of  the  year  XII.  of  the  re- 
public. They  operate  to  restrain  usury,  and  to  succor  in  time 
of  distress  those  citizens  neither  rich  nor  poor.  They  contribute 
to  the  diminution  of  pauperism.  They  aid  laboring  men  in 
time  of  sickness,  want  of  work,  or  accidental  distress.  They 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  poor  citizen,  and  prevent  him  firom 
having  recourse  to  disreputable  means  for  the  procurement  of 
money.  They  often  sustain  the  credit  of  the  merchants,  and 
many  a  small  manufacturer  has  by  them  been  carried  through 
a  crisis  that  might  otherwise  have  overwhelmed  him. 

LEAD. 
The  import  of  foreign  lead  for  the  past  six  months  has  been 
as  follows : 


July 27,^1 

August 36,462 

September 24,972 


Pigs.  PSfef. 

October 69,486 

November 46,088 

December 46,958 


Total. 251,617 

Received  previously 148,018 

Making  for  the  whole  year  a  total  of. 399,635 

Against  last  year  from  all  foreign  ports 270,844 

Decrease 128,704 

The  receipts  of  galena  at  New  York,  the  past  year,  have 
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been  36,000  pigs,  against  112,000  the  year  previous.  We 
know  of  no  interest  that  has  fallen  off  so  largely,  within  a 
few  years,  as  that  of  lead.  Formerly,  it  was  one  of  the  great 
leading  interests  here  ;  if  we  recollect  right,  700,000  pigs  ar- 
riving at  St.  Louis  in  1845— in  1851  only  528,000,  and  in  1854 
it  has  fallen  to  323,000  pigs!  making  a  falling  off  since  1854 
of  more  than  one  half! 


THB  COTTON  TRIDE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Import  akd  MAimrACTURE. — We  have  before  us  full  details  of  tbe  cotton- 
trade  of  Great  Britain  for  the  jrear  1854.  The  tables  are  quite  voluminous,  but 
the  following  fiicts  and  figures  will  repay  an  attentive  examination.  The  grand 
cotton  port  of  England  is  Liverpool.  The  total  decline  during  the  year  was  %d. 
per  pound.    The  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  1854  were  as  follows : 

American,  bales 1,655,80(K 

Brazil 100,900 

Egyptian '. '. 81,000 

Bast  Indies 308,300 

West  Indies,  &c 308,300 

Total  bales 2,172,500 

The  stocks  for  1853  and  1854  were  as  follows : 

Total  consumed  for  1853 817,500 

Total  consumed  for  1854 706,300 

The  stock  in  the  ports  on  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  amounted  to  717,500  bales. 

llie  stock  in  dealers'  and  spinners'  hands  amounted  to  100,000  bales. 

The  import  of  1854  amounted  to  2,172,500.    ToUl  2,900,000  bales. 

The  exports  to  the  continent  and  Ireland  amounted,  in  all,  to  316,600  bales. 
The  amount  taken  for  the  consumption  of  England  and  Scotland  to  1,947,100 
bales.  The  decrease  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  spinners  was  20,000 
bales. 

Remaining  on  hand  in  the  ports  on  the  1st  January,  1855,  626,300.  Remain- 
ing in  dealers'  and  spinners'  hands,  80,000.     Total,  2,990,000  bales. 

The  probable  consumption  of  America  is  thus  stated  : 

1850-'51 404,000  1  1852-'53 671,000 

1851-'52 603^  1 1853-'54 610,600 

The  table  of  imports  into  Great  Britam  shows  a  total  decrease  of  91,700  bales. 
The  average  weekly  consumption  is  estimated  at  37,829  bales,  divided  as  follows 


East  India 00 

West  Indies 191 


American 29,610 

Braiil 1,925 

f^Tptian,  &c 2,100 

The  stock  in  the  kingdom,  as  compared  with  last  year,  exhibits  a  total  decrease 
ofll,200  bales,  thus: 

American 13,100  I  £;g7ptian 30,000 

Brazil 1 ,  400  |  East  India , 66, 600 

The  total  import  in  pounds  weight  was  886,626,000. 

The  growth  of  America,  not  taking  into  account  the  quantity  remaining  on 
hand  in  the  interior,  is  tlius  stated : 

1850-'51 2,355,257  1  1852-'53 3,262,882 

1851-'52 3,015.029  I  1853-'54 2,930,027 

The  prices  quoted  on  the  6th  of  January,  1854,  were  as  follows : 

Upland,  fair 6Wa  S^d.  I  Maranham 6    a  8d. 

N.O.,fair 6^a  SXd,     £;gyptian 5    al2tf. 

Sea  Island 12    a36    d,    Surat 2>^a  5d. 

Femambuea 6^a  Sj^d.  \  West  India 5    a  6d, 

And  on  the  first  of  December,  for  the  same  year,  as  follows 


Upland,  fiiir 5%a  S}^d, 

N.O.,fair 5%a  6    d. 

Sea  Island 10>^a34    if. 

Pemambuea 6    a  l%d. 


Maranham 5>^a  1}^. 

E^ptian 5    alO>|d. 

Surat 2    a  AfU- 

Westlndia 4^a  7>^ 
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Messrs.  Haywood  &  McViccar,  the  eminent  cotton  broken,  dose  a  long  cireii- 
lar  upon  the  subject  with  this  lan^ruage  : 

**  If  to  speak  of  the  future  is  at  all  times  hard,  it  is  upon  the  present  occaaon 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult.  It  is  upon  issues  not  now  to  be  foreseen  that  rea- 
soning is  to  be  based.  These  issues  are  not  altogether  in  our  hands,  and  tboagh 
the  means  employed  are  of  a  character  which  ought  to  insure  success,  yet  so 
much  depends  upon  chance  that  he  would  be  bold  who,  amidst  so  many  contin- 
gencies, should  venture  to  predict.  There  are,  in  addition  to  great  political 
questions,  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  crop  of  cotton.  The  estimates  at  one 
time  were  as  high  3,500,000  bales.  Thev  have  since  been  diminished,  but  the 
general  assumption  is  still  that  3,150,000  bales  will  be  made.  But  if  prices  should 
Tall  below  the  present  rates,  or  even  remain  where  they  now  are,  who  can  say 
how  much  of  the  present  crop  the  planters  may  keep  back,  and  what  effect  the 
large  existing  consumption  may  have  upon  a  reduced  supply,  whilst  if  peioe 
should  happily  be  again  re-established,  who  can  set  a  limit  to  the  manu&ctiuii^ 
powers  of  Great  Britain?" 


HERGINTIIE  LIBBAET  OF  CHARIBSTOH. 

This  association  has  established  a  most  excellent  reading  room  in  CSiarlestfla, 
and  is  much  indebted  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  chamber  ofcommerce,  the  banks, 
and  merchants  of  that  city  for  such  ample  success. 

From  a  report  before  us,  we  learn  that  the  Board  have  taken  measures  to 
supply  the  room  with  appropriate  fbmiture,  fixtures,  &c.  The  preeident  of  the 
association,  at  the  request  or  the  Board,  has  visited  the  various  establishments  of 
a  similar  character  in  the  different  cities,  with  the  view  of  examining  their 
arrangements  and  selecting  tliat  which  would  best  promote  the  object  of  the  Boud 
in  convenience  of  arrangement  and  fiicility  of  reference.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation, the  B^tem  adopted  by  tlie  Toung  Men's  Mercantile  Library  ABBodatioa 
of  Cincinnati  has  been  preferred,  and  is  the  model  selected,  so  fiir  as  regards  the 
desks  for  newspapers  and  the  register  of  the  same.  A  sufficient  number  of  these 
desks  have  been  procured  firom  that  city.  They  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
the  Cincinnati  reading  room,  and  are  partly  made  of  iron  bronzed,  the  pattem  of 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Toung  Men'^s  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and 
could  not  be  used  without  their  permission.  On  application  to  that  Board  the 
permission  was  cheerfully  given,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  has  been  tendered  them  by 
a  resolution  of  your  Board. 

The  arrangements,  in  point  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  usefulness,  will  not 
it  is  confidently  believed ,  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  country. 

As  a  means  of  providing  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  thus  incurred, 
it  was  proposdd  tnat  subscriptions  for  five  years,  in  advance,  should  be  solicited 
from  several  banks  and  insurance  companies  in  the  city,  and  such  application  has 
been  made.  Some  of  the  banks  have  subscribed  $200  each,  and  paid  the  same  in 
advance,  to  make  their  presidents  and  cashiers,  respectively,  members  of  the 
association  for  five  years,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  reading  room 
and  library.  Two  of  the  insurance  companies  have  given  donations,  and  some 
private  donations  for  the  same  purpose  have  been  received.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
rest  of  the  banks  and  insurance  companies  will  also  aid  us  in  our  endeavor  to 
supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  mercantile  community,  and  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion not  only  desirable,  but,  to  them,  indispensable. 

Measures  nave  been  taken  to  subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number  of  American  and 
foreign  newspapers  to  supply  the  room.  As  soon  as  the  furniture  is  received, 
additions  will  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  officers  of  the  present  year  are — 

W.  R.  Hbriot,  President. 

Jno.  B.  De  Saussdre,  Vice  President. 

Jambs  Cokker,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

E.  HoRRT  Frost,  Recording  Secretary. 

Directors. 


Conrad  Wienoes. 
C.  Willi  MAN,  Jr. 
A.  M.  Lee. 


Robert  Mvre. 
GusTAvus  Street. 
John  H.  Holmbs. 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


HOME  EDUCATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 
Our  readers  who  have  examined  the  able  paper  of  Mr. 
Roane,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  upon  education  and 
schools  north  and  south,  must  have  been  surprised  by  the  re- 
sults which  are  demonstrated  there  in  facts  and  figures.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  subject  from  other  points,  and  to  fix 
upon  the  minds  of  southern  people  more  deeply  a  sense  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  we  ffive  place  with  pleasure 
to  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  em- 
bracing many  views  presented  by  him  at  the  late  southern 
convention,  in  connexion  with  the  following  resolutions : 

lot.  Resolvedf  That  thU  convention  looks  with  peculiar  cfratification  upon  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  several  State  institutions,  and  the  praiseworthv  exer- 
tions of  the  different  Christian  denominations  in  the  cause  of  education  within  the 
States  here  represented,  and  hereby  tenders  to  them  its  grateful  recognition  of 
their  momentous  work,  and  the  remarkable  success  which  has  crowned  their 
toils. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  eamesUj  recommends  all  parents  and 
guardians  within  these  States  to  consider  well,  that  to  neglect  the  claims  of  their 
own  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  patronize  and  enrich  those  of  remote  States,  us 
fraught  with  peril  to  our  sacred  interests,  perpetuating  our  dependence  on  those 
who  do  not  understand  and  cannot  appreciate  our  necessities  and  responsibilities, 
and  at  the  same  time  fixing  a  lasting  reproach  upon  our  own  institutions,  teachers, 
and  people. 

3d.  Resolvedf  That  among  the  most  important  measures  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  educational  interests  is  the  establishment,  by  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  of  normal  schools,  for  the  free  admission  of  such  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  ajB  may  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching  within  their 
borders ;  and  this  convention  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  tne  governors 
and  legislatures  of  these  States  to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 

4th.  Resolvedf  That  this  convention  respectfully  recommends  to  the  legislatures 
of  these  States  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  production,  by  their  own  citi- 
zens, scholars,  printers  and  publishers,  of  such  school  books  as  may  be  necessary 
for  elementary  and  general  education,  by  the  offer  of  suitable  prizes  for  the  best 
books,  of  different  classes,  to  be  decided  on  by  appropriate  committees,  appointed 
to  judge  of  their  merits  ;  such  books  always  to  be  printed  and  published  within 
the  southern  and  southwestern  States. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Henry  A.  Griswold,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  J.  J.  McCarter,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  J.  B. 
Steel,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  David  Cushing,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and 
William  T.  Berry,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  be  appointed  a  committee,  by  this 
convention,  to  prepare  a  report,  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  book  trade  of  the  south  and  west,  embracing  such  statistical  facts 
in  regard  to  the  publication  and  manufiicture  of  books,  both  literary,  scientific, 
and  instructive,  as  are  adapted  to  the  school  system  and  the  general  wants  of  the 
»outh  and  west,  and  report,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  ttie  secretary  of  this 
body, 
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6th.  Resolvedf  That  the  president  of  this  convention  appoint  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  to  prepare  and  present  a  memorial  on  the  sobiect-matter  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  consideration  of  the  le^isla tores  of  the  soutnem  and  western  States. 

Men  for  the  south  must  be  educated  in  the  south ;  then  they 
will  rejoice  in  their  own  institutions,  advance  the  integrity  and 
strength  of  their  own  native  States ;  and,  knovtang  no  foreign 
or  remote  interest  in  the  form  of  local  attractions,  they  vwli 
never  impoverish  their  own  land  by  merely  acquiring  wealth 
to  be  carried  away,  or  encourage  a  system  of  absenteeism, 
alike  destructive  to  social  concord  and  permanent  improve- 
ment. 

Men  cannot  come  to  reside  temporarily  among  us,  and  pass 
away  like  birds  of  the  season,  and  build  up  permanent  inter- 
ests. Nor  will  our  own  children  accomplish  these  things,  if 
they  are  trained  up  with  false  views  of  life,  its  relations,  and 
responsibilities.  And  what  hope  can  we  rationally  cherish 
that  our  sons  may  be  respectea  or  appropriately  educated  at 
Yale,  when  the  most  eminent  scholar  ever  connected  with  its 
body  of  professors  has  openly  delared  himself  ready  to  shoulder 
his  musket  and  march  to  the  bloody  field  and  resist  the  growth 
of  slavery ;  and  when  the  prince  of  the  traducers  of  the  south 
is  made  the  chief  honored  guest  of  a  late  commencement  occa- 
sion, and  that  commencement  itself  is  made  a  grand  anti- 
southern — anti- slavery  jubilee.  And  more :  when  some  of  its 
leading  professors  openly  sneer  at  southern  patronage,  and 
vauntingly  inform  us  it  is  a  gracious  condescension  to  take  a 
southern  pupil  into  that  institution  ? 

When  old  Yale  sets  the  tune,  all  the  thousand  schools  of  the 
abolition  States  feel  not  only  bound  to  chime  in,  but  do  it  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  existence.  And  when  a  hoaiy 
Silliman  picks  his  flint  and  shoulders  his  gun  to  march  over 
the  wreck  of  the  Constitution  and  lay  the  chivalry  of  the  south 
in  a  bloody  sepulchre,  will  not  every  Ichabod  Crane  and 
Dominie  Sampson  of  the  hill  side,  hamlet,  vale  and  city  pride 
himself  in  an  enlistment  for  that  war  under  so  mighty  a  chief- 
tain? But  we  complain  not  of  them.  We  are  glad  they  had 
the-  manliness  to  utter  their  fanatical  notions.  Indeed,  our 
only  regret  is,  that  they  had  not  proclaimed  them  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  with  a  more  offensive  emphasis.  Then  the  soudi 
might  have  learned  a  lesson  sooner,  which,  now,  has  been 
rung  in  her  ears  in  tones  of  insult,  reproach  and  contempt 
that  make  them  tingle.  A  man's  enemies  often  prove  his 
best  friends ;  and  a  nation's  foes  furnish  the  best  measures  for 
their  own  vanquishment.  Joseph  became  a  powerful  priuce 
through  the  hatred  of  his  brethren ;  and  the  Romans  learned 
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the  art  of  conquering  the  Carthaginians  by  studying  as  a  model 
one  of  their  wrecked  war  ships. 

Here,  then,  is  our  duty  denned ;  our  obligations  illustrated ;. 
our  laziness  reproached  into  activity,  and  the  claims  of  pos- 
terity forced  irresistibly  upon  us. 

And  further  to  confirm  these  views,  we  ask  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  to  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  not 
only  thought  as  a  sage,  spoke  like  a  philosopher,  and  wrote 
like  a  patriot,  but  acted  like  a  philanthropist,  and  laid  unborn 
ages  under  obligation  to  pay  homage  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  southern  education.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  he 
said,  speaking  of  collegiate  education  : 

"  Upon  this  subject  the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  depend  more  than  may 
meet  the  general  eye.  The  reflections  that  the  bo^s  of  this  ace  are  to  be  the  men 
of  the  next ;  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  hofy  charge  which  we 
are  cherishing  to  deliver  over  to  them  ;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of  wis- 
dom for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future  generations  ;  that  in  fulfilling  this 
duty,  we  bring  home  to  our  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing  our  sons  risiiu^ 
under  a  luminous  tuition  to  destinies  of  high  promise ;  these  are  considerations  which 
will  occur  to  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to 
burst  on  us  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later.  The  tine  tif  dvwAtyf^  lately  marked  out 
between  different  portions  of  our  cortfederacy  is  such  as  wili  never,  I  fear,  he 
obliterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and 
principle  to  fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth.  If, 
as  has  been  estimated,  we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the 
northern  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  there 
five  hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and  principles  in  discord  with  those 
of  their  own  country.  The  canker  is  eating  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and  if  not 
arrested  at  once  will! be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly  furnishing 
recruits  to  their  schools." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  weight  and  force  of  these 
words  and  how  nearly  prophetic  they  have  proved,  and  then, 
let  us  ask  if  the  second  resolution  be  not  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  the  people  we  represent?     Let  us  hear  it  again. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  earnestly  recommend  all  parents  and  guardians 
within  these  States  to  consider  well,  that  to  neglect  the  claims  of  their  own  semi- 
naries and  colleges,  and  patronize  and  enrich  those  of  remote  States,  is  fraught 
with  peril  to  our  sacred  interests,  perpetuating  our  dependence  on  those  who  do 
not  understand  and  cannot  appreciate  our  necessities  and  responsibilities,  and  at 
the  same  time  fixing  a  lasting  reproach  upon  our  own  institutions,  teachers  and 
people. 

Let  US  tell  these  things  to  our  people,  and  keep  them  forever 
before  their  minds.  And  if  our  universities,  colleges,  semi- 
naries and  common  schools  do  not  stand  as  high  as  those  of 
older  States,  let  us  remember  that  we  have  helped  to  elevate 
those  which  claim  a  pre-eminence ;  and  the  same  course  will 
make  our  own  inferior  to  none  in  America.  Let  the  cities 
and  States  aid  eflSciently  in  endowing  them,  and  instead  of 
being  tickled  with  the  ownership  of  railroad  stocks,  a  sort  of 
nursery  rattle  to  a  State,  let  them  own  stocks  largely  in  the 
institutions  of  learning,  and  the  south  will  then  maintain  her 
ancient  renown  for  literature,  science  and  art. 
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But,  let  us  remember,  that  the  "  old-  field  school"  of  the 
60uth  is  a  better  institution  for  rearing  the  men  and  women 
who  are  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  south  than  Yale  or 
Harvard,  or  any  female  academy  heretofore  so  unwisely  pat- 
ronized by  southerners. 

What  discord  in  families  would  be  produced,  when  the  sod 
returns  to  teach  his  noble  sire  the  duty  of  following  the  shock- 
ing example  of  John  Randolph,  and  tries  to  uproot  the  deca- 
logue because  it  recognizes  slavery;  pours  contempt  upon 
Moses  because  he  taught  the  Jews  how  and  who  to  purchase 
as  slaves  ;  sneers  at  the  heaven-honored  purity  and  exemplary 
fidelity  to  God  of  Abraham,  "  the  father  of  the  faithful," 
because  he  bought  slaves  with  his  own  money,  and  had  others 
born  in  his  house ;  ridicules  St.  Paul  because  he  was  not  a 
slave  thief  and  an  undergroimd  railroad  conductor  of  the  mod- 
ern Garrison  and  Parker  school. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  hear  learned  young  misses, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  elastic  logic  of  the  present  stand- 
ard authors  used  in  their  northern  seminaries,  discoursing  on 
the  importance  of  a  better  Gospel  than  John,  or  Paul,  or  Jesus 
taught — the  gospel  of  fanaticism — the  gospel  of  abolitionism? 
How  charming  to  hear  them  apologize  for  the  cowardice,  or 
imbecility,  or  ignorance  of  the  world's  Divine  Teacher,  be- 
cause the  land  was  full  of  slaves  when  he  "  went  about  doing 
good,"  and  he  never  denounced  the  system,  never  sounded  a 
note  against  it,  though  "  he  taught  as  one  having  authority." 

Besides  all  this,  the  children  so  poisoned,  so  perverted,  so 
deceived,  now  no  longer  feel  bound  to  honor  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers,"  but  look  upon  them  as  abominable  sinners. 
The  folly — the  ineffable  folly — the  deep  wrong  to  the  young; 
the  wrong  to  humanity ;  the  injustice  to  the  bible ;  the  out- 
rage on  posterity  of  further  allowing  or  encouraging  such  a  state 
of  things,  no  language  can  adequately  describe.  But  another 
branch  of  this  subject  demands  a  littJe  consideration. 

One  of  the  first  duties  we  have  to  perform,  in  order  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  work  of  home  education,  is  the 
raising  up  and  preparing  an  army  of  teachers,  thoroughly 
trained,  and  fully  imbued  with  their  high  mission. 

The  northern  and  middle  States  formerly  sent  their  sons  and 
daughters  southward  to  supply  the  demand,  and  many  noble 
spirits  were  in  the  band,  some  of  whom  have  been  of  inesn- 
mable  value  to  the  States  of  their  adoption  and  the  fields  of 
their  toil.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  become  eminent  in  their 
professions,  or  useful  and  fast  friends  of  the  land  and  its  insti- 
tutions, and  will  not  only  be  buried  in  its  fertile  valleys,  but 
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their  families,  their  children  and  children's  children  after 
them. 

But  the  rank  and  ruinous  heresies  of  latter  years  has  pre- 
vented and  nearly  stopped  the  emigration  south,  while  the 
vast  west  has  opened  to  them  a  new  Held  ;  and  more  lucra- 
tive employments  have  engaged  the  attention  of  others.  How 
are  we  to  supply  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  for  these 
States  and  for  Texas,  where  an  empire  is  springing  like  a 
young  giant  into  a  mighty  and  progressive  existence?  It  is 
not  every  idle  straggler  who  is  fit  to  teach,  though  many  such 
go  through  the  land,  unknown  and  irresponsible,  often  seeking 
a  school  only  as  a  rest  to  a  thriftless  roving — ^teach  awhile — 
then  travel  on. 

This  state  of  things  will  never  allow  us  to  hope  for  success. 
Such  persons  degrade  the  vocation,  discourage  able  youths 
from  entering  upon  its  duties,  and  keep  the  standard  of  high 
attainments  depressed,  to  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  pupils. 

Teachers  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  State's  wealth  and  power 
as  her  governors,  secretanes,  judges,  ministers,  physicians, 
mechanics,  and  planters.  But,  like  other  professions,  there 
must  be  a  special  education  with  reference  to  teaching. 
Youths  destined  for  the  army,  the  navy,  for  engineering,  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  for  the  profession  of  the  law  or  medicine, 
are  placed  m  institutions  prepared  to  make  scholars  of  them 
in  their  several  professions.  Not  one  of  them  all  demand 
more  attention,  more  direct  State  patronage,  or  more  ample 
provision  and  endowment,  than  normal  schools  for  the  proper 
education  and  training  of  teachers  for  the  active  and  singu- 
larly responsible  duties  of  their  profession.  And  to  this  stand- 
ard must  we  come,  or  dwindle  down  to  utter  mediocrity.  It 
was  a  noble  doctrine  of  the  Spartans,  that  "  children  hdong  to 
the  re^licf^^  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  adoption  by  every 
State  in  this  Union.  And  once  felt  to  be  a  great  truth,  it  would 
result  in  provisions  as  perfect  and  ample  for  teaching  teach- 
ers, as  can  now  anywhere  be  found  for  teaching  young  law- 
yers or  physicians.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
southern  States  to-day. 

But  if  we  may  not  attain  so  high  a  rank  at  once,  one  plan 
remains  to  be  tried.  Let  each  State  pass  a  law  providing  for 
the  appropriation  of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  every 
parish  or  county  in  the  State  where  a  like  sum  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  let  the  amount  be  applied  to  the  education  of  such 
young  man  or  woman  as  would  agree  to  teach  at  least  two 
years  within  the  State,  and  let  a  certain  degree  of  scholarship 
be  requisite  as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  aid ;  then  let 
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them  be  sent  to  the  best  schools  or  colleges  in  the  StatCt  to  be 
educated.  By  this  means  the  south  could  raise  up  for  hersdf 
an  abundance  of  the  best  instructors  the  light  of  Heaven  ever 
shone  upon.  Our  States  abound  with  the  finest  material  to  be 
found  in  any  country  on  earth  for  the  great  work.  Duty  re- 
quires this  work  at  our  hands ;  and  in  itt  performance  is  ov 
safety  and  our  strength.  This  is  what  the  resolution  contem- 
plates. 

But  what  would  the  fulfillment  of  this  great  task  avail  us,  if 
we  pause  here?  Something,  to  be  sure,  but  not  a  triumph; 
not  a  complete  success  over  which  to  rejoice.  And  iwHbyf 
Because  we  wouU^  still  need  text  books  adapted  to  ow  idecuy  wff 
necessities^  or  destiny. 

At  present  we  have  them  not.  That  we  have  them  not  is 
our  shame  and  reproach.  Our  text  books  are  abolition  wocks. 
They  are  so  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity ;' and  though  the 
poison  of  anti-slavery  dogmas  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
arithmetics  and  mixed  mathematics,  yet  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  some  work  is  now  in  progress  in  which  the 
young  learner  will  find  his  sums  stated  in  abolition  phrase, 
and  perhaps  be  required  to  tell  how  many  more  sinners  might 
have  gone  to  heaven  if  Abraham,  the  '*  father  of  the  faithful 
and  the  (nend  of  God,"  had  not  been  a  practical  slaveholder 
and  a  dealer  in  human  chatties ;  or,  if  St.  Paul  was  so  great  a 
man,  having  been  taught  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  how  much 
greater  would  he  have  been  had  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Theodore 
Parker  or  Wendel  Phillips  ?  And  even  the  signs  and  symbok 
of  mathematics  may  be  replaced  with  the  slanderous  pictures 
of  runaway  slaves,  varied  in  size,  form,  and  sex,  to  suit  the 
case — ^with  marginal  notes  to  indoctrinate  young  be^nners. 

Already  northern  publishers  have  given  us  a  view  of  the 
shadows  which  portend  the  coming  events.  And  we  have 
been  too  careless  and  indifferent  to  the  import  of  these  things. 
On  this  subject  we  have  imitated  those  arrayed  against  u»— 
who,  surrounded  with  squalid  wretchedness,  beggary^,  starva- 
tion, and  threatened  with  famine  and  mobs,  have  neither  ears 
to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  nor  hands  to  relieve,  so  entirely  are  they 
taken  up  with  the  condition  of  our  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and 
happy  plantation  "  Ae/p."  And  thus  it  has  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  us.  Many  of  our  newspapers  and  travellers  have 
railed  no  little,  because  the  northern  fanatics  have  made  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  a  school  book— especially  a  Sunday  school 
book — when  they  were  only  following  our  example.  They 
saw  that  we  had,  all  over  the  south,  adopted  a  work  of  stand- 
ard authority  in  moral  philosophy,  a  thousand- fold  more  pow- 
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«rful,  as  an  abolition,  anti-slavery  work,  than  ever  the  "Cabin'* 
claimed  to  be.  And  so  long  as  we  use  such  works  as  "  Way- 
land's  Moral  Science,"  and  the  abolition  geographies,  readers, 
and  histories,  overrunning,  as  they  do,  with  all  sorts  of  slan- 
ders, caricatures,  and  blood-thirsty  sentiments,  let  us  never 
complain  of  their  use  of  that  transitory  romance.  They  seek 
to  array  our  children,  by  false  ideas,  against  the  established 
ordinance  of  God  ;  and  it  sometimes  tafes  effect.  A  professor 
in  one  of  our  southern  seminaries,  not  long  since,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  pupil  "  Wayland's  Moral  Science,"  and  informed 
her  that  the  chapter  on  slavery  was  heretical  and  unscriptural, 
and  that  she  would  not  be  examined  on  that  chapter,  and  need 
not  study  it.  Perhaps  she  did'nt.  But  on  the  day  of  exami- 
nation she  wished  her  teacher  to  tell  her  "if  that  chapter  was 
heretical  how  she  was  to  know  but  they  were  all  so  ?"  We 
might  enumerate  many  other  books  of  similar  character  and 
tendencies.  But  we  will  refer  to  only  one  more — ^it  is  "Gil- 
bert's Atlas" — though  the  real  author's  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  title  page.  On  the  title  page  it  is  called  "  Appleton's 
Complete  Guide  of  the  World;"  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  This  is  an  elegant  and  comprehensive  volume, 
endorsed  by  the  Appletons  and  sent  south,  containing  hidden 
lessons  of  the  most  nendish  and  murderous  character  that  en- 
raged fanaticism  could  conceive  or  indite.  It  is  a  sort  of  liter- 
ary and  scientific  infernal  machine.  And  whatever  the  design 
may  have  been,  the  tendency  is  as  shocking  as  the  imagination 
can  picture.  Let  us  read  one  of  many  of  its  sanguinary  les- 
sons.    Turning  to  page  184,  we  find  the  following  language : 

''In  the  southern  States,  where  the  culture  of  cotton  and  rice  is  so  largely  car* 
ried  on,  the  field-labor  is,  for  the  most  part,  performed  by  negro  slaves — a  race  of 
beings  who  we  understand  to  be  worse  treated  in  the  American  States  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  as  they  are  aware  of  the 
establishment  of  the  black  government  in  Hayti,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 


black  population  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  colonies,  the  severe  yoke,  under 
the  burden  of  which  they  have  long  groaned,  must  become  more  and  more  gall- 
ing to  them  every  day.   Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approach- 


ing when  they  will,  by  their  own  bravery,  wrest  their  independence  from  their 
American  masters,  upon  the  very  same  principle  and  with  the  same  justice  that 
the  Americans  wrested  their  independence  from  the  British  government.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  between  Britain  and  America,  the  British  would  greatly  accelerate 
this  desirable  emancipation  by  landing  a  few  black  regiments  m>m  the  West  In- 
•dies,  and  establish  depots  for  the  supply  of  arms  at  the  places  on  the  coasts  of 
which  the  black  troops  had  taken  possession.  There  are  many  facilities  for  the 
supply  of  arms,  and  if  a  war  should  render  the  measure  necessary,  the  success  of 
it  18  pretty  certain." 

These  are  British  sentiments  republished  by  one  of  the  great 
abolition  book  establishments  of  New  York,  and  they  sound  as 
if  they  might  have  been  penned  by  some  of  those  inflated 
Britisn  lords,  who  thought  Sebastopol  a  mere  Bomersund 
lailor  shop,  and  felt  impatient  to  see  the  fleets  of  the  allied 
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armies  steaming  in  triumph  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Gulf  oi 
Mexico,  while  the  tri-colored  flag  and  union  jack  would  fly 
over  the  smouldering  ruins  of  Constantino  and  Alexander. 

These  are  English  dogmas  and  English  policies.  The  plots 
and  schemes  of  that  England  who  put  her  iron  heel  upon  the 
great  heart  of  Ireland  and  ground  it  to  dust — ^that  mocked  at 
Hungary,  when  a  just  alliance  of  available  power  might  have 
taught  Austria  a  lesson  she  will  only  learn  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  repelled  the  arctic  autocrat  and  kept  him  where 
they  willed — ^that  England  whose  gigantic  and  bloody  fool- 
steps  have  trampled  down  whole  empires  of  weak,  defenceless 
men  on  the  plains  of  India,  where  they  groan  under  the  burdens 
of  the  most  heartless  and  ignominous  bondage  known  to  the 
annals  of  history.  They  are  the  sentiments  of  arrant  hypo- 
crisy and  transcendental  impudence,  and  only  find  a  fit  com- 
panionship and  parallel  in  the  late  humihatingly  premature 
announcement  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  "  that  British  alliance  with 
France  was  not  formed  with  a  view  alone  to  the  east,  but  took 
in  the  other  hemisphere" 

Black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies,  ready  to  be  landed  on 
southern  shores,  when  some  of  those  secret  agents  who  bad- 
gered the  footsteps  of  Colonel  Campbell  in  England  and  de- 
preciated the  credit  of  southern  railroad  enterprise  shall  have 
Kindled  the  fires  of  domestic  insurrection.  An  alliance  with 
France  to  tan  the  skin  of  the  northern  bear,  and  then  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  fix,  for  all  coming  time,  the  dimensions  of  the 
cage  of  the  American  eagle — a  fixed  design  not  to  disband 
their  armies,  as  Blackwood  says,  '*  that  they  may  still  be  able 
to  say  'no'  to  our  lively  young  brother  across  the  Atlantic,  if 
he  wants  Cuba,  or  takes  any  other  little  vagary  into  his  head.'' 
Then  a  Trojan  horse  in  the  form  of  an  "atlas  and  com- 
plete guide  of  the  world,"  full  of  deadly  and  desolating  doc- 
trines to  aid  the  black  regiments  in  carrying  out  one  of  the 
objects  of  their  organization — then,  in  the  face  of  all  this  lofiy 
pretention  and  beggarly  performance,  England  complains  of  us 
that  in  the  eastern  war  we  have  given  our  sympathies  to  the 
Russian  czar.  Can  England  wonder  at  it?  For  one,  all  my 
sympathies  are  with  Nicholas ;  and  in  Heaven's  name  I  wish 
he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  allied  armies  thoroughly 
humbled  and  driven  from  the  Crimea  as  a  whirlwind  drives 
the  autumnal  leaves.  Insurrections  in  the  southern  States; 
black  regiments  in  Hayti  and  other  West  India  islands ;  maga- 
zines ;  quarterlies ;  court  journals ;  Exeter  Hall ;  the  East 
India  short  staple  experiment ;  Algiers  long  staple ;  a  fleet  to 
watch  Cuba,  and  one  in  the  Chinese  seas  and  a  concert  to 
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guard  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  an  alliance  to  enable  her  to 
say  "no"  to  young  America ;  abolition  school  books ;  anti- 
slavery  schools  for  young  southern  planters  :  this  is  the  artil- 
lery and  these  the  implements  England  and  our  own  recreant 
sister  States  are  employing  to  overturn  the  order  of  society 
and  the  established  forms  of  labor  that  date  back  beyond  the 
penning  of  the  decalogue. 

If  these  be  the  views  of  our  authors,  if  these  the  principles 
of  the  government  that  are  to  regulate  the  West  India  islands, 
for  one  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  indifferent  to  my  country's 
rights  and  honor,  and  the  imperative  claims  of  humanity  as 
not  to  join  her  army  at  an  hour's  warning,  and  sweep  n:om 
those  islands  the  last  vestige  of  power  that  dare  menace  our  homes 
with  barbarian  butcheries  and  all  the  horrors  of  brutal  ferocity 
and  unrestrained  passion.  Consider  well  the  import  of  the 
passage  I  have  read  you  from  "  Appleton's  Complete  Atlas," 
and  tell  us  what  else  does  it  teach  ?  What  other  objects  does 
it  aim  at  ? 

Sir,  this  book,  and  many  other  northern  school  books  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  come  within  the  range  of  the  statutes 
of  this  State,  which  provide  for  the  imprisonment  for  life  or 
the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any  person  who 
shall  "  publish  or  distribute"  such  works ;  and  were  I  a  citi- 
zen of  New  Orleans,  this  work  should  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  ffrand  jury.  But  need  I  add  more  to  convince  the 
sceptical  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  production  of  our 
own  text  books,  and,  may  I  not  add,  our  own  literature  t 
Why  should  the  land  of  domestic  servitude  be  less  productive 
in  the  great  works  of  the  mind  now  than  when  Homer  evoked 
the  arts,  poetry,  and  eloquence  into  existence ;  Moses  wrote 
the  Genesis  of  Creation,  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  and  the  laws 
of  mankind ;  and  when  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Paul  became  the  instructors  of  the  world? 

Our  southern  soil  has  been  prolific  of  great  statesmen,  war- 
riors, orators,  and  many  of  them  have  made  their  names  on 
the  pages  of  ihe  world's  history  as  imperishable  as  heaven's 
garniture  of  stars.  Amonff  us  hitherto,  the  authorship  of 
school  books — the  noblest  of  human  labors — she  has  ignored. 
But  we  trust  the  time  is  nigh  at  hand  when  a  thousand  pens — 
southern  pens — shall  begin  the  great  work  of  reform  and 
revolution  on  this  subject,  and  prove  the  climate  auspicious, 
and  people  capable  of  anything  humanity  can  accomplish.  If 
reform  is  needed  it  can  be  had. 

Once  fully  penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  action  in  this 
matter  the  south  is  safe.    We  will  not  delay.    Let  us  will  it. 
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and  it  is  accomplished.    Let  one  oian  of  mighty  will  resolve 
upon  it,  and  the  battle  is  more  than  half  fbumt. 

But,  men  ask  us  '^  Where  is  the  money  tor  this  mammoth 
enterprise  ?"  I  answer,  money  is  not  the  main  thing  required ; 
not  the  first,  the  chief  demand.  Money  does  not  rule  the 
world ;  but  ideas.     Thouuhts,  the  great  conception  of  oom- 

1>rehensive  and  practical  minds.  There  are  millions  of  doi- 
ars  lying  idle  in  old  and  massive  vaults,  listening  for  the  ad- 
vent of  some  noble  idea,  and  peering  through  the  bars  with 
Argus  vision,  to  see  that  idea  inaugurated,  knowing,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  enthroned,  their  thraldom  is  at  an  end.  Look  at 
your  millionaires ;  they  want  to  double  their  ingots,  pull  down 
their  bams  and  build  greater ;  but  they  are  on  the  look  out  ftr 
ideas — for  workable  thoughts ;  they  want  to  buy  them,  and 
they  will  buy  them ;  and  once  bought  they  wiU  incarnate  and 
eniploy  them  to  bring  them  boundless  wealth. 

How  money  hurried  off  in  pursuit  of  the  idea  of  East  India 
commerce;  Fulton's  boats;  ocean  steamers;  electric  tele- 
graphs; iron  roads  and  iron  horses  to  use  them:  and  so  it 
will  be  of  the  Pacific  railroad ;  and  so  will  it  be  with  litera- 
ture and  knowledge  for  the  latitudes  we  represent  when  they 
are  once  fully  appreciated.  Why  should  the  States  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  pay,  as  they  do,  to  the  States  north  of 
that  line  the  sum  of  nearly  $5,000,000  per  annum  as  tribute 
money,  for  books,  and  education,  and  abuse?  What  reason 
or  propriety  is  there  in  pursuing  such  a  suicidal  policy?  I 
know  there  are  difficulties  in  our  way ;  but  the  path  whoe 
no  obstacles  are  to  be  met,  is  a  fit  path  for  an  infant,  not  for  a 
man. 

It  is  iruej /ree-soUbooksj  arithmetics,  grammars,  geographies, 
histories,  works  on  mathematics,  political  economy,  moral 
philosophy,  have  obtained  a  sort  of  prestige  and  a  real  ascen- 
dancy that  is  hard  to  resist ;  but  for  that  very  reason  must  be 
resisted.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  shown,  are  unfit  for  use. 
And  yet  similar  works,  by  southern  authors,  are  committed  to 
the  shelves  and  the  shades,  a  legacy  to  moths  and  mould.  It 
is  true,  we  have  been  so  long  dependent  on  others  that  we  are 
half  ready  to  esteem  our  land  a  sort  of  literary  Nazareth,  and 
exclaim:  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  me?"  Such  a 
habit  is  not  easily  mastered ;  but  it  must  be  overcome.  Then, 
the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  have  learned  out  of  those 
books,  and  every  one  prefers  to  teach  the  book  out  of  which 
he  learned.  All  wrong,  and  for  which  every  school  pays  a 
heavy  tax. 

Besides,  the  northern  universities  and  colleges  use  them ; 
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but  is  that  not,  to  a  great  extent,  a  reason  why  we  should  not. 
Then  those  publishers  have  the  entire  field  of  the  confederacy 
for  their  patronage,  while  a  southern  book  would  be  confined 
to  the  limits  of  our  peculiar  institutions.  They  sell  on  long 
time ;  employ  runners,  puffers  and  papers ;  form  alliances, 
and  fiaternize  with  the  peddling  concerns  of  the  south ;  and 
employ  the  influences  of  respectable  book  merchants  to  facili- 
tate their  sales.  And  not  one  of  them  dare  publish  ten  lines 
in  vindication,  apology,  or  extenuation  of  the  south. 

Under  existing  auspices,  no  southern  establishment  could 
afford  to  take  a  work  of  merit  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
south,  pay  the  author  a  fair  remuneration,  and  publish  it  with 
the  hope  of  getting  it  into  circulation  so  as  to  justify  the  oper- 
ation in  anything  like  a  reasonable  number  of  years. 

fV/uU  we  needj  it  seems  to  mcj  is  some  means  of  popularizing 
appropriate  and  meritorious  text  books^  so  as  to  bring  them  at  once 
into  notice  and  use. 

This  once  accomplished,  the  south  would  stand  amazed  at 
her  own  golden  stores — ^her  treasures  of  learning,  talent,  and 
wisdom.  In  five  years  the  chance  would  be  felt  in  every 
pine-woods  school,  college,  and  university. 

The  resolution  proposing  that  prizes  be  offered  for  the  books 
we  want  and  need  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme. 
Let  a  prize  be  ofiered  for  the  best  work  on  moral  science,  and 
let  competent  judges  pronounce  in  favor  of  any  one  of  a 
dozen  volumes  produced,  and  in  twelve  months  every  southern 
school  would  have  it  for  a  standard  class  book ;  and  so  of 
every  other  needed  work.  Then  southern  printers  could  live 
by  printing;  stereotyping  establishments  would  spring  up; 
publishers  would  seek  for  successful  competitors  of  prizes, 
and  pay  them  handsomely  for  their  labors ;  and  the  book  trade 
would  soon  enrich  southern  cities  and  southern  men.  Let  the 
legislatures  give  us  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  lay  out  in  prizes, 
not  lor  their  own  sake,  but  to  give  prestige  to  meritorious 
works,  and  every  dime  will  yield  a  dollar,  and  every  eagle 
bring  back  ten  to  her  nest.  The  handful  of  seed  corn  will 
yield  a  harvest  that  shall  gladden  the  hearts  of  future  ages. 

"But,  are  there  working  authors?"  you  ask.  Sir,  since  I 
first  agitated  this  matter,  I  have  found  the  works  of  pens  not 
deemed  inferior  to  any  living  authors — works  I  should  expect 
to  see  brought  to  light  by  such  a  plan.  And  let  us  inquire  if 
any  better  plan  may  be  devised.     We  know  of  none. 

Numerous  standard  works,  without  which  a  scholar's  li- 
brary is  imperfect,  have  been  produced  by  this  or  similar 
plans.    Englandt  France  and  other  European  nations  have 
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within  them  academies  and  foundations  established  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  best  views  of  their  best  men  on  any 
given  theme.  The  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatise  was  the 
fruit  of  such  a  plan,  and  the  greatest  divines  and  philosophers 
known  in  Christendom  contended  for,  and  won  prizes,  by  wri- 
ting on  the  subject  indicated.  Why  should  not  the  southern 
States  take  some  interest  in  their  scholars?  The  hope,  the 
glory,  the  reliance  of  the  south  are  to  be  found  among  her 
thinkers,  authors,  her  book  makers,  publishers  and  teacher 
And  this  question  carries  us  abroad  over  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing territories  that  lie  west  and  south  of  us,  and  far  away  aod 
onward  into  the  bosom  of  those  unborn  centuries,  from  whose 
summits  millions  of  our  descendants  are  looking  down  upon 
us  to-day. 

Abroad,  and  far  away,  I  say — ^yes,  as  far  away  as  Africa. 
That  ancient  land — the  home  of  the  slave — ^is  to  be  a  great 
field  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement — of  progress  and 
civilization.  And,  mark  it,  and  mock  it  who  may,  Africa's 
redemption — Africa's  civilization — Africa's  christianizatioQ 
must  and  will  be  brought  out  through  a  system  of  servitude, 
not  unlike  our  own.  And  among  the  inevitabilities  of  the 
friture  of  Africa,,  of  Liberia,  of  the  colonies  established  by 
emigrations  from  this  country,  there  will  spring  up  anew 
order  of  events ;  and  the  flesh-eating,  blood-drinking,  glutton- 
ous, lazy,  debased,  brutal,  ignorant  hordes  of  the  interior,  that 
scarcely-  rank  two  degrees  above  the  level  of  a  baboon,  will 
be  trained  to  plow,  reap,  forge,  build,  paint,  weave,  print; 
and  they  will  rise  up  to  manhood.  The  rough  agate  of  the 
brook,  neglected  by  the  idle  fisher  boy,  needs  only  polishing 
by  the  lapidary  to  make  it  an  article  of  value  and  an  object 
of  beauty.  So  the  native  African,  through  slavery,  regulated 
by  benign  laws,  and  humanizing  arts,  trades,  clothes,  food, 
and  above  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  will  be  brought  out 
of  the  ineffably  degrading  condition  in  which  they  now  anima- 
lize  by  millions,  into  that — ^to  them — ^unspeakably  exalted 
state  of  servitude  to  moral,  christian,  cultivated  industrious 
masters  of  their  own  race.  Abroad,  and  far  away.  Yes,  to 
that  land  may  the  south  send  her  books,  and  it  will  be  one  of 
the  very  best  book  markets  for  southern  text  and  school  books. 
The  colored  men  who  are  to  rule  and  govern  Africa  will  be 
men  of  talent,  and  learning  and  emulation ;  and  they  will 
think,  and  speak,  and  act,  and  feel  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
servitude  as  citizens  of  the  southern  States  do.  And  they 
will  want  no  cut-throat  literature — ^no  firebrand  moral  science — 
no  Putnam's  Magazines,  nor  romantic  Tom-itudes,  nor  "  Ap- 
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Eleton's  Complete  Atlas"  to  encourage  crimes  that  would 
lanch  the  cheek  of  a  pirate ;  nor  any  of  all  the  ulcerous  and 
polluting  agencies  issuing  from  the  hot-beds  of  abolition  fanati- 
cism. Who  hears  the  bells  chime  and  sees  the  morning  sun 
on  the  dawn  of  1870  will  learn  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong. 
Had  we  the  right  sort  of  books  Liberia  would  buy  them  now. 

But  there  is  another  field  opening  its  ample  bosom  to  southern 
publications — ^that  vast  field  which  the  genius  of  Maury  and 
the  scientific  explorations  of  Gibbon  have  so  wonderfully  illus- 
trated and  clothed  with  such  attractions.  The  valley  of  the 
Amazon  is  to  be  one  of  the  fields  of  the  great  future  of  Afri- 
can servitude.  That  race  seems  adapted  by  Heaven  to  bear 
the  violence  of  vertical  suns  and  breathe  the  mieisma  of  alow 
luxuriant  soil,  and  thrive  where  the  Caucassian  race  would, 
under  equal  exposure,  become  gradually  exhausted  and  finally 
expire.  The  capabilities  of  that  fat  and  exuberant  land  over- 
reach the  ranges  of  the  most  comprehensive  calculations. 
This  land  will  soon  be  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  axe, 
the  plow,  the  steamer,  and  the  school  teacher. 

Tnen  the  West  India  islands  would  become  a  great  market 
for  our  works,  and  with  increasing  years  swell  into  an  import- 
ance now  unknown.  But  nearer  our  own  door  we  find  trum- 
pet-voiced calls,  and  see  the  evident  tokens  of  fair  remunera- 
tion when  the  work  is  fairly  encouraged. 

Westward  wheels  the  star  of  empire ;  and  what  histories  of 
development,  civilization,  progress,  will  a  few  years  hence 
record. 

The  gallant  State  of  Texas  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
grandest  theatres  on  which  the  American  people  ever  toiled. 
Her  antecedents  are  exalted,  and  her  capabihties  are  beyond 
conception.  Population  swarms  into  your  boundless  prairies 
and  along  your  coasts  and  streams,  as  though  a  grand  exodus 
from  another  Egypt  had  gone  off  in  search  of  the  promised 
land,  and,  entering  Texas,  had  said:  '* Here  will  we  dwell 
and  rest,  and  this  shall  be  our  home  forever."  What  now  are 
the  demands  of  Texas  for  sound  teachers  and  orthodox  books? 
And  if  so  great  to-day,  what  will  they  be  ten,  twenty,  forty 
years  hence ;  and  that  is  only  a  little  time.  When  the  lands 
you  so  munificently  offer  to  aid  in  constructing  your  iron  rivers 
shall  echo  the  whistle  of  the  car  of  commerce,  its  shrill  peal 
vrill  resound  through  hundreds  of  school-houses ;  and  colleges 
and  universities  will  lift  up  their  vast  and  graceful  turrets  as 
w^ay-marks  to  the  waters  of  the  west. 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  on  this  theme,  I  observed, 
with  perhaps  the  full  measure  of  a  poet's  license,  that  every 
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bar  of  railroad  iroD  laid  westward  is  pregnant  with  as  lazge  a 
family  as  that  contained  in  Noah's  ark.  And  when  those 
forest  homes  are  established,  we  want  their  hearths  cheered 
and  illuminated  with  the  magazines,  quarterlies,  and  papers 
of  southern  presses ;  and  the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities taught  from  text  books  produced  by  our  own  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers. 

Why  should  not  the  work  be  commenced  ? 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  said  before, 
that,  if  the  south  deems  herself  mcapable  of  producing,  print- 
ing, publishing;,  and  teaching  her  own  school  books,  and  rear- 
ing and  qualifying  her  own  teachers,  she  ought  cheerfully  to 
retain  the  wet-nurse  services  of  the  speculators  upon  her 
credulity  and  weakness — ^accept  the  child's  rattle,  and  play 
the  minor's  part  with  uncomplaining  submission  and  good 
grace.  

''A  SOUTHERN  HOMB." 
The  want  is  now  very  generally  felt,  and  acknowledged  of 
books  fit  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  southern  children.  There 
are  few  of  those  published  at  the  north  which  do  not  contain 
some  sneer,  or  some  attack  on  southern  slavery.  This  is  too 
apt  to  strike  deep  into  the  infant  mind,  and  exert  a  pernicious 
influence  in  after  years.  The  prosperity  of  the  slave  States 
certainly  denotes  that  the  institution  on  which  it  rests,  in  a 
ffreat  degree,  is  not  under  the  displeasure  of  Providence,  A 
Siboring  population  better  cared  for,  and  more  amply  provided 
with  the  comforts  of  life,  is  nowhere  to  be  found-  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  then,  that  our  children  should  be  kept  fi-ee 
from  the  prejudices  which  abolitionism  strives  to  infuse  into 
their  minds  in  every  possible  method.  As  long  as  we  use 
northern  school  books  we  shall  be  liable  to  this  danger. 
No  more  useful  task  could  be  performed  than  the  compilation 
of  a  series  of  southern  school  books,  free  from  all  taint  of  abo- 
litionism. The  unpretending  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
deserves  high  praise  in  this  respect.  It  was  written  by  a 
southern  lady,  and  its  pictures  of  southern  life  truly  paint  the 
relation  between  the  two  races.  The  old  servant  loves  the 
children  of  the  old  master,  who,  in  their  turn,  protect  and  cher- 
ish as  heir  looms  the  dependent  members  of  another  and  by- 
gone age.  Her  sketches  of  the  intercourse  between  the  various 
personages  of  the  family,  white  and  black,  exhibit  the  aflec- 
tion,  and  kindness,  and  sympathy  which  animate  them.  They 
are  far  more  just  and  faithful  than  the  hideous  caricatures  of 
Mr.  Stowe.     We  heartily  commend  it  to  southern  parents. 
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Labor  is  the  lot  of  man.  It  is  useless  to  repine  or  complain ; 
it  is  inevitable,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  time. 
A  large  portion  of  labor  must  always  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  others — subject  to  capital  in  some  shape  or  other.  The 
difference  is  only  between  servitude  for  life,  and  for  a  time. 
In  the  former,  there  is  mutual  dependence — ^the  obligations  are 
reciprocal,  and  of  life-time  duration.  The  master  owes,  and 
generally  pays  protection,  support  and  comfort,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  to  nis  slave  in  exchange  for  his  obedience.  In 
the  latter,  the  obligation  ends  with  each  engagement.  When 
the  labor  of  the  hireling  ceases  to  be  profitable,  he  is  too  often 
cast  off  to  beg,  to  steal,  or  to  starve  as  circumstances  may 
determine. 

To  return  to  our  little  volume:  It  is  written  in  a  plain, 
familiar  and  captivating  style,  and  readily  wins  the  attention 
and  regard  of  the  little  scholar.  It  deserves,  and  we  hope  will 
find  a  place  in  every  family  library  in  the  south. 

C. 
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The  thirty-fiixth  annual  report  of  the  comptrollers  of  the  public  schoolB  of  Phil- 
adelphia haa  just  been  issued.  There  are  now  in  that  city  288  public  schodBy 
876  teachers,  and  52,078  pupils.  The  whole  expenditure  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  has  been  |685,G79.  The  average  annual  cost  of  teaching  each  pupU 
amounts  to  |8  79. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  814,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  of  whom  are  in  the  medical  department.  The  collegiate 
department  has  94  pupils. 

From  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  it  appears 
that  there  are  304  pupils  who  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  that  institution.  Of 
these,  285  were  bom  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Drurv  Lacy,  D.  D.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Davidson  College,  Pf.  C.  Major  J.  A.  Leland,  son  of  Dr.  Leland  or  the  Theo- 
lofi[ical  Seminary  at  Columbia,  has  been  chosen  professor  in  the  same  institution. 

There  are  at  present  195  students  in  the  South  Carolina  College.  The  neces- 
sary expenses  or  each  student  amount  to  about  |250  per  annum. 

The  Greenville  Baptist  Female  College  is  to  be  organized  about  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  next  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Missouri  shows 
that  within  sixtv-five  counties  there  are  about  200,000  children  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age;  of  this  number  67,000  were  taught  within  the  past  year,  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  |240,000  ;  the  average  number  attending  school  the  whole 
time  being  only  20,000.  It  St.  Louis  county,  the  whole  number  taught  the  past 
year  was  8,500,  but  the  average  attendance  during  the  whole  term  was  only  b65. 
The  report  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  **  district  school  houses,"  describing  them 
as  '*  ten  by  twelve  log  cabins,  with  one  oblong  window;  low»  dismal,  dreary 
things,  the  very  appearance  of  which  is  sufiicient  to  produce  fever  and  ague." 

In  the  theological  department  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  some 
novelties  in  the  mode  of  teaching  has  been  adopted.  With  the  exception  of 
Hebrew,  all  the  students  are  taught  in  one  class— each  professor  meeting  all  once 
a  day — instead  of  dividing  thepupils  into  separate  classes.  This  is  also  the  plan 
of  ^e  Aberdeen  school  of  the  Free  Church  or  Scotland. 

Tlie  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Ohio  is  |2,343,598.  This 
Bute  has  11,661  schools,  with  12,886  teachers,  and  484,153  scholars.  It  has  also 
206  academies,  with  474  teachers,  and  15,052  pupils.    Besides  these,  there  are 
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26  colleges,  with  180  teachers,  and  3,621  students.  This  is  a  proportion  of  one 
to  every  550  of  the  population  in  college ;  one  to  every  130  in  an  academy ;  and 
one  to  every  four  in  scnool. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  legislature  of  Michigan  requiring  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Michigan  University  to  establish  a  chair  of  homoeopathy  in  that  institution. 

California  has  the  most  munificent  school  fund  of  any  State  in  the  world. 
Governor  Bigler,  in  a  late  message  f  states  that  the  unsold  lands,  if  disposed  of  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  will  yield  to  the  school  fund  the  sum  of 
(8,726,555,  which  will  furnish  |64d,000  to  be  applied  for  educational  purposes. 
Mr.  Paul  K.  Hubbe,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  reports  the  numoer  of 
children  in  the  State,  as  per  district  returns,  to  be  18,649, 3,282  of  whom  are  in  San 
Francisco.  The  whole  amount  of  the  school  fUnd  apportioned  on  the  Ut  <^  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  among  the  various  counties,  was  |38,087  62. 

EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 
Norton's  Literary  Rerister  refers  to  the  movement  of  Sir  J. 
Pakington,  in  the  British  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  popa- 
lar  education. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  urged,  in  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  a  ministiyof 
public  education,  like  that  which  is  found  in  every  other  country  of  £uzx>pe.  At 
present  the  funds  appropriated  for  instruction  in  England,  amounting,  of  late,  to 
seme  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  are  duitributed  by  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  who  are  only  responsible  to  the  crown.  The  advantage  of  a 
change  will  be  that  the  minister  will  be  directly  responsible  to  parliament  for  his 
conduct,  as  much  as  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  the  chancellor  of  the  exobe- 
quer.  The  right  honorable  baronet  also  insisted  that  the  present  system  of  nor- 
mal schools  was  not  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  wnif 
kind  of  education  is  given  within  their  walls,  so  that  the  pupils  are  much  more 
inclined  to  take  holy  orders  than  to  follow,  for  life,  the  occupation  of  teachers. 
He  also  showed  how  unfairlv  government  money  is  at  present  distributed  ifi 
different  parts  of  England,  so  that  many  of  the  richest  districts  receive  the  lamt. 
and  many  of  the  poorest  receive  the  smallest  amount  of  appropriations.  liieK 
difficulties,  he  thought,  would  be  obviated,  in  part  at  least,  oy  having  a  minstrj 
of  education  responsible  to  the  house  of  commons. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  important  change.  Much  more  must  be  done,  in  the 
aggregate,  for  public  instruction'than  ever  heretofore.  To  illustrate  this  poeitioii 
Sir  J.  Pakin^on  produced  an  immense  number  of  facts,  to  ^ow  that  a  laigv 
part  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain  receive  no  school  education  whatever ;  tut 
many  who  are  nominally  taught,  are  really  kept  in  extreme  ignorance ;  thit 
England  is  in  a  worse  condition,  in  this  respect,  than  almost  any  other  civilised 
country,  and  that  deplorable  consequences  will  inevitably  ensue  from  prolongiaf 
the  present  state  of  tnings. 

Tne  bill  which  he  asks  leave  to  introduce  is  designed  to  secure  to  eveiv  chiM 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education.  He  proposes  that  the  system  of  local  boardf, 
adopted,  not  long  a^o,  in  reference  to  the  care  of  the  poor  in  England,  shall  be 
applied,  as  in  America,  to  the  administration  of  the  common  local  schoob ;  he 
proposes  that  rates  shall  be  levied  to  defmy,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  edoea* 
tion,  while  appropriations  shall  also  be  made  by  the  general  government ;  and  he 
proposes,  also,  that  the  schools  shall  be  free  to  all. 

In  reference  to  the  great  question  of  religious  instruction,  which  divides  the 
friends  of  education  in  England,  he  takes  the  following  position :  As  England  is 
a  Christian  land,  it  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people  to  naref 
religious  instruction  ;  as  the  established  church  is  greatly  in  the  majority  orer 
any  one  other  denomination,  a  majority  of  the  people  would  prefer  tlut  its  doc* 
trines  should  be  taught  to  those  of  any  other  sect.  But  England  is  a  free  land, 
and  the  rights  of  men  of  different  religious  persuasions  must  be  respected.  He 
accordingly  proposes  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  schools  accordion 
-to  the  doctrincB  of  the  majority  of  the  families  among  whom  the  school  is  estth- 
jished. 


MANUFACTURES,  MmiNG,  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


TEXAS  RillROAD  STSTEH. 

Bt  C.  G.  Forshet,  Civil  Engineer. 

It  is  now  manifest  that  no  railroads  at  all  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Texas  pubHc  can,  for  some  years  to  come, 
be  built  by  private  corporations ;  and  if  there  were  now  con- 
structed 100  miles  of  railroad  on  the  best  chosen  line  possible, 
within  the  State,  its  income  would  not  pay  6  per  cent,  net  on 
the  cost  of  construction.  If  money  were  plenty,  then  it  would 
not  be  invested  in  Texas  railroads  except  where  tempted  by 
the  large  land  bonuses,  granted  by  the  past  legislatures  in  fa- 
vor of  certain  charters.  From  the  embarrassments  of  the 
times,  in  part,  and  from  the  caution  of  capitalists  respecting 
Texas  securities,  these  temptations  have,  as  yet,  brought  little 
money  to  Texas. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  unless  the  State  of  Texas  lend  a 
direct  aid  to  internal  improvements,  they  must  rest  uncreated 
for  many  years. 

Hence  several  questions  arise : 

1st.  Is  the  State  cible  to  construct  a  tystem  of  railroads? 

2d.  Is  it  her  interest,  if  able  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  ? 

3d.  Is  it  her  policy,  or  her  duty,  if  able  and  interested  ? 

4th.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  form,  should  she  com- 
mence and  continue  the  undertaking? 

I  shall  attempt  briefl)^  to  answer  the  questions  here  pro- 
pounded. 

Is  Texas  aHe  to  construct  a  system  of  railroads  f 

By  a  system  I  mean,  of  course,  such  an  extent  of  roads  as  to 
render  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole  State,  certainly  not  less 
than  1,000  miles — ^perhaps  1,500  miles  in  length. 

And  as  I  have  formerly  given  this  subject  of  a  railroad  sys- 
tem for  Texas  a  mature  consideration,  and  submitted  my  re- 
port on  the  same  to  a  certain  character  party,  I  take  the  liber-| 
ty  of  quoting  the  system  therein  announced,  and  some  of  the 
reasons  for  its  adoption. 

"  From  Galveston  to  Harrisburg  or  Houston  let  there  be  a 
common  trunk  road,  and  from  thence  let  there  be  four  great 
trunk  roads,  with  branches : 

1st.  The  northeastern  route,  passing  to  the  extreme  angle  of 
the  State,  towards  Fulton  in  Arkansas 
8 
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2d.  The  northern  route,  between  the  Trinity  and  Brazos* 
towards  Grayson  county,  on  Red  river. 

3d.  The  northwestern  route,  directed  towards  Austin,  and 

4th.  The  western  route,  pointing  to  San  Antonio." 

(The  sum  of  these  distances  to  the  points  named  is  932 
miles,  and  adding  for  deflections  and  local  branches  unavoida- 
ble, we  have  l,OuO  miles.) 

"  Galveston  is  taken  for  a  common  centre,  because  no  for- 
eign ship  can  enter  any  other  channel,  because  there  is  no 
other  harbor  on  the  Texas  coast,  and  because  it  lies  centrally 
in  respect  to  all  Texas  that  is  habitable." 

Galveston  only,  therefore,  can  furnish  a  market  for  the  great 
Texas  staples. 

Branches  from  these  trunks  would  have  to  be  constructed 
as  they  diverge  from  each  other,  and  as  time  developes  the 
country  and  makes  them  necessary.  Should  a  Pacific  road 
(henceforth  probably  an  obsolete  idea,)  be  constructed  along 
or  near  latitude  32°,  it  would  supply  lateral  branches  to  two, 
if  not  three  of  these  trunks ;  ana  if  not,  two  branches  from 
east  Texas  would  fall  into  the  northeast  route,  one  fi^om  to- 
wards Burkeville,  and  one  from  Nacogdoches  and  Logans- 
port;  and  on  the  west  side,  one  from  towards  Hopkins,  Wood 
and  Smith  counties. 

In  like  manner  the  northern  and  northwestern  trunks  would 
be  fed  by  suitable  branches.  The  northwestern  and  western 
trunks,  assuming  the  Harrisburg  road  as  a  basis,  might  be 
made  conveniently  to  coalesce  to  the  Colorado,  and  thence 
diverge,  thus  saving  some  fifty  miles  of  route.  And  firom  a 
suitable  point  on  the  western  route  a  line  of  road  to  Lavaca 
Bay  would  early  become  necessary. 

Hence  I  estimate  about  1,500  miles  of  road  as  plainly  indi- 
cated in  planning  a  system  for  the  State,  and  necessary  to  be 
constructed  within  the  next  ten  years. 

At  60  dollars  per  ton  for  railroad  iron,  these  roads,  if  built 

progressively,  from    Galveston   outward,    would  cost  aboot 

17,000  dollars  per  mile ;  and  the  cost  per  annum   of  building 

150  miles  of  road  would  be  $2,550,000.    This  estimate  includes 

■  moderate  equipments. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  in  ten  years  she  would,  if  engaged 
in  earnest  upon  these  works,  double  her  population  and  wealth, 
and  her  70,000,000  acres  of  unsold  lands  be  worth  70  millions 
of  dollars,  instead  of  25  millions,  their  present  estimated  value. 

As  a  proprietor,  then,  the  Slate  would  be  gainer  in  wealth, 
by  the  investment  of  25  and  a  half  millions  in  railroads,  if  she 
could  obtain  the  credit  and  borrow  on  20  to  50  years. 
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It  would  be  safe,  I  presume,  to  calculate  upon  these  routes 
paying  8  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  say  in  five  years  after  con- 
structing each  100  miles ;  and  should  the  State  then  desire  to 
dispose  of  the  property,  it  would  probably  tempt  the  capital 
of  a  prosperous  period,  after  the  completion  of  the  system,  of 
1,000  or  1,500  miles. 

This  scheme  is  stupendous ;  and,  I  shall  not  answer  the 
question  is  the  State  able^  in  the  affirmative  or  negative ;  but 
in  treating  the  question  which  follow,  I  will  suppose  it  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

Is  it  the  Staters  interest  to  embark  in  the  Enterprise. 

If  the  State  could  command  the  means,  m  the  shape  of  a 
loan,  based  upon  a  pledge  of  her  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of 
their  sale,  it  would  doubtless  be  her  interest,  as  a  proprietor, 
to  enhance  their  value  by  improvements,  even  at  this  great 
cost;  just  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  the  interest  of  other  pro- 
prietors of  vacant  real  estate,  to  make  improvements  to  attract 
population,  and  create  a  demand  for  the  property.  This  ques- 
tion I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  viewing  the  State,  for  a  mo- 
ment, purely  as  an  owner  of  property. 

Is  it  her  policy  or  her  duly  ?. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  her  citizens  to  an  extent  equal  to  their  willingness  to 
bear  the  burden.  But  the  great  obstacle  to  this  exercise  of 
duty  will  be  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  her  territory,  the 
sparseness  of  her  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  adapting  any 
practicable  system  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  people.  And 
as  taxation  would  be  necessary,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  paying 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  so  far  as  not  met  by  the  income 
of  the  completed  portions  of  the  railroad,  it  is  surely  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  make  this  taxation  as  equal  as  possible  in  its 
bearing. 

By  collecting  a  tax  on  lands  only,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
lands  most  benefitted  by  these  improvements  would  be  most 
enhanced  in  value ;  and  an  ad  valorem  tax  would,  therefore, 
bear  chiefly  upon  the  lands  thus  improved.  The  tax  would 
therefore  be  a  fair  one,  if  levied  on  lands  only. 

But  I  sincerely  doubt  if  it  be  her  policy  ;  not  because  of 
interest  and  valid  objections  to  the  system,  or  the  justice  of 
its  bearing  upon  the  different  interests  of  the  State,  but  because 
of  a  degree  of  fickleness  in  the  legislation  relating  to  the  pro- 
gress of  all  measures  involving  large  and  long-continued  ex- 
penditure of  public  money. 

It  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  forsee  that,  in 
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some  instances,  the  Stale  would  be  defrauded  by  disbursers  or 
"Contractors ;  and  that  this,  added  to  a  thousand  unfbrscen  embar- 
rassments, would  feed  the  discontent  of  the  minority,  com- 
plaining of  a  want  of  fairness  in  the  distribution  of  benefits, 
and  enable  them  to  carry  popular  feeling  and  legislation 
against  the  scheme.  In  short,  I  would  apprehend  an  aban- 
donment of  the  system,  long  before  its  completion,  for  want 
of  continued  favor  with  the  people. 

Let  those  who  are  more  credulous  than  the  writer,  read  or 
recollect  the  history  of  Illinois,  in  which  State,  when  her  popu- 
lation and  wealth  were  about  equal  to  ours,  her  system  was 
abandoned,  when  she  had  contracted  a  debt  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions, without  having  completed  a  single  mile  of  road-  In 
fact,  lukewarmness  and  revulsion  have  generally  followed 
after  a  strong  popular  demonstration  in  favor  of  public  works- 

And  now,  in  answer  to  the  last  query,  "  To  what  extent 
and  IN  what  form  should  the  State  commence  and  continue 
a  system  of  internal  improvement?"  I  hope  to  succeed  in 
suggesting  a  method  by  which  the  works  most  needed  may 
be  constructed,  without  much  risk  of  change  in  public  senti- 
ment. 

I  propose  that  a  system  of  routes,  some  such  as  (if  not 
identical  with)  that  I  have  suggested,  be  enacted  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  supreme  legislative  power,  as  embracing 
the  only  routes  to  which  State  aid  will  granted. 

Then,  that  the  State  furnish,  delivered  upon  the  routes,  the 
iron  railsf  chains,  spikes,  and  the  iron  work  of  bridges,  and 
the  motive  power,  for  all  the  lines  and  routes  described,  as 
fast  as  private  or  corporate  enterprise  may  furnish  road-beds 
and  superstructure,  ready  to  receive  them.  Let  the  maximum 
limit  of  her  investment  be  specified,  say  at  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile,  as  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Let  the  State  be  still  the  owner  of  this  iron  and  motive 
power,  their  use  being  loaned  to  the  companies,  upon  condition 
of  preservation  and  repair  without  charge,  for — years  after 
completion  of  each  hundred  miles. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  this  system,  the  State  could  not  be 
much  defrauded,  as  iron  has  a  public  quotable  price,  freights 
by  sea  known  rates,  and  locomotives  known  prices. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  roads  now  demanded  by  the 
Texas  public  would  pay  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  remain- 
ing six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  of  their  cost,  and  would  there- 
fore command  investment  of  money,  labor,  and  material  suf- 
ficient for  their  early  construction.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
that  the  State  should  require  some  such  earnest,  that  a  par- 
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ticular  road  is  demanded  by  public  necessity.  And  even 
should  they  not  command  much  capital  from  abroad,  contribu- 
tions in  labor  and  material  could  be  made  at  home,  and  doubt- 
less would  be  made. 

In  relation  to  land  grants,  I  would  expect  the  State  to  re- 
duce these  from  10,400  to  about  4,000  acres  per  mile,  and 
save  her  public  domain  to  profit  by  the  railroads. 

In  relation  to  charters  already  granted  along  the  lines 
adopted  by  the  State,  let  any  parties  who  have  commenced 
worK  in  earnest  have  the  preference  in  the  new  method  pro- 
posed ;  and  fi-om  all  others  let  the  land  bonus  be  withdrawn. 

Under  this  system,  the  more  enterprising  communities  would 
first  construct  their  own  links  of  tne  great  chain,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years,  rs  above  suggested,  local  interest  and 
desire  for  good  investments  would,  I  venture  to  predict,  con- 
struct a  thousand  miles  of  the  roads  proposed.        •        • 

It  is  due  and  proper  in  this  connexion,  to  say  that  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  scheme  presented  and  most 
laudably  prosecuted  by  L.  Sherwood,  esq.,  of  this  city.  I 
am  familiar  with  its  features,  as  I  claim  to  be  in  some  degree 
with  the  other  State,  corporate,  and  mixed  systems,  which 
have  been  in  use  in  our  country  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

Stripping  Mr.  Sherwood's  scheme  of  its  many  doctrines  of 
"  statesmanship  and  political  economy,"  (with  which  I  do  not 
perceive  its  essential  connexion,)  I  readily  yield  the  theoretical 
value  of  his  doctrine  of  "economy  of  adjustment,"  or,  as  I 
would  term  it,  **  e^fualization  of  incomeJ*^  And  the  method  I 
suggest  secures  this  efiect,  so  far  as  the  State  invests  in  each 
mile  of  road.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  with  all  his  ingenious 
zeal,  he  has  shown,  or  that  it  can  be  proven  to  be  the  duty  or 
policy  of  the  State  to  force  railroads  into  communities  that  may 
need,  but  are  unwilling  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their  con- 
struction; and  then  force  an  "economy  of  adjustment,"  in 

order  to  support  the  badly  paying  sections. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Much  reliance  has  been  placed,  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  some  portion  of  the  public  press,  upon 
the  value  of  railroad  connexions  between  Texas  and  New 
Orleans.  And  while  I  feel  an  interest,  which  has  been  amply 
recorded,  in  railroad  extension  from  the  great  emporium  of 
the  southwest,  with  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  I  would 
not  see  the  value  of  these  connexions  overstated.  Railroads, 
like  all  other  improvements,  have  their  limits  of  influence, 
both  as  to  trade  and  travel. 

Cars  cannot  travel  upon  them  empty,  without  cost.     Every 
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mile  travelled  by  a  ton's  weight,  whether  as  car,  track,  or  loco- 
motive, costs,  in  wear  and  tear,  superintendence  and  labor, 
about  two  cents.  And  every  four  bales  of  cotton  that  travel 
100  miles,  must  cost,  independent  of  income  on  investment, 
about  two  dollars.  And  as'  the  net  income  of  a  road  should 
be  nearly  half  its  gross  incortie,  it  will  be  fair  and  safe  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  cotton  carriage,  on  long  distances,  at  one 
dollar  per  bale  per  one  hundred  miles. 

Assuming  this  rate,  let  us  inquire  the  relative  cost  of  trans- 
portation, from  different  points  in  Texas  to  Galveston  and  lo 
New  Orleans. 

Extract  from  my  report  on  the  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
Henderson  railroad,  July,  1853 : 


Names  of  places  in  Texas. 


<§ 


so 


a 


•is 


II 


8^ 


Loffansport,  on  Sabine 

Fulton,  Arkansas 

Henderson,  Rusk  county. . . 
Sherman,  Grayson  county.. 
Fort  Graham,  on  the  Brazos 

Austin,  on  Colorado 

San  Antonio 

Mean  of  these 


a07  miles, 

342  '' 

222  ^* 

325  <* 

250  '' 

190  ** 

225  '< 

256  '' 


$2  07 
3  42 
222 
3  25 

2  50 
1  90 
225 

3  56 


340  miles. 

460  *' 

390  «« 

540  «' 

530  «' 

615  *' 

688  <* 

510  ** 


$3  40 
460 
3  90 
540 
530 
6  15 
688 
5  10 


Remarks. — The  Galveston  distances  are  measured  by  way  of  Houston,  in  all 
cases.  All  these  distances  are  taken  without  deflections,  (except  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Logansport,)  and  though  less  than  practical  distances,  they  are  sii^Bdent 
for  the  comparisons  instituted. 

<*  The  bale  of  cotton  is  assumed  as  an  index  to  all  other  tranoportation ;  and  it 
shows,  I  submit,  that  no  bale  of  cotton,  not  even  from  Sabine,  can  ever  go  to 
New  Orleans  profitably  bv  railroad,  after  both  lines  shall  be  completed.  And  as 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  market  of  that  city  is  better  for  cotton  than  Galves- 
ton, or  that  freights  thence  to  foreign  ports  are  as  low  as  Arom  Galveston,  on 
account  of  heavy  port  chaiges,  towage  and  pilotage,  it  is  plain  that  Texas  can 
maintain  her  own  improvements.  A  similar  showing  can  be  made  respecting 
her  return  freights." 

It  would  gratify  us  to  have  railroad  connexion  with  the 
great  Crescent  City,  for  purposes  of  travel  and  mails,  and  to 
get  our  cattle  to  market ;  but,  at  the  present  age,  for  few  other 
purposes. 

A  few  estimates  like  the  above  will  readily  prove  to  the 
curious  that  no  freighu  except  light  goods  and  precious  metals, 
could  afibrd  to  travel  througti  on  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  hence 
that  such  a  railroad  would  not  pay  an  income  on  the  invest- 
ment, in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century. 
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HINBRAl  RESOURCES  OF  AlABAIA. 

We  fully  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Montevallo  Herald, 
that  the  last  legislature  of  Alabama  took  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  making  liberal  provision  for  a  thorough  geological 
survey  of  the  State.  The  Herald  is  printed  at  a  point  where 
one  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  measure.  Mon- 
tevallo occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  our  mineral  region,  and, 
besides  being  surrounded  almost  by  the  most  useful  kind  of 
minerals — ^iron,  coal,  marble,  &c. — ^possesses  fine  agricultural 
resources,  and  enjoys  a  most  salubrious  climate.  The  Cahaba 
valley  stretching  off  to  the  north,  Talladega  valley  to  the  east, 
and  Jones's  valley  to  the  west,  will  give  her,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  railroad,  the  command  of  a 
superior  grain  region,  where  large  amounts  of  flour,  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  &c.,  will  be  produced  for  exportation.  This  line  of 
railroad,  which  is  nearly  completed  to  the  Coosa  river,  and 
the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  railroad,  now  in  progress,  wdll  bring  to 
our  market  a  large  portion  of  these  valuable  products.  And 
when  sufficient  capital  comes  to  be  invested  in  mining,  not 
only  Mobile,  but  the  whole  of  south  and  middle  Alabama  will 
feel  the  impulse.  There  is  certainly  a  good  time  coming  for 
us  all.  The  requisite  amount  of  industry  and  capital,  properly 
directed,  will  by  and  by  show  outsiders  that  Alabama  has 
never  yet  been  properly  estimated.  But  we  are  getting  away 
from  the  main  object  in  view.  The  Herald,  in  reference  to 
the  geological  survey,  remarks  thus : 

Tnose  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  valuable  minerals  which 
abound  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  centrsd  and  upper  coun- 
ties. Iron  ore  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of^  the  finest 
quality;  coal  of  different  kinds,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  fuel  and  commerce  of  the  entire  Gulf  coast ;  limestone 
quarries ;  marble  deposites ;  slate  formations ;  grindstone  grit 
and  granite  rocks ;  copper,  lead,  gold,  quicksilver,  petroleum, 
Tripoli,  and  various  pigments — each  and  all  are  known  to  ex- 
ist. These  minerals,  in  the  broad  acres  which  they  occupy, 
cover  a  superficial  area  fully  equal  to  all  the  cultivated  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

When  the  able  and  efficient  gentleman  who  has  charge  of 
the  survey  shall  have  completed  his  labors  and  reported  their 
results  to  the  legislature,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  those  vast 
mines  of  wealth  will  cease  to  be  neglected  by  men  of  capital 
and  enterprise.  If  coal  and  iron  yield  annually  seven  millions 
of  dollars  in  England  and  twenty  millions  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
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is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  why  they  should  be  less 
profitable  in  Alabama. 

A  liberal  system  of  railways  extending  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  would  render  the  whole  mineral  region 
accessible,  and  open  at  once  the  markets  of  the  world  to  the 
coal  and  iron  trade. 

But  lest  it  may  be  doubted  that  these  minerals  are  of  less 
value,  as  found  in  Alabama,  let  us  take  the  analysis  of  coal, 
as  furnished  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  than  whom  there  can  be  no 
higher  authority. 

The  comparison  is  made  with  Virginia  coals,  which  are 
esteemed  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  bituminous  coals 
known. 


Clover  Hill  contains  of  pure  carbon 76.49 

Black  Heath.  -  .do do 30.38 

Deep  Run do do 82.60 

Powell's do do 86.54 

Alabama do do 80.29 


The  composition  of  five  different  beds  of  iron  ore,  examined 
by  Professor  Tuomey,  establishes  a  result  equally  satisfac- 
tory, viz ; 

RED  OXIBB   OF   IRON. 

Bibb  county :  Per-oxide  of  iron,  64.50 ;  42  pure  iron. 
Tuscaloosa  coimty :  Per-oxide  of  iron,  65.00;  46  pure  iron. 

BROWN   HEUaTITBS. 

Tuscaloosa  county:  Per-oxide  of  iron,  78.00;  53  pure  iron. 

Shelby  county  :  Per-oxide  of  iron,  82.00;  57  pure  iron. 

Benton  county :  Per-oxide  of  iron,  80.00;  55  pure  iron. 

The  maximum  of  purity — ^in  brown  hemitites  is  59.13 ;  in 
red  hemitites  is  69.34. 

All  history,  however,  proves  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  the 
development  of  these  minerals  till  a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of 
transportation  to  market  has  been  provided.  No  capitalist 
will  be  willing  to  risk  his  money  in  an  enterprise  which  is  to 
be  forever  land  locked,  nor  a  pursuit  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
tension. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  encourage  the  building  of 
railways.  Without  them,  neither  England,  nor  Pennsylvania, 
nor  Virginia,  could  accomplish  anything ;  without  them,  Ala- 
bama will  remain,  as  some  seem  to  desire  she  should,  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  of  the  confederacy;  without  them,  population 
must  diminish,  land  must  depreciate,  cities  must  decay,  and 
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rank  starvation  prevail  everywhere.  Let  them  be  built  by  in- 
dividual means,  if  practicable ;  if  not,  surely  some  sound, 
judicious,  and  conservative  system  can  be  adopted  by  which 
the  State  may  enlist  safely  and  profitably  in  their  erection. — 
Mobile  Herald* 


SALT  AND  8P01I6E  BU8INB8S  OP  KEY  WEST. 

The  sponge  fisheries  of  this  district  are  becoming  very  im- 
portant. The  demand,  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  so  great 
as  usual,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  scarcity  of  money  at  the 
north ;  yet  the  fishermen  have  realized,  the  past  year,  fi'om' 
$20,000  to  930,000  for  that  collected  among  the  Florida  reefs 
and  inlets. 

The  season  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  one  for  salt, 
yet  it  would  appear  that  this  has  been  caused  more  by  the  im- 
provements put  upon  the  works  than  from  the  superior  dry- 
ness of  the  past  spring;  or  summer.  The  amount  of  rain 
through  the  whole  year  nas  been  fiill  ten  inches  more  than  the 
average  for  the  ps&t  twenty  years ;  and  every  month  of  the 
salt  season,  (from  February  to  August,  inclusive,)  except  March 
and  May,  had  much  above  the  average  in  each.  In  June  and 
August  there  was  double  the  average  quantity.  This  shows 
conclusively  that  salt  can  be  made  profitably  on  the  islands  of 
this  reef.  The  reason  of  this  success  on  this  island  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  area  of  the  evaporating  reservoirs,  which 
are  so  arranged  that  the  "  pickle"  is  driven  from  one  to  another, 
for  the  distance  of  more  than  five  miles  before  it  arrives  at 
the  one  from  whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  "  crystalizine  pans,'* 
and  by  which  time  it  is  usually  up  to  the  strength  of  satura- 
tion. The  superior  purity  of  the  salt  made  here  is,'too,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  distance  that  the  "  pickle"  flows 
slowly  before  it  is  pumped  into  the  pan  for  crystalization.  It 
begins  to  deposite  Ume  in  large  quantities  after  it  is  up  to  the 
strength  of  six  degrees,  Baume's  by  drometcr,  and  so  continues 
to  do,  especially  where  it  moves  slowly,  till  it  gets  to  the 
strength  of  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees.  Weaker  pickle  than 
this  last  is  never  pumped  into  the  crystalizing  pans,  which 
accounts  for  the  purity  of  Key  West  salt. 


GREAT  SALT  MINES  IN  TBE  lOUNTAINS  OF  TISGINIA. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  moving  in  a  great  work  of  internal 
improvement,  and  is  making  a  railroad  that  will  reach  the 
great  salt  mines  of  its  mountains,  and  in  a  few  years  that  salt 
will  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  States— its 
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superior  quality  will  ensure  for  it  a  ready  sale  everywhere ; 
for  it  is  better  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  table  use  thaa 
any  other  salt  that  ever  csime  to  our  market  is  worth  twenty- 
five  cents.  It  is  a  pure  chloride  of  iodium,  and  will  remain  as 
dry  as  flour  in  any  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  pole- 

This  great  salt  mine  is  .in  a  trough  between  two  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,882  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
near  the  waters  of  the  north  fork  of  Holston  river,  a  tribute 
of  the  river  Tennessee,  and  near  the  rivers  of  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  where  these  bor- 
der on  a  southwestern  point  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  fossil  salt  lies  about  220  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  encased  in  a  vast  deposite  of  gypsum. 

About  ten  years  since,  two  boxes  of  geological  specimens 
were  sent  to  me  from  these  mines  and  from  the  surroundbg 
country.  In  repacking  these  into  other  boxes,  some  pieces  of 
the  fossil  were  put  in  a  box  with  specimens  of  iron  ore  from 
the  great  iron  ore  beds  of  northern  New  York,  and  remained 
in  that  connexion  until  the  present  year.  On  beinff  opened, 
the  specimens  were  aU  in  good  order,  the  salt  not  having  in 
the  least  corroded  the  iron,  or  produced  any  rust. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  deposite  of  salt  resulted  from  vol- 
canic action.  New  river,  the  head  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  river,  is  near  this  salt  mine,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  source  of  the  saline  supplies  of  ihe  deep  wells 
of  Kanawha,  but  in  its  course  thither  it  undergoes  a  change, 
and  when  raised  from  the  deep  wells  is  found  there  to  contain 
bromine  in  great  abundance. 

The  Kanawha  salines  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world; 
the  salt  water  comes  to  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  two  thou- 
sand feet,  and  is  as  cold  as  a  northern  blast  in  winter — ^thus 
exploding  the  theory  that  the  heat  increases  in  the  earth  ecery 
where  as  progress  is  made  downward. 

The  gas  which  is  issued  from  these  deep  wells  is  in  abund- 
ance— suflicient  to  illuminate  the  entire  northern  hemisphere 
— and  rises  with  a  force  that  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  cannon 
ball  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  excavations  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  salt 
mines  of  Virginia,  the  bones  of  the  Behemoth  are  found  of  a 
size  indicating  as  large  as  the  hull  of  a  ship-of-the-line. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  table  salt  of  our  market  will,  in  three 
years,  be  supplied  by  the  Virginia  Salt  Mines ;  and  even  now 
our  grocers  cannot  do  better  man  to  send  to  the  salt  mines  of 
Virginia  for  pure  table  salt,  for  the  supply  of  the  customers 
who  want  a  good  article.  E.  Mbriam. 
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LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  JOURNAL 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  UNION. 
The  UinoKi  Fait  and  Frsbbnt — How  it  works,  akd  how  to  iatb  it. 

[Gbntmned.] 

A  large  extent  of  sea  coast  not  only  improves  the  climate, 
but  greatly  increases  the  facilities  of  commerce.  This  was 
one  of  the  chief  physical  causes  of  the  early  prosperity  of  the 
nations  on  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  the  peninsulas  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  it  has  been  no  small  element  of  Eng- 
land's power.  The  southern  States  are  eminently  favored  in 
this  way.  Their  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  is 
7,033  miles,  while  the  northern  States  have  only  3,295.  But, 
to  appreciate  the  full  advantage  of  the  south,  we  must  include 
the  islands  and  the  rivers,  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  which 
make  her  whole  navigable  c(Jast-line  22,701  miles,  while  the 
northern  is  but  6,675.  The  very  compact  shape  of  the  south- 
ern States  make  this  great  line  of  navigation  available  to  nearly 
the  whole  country,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  at  the  north. 
The  slaveholding  States  have  an  equal  superiority  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  western  rivers.  The  1,000 
miles  of  the  Ohio  may  be  considered  common  to  the  two  sec- 
tions, and  so  may  the  2,000  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  though 
1,230  of  these  lie  exclusively  in  the  south,  while  some  300 
more  divide  Missouri  from  Illinois,  and  little  over  400  are 
wholly  in  the  free  States.  There  are  2,655  miles  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  the  most  valuable 

Eart  of  which  lies  in  a  slave  State ;  and,  as  the  whole  de- 
ouches  at  St.  Loiiis,  that  city  commands  all  its  commerce. 
On  the  other  tributaries  of  the  great  "  father  of  waters,"  as 
well  as  of  the  Ohio,  there  are  5,029  miles  of  steam  navigation 
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in  the  slave  States,  and  only  2,300  in  the  free  States.  The 
whole  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  northwestern  States  belongs,  is  naturally 
dependent  on  the  south  for  an  outlet,  which  the  south  would 
probably  find  it  to  her  interest  to  permit  the  free  States  to  use. 
There  is  a  natural  equity  in  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  by  all 
the  riparian  powers,  which  was  acknowledged  in  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  applied  to  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  as  a  great 
principle  of  European  national  la«v.  The  cities  and  countries 
at  the  outlets  of  such  streams  gain  the  commercial  command 
of  all  the  country  above,  and,  in  case  of  war,  a  great  military 
power.  A  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  free  States 
m  the  northwest  must  always  go  to  enrich  New  Orleans.  The 
other  part  has  to  find  its  way  to  the  seaboard  by  canals  and 
railroads,  at  a  cost  of  four  per  cent,  in  tolls ;  while  a  fourth 
part,  probably,  of  northern  commerce  has  to  pass  through 
southern  States.  There' is  no  part  of  the  south  thus  depend- 
ent on  the  north. 

It  is  true  that  federal  legislation  has  made  a  roundabout 
voyage  by  New  York  shorter  for  southern  trade  than  the 
straight  course  to  Europe,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  slave 
States  whose  natural  port  is  not  at  home.  Two  great  lines  of 
railroad  will  soon  connect  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes.  A  third  line  will  stretch  through  the 
southwest  to  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi ;  while  a  fourth  will 
form  a  continuous  line,  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  Baltimore 
and  Richmond,  through  Columbia  and  Atlanta,  to  Natchez, 
with  numerous  lateral  feeders  from  the  Piedmont  vallies. 
Western  commerce  can  reach  the  Atlantic  by  these  southern 
lines  more  quickly  than  by  the  northern,  and  without  any  in- 
terruption from  ice  and  snow  in  winter.  They  will  concen- 
trate a  vast  trade  at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  capital  to  complete  their  improve- 
ments, which  the  restoration  of  our  natural  commerce  would  at 
once  supply.  The  same  causes  which  have  substituted  steam 
for  sails  m  inland  navigation — the  need  for  greater  speed  and 
certainty  in  the  returns — will  complete  the  change  on  the 
ocean,  and  give  steamships  the  preference  for  commerce  as 
well  as  passengers.  We  find  that  the  custom-house  returns 
show  that  the  proportion  of  the  imports  into  Boston,  brought 
in  steamers,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Swift  steam  vessels  are 
now  building  in  England,  to  be  employed  in  the  foreign  grain 
trade.* 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Janoaiy,  1850. 
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This  change  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  Norfolk  and 
Charleston,  for  the  calms  which  make  southern  latitudes  unfa* 
vorahle  for  a  sail  voyage  to  £uro{>e,  will  make  them  so  much 
the  better  for  steam.  The  trade  in  Indian  corn  and  southern 
wheat  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  drier,  more  nutritious,  and 
better  fitted  for  exportation  than  the  northern)  will  be  greatly 
augmented.  The  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  is  naturally  a  bet- 
ter position  for  a  great  city  than  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
That  beautiful  bay,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  sea,  with- 
out its  storms,  has  4,010  miles  of  tidewater  shores,  of  which 
2,373  miles  are  in  navigable  rivers — more  than  double  the 
number  in  the  States  north  of  it.  This  noble  system  of  rivers 
and  bays  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  ice  all  the  year,  and 
waters  one  of  the  most  highly  favored  countries  in  the  world, 
both  in  the  temperate  climate,  the  rich  and  easily  improved 
soil,  and  the  v£uiety  of  its  productions.  Add  to  this  all  the 
country  that  may  be  more  readily  connected  by  artificial  com- 
munications with  this  point  than  any  other,  and  there  is  no  site 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  should  naturally  command  a  larger 
commerce  than  Norfolk.  We  have  explained  'the  causes  which 
have  prevented  the  developement  of  these  resources  ;  but  once 
remove  the  burdens,  and  restore  southern  capital  to  its  pro- 
ducers, and  the  shipping  of  New  York  would  soon  whiten 
Hampton  Roads,  and  her  palaces  embellish  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Charleston  is  connected  with  the  same  lines  of 
railroad,  and  the  cotton  trade  gives  her  equal  or  superior  ad- 
vantages. Mobile  awaits  but  the  loosening  of  her  shackles  to 
stretch  an  iron  road  to  the  Ohio.    And  who  can  predict  the 

{greatness  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ey,  with  its  area  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  its  steam  navi- 
gation of  16,674  miles,  and  its  commerce,  already  valued  at 
$200,000,000 !  What  a  position  for  that  which  has  ever  been 
the  most  lucrative  commerce  of  the  world — ^the  exchange  of 
the  productions  of  temperate  and  highly  civilized  countries  for 
the  growth  of  tropical  climates  and  less  advanced  societies ! 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  commanded  by  the  slave  States, 
and  they  would  want  nothing  but  Cuba  to  make  it  a  southern 
lake.  How  long  would  they  want  that  ?  Peaceable  annexa- 
tion would  at  once  follow  its  independence  of  Spain,  and  that 
could  not  be  delayed  long  after  the  separation  of  the  north 
and  the  south.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  England  should 
desire  to  prevent  its  annexation  now;  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  her  interest  to  strengthen 
us,  and  she  would  be  bound  to  the  southern  alliance  by  natu- 
ral ties,  and  would  have  natural  causes  of  hostility  to  the 
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north.  The  dependence  of  four  millions  of  her  people  on  the 
south  for  cotton,  and  of  many  more  for  food,  would  give  the 
slave  States  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  goodwill  of  her  govern- 
ment— ^a  hold  that  would  strengthen  with  every  year.  No 
such  ties  would  bind  England  to  the  free  States.  Producers 
of  the  same  articles,  and  rivals  in  manufacturing  industry,  their 
commerce  would  be  small  and  their  interests  adverse.  This 
hostile  feeling  would  be  aggravated  by  a  desire  to  possess 
Canada  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  jealousy  of  its  loss  on  the 
other.  In  any  actual  contest  of  arms  the  north  would  be  par- 
ticularly weak.  Our  engineer  department  says  that  "it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  British  possess  the  military  command  of 
lake  Ontario.*  This  would  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
fine  strategic  design  which  they  failed  to  accomplish  in  the 
revolution — ^to  hold  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  and  isolate  New 
England  from  the  other  States.  The  Welland  canal  gives 
England  the  power  of  throwing  vast  supplies  of  every  kind 
from  lake  Ontario,  where  she  has  the  command  of  the  upper 
lakes,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  western  commerce  firom  New 
York.  It  also  places  her  in  a  position  to  strike  at  the  line 
uniting  the  eastern  and  western  free  States,  which  ofiers  pecu- 
liar advantages  to  a  foe  from  either  the  north  or  the  south. 
From  Lake  Erie  to  Pittsburg  is  little  over  one  hundred  miles, 
and  might  easily  be  held  by  an  enemy,  who  had  resources 
either  on  the  lakes,  or  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  north- 
ern States  might  be  thus  completely  sundered.  The  north- 
western States,  commercially,  belong  rather  to  the  south  than 
the  north,  and  their  connexion  with  the  eastern  States  would 
not  be  very  strong.  Events  may  easily  be  imagined  which 
would  separate  a  northern  confederacy  into  two  parts,  the 
one  leaning  towards  the  south,  and  the  other  relying  on  a 
Canadian  connexion;  and,  in  estimating  the  relative  capa- 
city of  such  a  confederacy  for  war,  we  must  remember  that 
the  States  which  compose  it  now  owe  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  while  the  southern  States  only  owe  sixty 
millions. 

When  we  consider  all  these  facts,  can  we  doubt  that  the 
free  States  will  acknovdedge  the  equality  of  the  south,  rather 
than  return  to  their  natural  poverty  and  weakness  by  dissolv- 
ing the  Union? — that  Union  to  which  we  of  the  south  are  so 
devotedly  attached,  and  to  whose  preservation  we  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  everything  but  our  honor. 

We  have  seen  that  the  north  possesses  none  of  the  material 

•  19  Ex.  Doc.  1847-8,  p.  50. 
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elements  of  greatness  in  which  the  south  abounds,  whether  we 
regard  the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  or  the  capacity  of  military  defence.  While  the 
slave  States  produce  nearly  everything  within  themselves,  the 
free  States  will  soon  depend  on  them  even  for  food,  as  they 
now  do  for  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton — ^the  employment 
of  their  ships  in  southern  commerce,  the  employment  of  their 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  southern  cotton,  and  all  that  they 
can  purchase  of  other  countries  with  the  fabrics  of  that  great 
scuthem  staple.  We  have  shown  that  the  price  of  that  staple 
must  be  permanently  raised ;  how  would  the  manufactunng 
industry  of  the  free  States  stand  this  rise,  if  their  taxes  were 
raised  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union?  and  how  would  their 
laborers  subsist  under  this  new  burden,  if  they  at  once  lost  the 
employment  aflforded  by  the  free  use  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  southern  capital,  and  the  disbursement  of  twenty 
millions  of  southern  taxes?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
bring  us  to  the  last  view  we  shall  present  of  our  subject,  and 
will  show  that  the  Union  has,  in  truth,  inestimable  worth  for 
the  north.  It  defies  all  the  powers  of  figures  to  calculate  the 
value  to  the  firee  States  of  the  conservative  influence  of  the 
south  upon  their  social  organization. 

The  ffreat  sore  of  modern  society  is  the  war  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  The  fruits  of  any  enterprise  of  industry  have 
to  repay  all  the  wages  of  the  labor  employed  in  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  profit  of  capital.  Every  man  knows  that  the 
profit  he  can  make  on  any  undertaking  depends  upon  the  ex- 
penses, and  that  the  chief  part  of  these  is  the  hire  of  the  ne- 
cessary labor;  the  cheaper  he  can  get  that,  the  more  clear 
gain  is  left  him.  It  is  oovious,  upon  this  statement,  that  the 
lower  the  wages,  the  higher  are  the  profits ;  and  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  capital  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  point,  as  it  is  of 
labor  to  reduce  the  profits.  Free  competition  is  continually 
bringing  down  the  pnces  of  the  productions  of  industry,  and 
the  capitalist  has  to  meet  this  effect  by  lessening  the  cost  of 
production,  and  to  lower  the  wages  is  one  of  the  readiest  ways 
to  accomplish  this  end.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  nature,  if 
left  uninterrupted,  will  adjust  the  shares  of  wages  and  profits 
in  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other ;  and  in  a  young  and  flourishing 
country,  where  every  addition  to  the  stock  of  capital  and  labor 
employed  is  attended  by  a  proportional  or  greater  increase  of 
the  gross  returns,  these  shares  will  continue  the  same,  or  even 
increase. 

In  such  a  case,  the  natural  opposition  of  interest  between 
the  laborer  and  capitalist  is  not  felt;  but  the  moment  any 
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cause  interrupts  the  operation  of  these  natiu^al  laws,  cm-  dimin- 
ishes the  productiveness  of  the  new  labor  annually  brought 
into  action,  one  or  both  must  diminish,  for  the  whole  returns  to 
be  divided  are  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
are  to  receive.  Each  will  try  to  get  the  most  he  can,  and 
throw  the  whole  loss  upon  the  other ;  and  in  this  strife  capital 
has  an  immense  advantsige.  It  can  easily  be  transferred  from 
less  to  more  profitable  employments,  and  from  countries  where 
its  rewards  are  low  to  those  where  they  are  high.  We  have 
seen  an  example  of  this  operation  in  the  steady  flow  of  capital 
from  Europe  to  this  country.  Labor  has  no  such  facility;  no 
freight  is  so  costly  as  that  of  man.  Poverty  and  ignorance 
combine  with  local  affections  and  habits  to  tie  the  laborer  to 
his  native  district,  and  even  to  the  employment  to  which  he 
has  been  trained.  Emigration  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule; 
it  is  only  for  the  comparatively  well  ofi^those  who  have 
something — not  for  the  countless  crowd  of  poor  who  live  by 
their  daily  toil.  Hence  the  supply  of  labor  remains  steady, 
while  the  demand — ^that  is,  the  supply  of  capital — is  readily 
reduced,  and  profits  are  easily  increased  at  the  expense  of 
wages.  The  same  result  is  produced  by  other  yet  more 
inevitable  causes  ;  the  very  diminution  of  the  returns  of  indus- 
try retards  the  rate  at  which  capital  can  accumulate.  Mean- 
time population  continues  to  increase  at  its  former  rate,  and 
with  it  the  supply  of  labor,  for  the  fall  in  wages,  which  must 
follow,  cannot  check  the  increase  of  population,  except  by 
pinching  them  with  the  want  of  subsistence ;  but  it  is  a  slow 
and  uncertain  check,  even  in  that  way.  It  will  have  no  such 
effect  where  the  population  is  content  to  live  upon  an  inferior 
kind  of  food — upon  potatoes  instead  of  corn,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  the  eastern  free  States.  No  people 
breed  faster  than  these  potato  eaters.  The  necessary  fall  in 
wages  then  goes  on  with  accelerated  velocity,  as  population 
outruns  capital  in  its  increase,  and  begins  to  press  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  result  is  before  us  in  the  starving 
laborers  of  Europe,  when  the  wages  of  a  week's  labor,  for  14 
hours  a  day,  are  often  only  36  cents  a  week!  In  ]842,  in 
Manchester,  2,000  families,  8,136  persons,  were  reduced  to 
this  standard  of  subsistence ;  and  in  other  years  their  condition 
has  been  still  worse !  We  liave  before  alluded  to  the  signs, 
that  the  north  is  not  very  far  distant  from  this  pressure  of  popu- 
lation upon  the  means  of  living,  which  she  is  obliged  ultimately 
to  reach.  Statistics  show  a  gradual  but  certain  decline  in  the 
wages  of  labor  in  the  older  parts  of  the  free  States.  The  des- 
titution of  the  poor  in  the  northern  cities  is  annually  increasing. 
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and  there  h^^  been  a  frightful  gro^vth  of  pauperism.  Mr. 
Fisher  says  that  in  Massachusetts — ^the  model  State — it  reaches 
1  in  20.  In  England  it  is  but  double,  1  in  10.  ^eat  is  no 
longer  the  daily  food  of  the  eastern  laborer ;  and  one  of  the 
answers  from  Maine  to  the  Treasury  circular  in  1845  says 
that  an  able  bodied  man  cannot  possibly  support  himself  and 
his  wife  by  affricultural  labor.  We  have  seen  that  the  supply 
of  food  was  already  deficient  in  the  eastern  States,  and  that  in 
Ohio  it  had  reached  its  maximum  point;  in  other  words,  that 
every  future  increase  would  be  attended  with  more  than  a 
proportional  increase  of  cost.  Add  to  this  the  growing  dis* 
position  of  northern  population  to  desert  agricultural  employ- 
ments, which  must  be  partly  due  to  their  diminished  returns, 
its  tendency  to  concentrate  in  towns  and  factories,  its  rapid 
rate  of  natural  increase,  and  its  still  greater  increase  by  emi- 

Sation  from  abroad,  and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  northern 
borers  are  increasing  faster  than  northern  capital.  Hence  a 
pressure  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  a  still  greater  fall 
m  wages  cannot  be  far  off.  It  would  be  heavy  and  instan- 
taneous were  the  Union  dissolved,  for  that  event  would,  as  we 
have  shown,  not  only  throw  20  millions  of  dollars  of  new  taxes 
upon  the  north,  but  would  withdraw  140  millions  of  capital 
which  now  employs  her  labor.  This  loss  would  fall  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  upon  wages.  The  northern  capitalist  would 
not  submit  to  a  decrease  of  profit,  but  would  send  a  part  of  his 
capital  to  the  south,  where  profits  were  higher,  until  he  had 
reduced  wages  at  home  to  a  point  which  would  leave  him 
nearly  as  much  clear  gain  on  his  industry  as  before.  He  would 
in  this  way  escape  the  whole  burden  of  the  new  taxes,  and 
throw  it  upon  labor .y 

In  fact,  in  all  old  communities  we  find  that  the  soils  which 
had  been  most  fertile  when  virgin  and  fresh  are  exhausted  by 
continual  cultivation ;  and  every  year  the  want  of  food  forces 
a  resort  to  lands  which  were  at  first  rejected  as  too  poor.  The 
returns  of  agriculture  are,  therefore,  subject  to  a  steady  and 
natural  decline,  which  cannot  be  arrested  except  by  the  means 
of  improvement,  which  modern  science  has  discovered,  ^he 
cultivation  of  the  earth  is  rapidly  assuming  a  new  and  scien- 
tific character ;  it  is  becoming  almost  a  species  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  To  be  conducted  to  the  best  advantage,  it 
will  require  the  application  of  comparatively  large  capitals,  in 
draining,  liming,  sub-soiling,  and  all  the  modern  elements  of 
^^  high  farming ;^^  and  it  will  demand  the  direction  of  superior  ' 
minds  to  control  and  organize  the  labor,  of  which  there  must 
be  a  certain  and  regular  supply.     This  necessity  is  already 
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felt  in  England.  In  the  model  county  of  Lincoln,  the  difi^^Dt 
operations  of  farming  are  let  out  by  contract  to  f^ang  nuuten^ 
who  have  numbers  of  laborers,  regularly  enrolled,  ready  to 
undertake  any  job  that  may  be  offered.  These  gangs  are  sent 
a  considerable  distance  in  wagons,  and  men,  women,  and 
children,  separated  from  their  homes  and  faniilies,  sleep  all 
huddled  together  in  barns,  till  the  contract  is  completed. 
**  When  agnculture  thus  passes  into  the  manufacturing  state," 
as  M.  Leon  Fancher,  the  late  minister  of  the  interior  in  France, 
says,  "we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  eflects  of  the  transfor- 
mation in  the  servitude  and  demoralization  of  the  laborers." 
Any  real  and  extensive  improvement  of  agriculture  in  France 
and  the  free  States  must  be  attended  with  similar  conseouences, 
for  these  requirements  of  scientific  farming  cannot  be  met, 
with  due  regard  to  the  morals  and  comfort  of  laborers,  except 
-4n  a  slaveholding  community.  The  slave  feels  aU  the  whole- 
some influences  of  moral  life,  near  his  home,  and  beneath  the 
guardian  care  of  his  master,  while  the  owner  can  obtain  all 
the  efficiency  of  gang  and  factory  organization,  without  any  of 
its  evils.  Hence  it  is  that  the  highest  practical  examples  of 
agricultural  science  in  the  Union  are  to  be  found  in  the  south- 
ern States,  despite  all  their  burdens.  We  have  seen  what 
Mr.  Solon  Robinson  says  of  the  wheat  culture  in  Virginia,  and 
recent  authentic  statements  have  proved  that  grain  crops' are 
nowhere  raised  with  more  profit  than  in  tidewater  Virginia, 
where  the  slaves  are  most  numerous.  There  is  no  farming 
country  north  of  Virginia  which  can  compare  with  the  valley 
of  the  James  river  for  skill,  extensive  enterprise,  and  success. 
If  we  go  further  south,  Mr.  Skinner  says,  that  the  rice  planta- 
tions of  Carolina  are  among  the  best  models  of  agriculture  in 
the  worlds  Mr  Fleischman*  says  that  it  would  astonish  many 
a  northern  farmer  to  behold  the  vast  canals  of  the  sugar  plant- 
ers, and  the  irpmense  steam  engines  at  work  in  draining  them 
— canals  which,  "  if  joined  together,  would  well  deserve  the 
name  of  a  great  national  work  of  internal  improvement,  but 
executed  without  any  assistance  from  the  State."  He  **  cannot 
describe  his  delight"  at  the  perfection  of  the  cultivation  and 
the  beauty  of  the  residences  which  line  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Mississippi.  ^11  this  is  the  work  of  slave  institutions,  where 
circumstances  have  afforded  some  compensation  for  the  burden 
of  the  federal  government.  And  the  slaves  themselves  live 
in  a  state  of  comfort — ^we  had  almost  said  of  luxury — superior 
to  many  a  northern  farmer.  The  free  States  have  none  of 
these  advantages ;  free  labor  is  not  capable  of  such  an  organ- 

•  Patent  Office  Report,  184d. 
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ization  in  agricniturey  except  by  lowering  its  condition  to  the 
level  of  the  degraded  operatives  of  European  factories ;  and 
capital  cannot  be  employed  to  the  greatest  profit  on  minute 
farms,  whose  holders  nave  neither  courage  to  risk  it,  credit  to 
command  it,  nor  skill  to  apply  it. 

The  combination  of  sucn  causes  has  aggravated  the  war 
between  labor  and  capital  in  the  old  countriest  and  especially 
in  France,  until  it  has  brought  about  the  late  socialist  upheav- 
ing of  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Hence  we  hear  so 
much  of  «*  the  right  to  labor,"  which  means  a  right  to  better 
wages;  hence  the  war  upon  property,  and  law,  and  order, 
which  threatens  a  worse  than  Vandal  overthrow  of  European 
civilization.  It  is  true  that  the  remedy  applied  by  the  suffer- 
ing laborer  increases  the  evil — ^that  whatever  weakens  confi- 
dence in  the  right  of  property  retards  the  increase  of  public 
wealth,  and  cuts  off  the  very  springs  of  that  comfort  and  well- 
being  which  they  would  use  violence  to  share.  It  is  true,  that 
the  laboring  class  cannot  hold  the  unwonted  power  it  may 
have  seized ;  that  the  triumph  of  to-day  must  be  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  to-morrow,  and  that  the  February  satumaUa  in 
the  Tuilleries  must  be  expiated  by  the  June  carnage  in  the 
streets.  But  when  have  the  slaves  of  hunger  ever  listened  to 
reason?  The  laboring  poor  cannot  but  remember  the  wan 
faces  of  their  shivering  wives,  the  piteous  plaints  of  their 
children  begging  for  bread,  when  they  see  the  costly  fur,  the 
dainty  food,  and  luxuries  of  the  rich.  Their  city  palaces  and 
country  villas,  their  "  pride  that  apes  humility"  in  Gothic  cot- 
tages and  model  farms,  but  serve  to  make  the  garrets  look 
more  wretched,  the  fetid  cellars  darker  and  damper.  The 
black  mouldy  loaf  is  worse  than  the  crumbs  which  Lazarus 
may  pick  up  at  Dives*  door.  The  stables,  the  very  pig-stye 
of  the  lord  of  the  loom,  is  better  than  the  hovel  of  his  lactory 
operative,  who,  like  the  prndigal  son,  would  fain  fill  his  belly 
with  the  husks  of  his  k)rd's  swine,  but,  unlike  that  son,  there  is 
no  father  to  array  him  in  purple  and  fine  hnen,  and  kill  for 
bim  the  fatted  calf;  he  must  toil  for  his  br&d  by  incessant 
labor,  for  12  or  14  hours  a  day,  and  when  strength  and  youth 
are  wasted,  and  he  is  weak  and  weary  with  sickness  and 
premature  old  age,  he  is  cast  forth  upon  the  cold  charity  of  an 
almshouse.  When  the  poor  man  sees  all  this,  and  thinks  that 
his  hands  have  worked  to  build  up  the  wealth  and  luxury 
which  the  rich  exclusively  enjoy,  can  we  wonder  that  the 
thought  eats  into  his  heart,  and  goads  him  on  to  deeds  of 
madness  and  violence  ?  So  has  it  been  in  Europe,  and  what 
security  have  the  free  States  that  the  same  inexorable  fatality 
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will  Qot  overtake  tbem  ?  Tbe  south  has  the  guarantee  of  n^fflo 
slavery ;  capitalist  and  laborer,  master  and  slave,  are  inais- 
solubly  united  in  interest ;  even  if  tbe  owner  cannot  profitably 
employ  and  support  tbe  laborer,  bis  interest  prompts  him  to 
transfer  bim  by  sale  to  those  who  qan.  In  tbe  south,  society 
is  divided  into  masters  and  slaves ;  at  the  north,  into  rich  and 
poor ;  and  what  shall  protect  her  people  from  the  social  war 
which  that  division  has  begotten  in  the  history  of  every  similar 
community  ?  The  dark  cloud  lowers  upon  their  horizon ;  its 
low  mutterings  are  already  heard-  Every  year  a  larger  num- 
ber is  supported  by  the  alms  of  the  States;  tbe  criminal  statis- 
tics show  a  frightful  increase  of  crime,  especially  in  (fences 
againsc  property;  the  right  to  gratuitous  education  by  the 
forced  taxes  of  the  property  holder  is  already  a  part  of  the 
public  law,  and  societies  are  formed  to  establish  a  similar 
right  to  an  equal  division  of  lands.  They  declare  that  tbe 
earth  is  the  gift  of  God  for  tbe  common  use — ^that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  monopolise  it  for  himself  and  bis  posterity — and 
that  every  man  has  a  natural  claim  to  an  equal  share  in  its 
enjoyment.  The  next  step  is  to  deny  the  right  to  transmit  any 
kind  of  property  by  will  or  by  inberitance,  and  to  force  a  gen- 
eral re-division  in  every  generation,  if  not  an  entire  community 
of  ownership. 

BIPLOHAIIC  AND  CONSULAR  STSTEl  OF  THE  UNITSO  STATES. 

O&OWTH    OF   THE    DIPLOMATIC    SYSTEM — USAGE    UNDER    DIFFERENT    ADMINIITRA- 
TIONS — SALARIES — OUTFITS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

In  the  May  number  of  tbe  Review,  some  references  were  made  to  the  chai^ 
about  tu  be  consummated  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  sjstem,  and  a  digest  was 
presented  of  the  leading  features  of  the  new  law,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  John 
Perkins,  of  Louisiana. 

The  following  notes  by  that  gentleman  will  be  read  with  initerest  eyerywhere : 

The  Constitution  went  into  operation  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1789.  The  first  executive  session  was  held  on  the  25th  May, 
1789,  and  to  it  General  Washington  pcppdsed  the  regulation, 
by  treaty  with  France,  of  the  functioiie  and  prerogatives  of 
consuls. 

On  the  16th  June,  3789,  William  Short  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  minister  to  France,  in  place  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
desired  to  return. 

On  July  27th,  1789,  Congress  established  a  Department 
and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  was  changed  into  the  present  Depart- 
ment and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Department  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  to  correspond  with  our  consuls  and  minis- 
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ters,  and  to  "attend  to  such  other  matters  respecting  foreign 
affairs"  as  the  President  should  assign  to  his  department.  On 
the  22d  December,  1791,  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
nominated  by  General  Washington  minister  to  London,  and 
Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Paris. 

It  ivas  upon  these  nominations  that  the  Senate  discussed  the  policy 
offermanent  over  special  missions  to  foreign  courts^  common  under 
the  confederation.  Permanent  missions  were  preferred,  and  Pinch- 
ney  arid  Morris  confirmed. 

The  first  act  of  Congress,  after  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment, making  appropriation  for  diplomatic  intercourse,  was 
passed  July  1,  1790. 

It  authorized  the  President  to  draw  from  the  treasury  an 
annual  sum,  not  exceeding  840,000,  for  the  support  and  inci- 
dental expense  of  such  persons  as  he  should  commission  in  the 
foreign  service. 

The  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid  each  was  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion,  except  that  (exclusive  of  outfit,  which  was 
not  to  be  more  than  one  year's  salary)  no  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary should  be  paid  more  than  $9,000,  nor  a  charge  more 
than  $4,500,  nor  the  secretary  of  the  minister  more  than 
$1,350. 

The  salaries  and  outfits  continued  unchanged  until  May  1, 
1810,  when  Congress  raised  the  allowance  Tor  salary  to  the 
secretary  of  any  legation  from  $1,350  to  $2,000,  and  confined 
the  allowance  for  outfit  to  ministers  plenipotentiary  or  charges 
on  going  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country. 

General  Washington  exercised  the  power  granted  by  Con- 
gress, and  appointed  ministers  and  consuls  abroad,  with  the 
highest  salaries  permitted  by  law.  Having  lived  under  the 
English  diplomatic  and  consular  systems,  they  were  followed 
in  their  appointments  in  rank,  except  that  no  ambassador  was 
sent  or  received. 

The  term  ambassador,  in  diplomatic  language,  describes  the 
personal  represeTUative  of  a  sovereign,  and  differs  from  a  mere 
minister,  in  that  the  latter  represents  his  nation. 

The  actual  diplomatic  grades  were :  minister  plenipotentiary 
and  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  resident,  and  charge  d'affaires, 
with  secretaries  for  each  legation. 

In  1802,  under  Mr.  Jefierson,  these  systems  had  been  in 
existence  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  and  comprehended  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  to  France,  England,  Madrid,  and  Portugal, 
and  a  secretary  to  each  legation — four  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  four  secretaries  of  legation. 
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A  minister  resident  and  a  secretary  of  legation  to  the  Hague 
—one  minister  resident,  and  one  secretary  of  legation. 

There  were  at  the  same  time  in  service  abroad  two  sets  of 
commissions,  under  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  with  an  agent  attached ;  making  in  diplo* 
matic  service  eighteen  persons* 

There  were  consuls  general  at  Amsterdam,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Morocco— five  consuls  general. 

Two  agents  for  the  relief  of  American  seamen ;  one  at  Lon- 
don, and  ihe  other  at  Kingston,  Jamaica — ^two  agents. 

There  were  fifty-one  consuls,  three  vice  consuls,  and  four 
commercial  agents  in  the  consular  service — sixty-five  persons. 

Makmg  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  government  abroad,  in 
all,  eighty-three  persons. 

Total  expense  of  their  salaries,  $105,697  17. 

The  consuls  general  were  salaried;  consuls  and  vice  ccm- 
suls,  and  commercial  agents,  were  supported  by  fees. 

From  1800  to  the  present  time,  our  aiplomatic  and  consular 
systems  have  remained  without  important  modifications*  In 
that  period  we  have  made  great  advances  in  wealth  and 
power: 

1800.  1850. 

Population 5,305,925     *       23,191,87V 

Area  of  territoiy 820,630  2,936,166 

Exports 170,971,780  |151,89d,720 

Imports #91,252,768  #178,138,318 

Tonnage 972,492  3,535,454 

Seamen 60,000  140,000 

Commercial  treaties  with 5  nations.  19  nations. 

Revenues  of  government $10,624,997  #43,375,798 

Expenses  of  government #7,411,370  #43,002,168 

Expenses  of  forei^  service #153,000  #412,789  71 

The  Congress  of  European  powers  that  met  at  Vienna  on 
the  settlement  of  peace  m  Europe,  agreed  upon  a  grade  of 
diplomatic  rank  which,  when  generally  adopted,  should  pre- 
vent all  embarrassments  of  etiquette  in  the  conduct  of  future 
negotiations.  We  were  not  a  party  to  that  Congress,  and  have 
never  modified  our  system  to  correspond  to  the  grades  of 
diplomacy  then  established.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
at  many  of  the  European  courts  our  ministers  have  never  been 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  except  as  a  favor; 
and  on  public  and  state  occasions,  and  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  in  the  paying  and  receiving  of  visits,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  courts  of  Europe  have  had  prece- 
dence over  thefti. 

The  grades,  as  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
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amended  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  at  present  recognized 
by  European  nations,  are — 

1.  Ambassador. 

2.  Envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sovereigns. 

3.  Minister  resident- 

4.  Charges  des  affaires,  accredited  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  ;  and  secretaries  of  legation. 

Ambassador^  in  diplomatic  language,  is  the  representative  of 
the  person  of  a  sovereign,  and  in  this  differs  from  a  mere  min- 
ister, who  represents  the  nation.  The  bill  raises  all  our  mis- 
sions to  the  grade  of  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary.  This  change  involves  no  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ples, nor  additional  expenditure.  Representatives,  with  but 
one  exception,  below  this  grade  are  considered  as  accredited 
to  the  minister  of  the  foreign  department,  and  not  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  State.  It  is  a  distinction,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
recognised  in  the  reception  of  ministers  firom  foreign  States  by 
our  own  government,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  embar- 
rassment under  which  the  present  system  places  our  own  min- 
isters should  not  be  removed. 

Foreign  ministers  exist,  and  their  rights,  duties,  and  powers 
are  determined  by  general  assent  and  the  laws  of  nations. 
They  are  the  necessary  agents  of  communication  between 
governments.  They  represent  the  disposition  and  interests  of 
one  government  to  the  ruling  power  of  another  government. 
Under  instructions,  they  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce,  give 
information  about  our  laws  and  in  every  way  are  expected, 
by  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  and  good  understanding 
to  exert  themselves  to  preserve  peace.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, they  should  be  free  from  all  unnecessary  embarrass- 
ment. If  engaged  in  important  negotiations,  the  good  will  of 
the  ruler  will  greatly  facilitate  them,  and  this  is  best  secured 
by  personal  intercourse.  Under  the  new  bill,  this  advantage 
will  be  secured,  and  our  diplomatic  grades  at  the  same  time 
simplified  to  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  A  law  passed  last 
year  enabled  all  our  representatives  of  the  ^ade  ol  charge  to 
be  accredited  as  ministers  resident.  This  bill,  by  establishing 
but  one  rank  for  all,  that  of  ministers  plenipotentiary,  will 
cause  that,  wherever  we  send  a  representative,  he  snail  be 
recognised  as  the  equal  of  the  representative  of  any  other 
country,  and  that  uncler  no  possible  circumstance  can  his  rank 
be  made  an  obstacle  to  his  influence. 

A  provision  for  outfit  and  infit  was  originally  made  in  imi- 
tation of  the  display  that  characterized  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe.    Court  etiquette  and  state  ceremony  formerly  occu- 
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pied  a  great  portion  of  the  diplomatist's  time.  Cabinet  secrets 
were  confined  to  the  few,  and  the  giving  of  presents,  and  costly 
display  in  dress  and  living,  were  recognised  as  legitimate  and 
practical  modes  of  influence.  At  the  foundation  of  our  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  these  appendages  may  have  been  wisely 
provided  for  as  adding  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  oar  for- 
eign ministers-  The  means  of  travel  were  then  more  tedious 
and  expensive.  From  Washington  to  London,  by  the  best  and 
most  expeditious  means  of  conveyance,  costs  now  not  mote 
than  8170;  to  Paris,  $200;  to  Berlin,  $250 ;  to  Vienna,  8300; 
and  less  than  this  to  most  of  the  other  European  capitals. 
There  did  not  then  exist  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe  the 
same  facilities  for  elegance  and  comfort  in  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, and  ambassadors  from  one  country  to  another  were 
obliged  either  to  carry  these  with  them  or  to  incur  great  ex- 
pense in  their  purchase.  Outfits  and  infits  for  foreign  minis- 
ters were,  for  these  reasons,  furnished  by  all  the  governments 
of  Europe.  Within  the  last  sixty-five  years,  however,  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  these  respects  in  all  the  European 
States. 

In  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  the  day,  I  would  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House  the  great  embarrassment  experienced 
by  Congress  in  1778,  on  the  reception  of  M.  Gerard,  the  first 
French  minister.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
composed  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  whose  report  on  the  subject,  turning  on  mere 

Eoints  of  etiquette,  was  discussed  for  five  days.  In  the  end 
e  was  received  with  a  degree  of  formality  that  cannot  be  read 
without  a  smile.  After  providing  that  he  should  be  called  on 
by  two  members  of  Congress,  the  programme  of  his  reception 
continues : 

«  At  the  time  he  is  to  receive  his  aadience,  the  two  memhers  shall  again  wait 
opon  him  in  a  coach  belonging  to  the  States,  and  the  person  first  named  of  the 
two  shall  return  with  the  minister  plenipotentiary,  or  envoy,  in  the  coach,  giyiog 
the  minister  the  right  hand,  snd  placing  himself  on  the  left,  with  the  other  mem- 
ber on  the  first  seat.  When  the  minister  plenipotentiary,  or  envoy,  is  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  Congress  haU,  he  shall  be  introduced  to  his  chair  by  the  two  mem- 
bers, who  shall  stand  at  his  left  hand.  When  the  minister  is  introduced  to  his 
chair  by  the  two  members  he  shall  sit  down.  His  secretary  shall  then  deliver  to 
the  President  the  letter  of  his  sovereign,  which  shall  be  read  and  translated  by 
the  secretary  of  Congress.  Then  the  minister  shall  be  announced,  at  which  time 
the  President,  the  House,  and  the  minister  shall  rise  together.  The  minister 
■hall  then  bow  to  the  President  and  the  House,  and  they  to  him.  The  minister 
and  the  President  shall  then  bow  to  each  other  and  be  seated,  after  which  the 
House  shall  sit  down.  The  minister  shall  deliver  his  sneech  standing.  The 
President  and  the  House  shall  sit  while  the  minister  is  delivering  his  speech. 
The  House  shall  rise,  and  the  President  shall  deliver  the  answer  standing.  The 
minister  shall  stand  while  the  President  delivers  his  answer.  Having  spoKen  and 
being  answered,  the  minister  and  President  shall  bow  to  each  other,  at  which 
time  the  House  shall  bow,  and  then  the  minister  shall  be  conducted  home  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the  House." 
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But  a  short  time  before  this,  Silas  Dean,  our  minister  at 
Paris,  wrote  home  from  France  to  Congress  for  some  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  country,  to  be  given,  by  way  of  influ- 
ence, as  presents  to  the  Queen.  He  said  in  his  letter,  speak- 
ing of  Marie  Anttiinette: 

••  December  3,  1776. — The  Queen  is  fond  of  parade,  and,  I  believe,  wishes  for 
war,  and  is  our  fHend.  .  She  loves  riding  on  horseback.  Could  ^ou  send  me  a 
fine  Narrajgansett  horse  or  two  ?  The  money  would  be  well  laid  out.  Ritten- 
house's  aviary,  or  Arnold's  collection  of  insects,  a  phaeton  of  American  make  and 
a  pair  of  bay  hontos,  a  few  barrels  of  apples,  walnuts,  cranberries,  butternuts,  &c., 
Would  be  great  curiosities." 

During  General  Washington's  administration,  presents  of 
form  were  given  to  foreign  ministers,  generally  a  chain  and 
medal  of  gold ;  and  there  yet  exists  a  letter  of  JeflTerson's, 
dated  New  York,  April  30,  1790,  written  to  Paris,  directing 
the  manner  in  which  the  medal  was  to  be  cast.  He  desired 
it  inscribed  with  "peace  and  commerce,"  and  "the  date  of 
the  republic."  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  simpKcity 
of  these  early  days  without  very  exact  ideas  of  what  this  sim- 
plicity consisted  in ;  but  long  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  the 
circular  from  the  State  Department  to  our  foreign  ministers 
informed  them  that  with  certain  "papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments," necessary  or  useful  in  the  discnarge  of  their  mission, 
they  would  receive  "  an  engraved  design  of  the  uniform  worn 
by  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at  foreign  courts  on  oc- 
casions when  foil  dress  is  required;"  and  that  the  expense  of 
"  presents  to  the  menial  attendants  at  court,  and  of  the  public 
functionaries,"  at  their  presentation,  and  on  other  established 
occasions,  "usually  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day,"  would 
be  allowed  as  contingencies  by  the  department. 

Ther.e  exist  to  this  time  in  the  State  Department  plates 
showing  the  pattern  of  dress  and  amount  of  gold  embroidery 
and  lace  to  be  worn  by  our  ministers  abroad,  and  its  various 
modifications  under  different  administrations. 

Diplomacy  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  have,  in  a  great  degree, 
outgrown  all  this,  and  a  foreign  minister  is  not  now  so  much 
the  court  congralulcUor  as  the  business  agent  of  his  government; 
and  it  is  more  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  the  trade  and  material  interest  of  his  country,  and 
the  history  of  its  law  and  legislation,  as  affecting  other  coun- 
tries, and  indicating  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  public  opinion 
at  home,  that  gives  him  influence,  than  the  costliness  of  his 
living,  or  the  degree  of  lustre  he  can  contribute  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  court  displays. 

The  provision,  therefore,  for  outfits  and  infits  does  not  notv 
accord  either  with  the  changed  spirit  of  diplomacy  or  the  prin- 
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ciples  upon  which  our  other  public  Bervants  are  compensaledf 
it  pays  for  services  before  they  are  performed.  No  longer 
necessary  for  its  original  purpose,  it  is  often  expended  in  the 
payment  of  debts  contracted  before  going  abroad,  and  thus 
serves  only  to  make  unequal  the  salaries  of  ministers,  and,  in 
a  degree,  to  demoralize  the  whole  diplomatic  system.  A  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  under  our  present  system,  appointed  to 
represent  us  abroadf,  if  he  remains  at  his  post  but  a  smgle  day, 
is  still  entitled  to  his  outfit  of  $9,000 ;  if  he  remains  but  one 
year,  he  receives  $20,250.  In  practice  it  has  been  that  a 
person  who  is  thus  appointed  remains  two  years,  draws  an 
outfit  of  $9,000,  a  salary  for  two  years  of  $18,000,  and  an 
infit  of  $2,250,  making,  in  all,  near  $30,000  for  two  years, 
equal  to  a  salary  of  about  $15,000  a  year,  and  then  returns 
home,  to  be  succeeded  by  another,  who  pursues  the  same 
course.  When  there  is  an  exception  to  this,  and  one  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  abroad,  irrespective  of  party  changes,  from 
his  superior  fitness  to  represent  the  country,  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  the  outfit — recurring  every  few  years — ^he  strug- 
gles on  with  an  inadequate  salary,  and  in  the  end  returns  in 
embarrassed  circumstances. 

Note  1. — ^Frora  a  French  writer  of  the  day,  quoted  bv  Lrman,  we  bare  the 
following  description  of  Doctor  Franklin's  apperance  at  tne  French  court : 

''Franklin  appeared  at  court  in  the  dress  of  an  American  cultivator.  His 
straight  unpowdered  hair,  his  round  bat,  his  brown  cloth  coat,  formed  a  contrast 
with  the  laced  and  embroidered  coats  and  Uie  powdered  and  perfumed  heads  of 
the  courtiers  of  Versailles.** 

The  costume  worn  by  American  representatives  abroad,  and  the  modifications 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  will  appear  from 
the  following  extracts : 

Mr.  Gallatin,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Ghent, 
wrote  (April  22,  1813)  to  the  State  Department,  inquiring  if  the  President  had 
intended  to  prescribe  any  uniform  to  be  worn  by  our  representatives  abroad.  If 
any  was  to  be  prescribea,  he  recommended  that  it  shouldf  be  as  simple  as  possible, 
with  very  little  lace,  which  was  common  in  liveries,  and  without  epaulettes, 
which  he  thought  should  be  exclusively  for  the  armj  and  navy.  That,  for  his 
own  part,  he  preferred  a  black  coat  to  any  uniform. 

A  uniform  was  determined  upon,  but  seems  never  to  have  been  prescribed*  Tlie 
State  Department,  after  this  date,  usually  sent  with  his  commission,  to  each 
newly  appointed  minister  abroad,  an  engraved  pattern  of  the  dress  he  was  reeofli- 
mended  to  wear  on  state  occasions. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  under  Mr.  Monroe's  administration: 

Memorandum  of  the  dress  qf  an  American  ministers  as  fixed  by  the  mission  to  GkcnL 
"  A  blue  coat,  lined  with  white  silk,  straight  standing  cape,  embroidered  with 
gold,  single-breasted,  or  round  button-holes,  slightly  embroidered ;  buttons  phun, 
or,  if  they  can  be  had,  with  the  artillerist's  eagle  stamped  upon  them,  (i.  e.,  an 
esffle  flying  with  a  wreath  in  his  mouth,  and  grasping  lip^htning  with  one  of  its 
talons ;)  cims  embroidered  in  the  manner  of  the  cape  ;  white  cassimere  breeches, 
gold  knee-buckles ;  white  silk  stockings,  and  gold  or  gilt  shoe-buckles ;  a  three- 
cornered  chapeau  de  bras^  not  so  large  as  those  used  by  the  French,  nor  so  sniaD 
as  those  of  the  English ;  a  black  cockade,  to  which  lately  an  eagle  has  been 
attached  ;  sword,  &c.,  corresponding. 
<<  On  occasions  of  unusual  ceremony  the  minister  was  to  wear  a  coat  similar  to 
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that  above  described,  but  embroidered  rouqd  the  skirts  and  down  thb  breasts,  as 
well  as  at  the  cufTs  and  cape,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  dress  remaining  the  same. 
The  coats  to  be  distinguished  as  the  great  and  the  small  uniform,  llere  should 
be  a  white  ostrich  feamer  or  pluraet  in  the  minister's  hat*-not  standing  erect,  but 
wwed  round  the  brim/' 

Department  of  State,  November  6,  1817. 

Ji  circular  under  Mr,  Adann*  adminiairaltUm, 

*<  This  uniform  was  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  visitiof  in  the  same  dreas 
upon  all  necessary  occasions  and  at  every  court.  The  use  of  it  is  in  no  case  pre- 
scribed by  this  fifovemment,  and  every  minister  of  the  United  States  abroad  may 
wear,  at  his  discretion,  any  dress  conformably  with  the  customs  of  the  place 
where  he  may  reside.  The  engraved  design  furnished  is,  however,  specially 
recommended,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  which  it  produces  on  the  dress  of  our 
ministers  abroad . " 

A  circular  undtr  General  Jackson* s  odminisiTaiion, 

"  Wabhikoton,  J^wcmber  2,  1829. 

"  The  President  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  following  as  the  dress  to  be 
used  by  our  ministers  and  other  diplomatic  agents  upon  all  such  occasions,  which 
is  recommended  as  well  by  its  comparative  cheapness  as  its  adaptation  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  institutions :  A  black  coat  with  a  gold  star  on  each  side  of  the  collar, 
near  its  termination  ;  the  under-clothes  to  be  black,  blue,  or  white,  at  the  option 
of  the  wearer  ;  a  three-cornered  chapeau  de  bras,  a  black  cockade  and  eagle,  and 
a  steel  mounted  sword,  with  a  white  scabbard.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  use  of  this  particular  dress  is  not  prescribed  by  the  President.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  his  direction  as  an  appropriate  and  convenient  uniform  dress  for  the  use 
of  ministers  and  other  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States." 

From  this  date  down  to  the  issue  of  Mr.  Marcy 's  circular  on  the  subject,  there 
was  no  further  modification. 

Note  2. — Salaries  of  English  ministers,  in  pounds. 

France — Ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary if  10,000 

* "  9,000 

7,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,600 
3,600 
3,G0O 
3,600 
3,000 
2,000 
3,600 
3,000 


Austria — Ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  • 
Turkey — Ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary . 

Russia — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

Spain — ^Envoy  extraordinaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 

Prussia — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

United  States — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Two  Sicilies — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  . . 

Portugal — Envoy  extraordinaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

Brazil — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

Netherlands — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary . . 

Belgium — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

Sarainia — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

Denmark — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

Sweden — Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  ...... 

Switzerland — Minister  plenipotentiary 

Mexico— -Minister  plenipotentiary 

Buenos  Ayres — Minister  plenipotentiary 

Note  3. — Diplomatic  expense — France, 


1&44. 


.   Franca. 

London 284,875  00 

St.  Petersburg.  ,145, 000  00 

Madrid 1150,000  00 

Vienna 200,000  00 

Some 120,000  00 

Constantinople  93.220  20 

BerUn 91,666  65 

Naples 90,000  00 

Wadiington  ..    65,545  00 


1S18. 


1853. 


Francs.  Francs. 
150,000  00,250,000  00 
120,000  00.200,000  00 
80,000  00,120,000  00 
90,000  OU  110,000  00 
90,000  00  110,000  00 
80,000  00100,000  00 
70,000  001100,000  00 
60,000  00'  80,000  00 
60,000  00,  80,000  00 


Mexico  .. 
Klo  deJaneIro 

Turin 

The  Hague  . 

Bcmo 

BruBiels  .  .. 

Lisbon 

Copenhagen 
Stockholm   . 


1344. 


1848. 


I 


Francs. 
80,000  00 
37,916  66 
56,875  00 
70,000  00 
45,888  81 
60,000  00 
52,500  00 
88,838  82 
50,000  00, 


Francs. 
60,000  00 
60,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
40,000  00 
40.000  00 
40,000  00 
40,000  00 


Franca. 
70,000  00 
70,000  00 
60,000  00 
60,000  00 
05,000  00 
55,000  00 
60,000  00 
45,000  00 
45,000  00 
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SOURCES  FftOM  WHICH  6IIEAT  EIPIBE8  COIR. 

Imuigration — Source  of  National  Greatness,  illustrated  in  the  Progress 
OP  Ancient  Nations,  in  that  op  the  United  States,  and  with  reference 
TO  Texas. 
« 

In  the  struggles  of  the  human  mind  after  truth,  it  has  never 
been  more  fatally  misled  than  in  estimating  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  explanation  of  all  that  is  intricate  and 
mysterious  in  the  experience  of  man  has  been  sought  for  in 
some  equally  intricate  and  mysterious  cause.  Among  the  an- 
cients it  was  Jupiter  that  hurled  lightnings  through  the  skies, 
and  shook  the  earth  with  thunderbolts.  The  astronomers  of 
Greece  and  Egypt  placed  a  deity  in  each  heavenly  orb,  and 
marked  out  for  its  motions  a  system  of  cycles  and  epicycles 
through  which  even  a  deity  might  have  been  puzzled  to  guide 
its  way.  And  in  every  era  the  agencies  of  the  spirit  world 
have  been  made  responsible  for  all  the  unusual  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  all  the  extraordinary  experiences  of  the  human 
soul. 

The  discoveries  of  science,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
means  through  which  nature  performs  even  her  profoundest 
operations  are  all  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  that  the  darkened 
intellect  of  man  alone  had  thrown  around  them  the  veil  of 
mystery.  The  genius  of  Franklin  has  wrested  the  thunderbolt 
fix)m  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  made  the  secret  of  the  lightning  as 
luminous  as  its  own  rays.  Those  movements  of  the  skies 
around  which  Thales  and  Anaxagoras  wrapt  their  mystic  fan- 
cies, and  the  Ptolemies  built  their  gigantic  theories,  the  labors 
of  Newton  have  explained  by  a  principle  easy  enough  for  the 
veriest  child  to  grasp.  And  the  researches  of  modem  philoso- 
phy, like  the  morning  light,  are  fast  driving  ghost  and  goblin 
tirom  the  haunts  of  men,  and  reduping  to  merely  physical  causes 
some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  human  life. 

What  is  so  true  of  the  natural  is  not  false  in  the  political 
world.  The  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  the  causes  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  the  influences  which  mould  the  character  of  a  State,  all  of 
which  were  once  considered  too  recondite  for  man  to  investi 
g;ate,  or  were  explained  by  metaphysical  theories  and  the  direct 
interference  of  God,  a  truer  philosophy  is  now  referring  to  the 
operation  of  simply  physical  laws. 

Among  the  many  similar  influences  which  are  proved  by 
bbtory,  as  w^ell  as  science,  to  be  concerned  in  national  growth, 
there  is  one  so  simple  it  is  not  singular  it  should  be  despised, 
yet  so  potent,  it  is  strange  it  should  be  so  often  overlooked ;  it 
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is  the  amalgamation,  within  the  limits  of  race,  of  nations  ancf 
ranks  that  differ  widely  in  birthplace,  character,  and  life. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  origin  of  the  greatest  nations 
that  have  ever  ruled  our  earth,  either  by  the  majesty  of  intel- 
lect or  the  might  of  arms.  Let  Greece,  the  hero's  and  the 
poet's  land, 

**  Whose  soil,  from  plain  to  mountain  cave, 
Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave,*' 

answer  '*the  question  of  her  birth."  She  sprang  from  nocon-- 
secrated  blood.  Her  youth  was  the  object  of  no  "  selected 
influences."  The  earliest  records  of  her  history  find  a  horde 
of  barbarous  tribes  crawling  among  those  hills  which  in  after 
years  so  often  echoed  with  the  poet's  song  and  the  victor's 
shout.  In  this  degraded  condition  she  remamed  till  the  irrup- 
tion of  various  colonies  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  east  started  anew  the  current  of  life.  The  in-' 
iroduction  of  these  foreign  elements  was  like  the  descent  of" 
rain  upon  the  barren  earth.  From  the  depths  of  barbarism 
there  soon  sprang  "the  arts  of  war  and  peace,"  the  institutions 
of  society,  an  organized  system  of  government,  the  most 
polished  language  ever  moulded  by  human  thought,  and  a  lite- 
rature which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Rome,  too,  "  the  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms," 
the  empire  that  centered  within  its  gates  for  eighteen  centuries 
the  intellect  and  the  enterprise  of  the  world,  looks  back  to  a 

Earentage  even  more  promiscuous  and  insignificant.  The 
uildersof  the  "  eternal  city"  were  a  band  of  robbers  collected 
firom  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Their  wives  were  stolen  by 
craft  and  violence  from  a  neighboring  tribe.  Their  rulers  held 
out  special  inducements  for  the  reckless  and  roving  of  rvery 
country  and  kin  to  join  their  ranks.  The  young  empire,  in  its 
very  infancy,  began 

"  To  rol]  the  crimson  tide  of  war." 

A  procession  of  prisoners  and  booty  never  ceased  to  pour 
through  its  gates.  Here,  in  one  mighty  mass,  mingled  con- 
queror and  captive,  noble  and  base,  freeman  and  slave. 

Out  of  such  materials,  like  some  stately  tree  that  roots  best 
in  the  filthy  soil,  in  three  centuries  grew  the  republic  of  Rome. 
The  same  elements  that  nourished  her  younger  life  contributed 
to  her  meridian  strength.  Conqueror  succeded  conqueror, 
domain  was  added  to  domain,  untQ,  finally,  there  were  no 
people  that  had  not  their  representatives  at  Rome,  and  no  part 
of  the  ancient  world  over  which  the  eagles  of  her  empire  did 
not  cast  their  wings. 

The  origin  of  the  British  empire  is  not  more  glorious  than 
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those  of  her  two  mighty  predecessors.  The  earliest  records  of 
history  represent  the  Brilains  as  sunk  in  the  depths  of  super- 
stition and  barbarism.  In  this  condition  they  remained  till  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Roman  legions,  and  became  the  prey  of  "  great  Caesar's 
ambition."  Four  centuries  after,  they  were  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome  only  to  be  ravaged  by  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Cale- 
donians of  the  north.  All  these,  in  turn,  were  subdued  by  a 
band  of  Saxon  pirates,  who  crowded  over  from  the  German 
seas.  In  the  eight  century  the  country  was  again  invaded  by 
ihe  Norman  hordes.  For  two  hundred  years  it  resounded 
'With  the  incessant  clash  of  arms.  At  last,  under  the  heroic 
Alfred,  all  these  discordant  elements  were  united  in  one  har- 
xnonious  whole.  From  this  era  England  may  date  the  com- 
•cnencement  of  her  career.  The  countless  armies  which  sub- 
•sequently  were  poured  into  it  from  the  Continent,  and,  finally, 
the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  under  a  single  crown,  all  con- 
tributed, through  the  operation  of  the  same  great  principle,  to 
make  that  empire  which  can  boast  among  its  children  the 
mightiest  warriors  and  the  profbundest  scholars  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  "  which  has  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the 
whole  globe  with  those  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose 
morning  drum-b(*at  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
-unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England." 

Consider,  next,  the  origin  of  that  land  which  bids  fair  to 
rival  classic  Greece  in  the  glory  of  its  letters,  republican 
Rome  in  the  purity  and  extent  of  its  liberty,  and  haughty 
England  in  the  breadth  of  its  dominions  and  the  prowess  of  its 
arms — our  own  beloved  America.  No  children  of  royal  blood 
were  selected  to  found  the  new  empire  of  freedom;  "no 
effeminate  nobility  crowded  into  the  austere  ranks  of  the  Pil- 
grims ;  no  Carr  or  Villiers  lead  on  the  ill-provided  band  of  Puri- 
tans; no  well  endowed  clergy  quit  their  cathedrals  to  set  up  a 
pompous  hierarchy  in  the  frozen  wilderness."  No  ;  it  was  the 
poor,  the  despised,  the  ignorant,  the  abandoned,  the  reckless, 
the  persecuted,  the  outcast  of  every  land  and  lineage  that 
flocked  to  American  shores ;  it  was  not  castles  and  cathedrals, 
but  almshouses  and  hospitals  that  were  opened,  and  prison 
doors  that  were  unbarred,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  power 
beyond  tlie  waves.  Yet,  in  pursuit  of  this  promiscuous  rabble, 
and  leaving  the  crowned  heads  and  the  sounding  titles  of  Eu- 
rope, 

**  Westward  tlie  star  of  empire  took  its  way. 

The  virtues  of  a  mighty  people  grew  with  amazing  rapidity 
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in  the  blood  so  widely  compounded.  Victory,  when  they 
warred,  soon  learned  to  hover  over  the  offspring  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  outcast,  and  wisdom  to  crown  their  councils,  when 
at  peace.  The  causes  which  commenced  have  ever  been 
contributing  to  nourish  our  strength.  The  asylum  of  the 
weary  and  wandering,  wherever  they  were  born,  has  been  in 
our  midst.  And  as  the  blood  of  every  nation  that  treads  upon 
the  earth  is  throbbing  in  Americans  veins,  so  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  all  the  world 
bid  fair  to  concentrate  upon  American  shores. 

If  these  positive  examples  are  pot  enough  to  prove  our  posi- 
tion, look  at  the  negative  arguments  which  are  afforded  by  the 
history  of  China,  and  the  condition  of  European  aristocracy. 

The  annals  of  the  "Celestial  empire"  may  be  traced  back, 
with  certainty,  to  the  second  or  third  century  after  the  flood. 
During  all  this  long  period  which  has  since  intervened,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  each  successive  government  to  shut  up  the 
country  in  "the  gloom  of  its  own  exclusiveness."  The  people 
have  been  too  tame  and  spiritless  to  engage  in  wars  of  con- 
quest. Commerce  with  foreign  nations  has  been  prohibited 
by  stringent  laws.  Colonies  have  never  been  allowed  to  im- 
migrate from  foreign  lands ;  and  the  angels  might  as  soon 
think  of  emigrating  from  heaven  as  the  Chinese  of  leaving 
their  celestial  abode.  Even  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars,  while 
they  have  subverted  so  many  dynasties  from  the  throne,  have 
introduced  no  new  elements  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Their  intercourse  at  home  has  been  scarcely  greater  than  that 
abroad.  Different  provinces  are  bound  together  by  no  con- 
genital ties.  Cities  have  known  each  other  only  as  "a  tale 
that  is  told."  And  whole  generations  have  been  born  and 
lived  and  died  within  the  same  brick  walls. 

The  degrading  influence  of  the  policy  thus  pursued  is  evi- 
dent in  every  feature  of  the  nation's  character.  China  almost 
realizes  the  story  of  the  petrified  city  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  whole  current  of  life  has  been  stagnated.  The  growth 
of  civilization  has  been  stopped.  Generation  after  generation 
has  witnessed  the  same  customs  and  habits  in  society.  Age 
after  age  has  rolled  away  without  evolving  a  single  idea  of  its 
own.  For  thousands  of  years  the  peasant  has  done  as  his 
fathers  did.  The  mechanic  of  to  day  understands  his  art  no 
better  than  the  blunderer  who  hit  upon  it  at  first.  And  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  modern  sages  are  just  as  little 
as  those  of  Confucius  in  the  mystic  pages  of  the  Yking. 

But  this  exclusive  intercourse  has  not  operated  more  in- 
juriously upon  the  Chinese  than  it  has  upon  the  upper  classes — 
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as  they  are  called — among  the  more  civilized  nations  of  die 
earth.  In  all  the  States  of  £urope  there  are  certain  ranks 
which  receive  social  honors  and  political  privileges,  that  are 
denied  to  the  mass  of  their  fellow  men.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  noble  qualities  with  which  they  suppose  themselves  en- 
dowed from  oozing  away  among  the  vulgar  herd,  these  classest 
during  the  last  eight  or  ten  centuries,  have  been  continoally 
intermarrying  with  each  other.  They  seem  to  have  «iter- 
tained  the  belief,  although  constantly  contradicted  by  facts, 
that  the  virtures,  like  ihe  features  and  fortunes  of  parents, 
descend,  as  an  inheritance,  upon  their  offspring.  Nay,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  blood,  like  wine,  improves  by  age,  and 
that  nobility,  like  a  river,  is  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  its  distance  from  the  fountain  head.  Even  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  failed  to  dispel  the  illusion.  The 
greater  portion  of  society  still  believe  that  a  man  is  to  be 
honored  for  the  purity  of  his  blood  rather  than  the  purity  of 
his  heart,  and  that  length  of  lineage  will  atone  for  any  defia- 
ency  in  longitude  of  head. 

But  what  in  reality  has  been  the  result  of  these  effi>rts  lo 
confine  the  stream  of  life?  A  survey  of  the  facts  will  show 
th^t  the  purer  the  blood  becomes,  the  nearer  it  approximates 
to  water,  and  that  persons  who  can  look  up  to  the  loftiest  and 
remotest  parentage,  ai'e  usually  gifted  with  the  flightest  minds. 

In  royal  families  where  the  marriages  have  always  been 
most  exclusive,  and,  consequently,  the  ancestral  virtues  ought 
to  be  most  concentrated,  it  has  happened,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  there  have  been  five  kings,  who  have  had  no  brains 
where  either  virtues  or  anything  else,  that  depended  upon 
wits,  could  be  lodged.  Nor  is  this  a  new  developement. 
History  will  prove  that  it  has  always  been  impossible  to  ren- 
der royal  power,  for  a  long  time,  hereditary.  Scarcely  a 
kingdom  has  existed  on  earth  in  which  the  same  family  have 
occupied  the  throne  for  more  than  four  or  five  generations. 
By  tnat  time  it  has  either  run  out,  or  its  survivors  have  be- 
come so  disposed  to  run  that  a  usurper — usually  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  or  one  sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks — finds  Utile 
difficulty  in  putting  tnem  to  flight. 

The  case  of  the  aristocracy  is  not  much  better.  Among  the 
upper  classes  of  Europe  at  the  present  dav,  there  are  more 
brainless  heads  and  craven  hearts,  more  numan  forms  that 
are  unworthy  to  bear  the  title  of  man,  than  it  is  possible  to 
find  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  social  scale.  What  have  they 
done,  and  what  are  they  doing  in  the  great  cause  of  human 
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progress  ?  The  inventors  of  engines,  and  looms,  and  tele- 
graphs ;  the  bold  voyagers, 

**That  he]p  to  wind  the  silken  chain 
Of  commerce  round  the  world  ;  '* 

the  men  who  "have  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
there  was  but  one  before,"  have  never  born  their  names. 
The  Luthers,  and  Crom wells,  and  Nelsons,  and  Buonapartes, 
of  history,  heroes  that  have  moulded  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
have  never  sprung  from  their  ranks^  The  Galileoes,  Keplers, 
and  Newtons  of  science;  the  Bacons  and  Lockes  of  philoso- 
phy ;  the  Burkes  and  Sheridans  in  eloquence ;  the  Miltons, 
and  Spensers,  and  Shakspeares,  in  song — ^those  glorious 
names  that  will  live,  when  all  the  titles  that  man  can  give 
shall  die — can  lay  no  claim  to  a  drop  of  their  blood.  Surely 
the  principle  of  exclusive  marriage,  that  shuts  out  all  hope  of 
such  children  as  these,  is  hardly  compensated  by  the  watery 
tide  that  winds  through  an  invalid's  heart,  or  the  empty  title 
that  is  attached  to  an  idiot's  brain. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  historical  facts,  two  imjjort- 
ant  thoughts  suggest  themselves : 

Th6  first  has  reference  to  the  future  of  Texas.  This  State 
exhibits,  in  a  higher  degree  than  has  ever  been  seen  before, 
that  promiscuous  assemblage  of  elements  from  which  h^ve 
sprung  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  her  history  the  original  Spanish  stock,  by  no  means  select, 
either  in  its  birth  or  its  growth,  was  engrafted  upon  by  scions 
from  every  State  of  the  Union.  Since  the  destinies  of  Texas 
have  been  linked  with  those  of  her  sister  republic,  the  tide  of 
immigration  has  never  ceased  to  pour  into  her  midst,  from  all 
parts  of  the  New  World,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  Old, 
have  come,  not  the  rich  and  the  noble  born,  but  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  vagabond ;  the  same  classes  that,  in  an 
elder  day,  laid  the  foundations  of  "  Eternal  Rome."  Does  it 
need  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretel  that  a  mighty  people  will 
spring  up  from  a  seed  like  this  ?  Was  there  ever  a  belter  in- 
stance of  the  manifest  destiny?  Will  Texas  be  the  only  ex- 
ception to  a  rule  which  all  history  has  confirmed  ?  No ;  in 
spite  of  all  discouragements,  such  a  State  is  bound  to  "arise 
and  shine."  The  very  fact  that  her  soil  has  been  the  refuge 
of  robbers,  cheats,  cut-throats,  and  rascals  of  every  dye, 
which  is  now  so  often  pointed  out  as  her  shame,  will  ultimately 

I)rove  to  be  the  very  foundation  upon  which  her  strength  is 
aid.  Even  now  the  legitimate  result  has  begun.  The  clash 
and  confusion  of  jarring  elements  has  ceased.  The  supremacy 
of  law  is  asserted.     The  sound  of  "  the  church-going  1)011"  is 
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heard.  The  school  house  and  college  are  building.  The 
school-master  is  at  home.  The  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise 
is  awakened.  The  genius  of  progress  is  at  work.  The  ques- 
tion of  internal  improvements  is  agitated.  Her  resources  of 
every  kind  are  developing.  Soon  across  her  broad  prairies 
will  stretch  the  iron  band  which  is  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  shores. 

In  the  second  place,  this  subject  suggests  the  true  policy  of 
our  country  in  regard  to  foreign  immigration.  We  are  far 
from  believing  that  the  foreigner,  the  moment  he  steps  upon 
American  shores,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  Ameri- 
can government.  We  can  but  think,  however,  that  all  party 
organizations,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  check  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion, and  engender  hostility  to  "  the  stranger  in  oar  midst," 
are  as  wrong  in  political  policy,  as  they  are  in  Christian  spirit 
If  the  physiologic  principle  we  have  endeavored  to  establish 
is  correct,  it  follows  that  America  pre-eminently  owes  its 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  amalgamation  of  foreign  blood. 
To  cut  off,  therefore,  or  to  discourage  its  influx,  will  be  to 
check  the  current  from  which  our  very  life  is  drawn.  The 
better  course  is  evidently  to  welcome  and  provide  for  this  tide 
of  immigration,  rather  than  to  oppose  and  turn  it  away ;  to 
cherish  the  good  inflnences  it  brings,  and  regulate  the  bad, 
rather  than  to  trample  them  both  under  foot.  What,  though 
the  population  which  is  annually  cast  upon  American  shores 
is  all  of  the  filthiest  and  most  degraded  kind !  The  farmer 
might  as  well  complain  of  the  black  and  reeking  soil  into 
which  his  seed  is  dropped,  as  the  statesman  of  such  materials 
as  these.  The  waving  field  of  wheat  and  the  harvest  of 
golden  corn  will  not  more  surely  spring  up  from  the  dark  and 
dirty  earth,  than  men  of  patriotism  and  enterprise  and  intel- 
lect will  grow  from  these  despised  and  benighted  masses  of 
human  life. 

Let  us,  thc.i,  cast  aside  all  foolish  prejudices,  and  acknow- 
ledge, in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  that  whatever  his  name 
or  nation  may  be,  •*  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  Let  us  re- 
member that  in  our  land  there  is  no  noble  blood  but  that  which 
has  felt  the  pulses  of  a  noble  heart,  and  no  sounding  titles  nor 
pageant  honors  but  those  which  the  strong  arm  and  the  vigor- 
ous intellect,  from  whatever  rank  they  may  be  raised,  are 
able  to  grasp. 

Let  us  welcome  the  houseless  and  the  naked  of  every  land 
to  American  shores ;  in  the  boundless  forests  of  the  north  and 
the  south  there  is  room  to  make  a  home  for  them  all.  Let  us 
invite  the  ill-fed  and  the  starving  of  every  grade  to  partake  of 
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American  abundance ;  on  ihe  fertile  fields  of"  the  west  there 
grows  corn  enough  to  feed  them  all.  Let  us  urge  the  op- 
pressed and  the  down  trodden  of  every  name  to  the  blessings 
of  American  freedom ;  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  broad 
enough  to  cover,  and  the  eagle  that  sits  over  it  is  strong  enough 
to  defend  them  all.  L. 


TEXAS  AND  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  THE  £10  GfiANOE-NO.  1. 

The  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York  by  Lieutenant  Viele  was  very  interesting.  Probably 
no  one  portion  of  our  Union,  he  began,  presents  so  many 
interesting  features,  or  a  wider  field  for  physical  research, 
than  that  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  containing,  as 
it  does,  in  marked  and  wide-spread  developments,  the  three 
great  leaves  upon  which  nature  has  recordedf  the  history  of  the 
material  world.  No  less  extensive  is  tlfe  field  which  her  his- 
tory offers  to  the  contemplation  of  the  political  economist. 

The  earliest  records  of  Texas  are  gleaned  from  those  re- 
markable men,  half  priest,  half  soldier,  who,  after  aiding  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Aztecs,  spread  themselves,  almost  sin- 
gle-handed, over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  uninhabited  save  by 
numerous  tribes  of  savages,  whose  very  existence  was  un- 
known to  each  other.  Led  on  by  visions  more  brilliant  than 
those  of  Cortez,  fired  equally  by  religious  zeal  and  ambition, 
these  modern  crusaders,  braving  danger  with  more  than  mili- 
tary ardor  and  meeting  death  with  the  martyr's  enthusiasm, 
with  their  numbers  diminished,  and  still  decreasing,  pressed 
on  and  on  until  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
where  for  centuries  tne  wild  idolater  has  offered  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  an  unknown  God. 

Descending  the  water  courses  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they 
sought,  with  the  cross  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other, 
to  colonize  the  nomadic  tribes  that  roamed  over  the  wild  prai- 
ries of  Texas.  These  efforts  were  time  and  again  frustrated, 
and  the  daring  adventurers  paid  to  their  enterprise  the  forfeit 
of  their  lives.  Success  seemed  at  length  to  crown  their  efibrts, 
and  a  number  of  flourishing  missions  were  eventually  estab- 
lished in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  several  considerable 
towns.  These  little  communities  were  lefl  for  many  years 
undisturbed ;  but,  while  reposing  in  fancied  security,  an  un- 
seen storm  was  gathering  around  them.  The  wily  savages  of 
the  plains,  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  untamable  and  rapa- 
cious nature,  swept  down  upon  the  settlements,  and  ruthlessly 
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murdered  ail  they  could  find.  The  missions  were  for  a  time 
completely  broken  up. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  pushing  their  semi-religious  colo- 
nies into  the  interior  from  Mexico,  the  French,  with  similar  in- 
tent, were  following  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lakes  and  the 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  which  was  discovered  by  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  1675,  and  seven  years  after,  the  French  trader.  La 
Salle,  explored  it  to  its  mouth. 

Returning  to  France,  La  Salle  organized  an  expedition  to 
enter  the  Mississippi  by  sea.  He  was  wrecked,  however,  on 
the  coast  of  Texas,  in  1685,  (having  missed  his  course,)  near 
Galveston  bay,  where  he  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  left  the 
priests  who  accompanied  him,  and  perished  himself  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fort  was 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Quaquois,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants murdered.  The  Spaniards  were  alarmed  at  this 
attempt  of  the  French  to  establish  themselves  in  Texas,  and 
an  expedition  was  equipped  to  drive  them  away,  but,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  present  site  of  Galveston,  they  found  nothing  bat 
a  ruined  fort. 

In  1714  the  alarm  ^vas  again  siven  to  the  Spaniards,  by  the 
arrival  of  an  adventurous  Canadian,  who  had  crossed  through 
Texas  to  open  commercial  relations  with  Mexico.  As  the 
surest  means  to  prevent  such  encroachments,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  missions ;  and  at  this  time  virere  built  the 
missions  of  San  Antonio,  San  Felipe,  San  Jose,  Groliad  and 
Refugio,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  some  of  which  are  used 
as  government  stables,  while  the  others  are  left  unoccupied, 
save  by  the  owl  and  bat. 

Civilization  was  now  secured  in  Texas.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  began  to 
find  their  way  to  these  little  colonies ;  they  were  soon  followed 
by  others,  and,  in  1822,  their  numbers  having  been  largely 
augmented  by  the  remnant  of  the  notorious  expedition  organ- 
ized by  Aaron  Burr,  a  revolution  was  fomented  against  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Spain,  which  was  soon  suppressed. 

In  1821,  Moses  Austin,  an  American,  from  Connecticut, 
got  permission  from  the  Spanish  authorities  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Texas,  and  got  a  large  tract  of  land  on  condition 
that,  within  a  given  time,  he  should  establish  on  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  families.  Shortly  after  this  Texas  revolted 
against  Spain,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  history  of 
that  country  is  one  continued  series  of  revolutions  and  counter 
revolutions ;  every  page  of  her  annals  is  disfigured  with  the 
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blood  of  men  who  at  one  time  or  another  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people. 

The  names  of  Davy  Crockett  and  Bowie,  whose  chivabrous 
deeds  and  desperate  daring  have,  even  now,  the  semblance  of 
fabled  story,  are  engraven  on  the  stones  of  the  Alamo,  which 
will  ever  be  regarded  by  the  Texans  as  a  new  Thermopyte. 

The  independence  of  Texas  was  acknowledged  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  by  France  in  1839,  and 
in  1841  by  England.  In  ]844  its  annexation  to  the  Union  was 
accomplished.  Hazardous  as  was  the  experiment,  the  sequel 
has  proved  that  this  political  exotic,  transplanted  from  the  en- 
ervating and  sickly  soil  of  Mexico,  has,  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  our  institutions,  grown  into  h  liardy  and  vigorous 
plant. 

The  geographical  position  of  Texas  was  then  defined  as 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  25°  25'  and  36°  30'  north  lati- 
tude, and  53^  20'  and  107°  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  In 
extent  it  is  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  400  miles 
from  north  to  south,  containing  227,321  square  miles,  or  an 
area  as  large  as  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  combined. 
It  contains  a  population  of  300,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  from  Tennessee,  next  in  order 
from  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  North 
Carolina.  Of  foreigners  the  great  majority  are  Germans. 
Texas,  he  stated,  contains  largely  developed  the  three  great 
geographical  formations — ^the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 

Great  facilities  were  offered  for  the  construction  of  the 
great  Pacific  railroad,  fi'om  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  State  is  the  extraordi- 
nary number  and  extent  of  the  rivers,  having  a  total  length 
exceeding  10,000  miles,  which  traverse  the  State,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  has  been  prevented  by  the  wild  and  extensive 
Sowth  of  forest  trees  along  their  banks,  which,  falling  into 
e  bed  of  the  stream,  form  extensive  rafts.  Among  them  he 
enumerated  the  Red  river,  the  Sabine,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  Louisiana;  the  Trinity  river, 
which  is  navigable  at  high  water  600  and  at  low  water  100 
miles ;  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  which  lies  a  raft,  the  work  of  centuries,  seven  miles 
in  length,  three  miles  of  which  is  a  solid  bed  of  logs  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  which  prevents  navigation.  The 
Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  and  Pass  Caselo,  come  next  in  rank. 
The  Rio  Grande,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Mexicans,  the  "Rio 
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Bravo  del  Norte,"  rises  in  the  Sierra  mountains,  is  ^xnit 
2,000  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  steam  500  miles. 
The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it  passes  through  New 
Mexico,  is  remarkably  fertile;  as  it  descends,  however,  the 
river  becomes  enclosed  in  the  mountains,  and  the  valley 
narrows  into  a  chasm.  A  series  of  rapids  are  here  formed, 
and  not  until  it  nears  the  Presidio  does  it  become  a  navigable 
stream.  From  this  point  to  the  mouth  it  might  be  made 
navigable  (by  the  removal  of  a  few  obstructions)  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  for  steamships.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  the  show 
it  makes  on  the  map,  the  Rio  Grande  is  an  insignificant 
stream.  Evaporation  goes  so  rapidly  on  that  it  is  very  little 
wider  at  its  mouth  than  it  is  at  Santa  F€,  one  thousand  miles 
up.  There  is  now  a  regular  line  of  steamboats  from  the 
mouth  to  Rio  Grande  city.  That  part  of  this  river  between 
parallels  of  26  and  29,  together  with  the  country  adjacent, 
formed  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  lecture.  A  marked 
difference  exists  between  this  region  and  the  other  portions  of 
Texas,  from  the  total  absence  of  the  smaller  streams.  This 
renders  it  very  sterile.  Its  barrenness  being  increased  by  the 
action  of  water  having  denuded  the  hills  of  the  surface  soil, 
leaving  bare  the  limestone  formation. 

For  the  purpose  of  description,  he  commenced  at  Brazos 
Santiago,  which  is  a  harbor  very  difficult  of  access,  the  sunken 
wrecks  being  the  only  guides  by  which  the  pilot  steers  his 
course.  Brazos  island  lies  between  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Brownsville  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can town  on  the  river.  Between  it  and  Point  Isabel  lie  the 
far-famed  battle-fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
Brownsville  is  opposite  the  Mexican  city  of  Matamoros. 

Rio  Grande  city  is  the  next  town  of  importance  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  founded  in  1848,  and  is  now 
quite  a  settlement.  It  contains  several  good  buildings  and 
stores,  facing  a  plaza,  where  a  market  is  daily  held  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  military  post  of  Ringgold  barracks. 
It  has  no  church,  though  nowhere  could  one  te  more  appre- 
ciated. Here,  as  at  Brownsville,  a  few  men  of  intelligence 
give  a  more  elevated  tone  to  the  place.  This  is  a  great  fili- 
bustering rendezvous.  Among  these  reckless  men  can  be 
found  more  true-souled  honesty  and  genuine  generosity  than 
many  would  be  led  to  suppose.  Many  a  dare-devil  Texan 
would  acorn  the  paltry  meanness  and  fire  at  the  acts  of  fraud 
perpetrated  by  fnend  on  friend,  which  are  not  of  unfi^uent 
occurrence  in  our  civilized  metropolis.  The  lecturer  noticed 
the  towns  of  Roma,  Laredo,  and  others,  up  to  Eagle  Pass,  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Fort  Duncan,  where  "  Wild  Cat,"  the  celebrated 
Seminole  chief,  has  taken  up  his  residence.  The  Mexican 
peasant  of  the  Kio  Grande  is  a  character  peculiar  to  that  re^ 
gion  of  country,  possessing  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  a 
social  existence.  He  is  his  own  shoemaker  and  tailor.  The 
leather  of  his  garments  and  of  his  sandals  are  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  animals  he  has  himself  killed.  He  makes  his  own 
carts,  hewing  the  wheels  out  of  the  solid  wood.  The  corn  he 
puts  into  the  ground  is  left  to  Providence  either  to  ripen  or  dry 
up,  of  which  there  is  an  even  chance.  After  planting  his  corn 
he  starts  out  unto  the  prairie  to  lasso  wild  horses  and  cattle, 
and  if  he  escapes  the  Comanches,  he  generally  brings  home  a 
supply  of  stock  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  peasants  are, 
naturally,  a  good  and  innocent  race,  although  at  present  their 
.  ideas  of  morality  are  rather  in  a  confused  state.  Frequently 
five  generations  are  to  be  seen  in  one  house,  all  living  in  peace 
and  unity. 

The  Americans  on  the  Rio  Grande  may  be  considered  the 
most  daring,  adventurous  set  of  men  in  the  world.  Actuated 
solely  by  the  reckless  spirit  of  adventure,  and  a  reckless  love 
of  the  new  and  exciting,  many  of  their  lives  present  scenes  of 
peril  which  none  could  encounter  unless  possessed  of  iron 
nerve,  and  which  have  left  upon  their  souls  the  impression  of 
a  new  nature.  The  feeling  of  sympathy  in  misfortunes  per- 
vades all  classesLof  Mexicans.  So  universal  is  this  sentiment 
that  the  bitterest  enemy  in  the  hour  of  trouble  will  receive 
care  and  attention.  The  well-known  devotion  of  the  Mexican 
women  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  our  army  during  the 
Mexican  war  finds  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  Indian  tribes  ol  Texas  are  the  Comanches,  the  Lipans, 
the  Wacoes,  the  Tawacamies,  the  Tonakawas  and  the  Cad- 
does.  The  Comanches  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  T^aey 
now  number  between  six  thousand  and  ten  thousand,  but  are, 
however,  gradually  diminishing.  The  Lipans  are  next  in 
number ;  trie  rest  are  but  remnants  of  tribes. 

A  description  of  the  harbors  was  graphically  given. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  he  distin- 
guished them  as  Indian,  Mexican  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Itizy 
Mexicans,  he  said,  lying  in  the  sun  with  their  naked  children, 
give  anything  but  a  brisk  or  business-like  air  to  the  place. 
In  the  Texan  is  combined  the  raciness  of  the  Kenluckian,  the 
Creole  impetuosity  of  the  Louisianian  and  the  reckless  lieart- 
and-hand  spirit  of  the  south-west.  They  follow  different  call- 
ings, from  the  scout  to  the  judge ;  but  there  exists  no  false 
distinction  among  them — a  man  stands  on  his  own  merits. 
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The  word  bhizi,  or  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  is  not  known 
their  hearts  beat  true  to  the  call  of  friendship.     Respect  for 
women  seems  an  innate  principal.    Besides  the  regular  Texans 
are  a  class  of  vagrant  Americans  who  give  a  bad  name  to 
Texas. 

The  history  of  each,  he  concluded,  differs  from  the  other, 
yet  through  the  character  of  all  three  runs  a  tinge  of  romance 
and  chivalry  which  excites  our  admiration.  In  this  wild 
region  deeds  are  sometimes  done  which  makes  the  blood  run 
cold  to  read  of — ^yet  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  the  character  of  the  State  should  not  be 
judged  from  the  isolated  acls  of  a  roving  population.  Texas 
stands  among  the  slaveholding  States  unrivalled  in  cultivation 
and  production,  in  energy  and  enterprise,  in  intelligence  and 
morality.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  history  that  its  annexation 
can  be  fully  comprehended,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  It  is  only  in  the 
light  of  history  that  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  now  silent 
workings  of  a  new  and  peculiar  phase  of  civilization.  Yet  of 
this  there  is  no  doubt  that  were  the  rest  of  the  Union  to  pass 
from  existence,  there  would  be  left  within  the  limits  of  Texas 
the  elements  of  a  magnificent  empire. 
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THE  PRKIKKT  AND  PAST  OP  BATTI. 

After  the  thorough  discussion  of  negro  freedom  and  its  fruits  on  the  BritiiAi 
West  Indies,  given  in  oar  last  issues,  by  D.  G.  McCord,  of  Sofith  Carolina,  a 
slight  glance  at  another  chapter  of  the  subject  will  come  in  not  inappropriately. 
Let  those  whose  minds  may  be  occupied  with  Cuba  Africanization  give  a  wv 
moments  to  these  facts  and  figures. 

"  Port-axt-Princb,  January  20. — If  one  would  criticise  on 
the  question  of  the  negro  emancipation  after  our  (Haytien)  cir- 
cumstances, the  result  would  be  a  rather  comfortless  one  for  a 
philanthropist,  to  whom  veracity  would  yet  be  of  more  value 
than  the  triumph  of  his  humane  efforts.  This  country  has 
^  made  since  its  liberation  no  progress  whatever.  The  popula- 
tion partially  lives  upon  the  produce  of  the  grown- wild  coffee 
plantations,  the  remainers  of  the  French  dominion.  Properly 
speaking,  plantations,  after  the  model  of  the  English,  in  Ja- 
maica, or  the  Spanish,  in  Cuba,  do  not  exist  here.  Hayti  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  Antilles.  It  has 
more  mountains  than  Cuba,  and  more  space  than  Jamaica. 
Nowhere  the  coflfee  tree  could  better  thrive  than  here,  as  it 
especially  likes  a  mountainous  soil.  But  the  indolence  of  the 
negroes  has  brought  the  formerly  so  splendid  plantations  to 
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decay.  They  now  gather  the  coflfee  only  from  the  grownrwUd 
trees.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  mtirdy  disap- 
peared^ and  the  island  that  once  supplied  one-half  of  £urope 
with  sugar,  receives  now  its  own  wants  from  Jamaica  and  the 
United  States.  To  the  banana  tree  and  the  half-wild  hogs 
owes  the  *  free  negro'  almost  alone  that  he  by  his  laziness  has 
not  yet  died  of  starvation  on  this  truly  paradisaical  island. 
The  impoverishment  increases  visibly  since  Emperor  Soulouque 
holds  the  imperial  sceptre  in  his  bands.  It  appears  especially 
from  the  enormous  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  and  the 
entire  disappearance  of  coins,  as  well  as  from  the  exterior  ap- 

gearance  of  all  cities,  villages,  and  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
ince  the  black  ruler  has  monopolized  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
cofiee  produce  for  his  imperial  use,  and  since  the  price  of  cot- 
fee  in  the  interior  part  has  been  so  much  depressed  by  patented 
commissioners  who  have  the  sole  right  to  buy  the  same,  the 
farmer  hardly  finds  his  trouble  rewarded  if  he  only  gathers  it 
fi-om  the  tree.  By  the  hereby  daily  increasing  indolence  the 
negro  will  soon  consider  his  shirt  and  pants  as  an  unnecessary 
lusus  article,  and  adopt  the  cheaper  fashion  of  his  African  an- 
cestors on  the  Niger.  Industry  is  wholly  wantine;^^  JHayti 
imports  all  manufacture'tf'artrcles  from  Europe'and  tne  United 
States,  and  has,  besides  the  coffee  and  dye-wood,  nothing  to 
export.  Even  the  beautiful  mahogany  wood  comes  from  the 
republican  part  of  the  island — ^from  the  Dominician  republic. 
As,  at  the  time  of  the  London  world's  exhibition,  the  govern- 
ment of  Hayti  was  requested  to  transmit  also  some  contribu- 
tion, nothing  could  be  found  worthy  of  that  demand  but  the 
?)lden  crown  of  Soulouque,  which  has  been  made  in  Paris! 
he  few  new  houses  built  in  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  colonial  government,  belong  al- 
most exclusively  to  foreign  .merchants,  who,  of  course,  as 
'  whites,'  enjoy  no  citizens'  rights.  Besides  these  few  elegant 
houses,  the  cannon-balls  of  the  French  men-of-war  would  have 
found  last  summer  very  little  destructible  matter,  even  if  the 
French  commandant  had  carried  into  effect  bis  menace  to 
bombard  the  city,  as  all  the  rest  is  either  nothing  but  rubbish 
and  ruins,  or  built  of  such  a  cheap  material,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  destroying  material  (the  cannon-balls)  would  have 
been  more  precious  than  that  to  be  destroyed.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Sou- 
louque to  set  at  defiance  every  threat,  if  he  had  not  feared  a 
blockade  more  than  a  bombardment ;  ibr  there  is  always  such 
a  small  quantity  of  goods  on  hand,  and  the  Haytien  industry 
is  so  impotent,  that,  if  a  blockade  should  only  continue  during 
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one  year,  the  whole  imperial  army,  the  nobility,  and  even  the 
court  itself,  would  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  costume  of  their 
black  congeneric  relations  in  Sudan.  Hotels  exist  in  this  in- 
teresting capital  not  at  all,  and  the  foreigner  who,  not  like 
the  black  farmer  from  the  country,  dotes  on  lying  on  the  fo<K- 
deep  rubbish  in  the  streets,  is  placed  in  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  exportations  from  Hayti,  amounted  in — 

Sugar — ^pounds. 

Raw.  White, 

1789,  French  colonial  ffoyerainent 93,573,300    47,516,531 

1801,  under  Toussaint Xouverture 6,016,540     18,517,381 

1819 ,  government  of  Henry  Christoph 1 , 200, 000 

1824,  under  President  Boyer 2,500,000 

1828 .do 36,332 

1829 do 40,470 

1850.    Has  ceased  entirely  to  be  an  article  of  export. 

CoflTee-lfaB. 

1789,  under  the  French  colonial  government. • 76,835,219 

1801,  under  Toussaint  Louverture 29,510,450 

1819,  under  Henry  Christoph 15,500,000 

1824,  under  President  Bojer 30,000,000 

1828 do 8,369,299 

1829 .do 5,995,811 

1848 80,608,343 

Cotton—lbs. 

1789,  under  the  French  regime. 76,835,219 

1801,  under  Touflsaint  Louverture 2,170,440 

1819,  under  Henry  Christoph 2,000,000 

1824,  under  President  Boyer 3,500,000 

1828 .do e 500,000 

1829 do 300,000 

1849 664,516 

Indigo,  of  which,  in  1789,  7,004,278  pounds  were  exported  ;  and  tobacco,  (since 
1847,)  have  also  ceased  to  be  cultivated. 

Comparigon  in  fi-ancs. 

Total  exportations  from  Hay ti  in  1789 205 , 360,007 

do do 1801 64,768,179 

Diminution 140,581,886 

ToUl  exportations  from  Hayti  in  1801 64,768,179 

do do. ;. ..  1824 22*410;000 

Diminution 42,358,179 

ToUl  exporUtions  from  Hayti  in  1829 3,639,840 

Therefore  the  exportation  has,  in  the  period  of  1789-1829,  decreased  from  520 
millions  to3|  millions!! 

NOTE. — Book  notices,  etc.,  etc. — The  incompleteness  of  notices  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  books  received  this  month  prevents  their  appearance  in  this  number,  bat 
they  will  appear  at  length  in  our  next:  From  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  Wailes' 
Agriculture  and  Geology  of  Mississippi.  From  Harper  &  Bros.,  Literary  and 
Historical  Miscellanies,  Bancrofl,  Travels  in  the  Chinese  Enipire,  Histoiy  for 
Boys.  From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chemistry  of  Common  Lile,  The  Summer 
Land,  Grace  Lee,  Kenneth,  My  Brother's  Keeper.  The  New  Pastoral,  from 
Parry  &  McMillan.  The  Hirehng  and  Slave,  nom.Jno.  Russell.  America,  by 
Jas.  Robertson,  Westminster  Review  for  April,  through  Messrs.  Frank  Taylor, 
Famham,  and  Taylor  &  Maury.  The  continued  indisposition  of  the  Editor  will 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  deficiencies  which  may  appear  in  this  number. 
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MANAGEMENT  OP  SLAVES. 

The  following,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Calhoun,  of  Alabama,  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  rqjort,  and  as  chairman  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  subject,  will  be  Talaa- 
ble  to  most  of  our  southern  readers.  They  will  find  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
Review  other  interesting  papers  upon  the  same  subject : 

If  it  is  a  matter  which  pertains  to  the  interest  of  northern, 
agricultural  societies  to  attend  well  lo  the  improvement  of  their 
lands,  and  the  improvement  and  comfort  of  their  stock,  pro- 
viding for  the  best  means  of  cultivating  their  lands,  &Cm  how 
much  piore  important  is  it  for  us  to  turn  oar  attention  to  the 
best  means  of  governing  our  slaves,  and  of  promoting  their 
happiness,  and  consequently  their  usefulness  to  us.     It  does 
appear  to  j'our  committee  that  no  argument  can  be  required 
to  establish  the  propriety  of  this  question.     Every  reasonable 
person  must  at  once  perceive  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  subject  has  been  so  loog 
neglected,  and  that  it  is  time  we  should  commence  to  attend 
to  It.     It  certainly  cannot  be  that  we  are  afraid  to  open  this 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  world,  tor  your  committee  are 
well  persuaded  that  the  condition  of  our  slaves  will  bear  a 
favorable  contrast  with  that  of  any  other  laboring  population 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  comfort  and  happiness  is  concerned, 
and  will  not  fall  below  them  in  any  other  point  of  view  than 
that  of  mere  abstract  notions  of  human  rights,  about  which,  it 
is  true,  there  has  been  much  nonsensical  prating  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.    But  whether  we  are  willing  to  open  this 
subject  to  the  world  or  not,  the  eye  of  the  world  is  on  us,  and 
the  imagination  has  formed  a  picture  upon  this  subject,  even 
in  our  own  country,  which,  when  compared  with  the  truth,  is 
as  the  midnight  darkness  in  contrast  with  the  light  of  noonday^ 
Such  is  the  hideous  deformity  of  the  picture,  that  we  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  daily  inspection  of  the  original  cannot  re- 
cognise the  picture  from  the  original.     Your  committee  do  not 
by  any  means  contend  that  all  the  picture  of  slavery  is  one  of 
light,  and  this  they  would  correct,  but  they  do  insist  that,  in 
competfison  with  other  forms  of  servhude,  itwill  bear  a  iavora- 
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ble  contrast.  In  tact,  they  challenge  the  world  to  produce  1 
laboring  population  more  happy,  better  fed  or  cared  for  than 
our  elavee.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  bold,  and  meet  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  day  by  a  fearless  exf)osure  of  facts-  Wherever 
we  are  wrong,  let  us  correct  our  errors,  and  in  what  we  are 
right,  defend  ourselves. 

Your  committee  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  society  as  to  the  moral  obligation  of  the  mas- 
ter to  attend  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  slaves,  nor  do 
we  conceive  that  there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
♦the  obligation  of  ^ihe  master  to  promote  the  moral  and  religions 
character  of  his  slaves.  It  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  doty 
of  masters  to  do  this.  Indeed,  our  laws  require  us  to  attend 
io  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  slaves;  and  our  missionary 
establishment,  with  its  ample  support  by  us,  shows  that  we 
acknowledge  the  obligation  on  us  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
our  slaves.  But  even  more — actual  statistical  returns  show 
that  religion  is  more  prevalent  among  the  slaves  of  the  south 
than  the  free  blacks  of  the  northern  States,  and  universal 
opinion  concurs  in  giving  them  a  higher  moral  character.  It 
is  true  that  in  non-slaveholding  States  the  blacks  ane  free  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  their  freedom  often  leads  to  misery  and 
degradation,  and  not  unfrequently  to  oppression  from  his  white 
^associate.  Whilst  the  slave  is  in  theory  in  the  closest  bands, 
^in  practice  he  has  a  friend  and  protector  in  his  master,  who, 
from  interest,  humanity,  and  religion,  is  bound  to  protect  him 
and  promote  his  happmess.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that, 
whilst  in  theory  the  southern  slave  is  the  mqst  abject  and  de- 
graded, and  the  northern  laborer  and  freed  man  the  most  free 
andjbappy,  yet  in  practice  the  scale  may  be,  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  often  is,  turned  in  favor  of  the  slave. 
With  the  southern  master  every  motive  which  can  influence  a 
correctly  constituted  mind — interest,  humanity,  and  religion — 
leads  to  kindness  towards  our  slaves,  and  it  is  only  the  brutal 
and  unreasonable  portion  of  mankind  who  cannot  be  influenced 
by  these  means.  For  this  class  our  laws  are  made,  and  will 
compel  them  to  do  that  for  which  no  compulsion  ought  to  be 
required.  Of  all  the  motives  which  influence  the  intercourse 
between  men,  interest  is  certainly  the  strongest ;  this  the  em- 
ployer of  the  hireling  lacks  to  a  great  extent  to  induce  him  to 
treat  his  hireling  kindly.  The  interest  of  the  master  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hireling  is  to  obtain  as  much  labor  from  him 
as  possible  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  when  he  becomes  too  M 
or  decrepit,  from  disease  or  over  labor,  to  work,  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  soon  as  possible;  whilst  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the 
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slave  is  his  property,  and  he  is  bound  for  bis  support  imder  all 
circumstaQces,  we  can  readily  conceive  how  strongly  the  mo- 
tive of  the  master  in  taking  good  care  of  the  slave,  and  thus 
extending  the  time  of  bis  usefulness.    Your  committee,  there- 
fore, feel  well  warranted  in  adding  that  the  master  who  could 
disregard  all  those  motives  for  good  treatment  of  his  slaves 
must  be  brutal  indeed,  and  must.be  so  obtuse  in  his  intellect 
as  to  act  against  the  plainest  principle  of  reason.     For  such 
cases  your  committee  invoke  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  the  expression  of  a  strong  condemnation  by  public  senti- 
ment.   Your  committee  take  pleasure  in  saying  that,  although 
.  there  are  instances  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  communities  in 
which  the  considerations  referred  to  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  restrain  masters  from  cruelty  to  slaves,  yet  these  instances 
constitute  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  they  are  of  opin- 
ion that  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  going  on  in  this  mat- 
ter.    We  recommend,  however,  that  this  subject  be  kept  be- 
fore the  community,  in  order  to  convince  all  that  interest, 
humanity,  and  religion,  alike  demand  kindness  to  slaves,  and 
that  the  law  frowns  on  those  who  treat  their  slaves  inhumanly. 
There  is  one  class  of  our  community  to  whom  all  the  mo- 
tives referred  to,  to  induce  us  to  kindness  to  our  slaves,  do  not 
apply.    Your  committee  refer  to  our  overseers.    As  they  have 
no  property  in  our  slaves,  of  course  they  lack  the  check  of  self- 
interest.    As  their  only  aim  in  general  is  the  mere  crop  results 
of  the  year,  we  can  readily  conceive  the  strong  inducement 
they  have  to  over-work  our  slaves,  and  here  masters  are  often 
much  to  blame  for  inadvertently  encouraging  this  feeling  in 
their  overseers.    It  is  too  commonly  the  case  that  masters 
look  only  to  the  yearly  products  of  their  farms,  and  praise  or 
condemn  their  overseers  by.  this  standard  alone,  without  ever 
once  troubling  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  managed  on  their  plantations,  and  whether  he  may 
have  lost  more  in  the  diminished  value  of  his  slaves  by  over- 
work than  he  has  gained  by  his  large  crop.    It  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  over-work  produces  premature  old  age, 
bodily  deformity,  and  debility  of  constitution,  and  checks  the 
increase  of  females.    The  master,  therefore,  who  has  to  sup- 
port his  prematurely  old,  deformed,  and  debilitated  slaves, 
may  well  question  the  beneficial  results  of  his  large  crops, 
especially  when  his  only  increase  of  slaves  is  by  purchases  at 
high  prices.    Your  committee  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the 
fact  tnat  those  planters  who  are  most  successiiil  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  are  generally  those  who  "  make  haste  slow," 
and  who  will  not  ^*  kill  the  goose  to  obtain  the  golden  egg«"  W? 
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are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  if  masters  would  lay  less  stress 
on  the  mere  crop  results  of  the  plantation,  and  place  more 
stress  on  the  proper  treatment  ot  their  slaves,  and  the  sys- 
tematic management  of  their  plantations,  it  would  correct  the 
evil  referred  to.  Our  overseers  ought  to  have  no  interest  be- 
yond that  of  pleasing  his  employers;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
inhuman  feeling  on  his  part  could  induce  him  to  treat  the 
slaves  cruelly,  in  opposition  to  the  known  wish  of  his  em- 
ployer. Let  the  master  recollect,  too,  that  he  cannot  relieve 
himself  from  the  odium  of  cruel  treatment  to  his  slaves  by 
attempting  to  throw  the  odium  on  his  overseer.  It  is  his  duty 
to  know  how  his  slaves  are  treated,  and  to  protect  them  against 
crueltJ^ 

From  I  he  attachment  which  exists  between  the  master  and 
slave,  ynuT  committee  are  of  opinion  that  an  appeal  to  their 
better  fexdings  would  be  sulflScient  in  most  cases  to  control 
them.  They  are  aware,  however,  that  this  rule  must  have  a 
limit,  and  that  the  law  of  force  must  have  some  share  in  the 
government  of  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  man.  In  those 
countries  where  what  is  called  voluntary  servitude  exists,  the 
force  then  is  necessity.  When  the  laborer  is  dependent  upon 
his  daily  income  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family ;  and 
when  the  loss  of  wages,  as  is  often  the  case,  involves  the  star- 
vation of  his  wife  and  children,  certainly  no  greater  force  can 
be  applied  to  him  than  the  threat  of  turning  him  off  to  seek 
his  bread,  without  a  character,  or  probably  with  a  blackened 
one.  In  the  management  of  our  slaves,  this  cannot  be,  as  the 
master  is  bound  for  their  support.  The  master  must  resort  to 
other  means  of  control.  After  reason  and  persuasion  have 
been  exhausted  without  producing  the  desired  effect,  punish- 
ment of  some  sort  must  be  resorted  to.  But  this  should  never 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enforce  obedience  to  necessary  commands.  When  this  mode 
of  discipline  is  adopted,  your  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  with  prudent  management,  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  and  happiness  on  the  part  ot  the  slave,  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence.  No  more  beautiful  picture  of  human  soci- 
ety can  be  drawn  than  a  well  organized  plantation,  thus  gov- 
erned by  the  humane  principles  of  reason.  When  the  negroes 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  have  not  unreasonable  bur- 
thens imposed  on  them,  but  are  accustomed  to  a  systematic 
and  regular  course  of  labor,  especially  if  the  slaves  have  been 
born  and  reared  up  in  the  master's  househould,  or  have  long 
been  members  of  his  family,  and  hence  have  that  strong  attach- 
ment which  never  fails  to  grow  up  between  the  master  and 
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his  slave  ia  the  course  of  time,  the  picture  never  fails  to  reaiiud 
one  of  the  patriarchal  days  when  Abraham  had  slaves  born  in 
his  house  or  purchased  with  his  money.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things  the  master  knows  the  man;  the  man,  his  master.  The 
master  feels  confident  that  the  man  is  attached  to  him,  and 
will  consult  his  interest.  The  man  feels  confident  that  the 
master  will  only  require  what  is  right  of  him,  and  will  abun- 
dantly provide  for  all  his  wants  and  that  of  his  family.  When 
he  or  his  children  are  sick,  he  knows  tliat  he  will  have  his 
master's  physician  to  minister  to  him.  When  he  is  naked,  he 
knows  he  will  be  clothed;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  knows  that 
his  wants  will  all  be  supplied  to  him  in  his  small  cottage ;  du- 
ring winter  he  wiU  be  warmed  by  his  master's  fire,  and  clothed 
from  his  master's  flock ;  and  at  all  times  he  knows  that  he  will 
be  fed  fi'om  his  master's  crib  and  meat  house.  The  man  looks 
even  beyond  death,  and  knows  that  when  he  shall  have  died 
he  will  be  decently  buried,  and  his<:hildren  after  him  provided 
for.  When  sickness  and  aflBiction  happens  to  such  a  master, 
how  anxious  the  solicitude  of  his  slaves  for  his  recovery  ?  And 
when  at  last  death  overtakes  the  good  master,  the  tears,  the 
sobs,  and  the  cries  of  his  faithful  slaves  point  to  him  rather  as 
their  fatlier  than  their  master.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch — ^it  is 
a  picture,  the  original  of  which  we  have  often  admired — and 
we  venture  to  say,  that  no  more  beautiful  sight  has  ever  been 
viewed  in  the  countries  of  voluntary  servitude,  however  great 
the  boast  of  its  superiority  as  a  system  of  labor  over  slavery. 
Your  committee  are  aware  that  there  are  those  who  doubt  the 
probability  of  a  strong  attachment  between  the  master  and  his 
slave.  But  they  are  satisfied  that  this  position  is  wrong,  and 
fi*om  their  experience  they  know  that  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  the  southern  States  where  the  picture  drawn  above  is  a 
faithful  sketch  of  actual  life. 

With  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  .governing  our  slaves,  your 
committee  think  they  cannot  bring  the  subject  to  the  view  of 
the  planters  in  a  more  proper  shape,  than  by  recommending 
to  them  the  following  or  similar  rules  in  the  government  of 
their  slaves.  Of  course,  these  rules  are  very  general,  and 
may  be  extended  probably  with  advantage.  But  your  com- 
mittee, after  mature  reflection,  are  of  opinion  that  they  embrace 
all  the  general  principles  upon  wliich  they  propose  to  base  the 
government  of  our  slaves. 

Rule  1st.  Never  punish  a  negro  when  in  a  passion.  No  one 
is  capable  of  properly  regulating  the  punishment  for  an  oflence 
when  angry. 

2d.  Never  require  of  a  negro  what  is  unreasonable.     But 
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when  yon  give  an  order  be  sure  to  enforce  it  with  firmness, 
yet  mildly. 

3d.  Always  attempt  to  govern  by  reason  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  resort  to  force  only  when  reason  fails,  and  then 
use  no  more  force  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure 
obedience. 

4th.  In  giving  orders,  always  do  it  in  a  mild  tone,  and  try 
to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  negro  that  what 
ypu  say  is  the  result  of  reflection. 

5th.  In  giving  orders,  be  sure  that  you  are  understood,  and 
let  the  negro  always  know  that  he  can  ask  for  an  explanation 
if  he  does  not  understand  you. 

6th.  When  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  punishing  a 
negro,  be  sure  to  let  him  know  for  what  offence  he  is  pun- 
ished. 

7th.  Never  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  negro  that  you  take  pleasure  in  his  punish- 
ment— ^your  manner  should  indicate  that  his  punishment  is 
painful. 

8th.  A  regular  and  systematic  plan  of  operation  on  the  plan- 
tation is  greatly  promotive  of  easy  government.  Have,  there- 
fore, all  matters  as  far  as  possible  reduced  to  a  system. 

9th.  Negroes  lack  the  motive  of  self  interest  to  make  them 
careful  and  diligent,  hence  the  necessity  of  great  patience  in 
the  management  of  them.  Do  not,  therefore,  notice  too  many 
small  omissions  of  duty. 

10th.  The  maxim  of  making  haste  slow  in  plantation  opera- 
tions, is  equally  applicable  as  in  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 
The  meaning  of  which  is,  not  by  attempting  to  do  too  much, 
to  over-work  and  consequently  injure  your  hands.  Recollect 
that  the  journey  of  life  is  a  long,  and  at  best,  a  tedious  one. 
The  traveller  who  wishes  to  make  a  long  and  safe  trip,  always 
travels  in  regular  and  moderate  stages.  Do  not  kill  the  goose 
to  obtain  the  golden  egg 

Let  these,  or  similar  rales  be  generally  adopted,  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  southern  planter,  and  your  committee  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  although  it  may  not  stop  the  clamor  of 
wicked  men,  who  seek  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
spirit  of  abolition,  yet  their  clamor  will  prove  as  harmles  as 
the  owVs  hoot — even  the  slaves  themselves  will  not  thank  them 
for  their  efforts,  but  laugh  them  to  scorn. 

The  only  food  on  which  this  fanatical  spirit  has  heretofore 
been  fed,  is  the  instances  in  which  some  among  us  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  humane  principles  above  recommended.  Many 
of  which  instances  have  been  carefully  collected,  properly 
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embellished  to  suit  the  taste  of  old  women  and  children,  and 
published  to  the  world  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  slavery. 
All  of  which  your  committee  respectfully  submit. 

John  A.  Calhoun, 
E.  E.  DuBosB, 
Virgil  Bubo, 
June  13,  1846.  Committee. 
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Although,  therefore,  the  first  use  of  the  soil  in  reference  to 
the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  is  to  afford  to  plants  a  firm 
anchorage,  so  to  speak,  for  their  roots — and  although  the  growth 
of  many  useful  plants  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  dependent  on 
the  rude  and  general  question  only,  as  to  whether  the  soil  they 
occupy  be  a  sand,  a  clay,  or  a  calcareous  marl — ^yet  a  minute 
chemical  examination  shows  that  their  usefulness  to  plants  is 
in  reality  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
chemical  substances,  both  of  mineral  and  of  organic  origin.  If 
these  are  present,  any  plants  will  grow  upon  them  that  are 
suited  to  their  mechanical  texture  and  to  the  climate  of  the 
place.  If  they  are  absent,  whatever  be  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
and  whatever  the  climate,  the  plant  will  languish  and  die. 
And  the  whole  art  of  manuring  consists  in  adding  to  the  soil 
those  things  in  which  it  is  deficient — at  the  right  time,  in  a  pro- 
per chemical  condition,  and  in  the  requisite  proportions.  What 
services,  chemical  and  physiological,  the  several  constituents 
of  the  fertile  soil  really  render  to  the  plant  that  grows  upon  it, 
will  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Bat  suppose  all  the  necessary  chemical  adjustments  to  be 
made — ^the  composition  of  the  soil,  that  is,  to  be  such  as  is 
usually  attendant  upon  fertility — physical  conditions  and  agen- 
cies often  intervene  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  chemistry. 
Thus,  the  fall  of  rain  may  be  too  small  to  keep  the  land  in  that 
condition  of  moisture  which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
Hence  the  wide  and  naked  deserts  which  extend  over  the  rain- 
less regions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Whatever  be  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  soil  in  these  regions,  vegetation  is  im- 
possible, and  the  labor  of  man,  except  he  bring  in  water,  al- 
most in  vain.  Or  the  surface  of  a  country  may  be  so  flat  that 
the  rains  which  descend  upon  it  can  find  no  outlet.  They 
stagnate,  therefore,  and  render  it  unpropitious  to  the  cultivator, 
to  that  fertility  cannot  show  itself,  whatever  the  soil  may  con- 
tain, unless  an  easy  escape  for  the  superfluous  water  be  fi^si 
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firovided.  Or  the  rains  may  fall  unseasonably,  as  they  do  in 
celand,  where  they  appear  in  the  autumn,  when  the  barley 
should  be  ripening,  in  tar  too  copious  showers  to  permit  even 
this  hardiest  of  grain  crops  to  be  cultivated  with  profit  in  tlie 
island. 

So  the  thermal  conditions  of  a  region  may  interfere  with  its 
fertility.  Abstract  chemistry  says,  "  let  the  soil  contain  the 
necessary  constituents,  and  any  crop  will  grow  upon  it."  But 
physiology  modifies  this  broad  statement,  by  showing,  JirU^ 
that  whatever  be  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  it  must 
possess  a  certain  physical  texture  before  this  or  that  plant  will 
grow  well  upon  it.  That  which  naturally  aflfects  a  clay  soil 
will  not  grow  well  upon  a  sand ;  so  one  which  delights  in 
a  blowing  sand  will  languish  in  a  moorish  peat,  however  rich 
in  chemical  ingredients  it  may  be.  And,  second^  that  the  tem- 
perature or  warmth  of  a  place  determines  equally  whether  its 
naturally  rich  soils  shall  grow  this  crop  or  that.  Upon  the 
combined  influences,  in  fact,  of  moisture  and  warmth,  which 
make  up  what  we  call  climate,  depend  in  a  great  degree  the 
varied  floras  and  cultivated  crops  of  the  different  regions  of 
the  glc^be.     Thousands  of  plants,  which  beneath  the  tropics 

Sroduce  abundantly,  will  in  the  same  soil  scarcely  expand  a 
ower  when  placed  beneath  an  arctic  sky. 
However  important,  therefore,  the  geological  origin  of  a  soU 
and  its  chemical  composition  may  be,  where  climate  is  favora- 
ble, neither  are  able  to  eflfect  anything  in  the  way  of  raising 
food  for  man,  where  a  duly  attempered  moisture  and  warmth 
are  wanting. 

But  man  also  exercises  an  influence  on  the  soil,  which  is 
worthy  of  attentive  study-  He  lands  in  a  new  country,  and 
fertility  everywhere  surrounds  him.  The  herbage  waves  thick 
and  high,  and  the  massive  trees  raise  their  proud  stems  loftily 
towards  the  sky.  He  clears  a  farm  from  the  wilderness,  and 
ample  returns  of  corn  pay  him  yearly  lor  his  simple  labors. 
He  ploughs,  he  sows,  he  reaps,  and  from  her  seemingly  exhaust- 
less  bosom  the  earth  gives  back  abundant  harvests.  But  at 
length  a  change  appears,  creeping  slowly  over  and  gradually 
dimming  the  smiUng  landscape.  The  corn  is  first  less  beauti- 
ful, then  less  abundant,  and  at  last  it  appears  to  die  altogether 
beneath  the  resistless  scourge  of  an  unknown  insect,  or  a  para- 
sitic fungus**     He  forsakes,  therefore,  his  long  cultivated  farm* 

*  In  New  England  and  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America  the  wheat  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  J7y  ;  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  wide  peach-oicbards 
by  the  hortTj  and  a  mysterious  disease  called  the  yello%D8 ;  and  in  Alabama  the 
cotton  plant  by  the  rusi. 
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^and  hews  out  another  from  the  native  ferest.  But  the  same 
early  plenty  is  followed  by  the  same  vexatious  disasters.  His 
neighbors  partake  of  the  same  experience.  They  advance 
like  a  devouring  tide  against  the  verdant  woods.  They  tram- 
ple them  beneath  their  advancing  culture.  The  axe  levels  its 
yearly  prey,  and  generation  after  generation  proceeds  in  the 
same  direction — a  wall  of  green  forests  on  the  horizon  before 
them,  a  half  desert  and  naked  region  behind. 

Such  is  the  history  of  colonial  culture  in  our  own  epoch ; 
such  is  the  vegetable  history  of  the  march  of  European  cultiva- 
tion over  the  entire  continent  of  America.  From  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  unrifled  soil  retreated  first  to  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  These  are  now  overpast, 
and  the  reckless  plunderer,  axe  in  hand,  scarcely  retarded  by 
the  rich  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  waters,  is 
hewing  his  way  forward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Andes.  No  matter  what  the  geological  origin 
of  the  soil  may  be,  or  what  its  chemical  composition  ;  no  mat- 
ter how  warmth  and  moisture  may  favor  it,  or  what  the  staple 
crop  it  has  patiently  yielded  from  year  to  year,  the  same  inevi- 
table fate  overtakes  it.  The  influence  of  long-continued  hu- 
man action  overcomes  the  tendencies  of  all  natural  causes. 

I  need  scarcely  refer,  as  special  examples  of  this  fact  to  the 
tracts  of  abandoned  land  which  are  still  to  be  seen  along  the 
Atlantic  borders  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  us  to  look  at  those  parts  of  America  which  lie 
farther  towards  the  north,  and  which,  in  modes  of  culture  and 
kinds  of  produce,  more  nearly  resemble  our  own. 

The  flat  lands  which  skirt  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and 
which  near  Montreal  stretch  into  wide  plains,  were  celebrated 
as  the  granary  of  America  in  the  times  of  the  French  domin- 
ion. Fertile  in  wheat,  they  yielded  lor  many  years  a  large 
surplus  for  exportation ;  now  they  grow  less  of  this  grain  than 
is  required  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  population.  The 
oat  and  the  potato  have  taken  the  place  of  wheat  as  the  staples 
of  Lower  Canada  culture,  and  as  the  daily  sustenance  of  those 
who  live  on  the  produce  of  their  own  farms. 

So,  in  New  England,  cultivation  of  wheat  has  gradually  be- 
come unprofitable.  The  tiller  of  the  worn-out  soils  of  this 
part  of  the  United  States  cannot  compete  with  the  cultivator 
of  the  fresh  land  yearly  won  by  the  axe  and  the  plough  from 
the  western  wilderness,  and  he  is  fain  to  betake  himself  to  the 
raising  of  other  crops.  The  peculiarly  wheat-producing  aone 
is  yearly  shifting  itself  more  completely  towards  the  west. 
This  has  long  been  evident  to  the  careful  observer,  and  to  the 
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collector  of  statistical  data.  I  brought  it  distinctly  before  the 
public  in  my  work  on  North  America.*  And  a  striking  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  my  views  is  aflforded  by  the  subsequent 
returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  1860.  From  these  it 
appears  that,  while  the  produce  of  wheat  in  the  New  England 
States  in  1840  amounted  to  2,014,000  bushels,  it  was  reduced 
m  1850  to  1,078,000  bushels.  So  rapidly,  even  now,  is  the 
influence  of  human  agency  on  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  soil 
continuing  in  these  countries  to  manifest  itself. 

But  the  influence  of  man  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  is 
exhibited  also  in  other  and  more  satis&ctory  results.  The  im- 
prover takes  the  place  of  the  exhauster,  and  follows  his  foot- 
steps on  these  same  altered  lands.  Over  the  sandy,  forsaken 
tracts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  he  spreads  large  applica- 
tions of  shelly  marl,  and  herbage  soon  covers  it  again,  and 
profitable  crops.  Or  he  strews  on  it  thinner  sowings  of  gypsiiED, 
and  as  if  by  magic  the  yield  of  previous  years  is  doubled  or 

auadrupled.t  Or  he  gathers  the  droppings  of  his  cattle  and 
le  fermented  produce  of  his  barnyarcl,  and  lays  it  upon  his 
fields — ^when,  lo!  the  wheat  comes  up  luxuriantly  again,  and 
the  midge,  and  the  rust,  and  the  yellows,  all  disappear  from 
his  wheat,  his  cotton,  and  his  peach  trees ! 

But  the  renovator  marches  much  slower  than  the  exhauster. 
His  materials  are  collected  at  the  expense  of  both  time  and 
money,  and  barrenness  ensues  from  the  easy  labors  of  the  one 
far  more  rapidly  than  green  herbage  can  be  ma<le  to  cover  it 
again  by  the  most  skilful,  zealous,  and  assiduous  labors  of  the 
other.  But  nevertheless,  among  energetic  nations,  this  second 
tide  follows  inevitably  upon  the  first,  as  they  advance  in  age, 
in  wealth,  and  in  civilization.  Though  long  mismanagement 
has,  in  a  minor  sense,  desolated  large  portions  of  northeastern 
America,  a  new  fringe  of  verdant  fields  has  already  begun  to 
follow  towards  the  west,  though  at  a  long  interval,  the  fast- 
retiring  green  belt  of  the  virgin  forests.  A  race  of  new  culti- 
vators} taught  to  treat  the  soil  more  skilfully,  to  give  their  due 
weight  to  its  geological  origin,  to  its  chemical  history,  to  the 
conditions  of  climate  by  which  it  is  affected,  and  to  the  reckless 
usage  to  which  it  has  so  long  been  sulgected — this  new  race 
may — wUl^  I  hope,  in  time — bring  back  the  whole  region  to 
more  than  its  original  productiveness.  Both  the  inherited  enei^ 
gy  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  efforts  which  State  agricul- 

*  /fotei  on  Jforth  •America,  vol  i.  chap.  ziii. 

t  For  examples  of  boUi  these  results,  see  tlie  Essay  on  Caleareoua  Manures,  fay 
Edward  RufBn,  the  publication  of  which  in  Vii^inia,  in  1632,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  agricultural  history  of  the  slave  States  of  North  America. 
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tural  societies,  and  numerous  zealous  and  patriotic  individuals 
in  each  State  are  now  making,  justify  us  in  believing  that  such 
a  race  of  instructed  men  will  gradually  spread  itself  over  the 
rural  districts  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  previous  suc- 
cess of  the  mother  country  guarantees  a  similar  successful 
result  in  their  kindred  exertions. 

For  we  have  not  to  go  far  back  in  the  agricultural  history  of 
Great  Britain  to  find  a  state  of  things  not  much  diflferent  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  land  in  North  America.     We  re- 

Suire  to  turn  aside  but  a  short  way  from  the  high-road,  in  some 
istricts  of  England,  still  to  find  in  living  operation  nearly  all 
the  defects  and  vices  of  the  present  American  system  of  farm- 
ing.* A  century  and  a  half  has,  1  may  say,  changed  the 
whole  surface  of  our  island.  But  what  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended, what  wealth  buried  in  the  soil,  what  thought  lavished 
m  devising  means  for  its  recovery  from  long-inflicted  sterility  I 
Commerce  has  brought  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  new 
chemical  riches,  to  replace  those  which  a  hundred  previous  gene- 
rations had  permitted  rains  and  rivers  to  wash  out  of  the  soil,  or 
to  carry  away  to  the  sea.  Mechanical  skill  has  given  us  (he 
means  of  tilling  the  surface  economically,  of  bringing  up  vir- 
gin soils  from  beneath,  and  of  laying  dry  that  which  over- 
abundant water  had  prevented  our  forefathers  from  utterly 
impoverishing ;  and  scientific  investigation  has  taught  us  how 
to  apply  all  these  new  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
end. 

It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  Great  Britain  at  this  moment 
presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  man  in  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  This  example  guar- 
antees, as  I  have  said,  the  success  of  similar  operations  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  our  British  colonies ;  while 
the  now  advanced  condition,  especially  of  our  chemical  knowl- 
edge, both  in  regard  to  the  soil  which  is  to  be  cultivated  and 
to  the  plants  we  wish  to  grow,  insures  a  far  more  easy  and 
certain  advance  to  the  process  of  restoration  in  these  countries 
than  in  past  times  could  take  place  among  ourselves;  less 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  ill-judged  experiments,  and  less 
cost  of  labor  in  all  the  necessary  operations  of  husbandry. 


THOHAS  TUSSER-A6RICUITDBE  IN  RHTNE, 

Five-and-twenty  years  after  the  publication,  says  Johnson,  in 
his  Farmer's  Cyclopedia,  of  the  first  English  work  upon  agri- 

*  See,  for  iDBtance,  the  state  of  fkmiiDg  in  Lancashire,  as  deiicribed  in  the  Royal 
JigricvUural  Joumalt  vol.  z.  part  I. 
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culture,  {Fitzherbert^s  Bake  of  Husbandrye,)  appeared  (in  1567) 
the  One  hundred  Points  of  Good  HuAcmdry,  by  Thomas  Tusser. 
This  celebrated  work  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  series  of 
poetical  good  farming  and  domestic  directions  and  axioms 
than  as  a  regular  treatise  upon  agriculture.  All  that  is  known 
of  the  author  of  this  curious  production  has  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Mayor,  in  his  able  edition  of  Tusser's  book,  and  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  George  W.  Johnson,  in  his  History  of  Enf^Ush 
Gardening  ;  and  both  these  authors  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  chiefly  with  Tusser's  own  account  of  himself; 
for  Tusser  did  what  few  men  ever  attempt — he  wrote  his  own 
life,  and  in  a  manner  still  more  rare,  in  verse.  His  life  was 
full  of  adventure ;  for  he  evidently  had  all  the  restlessness  of 
genius,  with  the  unsettled  habits  too  commonly  confirmed  by 
continued  change  of  occupation. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1515,  at  Rivenhall,  a  village 
on  the  high-road  between  the  towns  of  Witham  and  Keldevon, 
in  Essex,  of  a  family  allied  by  marriage  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  society. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mildred  in  the  Poultry, 
according  to  Stowe,  with  this  epitaph : 

*<liere,  Thomas  Tuiser,  clad  in  earth,  doth  lie, 
That  sometime  made  the  Points  of  Husbandry  : 
By  him  then  learn  thou  may'st;  here  learn  we  must, 
When  all  is  done,  we  sleep,  and  turn  to  dust : 
And  yet,  through  Christ,  to  heaven  we  hope  tofo  ; 
Who  reads  his  hooks,  shall  find  his  faith  was  so.  ' 

In  whatever  capacity  he  at  various  times  lived  he  acted 
with  ability,  yet  never  so  as  to  benefit  his  fortune.  That  he 
excelled  as  a  chorister,  to  which  he  was  originally  educated, 
though  strongly  against  his  inclination,  is  certain;  for  none  but 
those  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  are  admitted  into  the  royal 
choir.  As  a  courtier  he  was  unfrowned  upon  till  the  disgrace 
of  his  patron.  As  a  farmer  it  is  evident  that  he  possessed  a 
correct  knowledge,  fi-om  his  work  upon  the  subject.  The 
same  book  testifies  that,  as  an  author  and  a  poet,  he  was  far 
above  mediocrity.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  ofEssex^  describes 
him  in  his  usual  quaint  manner  as  "  a  musician,  schoolmaster, 
serving-man,  husbandman,  grazier,  poet;  more  skillful  in  all 
than  thriving  in  any  vocation.  He  spread,"  he  adds  "his 
bread  with  all  sorts  of  butter,  yet  none  would  stick  thereon." 
The  testimony  of  Fuller  to  the  excellent  private  character  of 
Tusser,  is  valuable  as  coming  from  one  wno  must  have  been 
the  cotemporary  of  many  persons  who  well  remembered  our 
author.  "  I  hear,"  says  Fuller,  "  no  man  to  Charge  him  with 
any  vicious  extravagancy  or  visible  carelessness."     The  true 
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reason  of  bis  ill  success  in  life  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  ~ 
verses  of  a  poet  almost  his  coteoiporary.    Peacham,  in  his 
Minerva,  a  book  of  emblems  published  in  1612,  has  a  device 
of  a  whetstone  and  a  scythe,  with  this  beneath : 

'*  They  tell  me,  Tusser,  when  thou  wert  alive, 
And  h&dst  for  profit  turned  every  stone. 
Where'er  thou  earnest  thou  couldst  never  thrive. 
Though  hereto  best  couldst  counsel  every  one ; 
As  It  may  in  thy  Husbandry  appear. 
Wherein  afresh  thou  livest  among  us  here. 
So,  like  thyself,  a  number  more  are  wont 
To  sharpen  others  with  advice  of  wit, 
When  they  themselves  are  like  the  whetstone  blunt." 

Tusser's  work  first  appeared  in  1567,  entitled  "-4  Himdretk 

Good  Paintes  of  Husbaiidrie ;" 

**  A  hundreth  good  points  of  husbandry 
Maintaineth  good  household,  with  huswifry. 
Housekeeping  and  husbandry,  if  it  be  good. 
Must  love  one  another  like  cousinnes  in  blood. 
The  wife,  too,  must  husband  as  well  as  the  man, 
Or  iarewel  thy  husbandry  do  what  thou  can." 

Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete  strete,  within  Temple  barre,  at 
the  sygne  of  the  hand  and  starre,  by  Richard  Totell,  the  third 
day  of  February,  An.  1557.  Cum  priviligio  ad  iinprimendum 
solum." 

A  copy  of  this  edition,  which  Dr.  Mayor  considers  to  be 
unique,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  consists  of  only  13  quarto 
leaves. 

The  Book  o/Hu9un/ry,  it  is  supposed,  was  at  first  printed  by 
itself;  it  was  afterwards  added  to  the  editions  of  the  Husbandry. 

Editions  of  this  work  appeared  in  1561, 1562 ;  and  another, 
"  newly  corrected  and  amphfied,"  1570,  1571,  (Watts.)  To 
these  succeeded  a  large  edition  and  several  reprints,  the  last 
of  which  is  that  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Mayor,  in  1812,  4to  and 
8vo,  with  many  notes  and  additions. 

To  this  Book  of  Husbandry,  Sdiys  Weston,  is  often  joined  The 
Booke  of  Regarde,  containing  the  Castle  of  Delight,  the  Garden  of 
Unthrifiiness,  the  Arbour  of  Virtue,  and  the  Castle  of  Repentance, 
Another  work  is  ascribed  by  Haller  to  the  pen  of  Tusser,  viz : 
Traclatus  de  Agrictdlura  Versibus Afiglicis,  London,  1638-'72. 
Both  these  last  mentioned  works  are  extremely  rare. 

Tusser  dedicated  his  book  first  to  Lord  William  Paget,  in 
an  acrostic,  and  after  his  death,  to  **  the  Lord  Paget,  ol[  Beau- 
desert,"  his  son  and  heir.  From  this  we  find  that  Tusser 
shared  an  author's  very  common  fate,  for  he  tells  us — 

**By  practice  and  ill  speeding, 
Tnese  lessons  had  their  breeding. 
And  not  by  hearsay  or  reading, 
As  some  abroad  have  blown  ; 
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Who  will  not  thiu  believe  me, 
So  mach  the  more  they  grieve  me, 
Became  they  grudce  to  give  me. 
What  is  of  rignt  mine  own." 

Its  price,  when  first  published,  as  described  in  his  prefatory 
address  to  th  e  reader,  was  only  Ad.  or  8(2.     He  says : 

«« What  is  a  groat 
Or  twin  to  note, 
Once  in  the  life, 
For  man  or  wife." 

The  style  in  which  Tusser  wrote  his  book  is  plain,  and 
sometimes  hobbling;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  metre  easily 
remembered ;  and  verse  is  well  adapted  to  impress  upon  the 
memory  the  mass  of  useful  truths  and  rural  directions  contained 
in  the  work.  In  the  rhyming  preface,  "  to  the  buyer  of  this 
took,"  (for  Tusser  seemed  to  do  everything  in  verse,)  he  says: 

*'  What  look  ^e,  I  prav  you  shew  what? 
Terms  pomted  with  rhetorick  fine? 
Good  husbandry  seeketh  not  that, 
Nor  is't  any  meaning  of  mine." 

His  tenth  chapter  consists  of  a  series  of  63  excellent  '^  (jood 
Husbandry  Lessons,  worthy  to  be  followed  of  such  as  wiU 
thrive."  He  omitted  no  opportunity  to  give  occasion  for  such 
.seasonable  reflections. 

'*  As  bud,  bv  aopearin^,  betok'neth  the  spring, 
And  leaf,  o^  her  falling,  the  contrary  thing  ; 
So  youth  bids  us  labour  to  get  as  we  can, 
For  age  is  a  burden  to  labouring  man.'* 

He  comments  the  system  of  modem  corn-rents,  and  was 
evidently  no  enemy  to  the  sports  of  the  field : 

^*  To  hunten  and  hawkers  take  heed  what  ye  say, 
Mild  answer  with  courtesy,  drives  them  away ; 
So  where  a  man's  better  will  open  a  gap. 
Resist  not  with  rudeness,  for  Mr  of  mishap." 

He  begins  his  monthly  husbandry  with  September,  for  that 
was  then  the  period,  as  now  in  England,  when  arable  land 
was  commonly  entered  upon  by  the  farmer.  He  says,  in  his 
opening  stanza: 

•*  At  Michaelmas  lightly,  new  fanner  comes  in, 
New  husbandrv  forceth  him ;  new  to  begin ; 
Old  farmer,  stul  taking,  the  time  to  him  given, 
Makes  August  to  last  untill  Michaelmas  even." 

In  furtherance  of  his  object,  that  of  giving  some  very  minute 
directions  to  the  incoming  tenant,  he  even  gives  a  catalogue  of 
farming  implements  in  verse,  in  which  he  manages  with  some 
adroitness  to  include  several  apparently  impracticable  names, 
such  as — 

"  A  hand-barrow,  wheel-barrow,  shovel,  and  spade, 
A  curry-comb,  mane-comb,  and  whip  for  a  jade." 
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It  was  the  approved  practice  in  Tusser's  days  to  "sow 
timely  thy  white  wheat,  sow  rye  in  the  dust."  They  were  used 
also  to  put  rye-meal  into  their  wheat-flour : 

<*Bat  sow  it  not  mixed  to  ^ow  so  on  land, 
Lest  rye  tarry  wheat  till  it  shed  as  it  stand." 

Thick  and  thin  sowing  had  even  then  their  respective  advo- 
<;ate8 : 

**  Though  beans  be  in  sowing ;  but  scattered  in. 
Yet  vraeat,  rye,  and  peason,  1  love  not  too  thin  : 
Sow  barley  and  dredge  with  a  plentiful  hand. 
Lest  weed,  stead  of  seed  overgroweth  thy  land." 

It  is  evident  that  in  those  days  the  farmers  were  not  able  to 
grow  their  grain  on  many  soils  where  the  modern  holders  find 
no  obstacles.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty  they  found  in 
producing  barley  in  the  Parish  of  Brantham,  in  Essex>  where 
he  farmed  some  land ;  and,  again,  he  tells  us,  what  will  surprise 
the  modern  skilful  Suffolk  farmers — 

'*  In  Suffolk,  again,  whereas  wheat  never  grew. 
Good  husbandry,  used,  good  wheat  land!  knew." 

And  he  adds : 

**  As  gravel  and  sand  is  for  rye  and  not  wheat  " 

He  mentions  several  varieties  of  wheat  then  grown  by  the 

farmers  of  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  such  as  white  and 

red  rivet,  white  and  red  pollard,  Turkey  and  gray.    But  of 

this  last  he  says : 

"  Oats,  rye,  or  else  barley,  and  wheat  that  is  grey, 
Brings  land  out  of  coouort  and  soon  to  decay." 

The  land,  however,  was  evidently  farmed  with  little  skill: 

"  Two  crops  of  a  fallow,  enricheth  the  plough. 
Though  t'  one  be  of  pease,  it  is  land  good  enough : 
One  crop  and  a  fiillow  some  soil  will  abide, 
Where,  if  yon  go  further,  lay  profit  aside." 

He  warns  the  farmers  to  beware  of  comstealers,  and  to  keep 
their  soil  in  good  heart ;  to  manure  their  land  with  the  earth 
from  headlands  and  old  banks;  he  commends  the  use  of  night- 
soil  for  gardens ;  and  recommends  the  manure  of  the  farm-yard 
to  be  laid  up  "  round  on  a  hill."  And  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive  the  advantages  of  shed-feeding  live-stock  : 

**  The  housing  of  cattle,  while  winter  doth  hold, 
it  is  good  for  all  such  as  are  feeble  and  old ; 
It  saveth  much  compass  and  many  a  sleep, 
And  apareth  the  pasture  for  walk  of  thy  sheep," 

Grazing  has,  since  Tusser's  days,  been  more  and  more  on  the 
decline,  as  soiling  has  been  better  appreciated.  A  distinguished 
modem,  witty  divine,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  thus  zealously 
denounces  the  grazing  system :  "  Grazing  is  an  absolute  bar- 
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barism;  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  you  desired  your  servants  to 
trample  and  roll  over  your  bread  and  butter." 

For  faint  cattle  he  recommends  the  use  of  bay-salt ;  and  in 
his  February's  husbandry  ^ves  some  directions  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  dung,  which  betrays  a  deplorable  want  of 
knowledge  in  its  economy : 

"Who  layeth  on  dung,  ere  he  layeth  on  plow, 
Such  hushandry  UBeth  as  thrift  doth  allow  : 
One  month  ere  ye  spread  it,  so  still  let  it  stand, 
£re  ever  to  plow  it,  ye  take  it  in  hand. 

Place  dung-heap  alow,  by  the  furrow  along, 
Where  water,  all  winter-time  did  it  such  wrong  : 
So  make  ye  tlie  land  to  be  lustv  and  fat, 
And  corn  thereon  sown,  to  be  better  for  that." 

In  another  place,  however,  he  recommends  the  farmer  to 
use  the  mud  from  ditches  and  ponds  as  a  dressing  for  their 
land. 

They  harvested  their  corn,  it  seems,  then,  much  after  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  present  day.  They  reaped  their  wheat 
and  moved  their  stubbles ;  and  this  they  carried  as  we  do  now, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest : 

"  For  fear  of  destroying  with  cattle  or  rain. 
The  sooner  you  load  it  more  profit  ye  gain." 

And  as  to  barley,  Tusser  says — 

"  The  mowing  of  barley,  if  barley  do  stand. 
Is  cheapest  and  best,  for  to  rid  out  of  hand  : 
Some  mow  it,  and  rake  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks ; 
Some  mow  it,  and  bind  it,  and  set  it  on  shocks* " 

They  let  out,  at  the  period  when  Tusser  wrote,  it  seems, 
the  harvest-work  either  by  the  acre  or  by  the  day ;  of  which 
modes  of  getting  in  the  corn  he  seems  to  prefer  the  latter: 

**By  great  will  deceive  thee,  with  lingering  it  oat, 
By  day  will  dispatch,  and  put  all  out  of  doubt." 

His  directions  to  the  farmer  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
his  harvest-men  and  the  poor  gleaners,  and  his  warm  hopes 
for  the  farmer's  success,  betray  the  excellent  benevolent  spirit 
with  which  he  was  actuated.     He  says — 

"  Com  carried,  let  such  as  be  poor  go  and  glean. 
And  after  Uvy  cattle,  to  mouth  it  up  clean  ; 
Then  spare  it  for  rowen  till  Michel  be  past. 
To  lengthen  thy  dairy,  no  better  thou  hast. 

In  harvest-time,  harvest-folk,  servants  and  all. 
Should  make  altogether,  good  cheer  in  the  hall ; 
And  fill  out  the  black  bow!  of  blythe  to  their  song. 
And  let  them  be  merry  all  harvest-time  long. 

Once  ended  this  harvest,  let  none  be  beguil'd  ; 
Please  such  as  did  help  thee — man,  woman,  and  child. 
Thus  doing,  with  alway,  such  help  as  they  can ; 
Thou  winnest  the  praise  of  the  laboring  man. 
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Now  look  u^  to  God-ward,  let  tongue  never  cease 
In  thanking  of  Him  for  his  mighty  increase, 
Accept  my  good  will,  for  a  proof  so  and  try  ; 
The  better  tnou  thrivest  the  gladder  am  I.'** 

Having  commenced  his  directions  with  the  outgoing  tenant, 
his  last  stanza  concludes  with  reference  to  the  incoming : 

**  New  farmer  he  thinketh  each  hour  a  day. 
Until  the  old  farmer  be  packing  away. 

**Thu8  endeth  and  holdeth  out 
August's  Husbandrytill 
Michaelmas  Eve.    Tho.  Tusser." 

The  Book  of  Husbandry^  of  Tusser,  is  also  interesting  from 
the  information  it  gives  us  with  regard  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  farmers  of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
since.  It  is  evident  that  they  then  lived  very  much  upon  salt 
fish,  for  in  his  directions  for  the  farmer's  diet,  he  mentions  for. 
Lent  herrings  and  salt  fish;  at  Easter  they  had  veal  and 
bacon;  at  Martinmas,  beef;  before  the  feast  of  St.  John, 
mackerel ;  fresh  herrings  at  Michaelmas ;  at  Hallowtide,  sprats 
and  spurlings ;  for  Christmas  fare,  they  seemed  to  have  all 
the  modern  standard  dishes : 

<*  Good  bread  and  good  drink,  a  good  fire  in  the  hall, 
Brawn-pudding  and  souse,  and  good  mustard  withal ; 
Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pies  of  the  best, 
Pig,  veal,  goose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  drest." 

They  evidently,  however,  lived  generally  very  frugally : 

"  Where  fish  is  scant,  and  fruit  of  trees. 
Supply  that  want  with  butter  and  cheese, 
Quoth  Tusser." 

They  bought  in  Tusser's  time,  such  stocks  of  salt  fish  as 
would  amaze  a  modern  farmer  in  these  Protestant  days,  when, 
by  the  increase  of  green  winter  food,  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept 
easily  through  the  winter,  and  fresh  meat  is  always  to  be  had. 
Few  farmers  would  now  think  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  buy 
fish ;  yet  he  directed  the  farmer  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

<*  When  harvest  is  ended,  take  shipping  or  ride. 
Ling,  salt-fish,  and  herring  for  Lent  to  provide ; 
Get  home  that  is  bought,  and  go  stack  it  up  dry. 
With  pease-straw  between  it,  the  safer  to  lie.'' 

They  had  a  rude  way  of  measuring  time,  it  seems  : 

*^  As  huswifes  are  teached,  instead  of  a  clock, 
How  winter  nights  passeth  by  crowing  of  cock." 

The  care  of  the  garden  evidently  fell  to  the  wife's  share, 
who  had  also  to  see  to  the  feeding  of  the  household.  It  seems 
that  the  laborers  had  then  a  great  fondness  for  porridge,  for 
Tusser  tells  us — 

**  No  spoon-meat,  no  bellyfull,  labourers  think.*' 
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Iq  other  days»  too,  it  is  evident  that  spinning  was  no  mean 
part  of  the  mistress's  avocation,  for  it  is  here  said — 

**  Wife  I  plack  fro  thy  seed  hemp  the  fimble  hemp  clean  ; 
This  looketh  more  yellow,  the  other  more  men. 
Use  t'one  for  thy  spinning,  Michell  the  t'other, 
For  shoe-thread  and  halter,  for  rope  and  such  other : 
Now  pluck  up  thy  flax  for  the  maidens  to  spin. " 

Tusser  never  seems  to  have  forgotten,  on  any  occasion,  to 
recommend  to  the  landholder  the  payment  of  his  just  does; 
even  the  question  of  tithes,  once  so  obnoxious  to  the  farmer, 
was  not  overlooked  by  him.  He  advised  his  farming  breth- 
ren to 

'*  To  tithe  duly  and  truly,  with  hearty  srood  wiU, 
That  God  and  his  blessing  may  dwell  with  thee  still ; 


Though  parson  neglecteth  his  dut^  for  this, 
Thank  thou  thy  L^rd  God,  and  give  er'ry 


The  Points  of  Huswifry^  united  to  the  Comfort  ofHuAandryy  by 
Thomas  Tusser,  Gentleman,  was,  it  is  concluded,  first  pub- 
lished with  The  Husbandry  in  1561  or  3562.  It  is  written  ia 
rather  a  more  lively  style  that  the  former,  and  has  an  epistle 
dedicatory,  "  to  the  right  honorable,  and  my  especiali  good 
lady  and  mistress,  the  Lady  Paget,"  which  he  thus  commences: 

'^  Though  danger  be  mickle, 
And  favor  so  fickle ; 
Yet  duty  doth  tickle 

My  Ancy  to  write  : 
Concerning  how  pretty, 
How  fine  and  how  netty, 
Good  huswife  should  Jetty 

From  morning  to  night." 

This  work  contains  an  abundance  of  directions,  in  his  usual 
style  of  versification,  for  the  conduct  of  household  duties.  He 
directs  the  servants,  before  breakfast,  to  be  set  to  work : 

"  Let  some  to  peel  hemp,  or  else  rushes  to  twine, 
To  spin,  or  to  card,  or  to  seetliing  of  brine.  *' 

At  breakfast  time  the  wife  was,  in  those  days,  the  carver 
for  the  farm  servants : 

*•  Let  huswife  be  carver,  let  pottage  be  heat, 
A  mess  to  each  one  with  a  morsell  of  meat." 

In  the  cookery  department  the  now  nearly  extinct  race  o* 
turnspits  were  indispensable  attendants  upon  the  cook : 

«  Good  diligent  tumbroche,  and  trusty  withal." 

In  his  washing  section  he  is  rather  more  terse  than  gentle 
in  his  conclusion : 

**  Maids,  wash  well,  and  wring  well,  but  beat,  ye  wot  how. 
If  any  lack  beating,  I  fear  it  be  you." 

In  his  directions  for  mall-making  he  alludes  to  the  use  of 
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Straw  and  wood,  but  does  not  mention  the  modern  fuel,  coke, 
or  cinders.     They  used  it  seems  to  dine  at  noon  : 

**  By  noon,  see  your  dinner  be  ready  and  neat ; 
Let  meat  tarry  servant,  not  servant  his  meat." 

Th^  mistress  of  the  house  then  made,  as  now  in  some  parts 
of  England,  her  own  candles,  it  seems: 

"  Provide  for  thy  tallow,  ere  frost  cometh  in, 
And  make  thine  own  candle,  ere  winter  begin." 

Twice  a  week,  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  the  ploughmen 
were  entitled  to  roast  meat  for  supper ;  and  to  a  harvest  goose 
when  the  corn  was  gathered  in.  At  harvest-home  the  mistress 
was  enjoined — 

Remember,  thou,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed-cake  and  pasties,  and  furmety  pot." 

In  Tusser's  time  a  very  unwholesome  custom  prevailed,  in 
the  absence  of  carpets,  of  strewing  the  citizens'  nouses  with 
rushes,  and  those  of  the  country  with  flowers.  He  gives, 
therefore,  a  list  of  **  strewing  flowers  of  all  sorts,"  in  which 
we  find  only  the  common  sort  of  flowers  now  cultivated,  such 
as  cowslips,  daisies,  lavender,  roses,  sage,  tansy,  violets,  &c. 

Such  were  the  works  of  Tusser,  writings  which  were  long 
in  the  hand-book  of  the  English  country  gentleman.  That 
they  were  popular  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  succession  of  co- 

Sious  editions  which  fell  to  their  lot ;  that  they  were  read  with 
elight  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  commonly  quoted 
by  the  farmer  of  all  grades.  If  he  had  spoken  in  prose,  as 
has  been  sometimes  suggested,  he  might  certainly  have  been 
more  instructive  to  the  few,  but  he  would  not  have  been  read 
by  the  many. 

The  popular  details  and  histories  of  all  nations  escaping 
from  rudeness  are  commonly  written  in  verse ;  and  multitudes 
can  learn  these  by  heart  who  never  were  taught  to  read. 
Tusser,  therefore,  is  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  English 
farmer,  for  his  labors  tended  to  improve,  to  refine,  to  elevate 
the  profession  he  celebrated  in  his  verses.  The  attempt  at 
any  thing  like  a  systematic  treatise  on  farming  had  not,  when 
Tusser  died,  been  deemed  possible.  {Quart.  Joum.  Agr*  vol. 
xii,  p.  69.) 

UOHESTIC  ECONOIT  FOB  FARIER8* 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  able  address  of  Dr.  Lee, 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Dr.  Lee  is  well  known 
.as  a  scientific  agricultural  writer.  He  was  not  long  since 
elected  to  the   Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  the  above 
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University.    Would  not  all  our  institutions  do  well  to  imitate 
the  example  of  this  one? 

Domestic  economy  is  named  by  the  munificent  founder  of  this 
new  professorship  as  worthy  of  our  deliberate  study ;  and  aU 
thoughtful  persons  will  see  the  propriety  of  cultivating  and 
improving  this  pleasant  home  feature  in  rural  life.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  one's  home  not  to  be  so  pleasant  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  such  is  the  fact,  some  defect  in 
domestic  economy  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  diflBculiy. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  bad  household  economy 
leads  to  bad  plantation  management,  inducing  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  not  a  little  untold  unhappiness. 

Domestic  economy  is  not  penuriousness,  nor  the  abridge- 
ment of  any  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  property. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  for  its  object  an  increase  of  domestic 
enjoyment  by  a  more  judicious  use  of  whatever  means  one  may 
appropriate  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  It  is  an  old 
and  common  remark,  "  that  one  half  of  mankind  know  not 
how  the  other  half  live  ;"  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  art 
and  science  of  living  well  have  received  less  public  discussion 
and  been  more  neglected  than  many  other  subjects  of  almost 
infinitely  less  importance.  Wise  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel 
for  warming  dwellings,  making  them  really  comfortable  at  the 
minimum  expense,  is  alone  worthy  of  more  than  one  public 
lecture.  Many  families  contrive  to  burn  a  great  deal  of  wood 
without  making  their  rooms  comfortable,  owing  to  defect  in 
doors,  windows,  floors,  ceilings,  and  chimneys,  which  let  out 
all  heated  air,  and  let  in  all  that  is  colder  from  without  with 
the  utmost  freedom  of  motion.  The  cost  of  cutting  and  haul- 
ing firewood  is  not  diminished  by  those  that  suffer  most  from 
cold  in  such  poor  apologies  for  houses.  They  appear  to  be 
constructed  with  a  view  to  compel  a  prodigious  waste  of  fuel 
and  to  receive  the  least  possible  benefit  from  its  combustion. 

Fire-places  and  chimneys  in  common  use  are  rarely  made 
on  any  sound  principles  of  economy,  either  for  health,  comfort, 
or  the  pocket.  Let  a  house-keeper  make  as  large  openings 
through  the  sides  of  his  dwelling  as  those  out  of  all  his  fire- 
places, through  his  chimneys,  and  keep  them  open  in  the  cold 
of  winter  as  well  as  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  folly  of 
such  an  act  will  be  apparent  to  all.  But  custom  renders 
common  observers  thoughtless  of  evils  and  discomforts  of  no 
iti considerable  magnitude,  which,  if  not  familiar  and  long 
endured,  would  appear  jierfectly  intolerable.  Careful  experi- 
ments in  the  construction  of  fire-places  and  chimneys  have  led 
to  great  improvements,  by  which  both  economy  of  fuel  and  an 
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agreeable  warmth  are  obtained.  All  the  scientific  principles 
and  mechanical  arrangements  involved  in  this  economical 
problem  will  be  hereafter  elucidated. 

Every  family  needs  pure  water  for  purposes  of  drinking, 
cooking,  ablution,  washing  cloths,  and  otner  indispensable 
uses,  and  it  is  an  economical  question  of  great  moment,  in  the 
course  of  a  life  time,  how  a  full  supply  of  soft  wholesome 
water  can  be  obtained  at  a  family  residence.  In  this  place 
something  over  a  ton  of  water  falls  in  rain  on  every  square 
yard  in  the  course  of  a  year.  At  this  estimate,  an  area  of 
twenty  yards  square  would  yield  four  hundred  tons  in  twelve 
months.  To  filter  and  preserve  pure  so  much  of  this  water  as 
one  may  need  for  every  day  consumption  are  points  in  domestic 
economy  worthy  of  our  best  consideration. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  it  the  subject  of  special  inquiry 
would  credit  the  statement  showing  the  losses  and  vexations 
that  arise  from  bad  economy  in  the  management  of  water. 

The  putting  up,  curing,  and  keeping  of  all  kinds  of  meat  is 
an  art  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  It  is  not  less  a 
chemical  than  an  economical  question,  and  should  be  studied 
as  a  branch  of  organic  chemistry.  Intimately  associated  with 
the  keeping  of  meat  is  the  question  of  making  sweet,  delicious 
butter,  and  of  preserving  it  from  rancidity  ana  other  effects  the 
year  round.  All  sensible  persons  will  admit  the  general  lack 
of  knowledge  and  care  in  this  branch  of  domestic  economy. 
Indeed,  the  more  closely  we  examine  common  things  in  domes- 
tic affairs  the  more  glaring  do  their  errors  appear.  Our 
educational  system  overlooks  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  our  comfort  and  happiness  every 
day  of  our  lives,  while  it  cultivates  ornamental  literature  and 
ornamental  arts  designed  for  show  rather  than  use.  I  would 
not  condemn  anything  truly  ornamental,  whether  in  art  or 
literature,  but  urge  the  study  of  domestic  economy  as  a  science. 
It  deeply  concerns  all  that  we  eat,  all  that  we  dGrink,  our  sleep 
at  nignt,  our  clothing  by  day,  and  our  health  -and  comfort  at 
all  times,  from  the  cradle  to  the  end  of  our  existence  in  this 
world.  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  and  the  wise  culti- 
vation of  his  social  faculties  and  domestic  habits  gradually 
transforms  the  wild  brutal  savage,  whose  hand,  like  that  of 
Cain,  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  murdered  brother,  into  a 
civilized,  humanized,  member  of  the  most  advanced  com- 
munity. Human  elevation  from  primeval  darkness,  ignorance, 
crime,  and  suffering,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  efforts  of  man 
himself,  may  be  reduced  to  fixed  principles  and  a  legitimate 
science.    Educational  efforts  in  this  direction  neither  reject 
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nor  claim  to  supersede  the  advantages  of  Christianity.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  have  done  raost  to  improve  socie^ 
by  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  through  tlie 
medium  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  by  founding  institutions 
of  learning  and  science,  have  both  recognized  and  felt  the 
enobling  influence  of  the  divine  teaching  of  the  Bible.  The 
day  has,  happily,  gone  by  when  a  conflict  between  science 
and  the  Bible  was  seriously  apprehended  by  many  educated 
men  who  took  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  what  appeared 
contradictory  or  incompatible.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
this  feature  of  science  ;  while  I  have  thought  it  not  amiss  at 
the  commencement  of  my  first  course  of  lectures  to  indicate  in 
the  fewest  words  possible  my  profound  regard  for  the  Christian 
religion.  In  teaching  geology  in  connexion  with  agriculture, 
I  have  occasionally  met  with  pious  men  who  feared  that  the 
ackowledged  truths  of  this  science  in  reference  to  the  age  of 
our  planet,  and  of  the  many  extinct  genera  of  living  beings 
which  have  inhabited  it,  might  weaken  the  popular  belief  in 
the  account  of  the  creation  as  given  in  the  nrst  chapter  of 
Genesis.  I  need  hardlj^  say  that  it  is  the  interpretation,  not 
the  text,  that  fails  to  harmonize  with  geology. 


COTIOH. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  inordinate  prices  of  food  that 
ruled  during  the  year  1854,  and  the  influence  those  prices,  in 
accordance  with  custom,  have  exerted  in  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  goods.  The  following  table  will  show  the  quan- 
tity of  yarns  produced  in  England,  and  the  distribution  annu- 
ally, with  the  prices  of  wheat : 


Tears. 

Price 

Goods  con- 

Goods  ex- 

Yarns ex- 

ToUl pro- 

wheat. 

sumed. 

ported. 

ported. 

duced. 

B, 

Pounds. 

1 

i        Paunda. 

PoufuU. 

Pounda, 

1845 

50 

169,619,083 

221,032,074 

136,618,443 

527,270,700 

1846 

53 

156,274,201 

217,693,617 

159,601,482 

533,269,300 

1847 

68 

63,904,349 

191,969,597 

119,922,254 

375,269,200 

1848 

51 

190,363,013 

204,812,157 

131,874,230 

526,889,400 

1849 

45 

148,142,700 

256,260,000 

153,261,000 

558,163,700 

1850 

40 

173,192,000 

222,956,000 

123,977,000 

520,125,000 

1851 

39 

191,950,600 

255,689,000 

129,649,000 

577,488,500 

1852 

40 

272,972,638 

262,565,498 

133,501,864 

668,860,000 

1853 

52 

232,491,500 

285,116,500 

136,166,000 

654,274,000 

1854 

72 

241,539,700 

319,383,700 

133,264,100 

694,687,500 

In  the  year  1845,  the  change  upon  the  consumption  of 
commodities,  which  the  new  policy  of  the  government  (adopted 
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in  1842,)  created,  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  demand  for  goods 
was  enhanced.  In  the  latter  part  of  1846,  food  began  to  rise, 
under  the  influence  of  the  crop  failure  of  that  year,  and  the 
influence  of  those  prices  upon  the  consumption  of  goods  is 
very  manifest  in  the  figures.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  cotton  crop  was  small  in  the  same  season,  and  not- 
withstanding the  small  production  and  consumption  of  goods, 
the  prices  of  cotton  were  maintained.  In  that  year,  however, 
the  large  sales  of  farm  produce  by  the  United  States  sustained 
active  markets  here,  and  the  quantity  taken  by  United  States 
spinners  was  not  diminished.  In  England,  the  general  results 
of  the  policy  of  1842,  of  which  the  principal  was  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  goods,  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  quantities 
used  in  Great  Britain.  The  weight  of  yarns  there  consumed 
in  1854  was  72  millions  pounds,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1854 ;  or,  with  a  price  of  72s.  lov  wneat,  England 
consumed  nearly  35  per  cent-  of  the  goods  she  produced, 
while,  in  1845,  when  wheat  was  at  50s.,  she  used  only  32  per 
cent,  of  the  goods  she  made.  The  fact  shows  that  the  general 
prosperity  has  so  improved,  that  very  high  prices  for  food 
diminish  trade  in  a  far  less  ratio  than  formerly.  If  we  esti- 
mate the  bales  of  cotton  at  400  pounds  each,  and  take  the 
consumption  of  each  country  with  the  United  states  crop,  we 
have  results  as  follows : 


Tears. 


United  States 
crop. 


tSonsumption  in 
United  SUtes. 


Consomption  in 
Great  Britain. 


Average 

price  cott'n 

in  Great 

Britain. 


1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 


2,394,503 
3,100,537 
1,778,651 
2,347,634 
2,728,596 
2,096,706 
2,355,257 
3,015,029 
3,262,882 
2,930,027 


389,606 
422,897 
427,967 
531,772 
518,039 
487,769 
404,108 
603,108 
671,009 
610,571 


424,000 
390,680 
159,760 
465,907 
370,350 
432,080 
479,870 
682,480 
581,228 
603,844 


d, 

ii 

41-16 
4J 

I! 

6 
5i 


This  table  of  British  consumption  of  course  includes  cotton 
from  all  sources,  but  the  quantity  consumed  in  both  countries 
in  1845  was  equal  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  crop. 
In  1854,  a  year  of  general  depression,  and  very  high  prices 
fo  food,  the  two  countries  consumed  equal  to  41  per  cent,  of 
the  United  States  crop.  In  1853,  which  was  the  largest  crop 
year,  the  two  countries  used  38  per  cent,  of  the  crop.    The 
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figures  for  United  States  consumption  embrace  only  the  quan- 
tities taken  from  the  ports.  The  general  result  is,  that  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  war  and  famine,  the  con- 
sumption by  the  two  countries  is  overtaking  the  production, 
notwithstanding  that  the  production  is  stimulated  by  continued 
high  prices  for  the  raw  material.  The  first  months  of  the  year 
1855,  show  depression  in  the  trade,  after  more  than  a  year  of 
high  prices  for  money  and  food,  but  the  promise  is  now  fair 
of  good  harvests,  that  will  reduce  the  prices  of  food,  at  a  time 
when  money  will  have  become  very  abundant,  and  restored 
peace  have  induced  the  disposition  to  us*  it.  It  is  also  the 
case  that  high  confidence  is  entertained  in  a  great  modification  i 
of  the  commercial  codes  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
which,  taught  by  the  experience  of  England,  see,  in  more 
liberal  provisions  and  reduced  tariffs,  the  true  way  of  restoring 
the  national  finances  and  making  taxes  prolific,  by  developing 
the  prosperity  of  those  who  are  to  pay  them. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  war,  that  the  demand  for 
English  goods  in  the  Levant,  and  those  countries  where  the 
large  war  expenditure  has  taken  place,  is  very  great.  The 
cotton  goods  sent  thither  reach  87  millions  against  28  millioDS 
yards  last  year,  and  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  those 
goods  in  those  quarters  it  is  anticipated  will  be  permanent. 


V 


A  TALUABIE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a  late  invention  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Corey,  of  Indiana,  for  which  a  patent  will  be  issued  next 
week.  At  this  time,  when  the  world  is  discussing  the  merits 
of  Minie  rifles  and  Coitus  revolvers,  and  similar  tools  for  the 
trade  of  death,  it  is  not  amiss  to  speak  of  things  pertaining  to 
agriculture,  the  most  delightful  occupation  of  peace. 

The  cultivation  of  com  by  machinery  has  been  the  subject 
of  countless  experiments.  All  intelligent  inventors  of  that 
class  have  sought  to  construci  an  implement  by  which  to  fur- 
row and  drop  three  or  four  grains  of  corn  accurately  and  often 
as  the  operator  pleases.  This,  you  will  perceive,  besides  the 
furrowing,  covers  two  effects— -the  dropping  the  seed,  and  the 
dropping  thero,  not  at  a  given  distance,  but  at  will.  A  ve^ 
distinguished  gentleman,  yet  standing  at  the  head  of  the  agnr 
cultural  noovement  in  Ohio,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
man  who  accomplished  all  this  by  machinery  was  worthy  ex- 
altation to  the  first  rank  of  inventors. 

He  made  the  assertion,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  under  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  impossible.     The  multitude  of  failures,  the 
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Study,  lime,  and  money  spent,  and  even  genius  exhausted,  in 
the  eflbrt,  almost  justified  the  impression.  Conscious  of  this, 
and  deeply  interested  in  whatever  concerns  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  I  hasten  to  render  unto  Mr.  Corey  some  little 
of  the  great  honor  that  is  due  him,  and  call  the  attention  of 
manufacturers  and  farmers,  that  he  may  be  more  substantially 
rewarded. 

Most  machines  of  the  kind  will  furrow  and  drop  the  seed^ 
two  effects  of  comparatively  easy  accomplishment;  but  the 
third  effect,  to  wit,  the  dropping  at  the  operator's  will,  has 
been  the  difficulty.  And  this  aeficiency  in  all  machines  here- 
tofore tried  has  been  the  reason  why  they  have  not  been 
generally  adopted.  Thus,  by  some  the  seed  is  merely  drilled 
in  the  field,  so  that  cross  ploughing  is  impossible  ;  others  drop 
at  regular  distances  marked  by  the  revolution  of  a  wheel  or 
cam. 

In  this  latter  school  the  dropping  is  governed,  as  can  be 
readily  understood,  by  the  machine  itself  and  not  by  the  operator. 
The  deficiency  is  palpable.  For  lack  of  something  better, 
the  farmers  have  chosen  to  sow  after  the  manner  of  their 
fathers.  But  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Corey's  invention  consists 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  very  thing,  viz :  the  dropping 
at  the  operator's  pleasure.  The  simplicity  of  his  contrivance 
is  absolutely  beautiful.  While  a  horse  walks  briskly  on  with 
the  planter,  the  workman,  with  his  palm  on  the  handle,  de- 
posits the  grain — ^three  or  four,  or  any  number — ^by  a  simple 
motion  of  his  finger ;  and  it  makes  little  difference  as  to  how 
level  and  well  cleared  the  field  is,  for  wherever  a  ploughman 
can  make  a  furrow  there  he  can  use  Corey's  planter. 

As  the  public  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
and  testing  the  machine  to  their  full  satisfaction,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  in  the  way  of  description,  that  it  is  modelled 
something  like  an  ordinary  shovel  plough,  and  is  neither 
heavier  nor  more  unwieldy,  while  its  cost  will  be  but  little 
greater.  Its  importance  and  value  can  be  better  appreciated 
by  a  statement  of  what  it  will  do.  One  man  with  it  can  do 
the  work  which  is  commonly  done  by  three  and  four — he  can 
furrow,  drop,  cover,  and  roll.  Nor  is  this  all.  By  removing 
a  slide  box  and  reversing  the  covering  shares  he  has  a  culti- 
vator, light  and  beautiful  as  any  a  ploughman  ever  touched. 

Contrast  corn-planting  after  the  old  style  with  the  mode 

his  invention  will  initiate.    Recall  the  great  field,  and  hot 

sun,  and  interminable  furrow  ;   the  dozen   "  hands" — ^some 

furrowing,  others  dopping,  and  a  third  party  swinging  their 

hoes.     Think  of  the  time  it  takes — ^the  labor  and  the  cost. 
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Then  fancy  this  all  obviated  by  a  single  machine— -one  man 
furrowing,  dropping,  and  covering,  and  that,  too,  as  fast  as  a 
horse  can  traverse  the  ground.  Can  it  fail  to  work  a  revolu- 
tion ?  Indeed,  the  simple  invention  can  only  be  fully  estimated 
by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  planted  corn  under  a  burning 
sun  in  a  "  big  field"  in  "  auld  lang  syne." 

Upon  receipt  of  his  letters,  Mr.  Corey  will  go  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  disposmg  of 
territory.  Manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  will  do 
well  to  look  out  for  him.  He  will  give  them  opportunity  of 
examining  and  practically  testing  the  virtue  of  his  invention- 

A  FARMER. 


COTTON  AND  ITS  CDITUBE. 

"  Broomsedge,"  the  interesting  correspondent  of  the  Farmer 
^PlanicTi  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  cotton  planting: 

We  never  see  the  sense  of  throwing  up,  with  great  care,  a 
high  bed  for  cotton,  and  immediately  set  all  hands  to  work  to 
tear  it  down.  We  have  tried  various  expedients,  but  never 
found  out  how  to  plant  cotton  until  last  spring.  For  this  we 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Captain  Thomas  Byrd,  of 
Greenwood,  from  whom  we  received  an  implement  for  smooth- 
ing and  opening  the  cotton  bed,  which  does  its  work  to  per- 
fection, a  cover  adapted  precisely  to  follow  in  the  wake  ot  the 
opening,  leaving  your  beds  nicely  smoothed  over  and  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  a  scraper  to  do  the  first 
working — decidedly  the  best  implements  we  have  ever  seen. 
This  forms  a  complete  set  of  implements,  adapted  to  cotton 
culture,  simple  and  cheap,  whicli  any  good  blacksmith  and 
plough  stocker  can  make  easily.  If  Novice  will  try  Captain 
feyrd's  implements  and  not  agree  with  us,  we  will  acknow* 
ledge  the  corn,  and  pay  for  them.  Let  us  be  understood ;  we 
are  not  puffing  an  implement  manufacturer,  but  offering  an 
acknowledgment  due  to  a  public-spirited  planter  who  took  the 
pains  to  set  us  right. 

By  the  way,  while  talking,  we  may  as  well  say  that  the 
best  variety  of  cotton  we  have  ever  planted  is  the  "  Calhoun 
cotton."  Where  it  originated  we  are  unable  to  say.  Captain 
Byrd  kindly  sent  us  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  from  whicn  we 
have  picked  611  lbs.  of  very  beautiful  cotton.  The  overseer 
counted  70  bolls  upon  one  stalk  not  over  knee  high.  It  is  no 
humbug,  for  we  have  selected  our  seed  for  years  from  fancy 
stalks,  and,  being  side  by  side,  we  have  been  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  give  it  up.     We  trust  that  even  "  Broomsedge*' 
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-may  be  allowed  to  pnflfa  home-made  article.  Before  closing* 
we  must  dissent,  however,  from  Novice's  declaration.  Twelve 
hundred  lbs.  cotton  per  acre  on  common  land — stand  or  no 
stand — it  is  no  common  land  that  will  average  70  bolls  of 
matured  cotton  per  stalk. 

NBW  AND  IHPROTED  COTTON  GIN. 

Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  culture  of  our  great  southern  staple,  and  to  benefit 
that  large  class  of  the  community  engaged  in  it,  we  have  ob- 
served with  no  little  satisfaction  the  accounts  of  a  cotton  gin 
newly  invented  by  an  intelligent  and  well  known  citizen  of 
this  State,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fultz,  lawyer  and  planter  of  Holmes 
county.  Unless  the  descriptions  we  have  had  of  it  are  at  fault, 
and  the  successful  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  ex- 
perienced agriculturists  to  test  its  qualities,  proving  nothing, 
this  machine  is  to  cotton  planters  by  far  the  most  important 
invention  which  has  been  mtroduced  to  public  attention  since 
the  days  of  Whitney.  For  the  information  of  our  planting 
friends  we  copy  from  the'Coffeeville  Herald  the  followmg  des- 
cription of  this  valuable  invention: 

The  most  important  item  is  the  improvment  of  the  staple, 
•next  the  increased  quantity  ginned  in  a  given  time,  both  of 
which  is  obtained  by  the  new  discovery. 

The  improvements  consist  in  a  very  simple  device  placed 
on  the  interior  of  the  cotton  box,  which  gives  a  spiral  motion 
to  the  roll  from  left  to  right,  passing  it  directly  across  the  saws, 
thus  exposing  a  fresh  surface  to  the  teeth  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  device,  which  extends  through  the  left  hand  end 
of  the  box  to  within  about  nine  inches  of  the  opposite  end. 
The  spiral  motion  ceasing  with  the  devices,  and  the  seed  are 
finished  in  the  space  left  between  the  device  and  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  box.  In  this  space  between  the  saws  reduced  to 
an  half  inch,  in  order  to  expedite  the  process  of  finishing.  This 
gin  being  fed  at  the  left  end  and  finished  at  the  right  end,  two 
separate  and  distinct  qualities  of  cotton  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  flue  with  a  partition  in  the  "pick  room,"  the  best 
opposite  to  where  the  gin  is  fed  and  the  inferior  opposite  to 
where  the  roll  is  finished  or  finally  cleaned.  The  results  of 
this  invention  are  easily  perceived. 

1st*  The  qiantity  ginned  in  a  given  time  is  greatly  in- 
»creased. 

2d.  The  quality  of  the  staple  is  immeasurably  improved  ; 
and. 
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3d.  The  increased  quantity  obtained  by  a  thorough  clean- 
ing of  the  seed,  which  can  be  done  without  any  danger  of  in- 
juring the  staple  of  the  inferior  quality,  and  of  course  not  afiect- 
ing  the  superior. 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  has  been  shown  letters  from 
experienced  cotton  buyers,  stating  that  the  sample  produced 
by  this  gin,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  staple,  and  the 
xileansing  process  which  it  undergoes,  will  command  from  IJ 
to  2  cents  per  pound  niore  than  the  article  prepared  by  the 
gins  ordinarily  in  use.  In  addition,  there  is  an  increased 
saving  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  ginned  of  about  one  pound  in 
every  thirty.  These  advantages,  taken  into  consideration  with 
its  time-saving  qualities,  commend  it  to  the  highest  favor. — 

{Jackson  Mtssimppian* 

FLORIDA  COTTON. 

Our  Florida  friends,  says  the  Savannah  Journal,  are  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  their  short  staple  cottons  are  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  They 
quote  with  manifest  satisfaction  the  following  paragraph  from 
a  late  circular  of  W.  P.  Wright,  a  well  known  cotton  broker 
of  New  York: 

"We  have,  all  through  the  season,  been  bare  of  New 
Orleans  cotton,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  regretted,  since  it 
proves  to  be  the  poorest  crop,  as  to  staple  and  cleanliness,  of 
any  within  my  recollection ;  and  great  dissatisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed from  Liverpool  at  the  very  low  range  of  classification 
upon  which  orders  nave  been  filled  at  New  Orleans ;  in  many 
cases  cotton  shipped  as  middling  proving  no  better  than  good 
ordinary.  Uplands,  and  particularly  Floridasy  on  the  con- 
trary, are  botn  good  in  staple  and  color,  and  remarkbly  clean 
and  fi-ee  from  leaf.  They  seem  to  be  properly  appreciatedr 
almost  for  the  first  time,  in  Liverpool.  I  have  seen  samples 
of  sales  of  the  latter  at  Jd  per  lb.  more  than  the  same  grades 
in  Orleans,  owing  to  superior  staple  and  freedom  from  leaf." 

But  our  southern  neighbors  are  not  only  well  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  the  product ;  they  are  boasting  considerably  of 
the  quantity  which  their  lands  are  yielding,  per  acre.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Floridian  writes  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Editor:  I  enclose  a  New  York  broker's  report  of  the 
cotton  market.  The  mention  made  of  our  Florida  cottons  is 
the  first  complimentary  notice  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  from 
such  a  quarter,  and  shows  that  we  can  make  as  good  cotton 
as  in  any  part  of  the  cotton  region.  I  will  here  also  mention 
a  fact  as  to  the  fertility  of  our  soil.     On  one  of  General  Rally's 
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Slantations  in  Jefferson  county,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
ames  Bauch,  from  320  acres  there  were  gathered  and  sent 
to  market  364  bales,  the  lightest  of  which  was  not  under  450 
pounds.    Where  can  this  be  beat?" 

GBNEBAl  AND  INCIDENTAL  VIEWS  UPON  AfiUCULTDBE. 

The  progress  and  improvements  in  africultural  science  must  ever  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  American  mind.  The  immense  extent  of  unoccupied  fer- 
tile lands,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  presents  a  vast  field  for 
agricultural  labor,  not  only  for  the  present  generation,  but  for  unborn  millions. 
And  judging  from  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  love  of  freedom,  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  An^lo-saxon  race,  who  would  venture  to  uet  bounds  to  the  on- 
ward movement  of  this  already  mighty  nation?  Who  would  circumscribe  her  ter- 
ritory, and  saying,  *'  thus  far  and  no  ikrther,'*  imagine  that  her  sons  would  be 
.satisfied  with  her  present  limits,  until  her  population  should  be  as  dense  as  that  of 
Belgium,  or  even  that  of  England?    It  is  said  of  the  western  pioneer,  that  when 


another  man  settles  within  twenty  miles  of  him,  he  thinks  he  has  hardly  elbow 
room,  and  talks  of  moving  farther  west.  This,  of  course,  if  true,  can  only  apply 
io  a  few  isolated  cases ;  but  enough  is  shown  to'satisfy  the  mind  that  Americans 
would  never  be  contented  with  small  patches  of  ground,  such  as,  in  the  thickly 
settled  countries  of  Europe,  they  call  farms. 

It  is  true  that  the  strength,  influence,  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  do  not  con- 
.sist  so  much  in  her  great  extent  of  territory,  as  in  a  good  moral  and  political 
^vemment,  and  the  healthy  operation  of  her  industrial  arts  ;  but  to  Americans 
these  are  concomitants  to  the  advance  of  civilization ;  and  the  history  of  our 
•country  exhibits  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  adventurous  part  of  her  population 
has  ever  acted  as  pioneers  to  the  more  gregarious  portion.  The  term  pioneer, 
however,  must  not  oe  understood  as  applying  exclusively  to  the  squatter,  who 
cuts  down  a  few  trees,  builds  a  log  cabin,  and  selling  out  his  improvement  ad- 
vances further  west.  His  successor,  though  more  steady  and  durable,  is  often 
but  another  wave  in  the  advance  of  the  more  permanent  population  ;  for  he,  too, 
.afler  enlarging  his  farm,  and  extending  his  improvements,  tbinking  his  situation 
too  poor,  too  inconvenient  to  market,  or  too  sickly,  sells  out ;  and  poasessing 
some  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  predecessor,  and  following  in  his  footsteps, 
starts  again  in  pursuit  of  a  new  home,  where  he  may  or  may  not  become  perma- 
nently located.  This  class  of  our  population,  though  not  possessing  and  culti- 
vating scientific  and  literary  pursuits  to  the  extent  of  the  more  permanent  citi- 
zen, yet  possess  many  noble,  and  in  some  respects  superior  qualities  to  the  latter 
class.  The  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer  finds  constant  occupation 
in  subduing  the  wilds  of  nature,  and  converting  them  into  rich  fields,  which,  un- 
der the  care  and  labor  of  his  successor,  must  teem  with  the  abundant  fruits  of  the 
^^arth.  Untrammelled  by  the  contracted  views  and  fanatical  notions  of  denser 
populations,  he  finds  in  the  contemplation  of  the  rough  and  virgin,  but  majestic, 
works  of  his  Creator,  teachings  of  a  pure  and  liberal  sentiment,  and  spurning  that 
narrow  bigotry  which  makes  *<man  the  greatest  enemy  of  man,"  he  applies  him- 
self with  energy  to  the  vast  field  of  enterprise  bemre  him,  and  becomes  the 
**  noblest  work  of  God."  This  class  of  our  population  forms,  also,  the  strongest 
«rm  of  defence  in  our  country's  need. 

Exposed  through  life  to  difiiculties  and  dangers  which  require  the  constant 
exercise  of  all  their  abilities  to  overcome,  their  physical  and  mental  parts  receive 
that  culture  which  eminently  qualifies  them  for  deeds  of  darinf  and  undaunted 
bravery.  With  expanded  views  and  heart  overflowing  with  patriotism,  the 
pioneer  does  not  stop  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of  government,  or  set  himself  up  as  an 
expounder  of  its  laws,  but,  relying  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  he  cheer- 
fuUy  responds  to  the  nation's  call,  and,  stepping  fearlessly  into  the  breach, 
•charges  upon  the  foe  of  his  country's  cause. 

In  directing  our  minds  upon  the  existence,  character,  and  progress  of  the  in« 
4iustrial  arts,  we  find  them  so  intimately  associated,  so  dependent  upon  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  glance  to  determine  their  separate  value  or  im- 
portance. But  if  at  the  same  time  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  rich  lands 
now  in  cultivation,  and  the  still  greater  amount  which  is  accessible  to  the  fiumer 
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aod  only  needs  his  indoBtrioos  care  to  reward  him  with  iti  rich  prodacfs ;  if,  ako, 
we  consider  the  immense  value  of  these  products  as  furnishing  food  and  dothing 
— the  two  most  essential  wants  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man — we  most, 
at  least  in  the  United  States,  claim  for  this  branch  of  industry  that  paramouit 
importance  to  which  agriculture  is  justly  entitled.  The  intelhgent  mind  who  is 
familiar  with  our  agricultural  resources  taken  in  connexion  with  the  existing  and 
prospectiye  demand  for  its  products,  which  the  thickly  populated  countries  of  the 
world  must  ever  afford,  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  pre-eminent  position  which 
agriculture  holds.  But  while  we  acknowledge  this  superiority  over  other  arts  oT 
jBdustrT,  we  must  at  the  same  time  give  great  weight  to  the  value  of  its  adjuncts. 
'Agriculture  owes  its  prosperity  in  a  great  measure  to  the  labor-saving  implements 
which  the  inventive  and  mechanical  genius  of  man  have  brought  to  its  aid.  And 
these  become,  sa  it  were,  a  part  and  parcel  of  its  very  existence.  But  it  most 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  very  implements,  though  perfected  hj  mechtni^ 
cal  ingenuity,  are  not  unfrequently  the  offspring  of  agncultnral  minds  whose 
intelligent  observation  fills  up  the  deficiencies  whidi  unsuccessful  labor  so^gesti. 

That  h^I^biV  division  of  labor  which  keeps  up  a  well-balanced  connexion  be- 
tween the  difierent  branches  of  industry  is  essential  to  prosperity ;  but  in  this 
industrial  system  or  compact,  as  it  exists  in  America,  agriculture  stands  as  the 
great  fulcrum  or  lever  wnich  givee  motion  and  activity  to  all  other  arts,  and  ex- 
tends its  influence  to  the  minutest  ramifications  of  all  social  interests. 

Having,  then,  arrived  at  these  general  conclusions,  the  mind  is  instinctively 
brought  to  contemplate  the  abnost  illimitable  field  of  enterprise  laid  open  to  tfae 
agriculturist,  the  almost  unbounded  wealth  that  flows  from  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  the  bearing  of  these  upon  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  oor 
country.  And  what  a  fund  of  thought  do  these  reflections  present.  Where  ie 
there  a  nation  on  earth  possessing  such  agricultural  resources,  and  a  government 
and  people  so  favorable  tor  their  development  ? 

But  have  we  arrived  at  perfection  in  our  system  of  agriculture?  Have 
improvements  in  agricultural  science  reached  their  climax  ?  The  illiterate 
farmer,  whose  organ  of  self-esteem  is  more  largely  developed  than  his  agricul- 
tural genius,  will  tell  you  that  his  system  of  cultivation  "  can't  be  beat,"  and 
therefore  '*  it's  no  use  for  you  to  talk  to  mp  about  your  labor-saving  machines; 
it's  all  humbug,  just  ^fot  up  to  encourage  idleness. 'i|  His  neighbor,  who  is  one  of 
the  "  sovereigns,"  thmks  the  wheels  of  government  would  stop  but  for  his  valu- 
able aid,  and  is"  too  busy  getting  up  an  abolition  petition  to  remove  that 
"  dreadful  curse  of  slavery**'  Som  our  land;  or  he  is  too  much  engaged  otherwise 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  government  to  ^ive  his  attention  to  the  '*  common 
business  of  fiirming."  AnoUier  individual,  just  arrived  at  manhood,  with  just  a 
sufiicient  smattering  of  education  to  find  out  that  he  is  a  genius  of  some  calibre, 
(a  fact  which  unfortunately  his  friends  and  acquaintances  have  never  been  able 
to  discover,)  begins  to  cast  about  as  to  what  pursuit  is  most  worthy  of  his  rare 
talents.  And,  looking  with  contempt  upon  that  occupation  which  naa  honestly 
supported  and  enriched  his  family  for  several  generations  back,  holds  to  himra' 
somewhat  the  following  language :  **  Agriculture,  if  a  science  at  all,  is  a  finished 
one,  and  offers  no  fiela  for  expansion  of  thought  or  the  exercise  of  intellectual 
parts.  I  must,  therefore,  adopt  one  of  the  learned  professions,  where  I  can 
arise  to  distinction  and  become  an  ornament  to  society.  And  of  these  profts- 
sions,  law  appears  to  offer  the  greatest  chances  of  success  ;  as  1  may  become  a 
judge,  or  go  to  the  legislature,  then  to  Congress,  and  may  be  get  to  be  Prest; 
dent."  So,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  agriculture,  where  he  might  have 
attained  a  useful  and  respectable  position,  he  goes  off  to  some  large  city  to  get 
manufactured  into  a  lawyer.  And  then  and  there,  after  having  divided  his  atten- 
tion equally  between  the  study  of  law  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  fop,  and 
after  having  **  wasted  in  riotous  living"  the  hard  earned  remittances  of  his  old 
father  and  elder  brothers  at  home,  he  finally  gets  "  put  through,"  and  returns 
home  to  his  rural  district  a  polished  gentleman,  *<  what  knows  something."  Here 
he  soon  discovers  that  he  is  an  orator;  gets  to  stump  speaking,  and  expatiates 
extensiyely  upon  the  horrors  of  intemperance,  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  hurls  bitter  anathemas  against  the  heathen  slaveholders.  B^r 
words  and  ready  dogmas  flow  fluently  from  his  Iipsy  and  his  unsophisticated 
bearers,  especiaUy  the  old  Quaker  ladies,  gaze  and  listen  with  astonishment  at 
his  depth  of  learning.  Such  erudition  must  not  be  suffered  to  "  waste  its  fra^ 
grance  on  the  desert  air,"  and  therefore  he  is  soon  made  a  Michigan  legislator  or 
a  Wisconsin  judge.    Here  he  expounds  the  constitution  and  reviews  Uie  acts  sT 
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GoDffnn  with  so  maeh  wiadom  that  the  intellects  of  Webster  and  day  are  com- 
pletelv  thrown  in  the  shade.  As  a  legislator  he  interprets  the  constitution 
accoraing  to  his  own  pure  and  exalted  ideas  of  philanthrophy  ;  denies  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  and  brings  forward  or  sustains  l<^i8latiTe 
enactments  by  which  this  bill  is  rendered  a  nullity  in  his  own  State.  As  a  judge,, 
he  also  denies  the  constitutionality  of  the  fuffitive  slave  bill,  and  discovers  that 
under  the  operations  of  the  '*  higher  law"  Uiere  is  no  perjury  in  violating  hia 
oath  to  sustam  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  therefore  refuses  to  execute  uiose 
laws  which  do  violence  to  his  tender  lympathies. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind  is  unfortunately  drawn  off  from 
the  useful  and  practical  pursuits  of  life  to  gratify  those  vain  and  mistaken  aspira- 
tions which  afford  but  a  poor  compensation  to  the  individual  himself,  while  they 
tend  to  disturb  the  domestic  peace  of  the  nation,  in  many  of  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  our  country  the  greatest  vagabond  is  found  ta  be  the  most  brawling  poli- 
tician. And  even  many  of  our  humble  but  honest  class  of  citizens  are  found 
neglecting  their  farms  to  engage  in  political  wrangling,  or  straining  every  nerve 
to  promote  the  election  of  a  favorite  candidate,  upon  whose  success  they  appear 
to  think  the  very  existence  of  our  republic  depenos.  If  half  the  time  and  energy 
which  is  now  spent  upon  these  profiuess  and  exciting  subjects  was  bestowed  upon 
that  pursuit  which,  wnile  it  secures  a  calm  and  healthy  action  of  mind  and  bodv^ 
provides  liberally  for  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life,,  how  much  would  inoi- 
yidual  and  social  happiness  be  promoted. 

In  many  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  our  country  the  greatest  vagabond  is 
found  to  M  the  most  brawling  politician;  and  even  many  of  our  humble,  but 
honest  class  of  citizens,  are  found  neglecting  their  farma  to  engage  in  political 
wrangling,  or  straining  every  nerve  to  promote  the  election  of  a  favorite  candi- 
date, upon  whose  success  they  appear  to  think  the  very  existence  of  our  republic 
depends.  If  half  the  time  and  energy  which  is  now  spent  upon  these  profitless 
and  excitiuff  subiects  was  bestowdd  upon  that  pursuit,  which,  while  it  secures  a 
calm  and  healthy  action  of  mind  and  body,  provides  liberally  for  the  comforts 
and  necessities  of'^life;  how  much  would  inoividual  and  social  happiness  be  pro- 

iThe  opinion  obtains  with  many  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  species  of 
drudgery,  which  cramps  the  mind  and  affords  no  opportunity  for  litemry,  politi- 
cal, or  scientific  distinction.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case;  for  our  greatest 
statesmen  were  farmers;  and,  when  temporarily  relieved  of  their  official  duties, 
always  returned  to  this  pleasing  occupation  with  more  than  ordinary  zest.  £ven 
the  poor  man  who  has  to  labor  daily  on  his  &rm  finds  many  moments  of  leisure, 
in  which  he  may  store  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  Indeed  his  very  occupa- 
tion, promoting  health,  also  gives  vigor  to  his  mind,  and  enables  him  to  grasp  an 
idea  with  greater  solidity  of  thought  than  the  pampered  bookworm  who  deals  in 
theory,  and  whose  practical  knowledffe  hardly  extends  beyond  the  art  of  tying^  a 
cravat  or  making  a  mint  Julep.  If  then  the  poor  &rmer  finds  leisure  to  acquire 
information  from  books,  how  much  greater  must  these  advantages  be  enjoyed  by 
him  whose  amount  of  means  relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of  working  with  his 
hands,  and  whose  superior  education  affords  him  a  grounowork  for  prosecuting 
literary  and  scientific  researches.  Agricultural  pursipts  are  not  only  attended  by 
a  high  degree  of  interest  and  pleasure,  but  may  be  varied  by  the  enjoyment  of 
other  tastes  and  amusements.  Farming  operations  create  no  barrier  to  study  or 
the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education;  but  on  the  contrary  repay  the  farmer  for  the- 
knowledge  he  may  obtain  fit}m  the  experience  of  otherqj 

It  is  also  a  common  belief  tliat  agriculture  is  so  simple  in  its  xuiture,  that  any 
uncultivated  mind  may  pursue  it  successfully.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  of  soil  and  season,  with  the  necessary  labor,  fair  crops 
have  been  made  without  any  regular  system  of  culture.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  these  very  same  crops  would  have  been  much  augmented  by  the  aid  of  the 
improvements  in  agricultural  science.  And  he  who,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  con- 
ceits, jogs  along  through  life  without  availing  himself  of^  these  improvements,  or 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  pest,  becomes  a  mere  cipher  in  society.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  importance  or  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  is  chiefly 
shown  in  its  power  of  enabling  the  planter  to  contend  against  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

By  aid  of  the  improvements  which  are  now  known,  and  which  vet  remain  for 
the  mtelligent  mind  to  discover,  vast  changes  may  be  effected,  and  great  increaae 
of  products  obtained,  even  under  unfavorable  conditiens  ef  soil*  season  and  cU- 
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mate.  To  apply  these  improvements  and'  exercise  the  mind  4n  tb^  diseoTeijo 
others,  should  be  the  aim,  and  must  be  to  thQ  interest  of  all  ag[ricult^ri^  who 
expect  great  results.  These  resulti  ar^  very  desirajiile,  and  their  agency  in  pro- 
moting individual  and  national  piosperitjr  too  well  known  to  tieed  discOHSon. 
fittt  how  are  they  to  be  obtained  ?  W^  certainly  cannot  reach  them  by  Ukidly 
neglecting  the  means  which  study  find  observation  affords  to  secure  them.^ 

This  brings  us  to  the  cause  of  Mucation,  which,  althopgh  too  momentous  i 
subject  to  be  discussed  here,  yet  m^y  be  passingly  alluded  to,  as  the  very  ground- 
work of  agricultural  success.  By  pducation  in  this  oonnexipn,  we  do  not  rnetn 
that  spurious  instruction  which  teajches  the  youth  off  our  lagd  to  turn  op  his  nose 
at  honest  labor,  and  to  believe  that,  he  cannot  be  a  gentleman  wrfeaahe  become  & 
member  of  one  of  the  learned  profei»ions,-or  a  noisy  politician^  or  a  literary  char- 
acter. Such  false  notions  belong  to  eiekly  hot-house  plants  who,  without  a  dime 
in  their  pockets,  and  spending  their  time  in  idleness,  love  to  traoe  their  genealo- 
gy back  to  antiauity,  and  thinking  all  worth  liiss  in*  noble  descent,  are  surpriied 
ihBi  others  should  believe  with  the»poet,  that 

»•  Honor  and  shfme  from  no  condition  ria^t^ 
Act  well  your  fart,  there  aH-iheitotfof  ttes.** 

We  mean  that  system  of  educatjon  which,  while  it  reaps  all  the  advantages  of 

bools  and  coUeffes,  stops  not  there,  but  discarding  narrow  prejudicee,  expends 

the  mind,  and  eiuarging  the  undeitotanding,  stimulates  the  individual  to  deeds  of 


achools  and  coUeffes,  stops  not  there,  but  discarding  narrow  prejudices,  expends 
the  mind,  and  eiuarffing  the  undeitotandiuff,  stimulates  the  individual  to  deeds  of 
noble  enterprise.    Here  lies  the  ffipat  field  of  operations  for  parental  inatmctioa 


Many  parents,  unfortunately,  delight  in  imparting  and  cultivating  in  their  sons  i 
tenacity  for  crude  opinions  and  hide-rbpimd  notions,  which,  as  hooaefaold  gods, 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  successive  ff entrations.  Instead  of 
imparting  a  nsefUl  and  liberal  sentiment,  the  father  is  well  pleased,  and  secretly 
admires  the  brilliant  parts  of  his  sqit,  -whence  hes  is  him  elomiently  promulgating 
fanatical  notions  or  sagely  conducting  an  argnmiai  Bpott  ^w-difeehcl^  bWiwou 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  By  a  correct  system  of  education,  the  pennj^ 
lawyer  or  doctor,  who,  at  the  tail-end  of  his  proiession,  sits  in  his  narrow  office 
fVom  mom  till  night  (like  a  spider  in  his  webb)  watching  for  a  call ;  or  the  gifted 
young  man  who  behind  a  counter  wastes  the  prime  of  life  in  sycophantic  smiles 
and  humble  entreaties  to  his  patrons  in  order  to  sell  a  yard  of  tvpe  ;  or  the  starr- 
ing laborer  of  our  large  cities,  would  be  aroused  to  energy,  and  the  rich  unculti- 
vated lands  which  now  lie  idle  would  soon  be  teeming  with  industrious  inhaln- 
tants. 

Why  should  there  be  such  want  and  misery  as  are  to  be  found  about  our  large 
cities  when  this  favored  land  of  ours  offers  such  larpre  rewards  to  industry  and 
enterprise  ?  Surely  there  must  be  something  wrong  m  our  political  economy  or 
in  the  system  of  instruction  imparted  to  the  youth  of  our  land. 

If,  instead  of  striving  exclusively  for  those  high  daasical  attainmenU,  those 
nice  doctrinal  points,  wnich  too  often  lead  to  bigotry  in  politics  and  religion,  the 
youth  of  the  present  age  were  taught  to  cultivate  those  liberal  sentiments,  whidi 
take  a  clear  and  practical  view  of  the  pursuits  and  operations  of  life  aa  it  is ; 
which  curb  fanaticism,  and  spurn  that  sickly  philanthropv  that  cannot  look  beyood 
a  fixed  idea ;  if  they  were  taught  to  respect  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow 
citisens ;  to  venerate  that  great  chart,  the  constitution,  by  whicn  the  ship  of  state 
has  been  so  long  and  so  happily  guided ;  in  short,  if  instead  of  officiously  actinr 
as  guardians  for  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  others,  they  were  taught  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  build  up  their  reputations  by  their  own  industry  and  en- 
terprise, what  vigor,  what  freshness,  what  tone,  would  be  imparted  to  society  and 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts. 

These  general  renmrks  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  our  country  being 
properly  considered  by  the  true  patriot  and  philanthropist,  what  bright  visions  m 
i\iture  greatness  and  wealth  for  our  beloved  countrv  must  rise  up  before  him.  If 
from  some  high  eminence  we  could,  with  inspired  vision,  look  through  the  dim 
vista  of  the  tuture,  and  behold  this  fevered  land,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
covered  with  millions  of  happv,  industrious,  and  prosperous  farmers,  and  dotted 
over  with  fiourishing  cities,  what  deliffht  w&old  be  experienced  by  the  true  philan- 
thropist. And  must  this  feir  picture  be  tarnished?  Must  fenaticism,  bigotry,  and 
sectional  jealousies  destroy  this  great  republic?  Must  the  antiquarian  at  some 
future  time  roam  over  our  deserted  and  ruined  cities,  and  the  future  historian 
record  our  fallen  greatness  ?  May  the  author  of  all  good  teach  us  wisdom,  and 
save  us  from  so  great  a  calamity. 
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.T&E  HOBILR  BITER  AND^ltS  BBANQHES-COMHERCE  OF  MOBILE. 

Sf obilc,"  as  a  seapojrt,  labors  linder  defects  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,,  must  interfere  very  materially  with  its 
future  prospects'  of  JCGmmer<;ial  rirosperily.  The  channel  of 
the  river  at  the  mouthy  aftd  the  Ded  of  die  bay  immediately 
in  front,  are  too  shallow  to  permit  the  heavier  ships  that  enter 
the  bay  to  discharge  at  .th0  wharves.  This  necesssarily  entails 
on  the.  larger  ships  additional  Qxpenseg,  which,  in  a  far  greater 
proportion,  than  th|ey -aot  a^  a  tw)>  TOust  impede  the  increase  of 
Its  fe6inmerc.e.;'; ; ;'  *  '  .,..  j^. -.  .„. 

""  THe  cause  of  this  want  of  sufficient  navigable  depth  in,  and 
in  front  of,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  principally  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  a  great  portion  of  its  water  through  the  several 
outlets  or  branches.  The  river  has  been  left  entirely  to  itself, 
subject  to  any  and  every  change  that  might  arise  from  local  or 
accidental  circumstances.  The  shoal  water  of  one  year  may 
have  been  deep  water  the  year  previous;  while,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  accidental  stoppage  of  a  floating;  tree  has  produced 
first  a  shoal,  afterwards  an  island,  which  has  finally  caused 
an  entire  change  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  In  this  way  the 
rivier  has  been  suffered  to  create  for  itself  diflferent  outlets  or 
channels  into  the  bay,  the  natural  consequence  of  which  has 
been  that  the  water,  which,  if  kept  united  in  one  channel, 
would  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  sufficient  navigable  depth 
to  the  Gulf,  divided  between  different  outlets,  has  been  gradu- 
ally filling  up  the  main  channel  with  the  sedimentary  and  other 
matter  brought  about  from  above,  from  the  mere  want  of  suffi- 
cient weight  and  velocity  to  scour  it  out  The  navigable 
capacity  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mobile  river  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  scouring  power  of  the  upland  waters.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  through  it  is  diminished,  the  dimi- 
nution must  necessarily  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  channel. 
The  loss,  therefore,  to  the  main  channel,  of  the  water  now 
discharged  through  the  other  outlets,  is  a  matter  of  serious 
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consideration,  for,  if  private  or  individual  interest  is  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  improvement  of  the  river  by  maintaining 
and  keeping  open  those  outlets,  the  port  of  Mobile  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  ruined ;  because  no  river  can  continue  to 
maintain  the  same  depth  of  channel,  if  deprived  of  its  ancient 
and  legitimate  supply  of  upland  waten 

The  branch  or  outlet  east  of  Pinto  island,  inasmuch  as  it 
draws  off  from  the  main  channel  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
water,  must  diminish  the  power  and  velocity  of  the  portion 
that  remains  ;  because  an  abatement  of  quantity  is  proportion- 
ally an  abatement  of  force.  The  scouring  power  of  a  river 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  it  and  the 
slope  of  its  surface,  If,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
main  channel  will  be  greater  after  closing  up  the  outlet  east 
of  Pinto  island  than  before,  the  effect  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
scouring  action  of  the  water  in  that  channel-  If  that  outlet 
and  that  of  Spanish  river  are  both  closed,  the  quantity  of 
water  acting  on  the  bed  of  the  main  channel  and  also  the  force 
with  which  every  proportional  part  does  act  will  be  increased, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  which  must  be  a  deepening  of 
the  channel. 

In  some  countries  large  reservoirs  are  used  with  success  for 
keeping  harbors  open  and  clear,  the  eflfept  being  produced  by 
an  increase  in  the  scouring  action  on  the  bottom  by  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  water  introduced.  Turning  the  water  now 
discharged  through  the  several  outlets  into  the  main  channel 
of  the  Mobile  river  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect,  and 
it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  the  commerce  of  the  city  of 
Mobile,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  that 
the  outlet  east  of  Pinto  island  and  that  called  Spanish  river 
should  be  suffered  to  remain,  when  the  immense  importance 
of  having  a  large  commercial  depot  with  a  safe  navigable  har- 
bor is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  channel  east  of  Pinto  island  was  partially  slopped  up 
in  the  summer  of  1854  by  three  rows  of  piles  driven  across  the 
outlet,  with  brush-wood  laid  between  them  and  covered  with 
ballast  stone  and  brick  bats,  a  passage  way  about  116  feet 
wide  between  the  piles  was  left  for  vessels  of  light  burden- 
The  partial  closing  of  the  outlet  was  attended  by  an  increase 
of  depth  in  the  passage  left  open,  resulting  from  the  increased 
scouring  power  of  the  current  caused  by  the  increased  head 
arising  from  the  rest  of  the  pass  being  closed  and  the  vent  di- 
minished. Any  further  increase  of  depth,  however,  has  been 
prevented  by  covering  the  bottom  with  material  too  heavy  for 
the  current  to  wash  out,  while  the  precaution  of  shoeing  the 
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ends  of  the  dam  next  the  passage  still  open  with  rubble  stones 
finding  their  proper  slope  removes  any  danger  of  the  piles 
being  washed  away.  The  velocity  of  the  water  will,  however, 
decrease  with  the  increase  of  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
river^s  bed  below  the  outlet,  and  the  dam  become  gradually 
less  exposed  to  injury. 

In  order  to  explain  more  fully  tbeamountof  injury  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mobile  river  has  sustained  by  the  loss  of  the 
water  drawn  off  firom  it  by  the  Spanish  river  and  the  pass  east 
of  Pinto  island,  the  following  calculations  are  given: 
The  quantity  of  water  passmg  through  the  Mobile 

river,   a  short  distance  above  Spanish  river,  at  CnWcfeet 
half^bb  in  December,  1864,  was  in  round  num-  pw  second. 

bers • 44,000 

The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  Mobile 
river,  a  short  distance  below  Spanish  river,  at 

half^bb 20,000 

The  quantity  of  water  passing  through   Spanish 

river,  at  half-ebb 24,000 

The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  outlet 

east  of  Pinto  island,  at  half-ebb 10,000 

The  quantity  of  water  passing   through    Mobile 
river,  below    the    branch    of  Pinto    island,   at 

half-ebb 14,000 

Mean  depth  of  Mobile  river  above  Spanish  river. . .         25  ft. 
u        u      u      u        a    below      "        "...  15 " 

"        "       "      "        "        "    Pinto  island 30" 

From  these  calculations  it  will  appear  that  by  those  two  out- 
lets the  waters  of  the  Mobile  river  are  reduced  in  quantity  by 
34,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  Spanish  river  drawing  off  24,000 
cubic  feet,  and  Pinto  island  outlet  10,000. 

These  calculations  also  show  conclusively,  what  is  strange 
that  any  one  in  his  senses  should  doubt,  that  the  simple  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  every  paper  written  in  behalf  of  tne  river 
improvement  is  correct :  namely,  that  the  depth  of  the  channel 
of  a  river,  all  other  things  bein^  equal,  depends  on  the  quan- 
tity of  water  flowing  through  it.  Look  at  the  proof.  The 
channel  of  Mobile  river  above  Spanish  river  has  a  volume  of 
water  amounting  to  44,000  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing 
through  it,  which  creates  for  itself  a  mean  depth  of  25  feet. 
Spanish  river  draws  off  24,000  cubic  feet,  leaving  only  20,000 
cubic  feet  in  the  main  channel.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  depth  is  reduced  to  15  feet.  Can  anything  be  more  con- 
clusive ?    But  lest  there  should  be  still  any  doubt  on  that  point 
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there  is  the  corroborative  testimony  of  the  outlet  east  of  VioSto 
island.  This  pass  draws  off  a  volume  of  water  amonntii^tD 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  volume  remaining  k 
the  main  channel,  which  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  water 
of  Chickasaw  bogue  and  others,  leaving  only  14,000  cubic  feet 
in  the  main  channel.  What  follows  again?  A  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  depth.  The  mean  depth  of  15  feet  above  the  pass 
is  reduced  to  a  mean  depth  of  10  feet  below.  Is  any  tiusg 
more  necessary?  Can  any  argument  be  stronger  than  these 
facts  ?  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  not  experi- 
ments, but  actual  facts,  the  necessary  and  legitimate  result  of 
the  operation  of  nature's  own  laws.  If,  then,  the  drawing  off 
from  the  main  channel  of  the  river  of  the  water  flowing  thxoogh 
it  has  been  attended  by  a  decrease  of  mean  depth  froni  25  to 
10  feet,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  restoring  the  vc^ 
ume  of  water  drawn  off  would  have  the  efifect  of  naaking  the 
depth  below  those  outlets  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  what  it 
is  above? 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  without  an  additioDal 
supply  of  water  from  some  quarter,  the  entrance  to,  and  the 
passage  in  front  of,  the  river  cannot  be  deepened.  Here,  then, 
IS  a  volume  of  water  wasted  through  these  outlets  sufficient  to 
increase  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  main  channel  to  a  coih 
siderable  extent.  Let  the  water  flowing  through  those  oatlets 
be  restored  to  their  leritimate  channel,  which  they  ought  never 
have  been  suffered  to  leave,  and  that  increase  will  inevitably 
follow ;  because,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  increases 
its  velocity;  an  increase  in  the  velocity  increases  its  scouring 
power;  and  an  increase  in  its  scouring  power  causes  an 
mcrease  in  its  depth. 

It  may  be  a  question,  however,  with  some  persons,  which 
is  the  more  important,  the  flat-boat  trade  through  Pinto  island 

fiass,  or  the  regular  shipping  trade  through  the  main  channeL 
f  the  first  be  the  more  valuable  and  important  interest,  let  it 
retain  the  channel  which  a  neglect  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
river  has  created  for  it.  But  if  the  commercial  interests  of 
Mobile,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  existence 
and  improvement  of  the  main  channel  and  its  entrance  from 
the  bay  is  worth  preserving,  let  those  passes  be  closed;  be- 
cause, if  they  are  not  closed,  not  only  will  the  improvement 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  river  be  an  impossibility,  but 
even  tne  present  depth  of  the  main  channel  wili  gradually 
diminish,  until  its  navigable  capacity  will  sink  to  the  level  of 
a  flat-boat  trade. 
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mmoM  ooiiEiciAL  copmnoK  at  new  oueail-m  4. 

Close    of    tbb    Contention — Fifth    and    sixth    days — ^Discussion   vfon 

SANITARY      EB«ULAT10NS — ^Dl&BCT      TRADE — AbOUTION      OF      CUSTOM-BOUSES, 
ETC. 

'Mr.  A.  P.  Bennett,  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  referred  to  the 
general  committee : 

Whenast  There  now  exists  a  state  of  affairs  upon  our  southwestern  frontier  that 
is  deplorable  alike  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  growth  and  pros- 
peri^  of  western  Texas,  and  to  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  growing  out 
of  the  absence  of  any  treaty  with  tne  Republic  of  Mexico,  of  commerce,  or  the 
extradition  of  criminals,  or  rugitives  from  labor,  therefore,  be  it 

Risolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico, 
whereby  our  products  shall  be  admitted  into  that  country  on  equal  terms  with 
those  of  more  fiiyored  nations ;  also  a  treaty  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice  and  fugitives  from  labor  or  service — ^meaning  slaves  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  peons  on  that  of  Mexico. 

Rev.  C.  Cotton,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  resolution  setting 
forth  the  importance  of  southern  education  to  southern  citizen- 
ship.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hyams,  of  Alexandria,  called  up  his  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  specific  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses,  and  addressed 
the  convention  in  a  very  able  manner  at  considerable  length 
in  support  of  it.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  his 
speech  in  full.     The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  B.  Musselman,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following, 
which  was  adopted : 

Whereas f  Thej9nlargement  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  river,  is  contemplated  by  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  be  it 

Rtaolved^  That  this  convention  most  earnestly  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  making  such  contemplated  improvements  around  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  that  such  improvements  be  made  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Woolridge,  of  Kentucky,  ofiered  the  following,  which 
was  referred  to  the  general  committee : 

Resolved^  That  while  we  admire  the  great  intellects  of  other  lands  and  ages,  we 
still  consider  it  a  subject  of  regret  that  an  undue  deference  is  paid  to  distinguished 
names  which  owe,  perhaps,  the  greater  portion  of  the  pre-eminence  they  enjoy  to 
antique  association  and  the  undistin^ished  admiration  and  homage  of  mankind — 
and  that  therefore  this  convention  instruct  Congress,  that  in  all  the  educational 
systems  under  the  control  or  influence  of  the  general  government  the  works  of 
the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  republican  America  should  obtain  a  decided 
preference  over  the  literature  of  Greece,  Home,  or  the  modem  nations  of  Europe, 
especially  of  Great  Britain — that  so  our  youths  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
stirring,  patriotic,  and  practical  literature  of  our  own  progressive  age  and 
country,  and  be  no  longer  hampered  and  oppressed  by  further  theories  of  govern- 
ment, defunct  models  of  literature,  corrupt  and  demoralizing  forms,  social  life  or 
irrational  and  absurd  systems  of  religious  belief. 

Mr.  Jennings,  of  Louisiana,  ofiered  resolutions  urging  the 
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legislatures  of  the  southern  States  to  repeal  all  usury  laws. 
Referred  to  the  general  committee. 

The  following  resolutions  from  the  general  committee  were 
then  taken  up  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  Con^reaB  the  appropriation  of 
sufficient  funds  for  deepening  the  channel  through  Atcha&laya  and  Galyeston 
bays,  and  forpre  venting  the  tendency  of  shoaling  within  the  haroor  of  Galveston. 

Resolved,  Ttiat  we  abo  recommend  the  proper  fortification  of  Galveston  bay, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  marine  hospital  there. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  improvement  of  Mata- 
gorda bay. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Red  river. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  recommend  to  the  merchants  and  capitalists 
of  southern  commercial  ports  the  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  between  their 
respective  ports  and  the  different  ports  of  Europe. 

Resolved,  That,  to  further  this  great  object,  Congress  be  recommended  to  make 
such  appropriations  for  deepening  the  inlets  to  harbors  and  for  other  purposes  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Professor  Chilton,  of  Louisiana,  addressed  the  convention 
at  some  length,  and  was  listened  to  with  attention,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  deepening  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  mouon  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  the  convention 
then  adjourned  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

General  Lamar  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  When  I  accepted  the 
oflSce  of  president  of  this  body,  the  deep  interest  I  took  in  its 
deliberations,  apart  from  the  high  confidence  conferred  upon 
me,  determined  me  to  remain  with  you  until  the  close  of  your 
session.  A  variety  of  circumstances  call  me  away,  and  I  am 
constrained  to  throw  myself  upon  your  indulgence,  and  ask 
leave  to  retire.  My  present  inaispcteition  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  addressing  you  on  this  occasion  in  any  manner  that  is 
congenial  to  my  feelings.  In  parting  with  you,  I  can  only  say 
I  leave  my  heart  behmd,  a  heart  whose  highest  aspiration  is 
for  the  good  of  my  country  and  for  the  happiness  ot  her  most 
devoted  champions. 

This  hall  you  have  sanctified  as  the  temple  for  the  worship 
of  liberty.  And  it  is  with  pride  and  exultation  that  I  have 
witnessed  the  prayer-ofierings  of  patriotism  and  genius  that 
•  have  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  temple.  The  altar  may 
perish  in  the  dust,  but  the  noble  sentiments  that  have  been 
uttered  here  and  principles  that  have  been  set  forth  will  never 
perish.  They  will  roll  down  the  tide  of  time,  and  be  more 
durable  than  the  greatest  monuments  in  bronze  or  marble. 
Truth,  my  friends,  gushing  forth  fi-om  the  hearts  of  patriots, 
enforced  by  eloquence,  and  wearing  the  habiliments  of  poetry, 
is  the  brightest  crown  of  a  nation's  glory.  Our  session  has 
been  a  harmonious  and  united  one.  and  one  that  I  trust  will 
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Eroduce  a  full,  and  wide,  and  deep  fruition  of  our  highest 
opes.  And  I  think  that  the  nation  at  large  wiU  find  some 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  frankness  of  our  sentiments  and  the 
fervor  of  our  devotion.  We  part  now,  and  may  not  meet 
again.  The  grateful  recollection  of  kindness  manifested  to- 
wards me  I  cannot  now  command  language  to  express.  In 
taking  my  leave  of  you,  I  will  not  say  farewell,  but  conclude 
by  quoting  those  lovely  lines : 

«  F&rewell,  fiu«weU,  His  a  lonely  lound, 
And  oftimes  brings  a  sigh ; 
But  five  to  me  when  loY^  ones  part 
ThiEit  sweet  old  word  good-bye." 

EvENiNa  Session. — The  convention  re-assembled  at  seven 
o'clock.  General  Lamar  in  the  chair. 

Judge  Bemis  offered  resolutions  requesting  the  general  com- 
mittee to  report  upon  all  business  before  them  on  Monday,  and 
that  the  convention  adjourn  on  Tuesday.    Both  were  adopted. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Alabama,  to  the 
effect  that  that  the  next  meeting  of  this  convention  shall  be 
held  in  Mobile  in  May  next,  was  laid  on  the  table,  subject  to 
call. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Myers,  chairman  of  the  southern 
steam-packet  committee,  appointed  at  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion, wnich  enclosed  the  report  of  the  committee  and  several 
resolutions.    Referred  to  the  general  committee. 

Rev.  C.  Colton,  of  Mississippi,  addressed  the  convention  on 
the  subject  of  education.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
stated  that  one  or  two  gentlemen  connected  with  southern 
universities  had  manusci^ts  in  readiness  for  publication,  and 
were  only  awaiting  the  action  of  the  convention  on  the  subject. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall  followed  upon  the  same  subject,  with 
his  usual  force  and  elequence. 

Mr.  R.  Nicholas, .of  Louisiana,  oflered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Revived,  That  this  convention  most  eamestiy  recommend  to  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana  the  application  of  il,000  a  year  of  the  school  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  publication  ofsuch  school  books  as  are  adapted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  Liouisiana. 

Resolutions,  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, were  taken  up  ana  adopted.     They  were  as  follows: 

Asking  Congress  to  establish  a  navy  yard  .or  naval  depot  at  or  near  New  Or- 
leans. 

Asking  Congress  so  to  revise  the  marine  laws  as  to  enable  seamen  who  may 
have  lost  their  protection  papers  to  obtain  admission  to  the  marine  hospitals. 

A^ung  southern  States  to  extend  all  possible  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
opening  of  the  Tehuantepec  route  to  the  Pacific. 

Asking  Congress  to  miake  appropriations  for  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Florida. 

Asking  Congress  to  assist  soufhem  and  southwestern  railroad  enterprises  by 
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alteiuate  grants  of  land  on  the  Tarioos  routei,  and  the  abolition  of  dotiei  on  tail- 
road  iron  and  other  raateriala. 

Resolutions  adverse  to  the  suspension  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Memphis,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  coin  in  the  United  States 
treasury,  were  laid  on  the  table  indefinitely. 

A  series  of  resolutions,  reported  by  the  special  committee 
on  the  Pacific  railroad,  asking  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  trunk  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  by  appropriating 
a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  and  expressing  the  opmion  in 
favor  of  one  great  trunk  road,  with  branches  to  the  principal 
cities  on  the  Mississippi  river,  were  adopted- 
Judge  Bemiss  offered  a  resolution  recommending  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  to  appropriate  $10,000  a  year  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  firom  New  Orleans  to  the 
most  western  port  in  Europe.     Laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Barton,  in  the  morning,  rela- 
tive to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  south,  were  taken  up  and 
adopted. 

Dr.  McGimsey,  of  Baton  Rouge,  offered  resolutions  request- 
ing merchants  and  planters  not  to  trade  with  the  north,  which 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Alabama,  relative  to  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  in  Mobile,  in  May  next,  was  taken 
up  and  amended,  by  requesting  the  president  to  appoint  a 

committee  of to  ask  the  governors  of  the  slave- nolding 

States,  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  said  States,  to  appoint 
delegates  to  said  convention. 

Judge  Walker  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"resolved,"  and  insert,  "that  this  convention,  when  it  ad- 
journs, adjourn  sine  dieJ*^ 

Some  considerable  discussion  ensued  upon  these  motions, 
and  among  others  Mr.  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  stated  that  the  reason 
why  the  attendance  from  the  neighboring  States  was  so  much 
less  than  was  expected,  was  because  New  Orleans  had  not 
only  neglected  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  but  that  one  branch  of  the  City  Council  had  refused 
to  concur  with  the  other  in  a  resolution  inviting  the  governors 
of  the  respective  States  to  appoint  delegates.  In  many  of  the 
States  it  was  believed  that  the  convention  would'not  meet,  and 
he  instanced  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  even  of 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker  was  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  substitute  that  a 
committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  should 
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select  a  place  and  appoint  a  time  for  the  next  meeting  of  this 
convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Alabama,  the  whole  subject 
was  laid  on  the  table  subject  to  call. 

Mr.  Todd,  of  New  Orleans,  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  printing  is  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  convention.     The  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  moved  that  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  consisting  of  three  members,  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  to  raise  uie  means  to  pay  for  the  printing,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  president  then  announced  the  following  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  obtain  a  charter 
for  the  Pacific  railroad :  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas ;  Judge 
Overton,  of  Louisiana ;  Dr.  Young,  of  Louisiina;  Hon.  Emue 
La  Sere,  of  Louisiana ;  and  Col.  M.  T.  Jobtson,  of  Texas. 

The  president  also  appointed  Messrs.  Pile,  Dolbear,  and 
Gordon,  as  a  committee  of  ways  and  meansl 

Mr.  Pike  oflfered  the  followiil|[  resolution,  yhich  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  scholaiv,  the  enlightened  merchants,  and  the  men  of  science 
and  learning  in  the  southern  and  southwestem  States,  are  respectfully  invited  hj 
this  convention  to  prepare  and  lay  before  it,  at  its  next  sitting,  papers  and  me- 
moirs, statistical,  scientific,  or  otherwise,  germain  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  convention,  and  referring  to  the  subjects  which  have  enffaged  its  attention,  to 
be  published  as  a  portion  of  the  transactions  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Jennings,  of  Louisiana,  offered  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  report  of  the  sanitary  commission,  appointed  by  this 
city  in  1853,  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  south,  wliich  have  been  afflicted  with  yellow  fever. 

Sixth  Day. — The  convention  met  at  noon. 

On  motion,  the  calling  of  the  roll  and  reading  of  the  journal 
were  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Lathrop,  the  secretary,  announced  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Baylor,  editor  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  at  Washington 
city,  and  moved  that  he  be  permitted  to  address  the  conven- 
tion. 

Judge  Walker  suggested  that  as  the  attendance  was  slim, 
Mr.  Baylor  should  reserve  his  speech  for  a  more  proper  time, 
and  that  the  convention  proceed  with  routine  busmess. 

Mr.  Baylor  stated  that  his  object  was  not  to  address  an  au- 
dience, but  to  offer  simply  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  DeCordova,  in  reference  to  a  treaty 
with  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  of  Mr.  Estes,  asking  Congress  to 
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reduce  the  tariff  on  coal,  which  had  been  reported  back  by  the 
general  committee,  were  taken  up  and  adopted. 

A  motion  being  made  to  reconsider  the  action  of  Saturday 
in  reference  to  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, ♦ 

Mr.  Dolbear,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  stated  that  all  the  expenses  of  print- 
mg  the  proceedings  would  be  defrayed  by  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

Dr  Barton,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  :    • 

Whereas,  it  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  our  common  country,  and  to  the 
louthem  and  western  States  particularly,  that  the  poeition  pointed  out  bv  nataiv 
and  improved  bv  man,  as  the  freat  depot  most  convenient  and  accessible  to  all, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  should  have  removed  the  only  impediment  to  that  free 
intercourse  which  consists  in  an  improvement  in  her  sanitary  condition.  And 
whereas,  to  the  site  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  converses  most  of  the  great  riven 
of  the  country,  and  i^  about  being  made  a  centre  of  a  system  of  raUroads  still 
more  extending  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  placed,  as  she  is,  in  the  estuary  of  that 
magnificent  stream  i^ose  tributaries,  susceptible  of  navigation,  is  the  natunl 
and  most  convenient  datlet  and  mart  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  valley  in  the 
world,  the  richest  ponion  of  our  common  countrv.  And  whereas,  it  is  well 
known  that  nature  mikes  no  great  lAtion  for  a  large  city  without  some  com- 
pensating disadvantages,  her  unequalled  convenience  for  commercial  purposes  in 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  great  mass  of  the  productions  of  our  common  coun- 
try and  of  the  world,  is  met  oy  influences  on  her  visitors  and  immigrants  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  which  materially  impairs  her  usefulness  to  all.  And 
whereas,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  scientific  and  experienced  of  her 
fiu;ulty,  to  the  entire  satisfiiction  of  practical  men,  that  the  insalubrity  of  this  dtv, 
caused  by  her  epidemics,  is  entirely  under  the  control  qf  $anitary  measurtM,  whicn» 
when  completed,  would  enable  her  to  compete  in  that  respect  with  any  of  the 
great  marts  of  commerce  of  our  country,  the  entire  probability  of  which  is  most 
satisfactorily  shown  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  rural  districts  around  us, 
(as  exhibited  by  the  mortuary  returns  of  the  late  United  States  census,)  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  section  of  our  country.  That  whereas, 
with  the  restoration  of  her  sanitary  condition.  New  Orleans  presents  a  climate 
unsurpassed,  at  all  seasons,  for  all  the  purposes  of  business  or  recreation — neither 
oppressed  by  summer's  extreme  heat  nor  inconvenienced  by  winter's  cold,  which 
every  one  or  her  rivals  is  afflicted  with;  that,  as  it  is  important  for  the  interest 
of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States  to  have  their  great  central  mart  as 
healthy  as  it  is  convenient  and  indispensable  for  these  States. 

And  whereas.  New  Orleans  has  spent  for  the  actual  and  contemplated  citizens 
of  the  said  States,  through  her  elemosynary  institutions,  more  than  f2,000,000 — 
as  can  be  shown  by  their  records — when,  far  from  their  homes,  they  were  stricken 
down  by  sickness  and  misfortune,  constituting  a  strong  bond  of  union,  of  feeling, 
of  interest  and  of  destiny  ;  and  whereas,  had  she  expended  this  large  sum  on  her 
sanitary  condition,  she  would  now  defy  all  rivalry  ;  but  the  calls  of  humani^ 
silence  the  voice  of  interest;  and  whereas,  now,  crippled  as. she  has  been  by 
repeated  recurrences  of  these  clearly  removable  calamities  of  pestilence,  ana 
compelled,  as  she  has  been,  to  spend  most  of  her  vast  resources  for  the  con- 
veniences and  advancement  of  conmierce,  for  the  improvement  of  her  wharves 
for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  goods  to  and  from  the  interior,  and  for 
pavements,  most  of  which  are  for  the  Mnefit  of  her  sister  States — ^that,  in  fact, 
she  has  been  made  a  great  factorage  of,  mainly  for  their  use  and  benefit — ^these 
have  all  involved  her  in  heavy  responsibilities,  which  hang  upon  her  efforts  and 
prosperity  as  a  great  incubus,  from  which  she  has  long  been  endeavoring  to 
extncate  herself,  and  therefore  she  is  entiUcd  to  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  her  sister  States,  represented  in  this  convention,  to  aid  in  extricating  her  from 
her  embarraasmeat;  and,  as  the  amelioration  of  her  sanitary  condition,  in  which 
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they  are  nearly  as  much  interested  as  she  is,  is  aXwM  required  to  accomplish  all 
the  purposes  expected  or  desired  of  her  position,  and  as  the  government  of  our 
common  country  has  many  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  intended,  or  remain- 
ing as  a  reserved  fund,  for  the  great  wants  and  purposes  of  our  people,  it  is  hereby 

IZMO^oed,  as  the  unanimous  sense  of  this  convention,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  could  not  more  appropriately  grant  2,000,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain  than  for  the  ^eat  and  patriotic  purpose  of  restoring  one  of  her  most 
important  cities  to  saluority. 

atzoXntiy  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  our  several  States  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  co-operate  in  procuring  from  the 
said  government  the  grant  of  land  aforesaid,  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  tnereof  be  appropriated  solely  to  tne  amelioration  of  her 
sanitary  condition,  through  the  executive  councils  of  the  city. 

Jtesofved,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  of  this  convention  be  now  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  carry  out  the  sense  of  this  convention. 

Attorney  General  Isaac  N.  Morse,  of  New  Orleans,  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  he  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  address : 

Whtrtasy  one  of  the  objects  of  this  convention  is  to  obtain  valuable  and  useful 
information,  therefore  be  it 

JRe^oloed,  That  the  Representatives  and  Senators  of  the  States  represented  in 
this  convention  be  respectfully  requested  to  procure,  from  the  proper  departments 
in  Washington,  the  cost  of  the  several  custom-houses  in  the  United  Slates,  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the  annual  revenue. 

Resolved,  That  they  be  further  requested  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  sub- 
stituting, for  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  revenue,  direct  taxation,  and 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  of  customhouses  and  impost  duties. 

General  M.  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  thought  a 
legitimate  object  of  this  convention  was  to  obtain  correct  com- 
mercial information,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  southern 
States,  but  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  tnis  Union.  He  spoke 
of  the  prejudice  existing  against  direct  taxation.  It  had  been 
thought  to  be  more  agreeable  to  make  men  contribute  to  the 
support  of  general  government  indirectly.  He  thought  he 
could  show  with  a  very  few  words  that  the  present  duties  on 
imports  compelled  the  man  who  is  least  able  to  pay  the  most. 
Of  the  man  who  had  been  fortunate  and  accumulated  an 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  government  demanded  one 
dollar  for  the  support  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  judiciary, 
which  is  to  protect  his  property.  Of  the  man  who  amassed 
a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  government  required  two 
dollars.  Now,  all  this  seemed  perfectly  fair  and  honest.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  the  distinguished  millionaire,  possessed  a  fortune 
of  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  and  William  Gray  was  owner  of 
ninety  sail  of  square  rigged  vessels.    Now,  to  protect  the  pro- 

gerty  of  these  gentlemen,  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Umted 
tates  were  sent  to  distant  seas.  In  return  for  this  they  actu- 
ally paid  nothing  into  the  public  treasury.  It  is  true,  a  tax 
was  laid  upon  sugar,  upon  English  broadcloths,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
also  known  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  John  Jacob  As- 
tor's  life  be  c6n8umed  none  of  these  articles.    JJ.e  lived  prui- 
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cipally  upon  milk»  and  absolutely  did  not  contribute  as  much 
to  the. expense  of  the  general  government  as  a  man  in  Minne- 
sota or  Nebraska  who  kept  a  cow,  ox,  and  horse.  Now,  in 
return,  what  does  this  man  who  resides  in  the  interior  want 
with  army  or  navy?  A  foreign  foe  cannot  trouble  him  ;  and 
yet  he  contributes  more  to  the  support  of  government  than  the 
man  who  possesses  millions. 

He  thought  it  perfectly  fair  and  honest  for  a  man  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  government ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  people  had  a  perfect  right  to  inquire  how  the  government 
funds  were  expended*  He  would  like  to  know  bow  many 
millions  were  being  expended  on  the  custom-house  here. 

Nothing  could  be  gained  by  taxing  foreign  imports.  The 
addition  was  immediately  made  upon  the  articles  on  which  the 
duties  are  imposed.  An  English  or  New  Orlenns  merchant 
buys  flour  at  six  dollars  per  barrel,  ships  to  Cuba,  and  a  duty 
is  laid  upon  it,  which  advances  the  price  to  ten  dollars.  He 
ships  to  New  Orleans,  pays  another  duty  and  advances  the 

?rice  to  nineteen  or  twenty  dollars.  Now  who  pays  this  duly? 
'he  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Here  was  a  subject  which  in- 
telligent men  should  think  of.  He  had  heard  men  talk  of  the 
sword  leaping  from  the  scabbard  against  direct  taxation.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  liberality  of  the  convention 
would  aid  him  in  obtaining  information  of  government  at 
Washington  as  to  the  amount  we  have  invested  in  the  custom- 
house. He  had  been  informed  that  it  cost  near  thirty-three 
per  cent,  to  collect  the  revenue  of  the  United  States.  He  pro- 
posed to  avoid  this  vast  expenditure  by  direct  taxation.  He 
wanted  all  duty  to  be  removed.  The  people  wanted  railroads, 
they  wanted  iron.  The  duty  on  iron  is  thirty  per  cent. .  Re- 
move this  duty  and  it  can  be  obtained  from  England  for  less 
than  in  the  United  States.  He  wished  to  make  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  free  ;  to  let  the  produce  of  the  world  come  here 
and  make  this  the  greatest  exchange  market  in  the  world. 
Ships  of  the  world  will  come  here  with  their  produce  when 
they  are  exempt  from  a  duty  of  thirty  to  forty  and  eighty  per 
cent.  At  our  next  census  the  United  States  will  number  thir- 
ty-six millions  of  people.  Thirty-six  millions  economically 
expended  will  be  sufficient  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  this  gov- 
ernment. In  conclusion,  he  asked  most  respectfully,  that  these 
resolutions  be  adopted  in  order  that  they  might  know  what 
the  collecting  of  the  revenue  cost.  His  remarks  were  very 
attentively  listened  to,  and  he  was  highly  applauded  on  taking 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply.    He  hoped 
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the  resolution  would  not  pass.  He  thought  there  was  too  great 
a  disposition  to  tax  property  holders.  If  you  want  to  build  a 
railroad  or  establish  a  Bne  of  steamships  you  tax  people  who 
have  property.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  two  taxes  were 
assessed — a  property  tax  and  another  called  a  poll  tax.  This 
was  imposed  upon  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  no  pro* 
erty.  There  is  a  great  portion  of  this  class  who  pay  no  tax 
whatever.  He  thought  the  Attorney  General  was  personally 
interested  in  the  repeal  of  import  duties,  and  he  proceeded  to 
support  his  argument  by  a  personal  allusion  to  that  functionary 
and  his  family — ^inferring  that  he  wished  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  upon  champagne,  broad-cloths,  silks,  laces,  Sec. 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Plaquemines,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
resolutions,  and  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Judge  John  C.  Larue,  of  ]>few  Orleans,  urged  upon  the  con- 
vention the  importance  of  them^  and  moved  that  they  be  laid 
over,  to  be  taken  up  by  preference  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
convention.    The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Jennings'  resolution,  asking  the  legislatures  of  the 
southern  States  to  repeal  all  usury  laws,  and  permit  individu- 
als aod  corporations  to  deal  in  money  as  they  please,  was 
taken  up. 

Judge  Walker  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  words 
"  and  corporations." 

Captain  Albert  Pike  thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
action  upon  such  an  important  matter  till  the  next  session  of 
the  convention. 

The  president  coincided  with  Captain  Pike. 

Mr.  Jennings  consented  that  the  matter  be  postponed,  and 
moved  the  appoiutment  of  a  special  committee  of  three  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  at  the  next  convention. 
The  motion  was  earned. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Baylor,  of  Washington,  then  rose  and  read  the 
following  resolutions : 

Ruolvedt  That  C.  G.  Bailor  be  allowed  to  incorporate  his  special  report  in  the 
proceedinffB  of  this  conyention  to  be  published  with  them. 

Resolvedf  That  the  president  of  this  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  a 
majoritv  at  least  of  whom  shall  be  cotton-growers,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  cor- 
responaence  between  the  planters  of  the  scyith  and  the  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
in  regard  to  the  cotton  interest ;  that  said  committee  can  fix  upon  the  point  to  be 
the  central  point  of  its  correspondence,  and  that  the  information  thus  obtained 
be  laid  before  this  convention  at  its  next  meeting,  or,  if  deemed  by  the  committee 
and  president  of  this  convention  sufficiently  important,  before  a  special  Conven- 
tion of  cotton-growen,  called  together  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Baylor  remarked  that  his  object  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion was  to  test  a  theory  which  has  been  known  as  direct  trade, 
and  for  many  years  has  received  much  discussion.    His  object 
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was  to  put  the  cotton-growers  of  the  United  States  in  direct 
correspondence  with  the  cotton  manufacturing  interests  of 
Europe.  He  remarked  that  Liverpool  merchants  had  entire 
control  of  the  cotton  trade;  that  cotton  planters  were  mere 
hewers  of  wood — overseers  of  that  great  estate  which  was 
managed  by  others.  His  object  was  to  show  that  if  cotton 
planters  would  come  forward  and  put  themselves  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  cotton  interests  of  Europe,  they  would 
certainly  respond  to  them  and  heartily  co-operate  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  Liverpool  monopoly.  I  want 
to  see  a  time  and  a  company  of  men  engage  in  this  business 
who  have  got  individual  wesdth  and  personal  standing  to  vouch 
for  whatever  they  undertake.  What  will  be  the  result?  All 
I  ask  of  the  convention  is  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and 
to  appoint  a  committee.  There  are  those  here  who  are  inte- 
restea  in  the  cotton  business.  England  is  not  a  consumer  of 
cotton ;  she  is  only  a  reproducer.  Labor  is  cheaper  on  the 
continent  than  in  England;  population  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  greater  than  England.  England  is  only  a  sj>ecula- 
tor.  She  snips  annually  more  than  thirty-five  millions  in  cot- 
ton. By.  means  of  her  capital  and  organization  she  controls 
the  great  crop  of  America.  What  does  she  do  with  it?  It 
requires  forty  out  of  every  hundred  bales  of  cotton  to  take  it 
to  Liverpool  and  sell  it.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  monopoly  ? 
The  result  is,  the  Liverpool  merchants  control  the  price  of 
cotton.  We  are  dependent  upon  her  alone.  You  are  aemand- 
ed  to  break  up  that  monopoly.  Russia  and  Tm-key  go  to  war. 
It  touches  no  part  of  America,  but  England  chooses  to  engage 
in  the  war,  and  plunges  all  Europe  in  a  war  with  her.  What 
is  the  effect  on  the  price  of  cotton?  It  was  this  year  and  last 
forty  millions,  simply  because  England  involves  herself  in 
eastern  war.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  establishment  of  di- 
rect communication  with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Europe 
would  injure  the  commercial  prosperity  of  New  Orleans,  bo 
far  from  that  being  the  case  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  build 
it  up.  If  a  depot  for  cotton  were  established  on  the  continent 
and  the  Liverpool  monopoly  broken  up,  would  that  injure  the 
commercial  prosperty  in  New  Orleans?  Not  at  all;  it  would 
only  promote  it. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  names  of  the  following  gende- 
men  as  appointed  upon  committees : 

On  Mr.  Jennings'  anti-usury  resolutions — ^Messrs.  Jennings, 
Lathrop,  and  Pike. 

On  Dr.  Barton's  sanitarv  resolutions — Messrs.  Barton,  N.  B. 
Benedict,  and  Gerard  Stith. 
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On  southern  education  and  southern  school  books — C.  R. 
Marshall,  of  Mississippi;  D.  F.  Kenner,  of  Louisiana;  M.  T. 
Johnson,  of  Texas ;  J.  S.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina ;  H.  W. 
Hilliard,  of  Alabama;  B.  Manley,  of  Virginia;  Ahbury  Hill, 
of  Georgia. 

On  motion,  the  convention  then  adjourned  to  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

ErsmNo  Ssssioir. — ^The  convention  met  ponmant  to  adjournment.  The  reso- 
lutions oifered  by  Attorney  General  Morse  during  the  morning  session,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  abolishing  of  custom-houses  and  import  duties,  were  taken  up,  and  as 
Judge  Larue,  who  was  expected  to  make  an  address  in  favor  of  them,  was  absent, 
they  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jennings,  laid  on  the  table  subject  to  call. 

Judge  Walker  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

ReMolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  of  this  convention  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  address  memorials  to  the  legislatures  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  urgin^r  the  adoption  of  a  unilorm  commercial  code  by  which  trade 
will  be  facilitated  andthe  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  be  placed  on 
an  equal  and  uniform  basis. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  acting  president  of  this  convention  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  seven  gentlemen,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  fix  upon  the  time  and 
place  for  the  next  meeting  of  this  body,  and  publish  the  same  in  the  journals  and 
newspapers  for  the  information  of  the  people,  and  the  said  president  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  John  A.  Watkins's  resolutions,  asking  the  legislatures  of  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  to  aid  in  building  the  Jackson  railroad  to  some  pomt 
on  the  Ohio  river,  were  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  qua- 
rantine be  requested  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  for  publi- 
cation with  the  proceedmgs  of  the  convention.    Carried. 

Mr.  Howard  offered  resolutions  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the 

5 resident  and  secretaries  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
uties ;  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  hall ;  to  the  newspaper  re- 
porters and  publishers  for  giving  the  proceedings  proper  publicity ;  to  Mr.  Camp- 
oell,  the  marshall ;  and  to  various  other  persons  for  courtesies  shown  to  the  con- 
vention.   They  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Jennin^  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  M'ew  Orleans  hospitality, 
concerning  which  a  misunderstanding  had  existed  between  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  convention.  He  hoped  that  the  delegates  would  depart  from 
New  Orleans  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  good  feeling. 

Mr.  Dolbear  stated  that  any  want  of  completeness  in  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  convention  must  be  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  &e  which  de- 
stroyed the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  south, 
which  had  been  generouslv  tendered  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  convention,  and 
where  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  the  convention  in  a  fitting 
manner. 

Judge  Larue  having  entered,  Mr.  Morse'f  resolutions  were  taken  up  and  read. 
The  Judge  then  took  the  stand  and  addressed  the  convention. 

Mr.  Lathrop  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Hyams,  of  Alexandria,  was  in  -favor  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  but  not 
of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Lathrop  then  addressed  the  convention  in  strong  language,  renewing  his 
motion  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

The  president,  Mr.  Coleman,  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  matter 
before  the  convention  as  too  political  m  its  character.  The  free  trade  question 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed  long  a^o  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  it  was  rather 
improper  to  revive  it  at  this  late  day  m  this  commercial  convention. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Alabama,  thougnt  the  subject  worthy  of  the  serious  considenir 
tion  of  this  or  any  other  convention.    He  would  vote  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the 
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table,  not  became  he  was  in  amr  way  oppoaed  to  them,  bat  beeaan  they  wen  in- 
troduced at  such  a  late  stage  of  the  proceedinga. 

A  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolationa  laid  on  the  table;  Judge  Lame 
alone  yotinff  in  the  negative. 

The  resolution  of  Saturday,  fixing  Tuesday  as  the  day  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  was  rescinded. 

On  motion,  ihe  convention  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee 
of  arrangments  for  its  next  session. 

The  President  subsequently  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements : 

N.  D.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi;  C.  R.  Marshall,  of  Mtssiasippi;  M.  T.  Johnson, 
of  Texas;  Wm.  G.  Dawson,  of  Georgia;  Jas.  Lyons,  of  Virffinia;  W.  B.  H. 
Howard,  of  Alabama;  Leslie  Ckwmbs,  of  Kentticky;  and  John  L.  Lewis,  of 
Louisiana. 

Judge  Walker,  Judge  Slidell,  and  Attorney  General  Morse,  were  appointed  on 
the  committee  called  for  bv  Judge  Walker's  resolution. 

Upon  the  committee  called  for  by  Dr.  Barton's  resolutions,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  appointed : 

Dr.  Barton,  chairman;  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Axson,  of  Louisiana;  Dr.  Ashbell  Smith 
and  Dr.  S.  K.  Jennings,  of  Texas;  Hon.  Solon  Borland  and  G.  Payton,  of 
Arkansas;  F.  A.  W.  Davis  and  T.  J.  Harper,  of  Mississippi;  Dr.  Levert  and  Dr. 
Hamilton,  of  Alabama;  Dr.  J.  P.  Scriven  and  M.  S.  Cohen,  of  Geoiffia;  Dr.  If. 
S.  Baldwin  and  W.  D.  Mosely,  of  Florida;  Gen.  J.  Winslow  and  J.  H.  Gibbon, 
of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  A.  P.  Hayne  and  Dr.  King,  of  South  Gkrolina;  Prof.  J. 

B.  Lindsay  and  Prof. ^iWiessee;  Rev.  J.  Miller  and  Lawrence  Toung, 

of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Georae  Enselmen  and  L.  M.  Kennett,  of  Missouri;  S.  P. 
Leake  and  C.  A.  Rose,  of  Virgmia;  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Martin,  of  Maryland. 

DANI&H  SOUIiD  DUTIES. 

/  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  President,  in  bis  last  annual 
message  referred  to  the  onerous  nature  of  these  duties,  imposed 
without  legal  right  by  Denmark,  on  the  commece  of  the  world, 
and  recommended  that  the  United  States  give  notice  of  their 
intention  no  longer  to  submit  to  them.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  referred  to  this  subject  in  the  Review.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  what  action  other  governments  are  taking. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
Denmark  on  the  finances  of  that  State,  the  actual  receipts  into 
the  Danish  treasury  from  the  sound  dues,  the  sound  light- 
money,  and  the  sound  fees,  for  the  year  1830 — 1849,  were  as 
follows : 

Riz  dollars.   *  Riz  doUais. 

1830 2,107,000   1840 3,401,000 

1831 1,966,000   1841 2,5258,000 

1832 2,210,000   1842 2,076,000 

1833 2,090,000   1843. 2,294,000 

1834 1,890,000   1844 2,422,000 

1835 1,910,000   18^5 2,361,000 

1836 2,087,000   1846 2,161,000 

1837 2,203,000   1847 2,531,000 

1838 2,326,000   1848. ••••....  2,250,000 

1839 2,417,000   1849 2,150,080 

These  sums  do  not  include  the  amount  of  the  by-H^harges  to 
be  paid  in  passing  the  sound ;  as,  for  instance,  pilotage,  ferry 
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money,  commissions  on  clearance,  &c.,  and  which  may  be 
estimated  to  at  least  500,000  rix  dollars  a  year. 

The  reports  of  the  Danish  finances  for  the  years  1860  to 
1854,  are  not  before  us  ;  but  the  estimates  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sound  dues,  as  submitted  by  the  Danish  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom,  show  the  following 
sums,  which,  no  doubt,  have,  as  in  former  years,  been  much 
surpassed  by  the  actual  receipts : 

Rix  dollan. 

1850 2,340,358 

1851 2,365,000 

1852. 2,399,040 

1853 2,399,350 

The  ^^Rigsdags  Titendej"  (the  Congressional  Globe  of  Den- 
mark,) frightened,  as  it  appears,  by  the  President's  message 
of  December  4th  last,  mentioned,  a  short  while  ago,  that  the 
receipts  from  the  Sound  dues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  31st 
ult.  would  scarcely  amount  to  1,522,901  rix  dollars,  and  those 
for  the  year  - 1855-'56  could  not  be  well  estimated  to  more 
than  2,160,000  rix  dollars — the  eastern  war  and  the  blockade 
of  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  having  a  very  bad  influence 
upon  the  commerce  and  navigation  tlirough  the  Sound.  It  is 
obvious  that  Denmark  deems  it  prudent  to  have  her  exactions 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  appear  as  small  as 
possible. 

The  amount  of  Sound  dues  paid  for  American  vessels  and 
cargoes  is  not  known.  The  number  of  American  vessels 
passing  through  the  Sound  during  the  last  year  was  as  follows : 

1849 121 

1850 106 

1851 135 

1852. T 76 

1853 96 

1854 63 

This  falling  off  can  scarcely  surprise,  considering  that  our 
principal  staple  articles  are — contrary  to  the  old  tariff  of  Chris- 
tianopel,  (13th  August,  1645,)  which  takes  one  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  as  its  basis — subject  to  the  most  oppressing  duties  in 
the  Sound.  Cotton  pays  3  a  4  per  cent. ;  rice,  4  per  cent. ; 
tobacco,  even  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  translate  the  following  from  the  Cologne  Gazette  of  the 
27th  March,  1855: 

Berlin,  March  25,  1855. 
The  representative  •'  Von  Sanger"  had  presented  some  lime 
aep  to  the  Second  Chamber  the  following  resolution  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sound  dues : 

"  With  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country^ 
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the  chamber  declares  it  necessary  and  urgent  that  decisive 
measures  be  adopted  by  the  royal  government  for  the  super- 
seding of  the  Sound  dues." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  conimittee  on  finance 
and  tolls,  and  that  on  commerce  and  industry. 

The  committees  considered  this  subject  during  several  ses- 
sions, and  dwelled  on  the  follovnng  questions : 

1.  Whether  any  right  supported  by  public  treaties  could  be 
opposed  to  the  resolution. 

2.  Whether  and  which  interests  of  Prussia  urgently  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  sound  dues. 

As  for  the  first  question,  although  the  committees  did  not 
claim  a  full  competency  to  decide  that  question,  they  believed 
it  could  be  admitted  without  contradiction  that  Denmark  does 
not  possess  any  right  or  legal  claim  to  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Sound  and  the  Belts,  which  right  must  be  positively  dfenied, 
as  no  nation  has  ever  recognised  such  sovereignty. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  committees  refer  lo 
the  oflScial  statistical  statements,  showing,  as  clear  as  possible, 
the  interests  of  Prussia  in  this  question,  and  the  great  injury 
caused  to  Prussian  commerce,  as  alluded  to  in  the  resolution. 
According  to  these  statements,  there  had  passed  the  Sound, 
for  instance,  during  the  year  1853  3,463  Prussian  ships,  of 
which  2,926  were  loaded,  and  in  ballast  537. 

On  an  average,  the  Sound  dues  for  each  loaded  ship  were 
37  Prussian  ihalers ;  for  each  ship  in  ballast  33J  do. 
The  amount  of  dues  for  clearing  these  ships  through 

the  Sound  in  1853  has  been  (tha  lers) 126,252 

To  which  must  be  added  the  loss  of  time  for  clear- 
ing, which,  on  an  average,  takes  one  day,  and  may 
be  valued  to  50  thalers  for  each  ship 173,150 

The  whole  expenses  having  been 199,402 

After  having  given  the  statistical  statements  relating  to  the 
Sound  dues,  the  committees  conclude  with  the  following 
resume: 

**  The  Sound  dues  is  an  intolerable  tribute,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  oppressive  to  all  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  the  Baltic  by  most  absurd  and  unjust  taxes." 

On  the  general  debate  about  the  said  resolution*  the  com- 
missioners of  the  government  declared : 

"  That  the  royal  government  fully  agreed  that  the  Sound 
dues  were  very  injurious  to  the  general  commerce  in  the 
Baltic,  and  particularly  to  Prussian  navigation ;  that,  in  con- 
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ibrtnity  with  the  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Von  Sanger,  it 
admits  the  urgent  necessity  of  removing  the  existing  evil  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  as  the  government  has  constantly  been 
active  for  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Sound  dues,  as  far  as  political  circumstances  had 
admitted,  it  would  also,  without  a  request  from  the  Chambers,, 
continue  its  efforts  to  the  same  object ;  but  that  no  decisive 
measure  could  be  expected  for  the  present,  although  Prussia 
had  never  recognised  the  right  of  sovereignty  of  Denmark  for 
levying  the  Sound  dues." 

The  committees  thereupon  did  not  agree  with  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Von  Sanger,  but  they  unanimously  recommended  to 
the  Chamber  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  the  Chamber  in  full  understanding  with  the  royal 
government,  recognises  the  injurious  eflfects  caused  by  the 
Sound  dues  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Prussia,  and 
expects  that  government,  after  the  explanations  it  had  given 
on  the  subject,  will  lose  no  proper  opportunity  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  these  dues." 

After  this  resolution  the  committees  passed  over  a  petition 
referred  to  them  from  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Breslau, 
praying  that  the  Chamber  should  exert  itself  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Sound  dues,  and  all  other  undue  extra  expenses  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  no  indemnity  should  be  paid  to  Den- 
mark for  renouncing  the  said  impositions. 
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The  antiquity  of  the  trade  of  any  nation  is  always  coeval 
with  that  of  its  history ;  and  although  historians  have  paid  less 
attention  to  this  part  of  every  nation's  history  than  they  ought, 
in  most  cases,  even,  omitting  it  altogether,  yet  it  must  not 
thence  be  inferred  that  their  silence  on  the  subject  of  trade  is 
any  evidence  that  it  had  no  existence.  No  historian  is  fit  to 
write  the  history  of  a  country  who  cannot  write  the  history  of 
its  trade ;  for  therein  lies  the  best  evidence  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  a  nation's  civilization  and  progress.  There  was 
an  old  book  printed  in  1684,  called  the  Merchant's  Daily  Com- 
panion, which  contains  the  following  passages  regarding  an- 
cient British  commerce : 

"Britain  has  ever  been  famous  for  its  trade  and  commerce. 
Before  the  conquest  of  the  Romans  here,  the  merchants  thereof 
were  glorious  for  their  traffic  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  Edgar, 
King  thereof,  every  year,  set  forth  to  protect  its  trade  three 
Spanish  squadrons  of  ships,  and  imposed  taxes  upon  every 
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vessel  that  passed  the  British  seas  to  support  its  charges ;  but 
how  since  it  hath  advanced  in  trade  (as  the  images  of  great 
things  are  best  seen  contracted  into  small  glasses)  it  is  well 
becoming  our  most  grave  and  sober  thoughts.  In  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  the  custom's  did  not  amount  to /10,000  per  an- 
num, and  in  Elizabeth's  time  but  to/.45,000;  but  since,  by 
the  indulgence  of  its  subjects,  the  duties  accruing  to  his  ma- 
jesty do  amount  to  /600,000  annually.  And  indeed  trade  is 
the  true  and  intrinsic  interest  of  Britain,  without  which  it  can- 
not subsist;  and  an  island  without  traffic,  it  is  but  a  great 
prison.  It  is  the  foreign  trade  that  is  the  main  sheet  anchor  of 
4iB  islanders,  without  which  the  genius  of  all  our  useful  studies 
which  renders  men  famous  and  renowned,  would  make  them 
4iseless  and  insignificant  to  the  public." 

The  most  interesting  matter  in  this  book,  to  the  general 
reader,  is  the  writer's  account  of  the  rise  of  the  various  mer- 
-cantile  companies  of  Great  Britain.     He  saj'^s : 

"  The  most  ancient  of  these  companies  is  that  of  the  Mer- 
chant's Adventurers  of  England,  wno  began  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  in  1326.  They  obtained  privileges  of  John  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Through  this 
company,  clothmakers  went  from  Handers  to  establish  manu- 
factories of  woolens  in  England.  The  next  company  was 
the  Fellowship  of  the  English  Merchants  for  discovery  of 
new  trades,  commonly  called  the  Muscovy  Company.  It 
began  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Phillip  and  Mary,  upon 
the  discovery  of  islands  to  the  north  of  England.  The  next 
company  was  the  Levant,  or  Turkish  Company,  and  then 
came  up  the  famous  East  India  Company,  in  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth, and  commanded  the  trade  of  India,  Persia  and  Arabia. 
After  that  come  the  Eastland  Company  in  the  21st  year  of 
Elizabeth  in  1679,  which  commanded  the  trade  of  Norway, 
Sweedeland,  Poland,  and  the  territories  of  the  same  kingdoms. 

The  next  company  was  that  of  the  Royal  Adventurers  of 
England  trading  in  Africa,  incorporated  in  the  14th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Among  the  imports  to  England  are 
mentioned  gold,  elephant's  teeth,  with  other  good  commodities, 
*  besides  great  quantities  of  negroes  for  the  supply  of  his 
Majesty's  American  plantations,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  the  said  company ;  and  besides  the 
supply  of  3,000  negroes  yearly  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  supply 
of  their  West  India  trade.'  These  were  all  the  incorporated 
trading  companies  up  to  1684." 
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IHTERNAl  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRATEl. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
this  subject  without  devoting  much  space  to  it.  A  writer  in 
one  of  our  exchanges  thus  briefly  comments  upon  it : 

"Few  persons  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  statistics,  and  submit  the  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  figures, 
have  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest 
engaged  in  conducting  the  internal  travel  of  this  wide-spread 
nation.  We  have  heard  much  talk  of  the  cotton  interest,  the 
farming  interest,  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  various  other 
interests,  but  they  are  small  compared  with  this  vast  and 
rapidly  augmenting  transportation  interest.  It  is  the  growth 
of  comparatively  few  years,  but  has  attained  herculean  pro- 
portions. If  we  begin  the  comparison  by  ascertaining  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  we  find  internal  transportation  about,  if 
not  at,  the  head  of  the  list.  We  estimate  the  capital  invested 
in  this  department  of  industry  at  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars.    It  is  divided  thus : 

Railroads  ^nd  their  machinery $600,000,000 

Canals 100,000,000 

Steamboats 70,000,000 

Vessels  in  the  coasting  trade 130,000,000 

Turnpikes,  stages,  wagons,  and  canal  boats...     100,000,000 

Total 1,000,000,000 


**  The  value  of  all  improved  farms  in  the  cotton-growing 
States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  in  the 
year  1830,  amounted  to  about  3512,000,000.  The  capital 
invested  in  growing  cottop  is  therefore  much  less  than  that 
invested  in  internal  transportation.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
we  do  not  include  in  the  comparison  the  value  of  the  slaves 
employed  in  producing  the  cotton.  By  a  similar  course  of 
calculation,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  capital  invested  in  the 
agents  of  transportation  exceeds  that  of  any  one  interest  of 
production  taken  separately.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  nearly  one- 
third  the  whole  value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States. 

"The  gross  annual  product  of  all  the  agencies  for  internal 
transportation  we  estimated  at  $120,000,000,  which  exceeds 
the  whole  cotton  crop  of  last  year  by  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  more  than  double  the  annual  product  of  gold  in 
California;  it  is  nearly  double  the  value  of  all  our  agricultural 
exports  for  the  last  year,  and  ten  times  the  amount  of  exports 
of  manufactured  articles. 
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"One  of  the  great  advantages  conferred  on  the  country  by 
this  vast  Interest  is  the  emjnoyment  it  afibrds  to  productive 
industry  in  the  constant  tmd  increasing  demand  created  for 
machinery  of  transport.  Thus,  on  the  fifteen  thousand  miles 
of  raihroad  now  in  operation  there  are  in  use  six  thousand  loco- 
motives, and  fifteen  nundred  steam-engines  are  in  use  on  boats. 

The  engines  on  boats  cost $12,000,000 

The  locomotives  cost 54,000,000 

Total. ..1 66,000,000 

It  will  require  for  renewals  each  year — 

Locomotives 600 

Locomotives  for  increase  of  business 60 

Total  locomotives  to  be  built  per  year 660 

"These  locomotives  will  cost  35,950,000.  It  will  require 
165  new  engines  every  year  for  steamboats,  which  will  cost 
$1,320,000,  making  together  $7,260,000  as  the  amount  of  the 
annual  demand  for  steamboat  engines  and  locomotives. 

"  There  are  on  the  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  railroad  about 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of 
iron  rails,  &c.  We  estimate  that  these  rails  must  be  renewed 
in  fifteen  years.  There  will  be  required,  then,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  railroad  iron  each  year  for  renew- 
als, which,  at  $60  per  ton,  makes  $6,900,000." 
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We  find  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  interesting  letter  from  its  Asiatic  corres- 
pondent on  the  subject  of  the  so  long  talked  of  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  We  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages  as 
the  best  letter  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject.  The 
writer  has  evidently  studied  with  more  than  usual  care  the 
project  in  question,  and  his  observations  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Beirut,  (Syria,)  March  5,  1855. 

The  number  of  American  travellers  to  Egypt  and  Palestine 
surprises  me;  nor  the  number  more  than  the  facility  aod 
safety  with  which  this  once-in-a-life  pilgrimage  is  performed. 
Almost  every  steamer  brings  or  else  returns  a  party,  whose 
intelligence,  education,  good  morals,  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
command  the  respect  of  foreigners  and  make  an  exiled  Ameri- 
can proud  of  his  country  and  his  countrymen.     Hon.  George 
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Folsooi,  late  char^^  d'affaires  at  the  Hague,  recently  spent  a 
few  days  in  this  city  on  his  return  from  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  assures  me  that  he  counted  twelve  boats  on  the 
Nile  with  the  "stars  and  stripes"  flying,  which,  probably, 
were  not  more  than  one-half  the  number  chartered  and  filled 
with  our  countrymen. 

There  were  other  gentlemen  of  New  York  in  the  same 
party,  some  of  whom  are  connected  with  your  merchant 
princes,  and  others  of  like  social  position,  while  all  are  men 
of  intelligence  and  moral  worth.  It  is  but  just,  however,  that 
I  should  be  permitted  to  signalize  Mr.  Folsom  for  a  generous 
and  unselfish  deed,  which,  secret  as  it  was,  deserves  to  be 
made  known  as  an  incentive  and  example  for  others.  He 
met  with  a  poor  American  family  in  Jerusalem  which  had  come 
out  to  join  a  colony  formed  in  America  some  years  since  to 
teach  the  natives  of  Palestine  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  enterprise  proved  a  failure,  however  well  intended ; 
andahe  family  to  which  I  refer,  being  reduced  to  poverty  and 
desirous  of  returning  home,  Mr.  FoTsom,  without  intimating 
his  purpose  or  exacting  even  a  promise  of  repayment,  com- 
mitted $150  to  my  hands  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  passage 
to  Boston. 

The  revived  project  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
to  unite  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  at  present  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  the  better  informed  classes  in  this  orient 
world,  and  of  which  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  informed. 
M.  Lesseps,  who  directs  the  movement,  is  said  to  be  con- 
nected With  the  family  of  Louis  Napoleon,  a  circumstance 
which  may  materially  aid  him  in  the  projected  work.  From 
a  memorial  he  presented  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  a  short  time 
since,  and  from  the  information  communicated  by  American 
travellers  just  returned,  as  well  as  other  sources,  I  gather  the 
following  statements  and  facts : 

The  uniting  of  the  Red  sea  with  the  Mediterranean  is  no 
new  project.  The  vast  utility  of  the  measure  arrested  the 
attention  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  reigned  in  Egypt  or 
passed  through  it — as  Sesostris,  Alexander  the  Great,  Caesar, 
the  Arab  conqueror  Amrou,  Napoleon,  and  Mohammed  Ali, 
the  former  energetic  but  oppressive  viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom 
the  coantry  remembers  with  admiration  for  his  sagacity  and 
public  enterprises,  but  with  dread  for  his  severity,  his  iron 
will,  and  his  avarice  and  extortion. 

Nor  is  the  uniting  of  the  two  seas  by  a  navigable  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  a  mere  figment  of  fancy.  The 
two  seas  have  already  been  united  and  the  feasibility  been 
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proved  by  fact.  A  canal  connecting  the  Nile  ^ith  the  Red 
tea  existed  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  years  prior  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  a  second 
was  built,  which  was  kept  in  use  for  more  than  400  years 
after  the  reign  of  the  first  successors  of  Alexander ;  and  a 
third  was  continued  for  a  period  of  130  years  after  the  Ara- 
bian conquest.  Napoleon,  upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  engineers  to  inquire  if  it  was  possible 
to  re-establish  this  ancient  route  of  navigation ;  and  when  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative  was  returned,  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure  from  the  country,  he  said  in  a  few  words:  "The 
thing  is  grand,  and  one  which  at  present  I  cannot  accomplish; 
but  the  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment will  find  its  preservation  and  its  glory  in  the  execution 
of  the  project." 

M.  de  Lesseps  says  the  time  has  arrived  to  realize  the  pre- 
diction of  Napoleon.  The  construction  of  the  canal  would 
contribute  above  anything  else  to  the  conservation  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  demonstrate  to  those  who  proclaim  its  de- 
cline ana  ruin  that  it  yet  possesses  a  vigorous  existence  and  is 
capable  of  adding  a  brilliant  page  to  the  history  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world.  The  present  war  between  Russia  and 
the  western  powers,  allied  with  Turkey,  occusped  because 
the  passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea  has 
such  an  importance  that  the  European  power  which  becomes 
the  mistress  of  it  will  be  able  to  control  all  others,  and  thus 
overthrow  that  balance  of  power  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
whole  world  to  preserve.  But  let  a  similar  and  more  impor- 
tant position  be  established  in  another  point  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  let  Egypt  be  made  the  channel  of  the  commerce  ot 
the  world  by  the  construction  of  a  grand  navigable  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  a  defence  with  be  created 
in  the  east  which  cannot  be  overturned  or  shaken ;  for  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  seeing  the  danger  from  the  passage 
coming  into  the  possession  of  any  one  of  them  at  some  future 
day,  would  regard  the  necessity  of  preserving  its  neutrality 
as  a  question  of  the  first  importance.  Turkey,  therefore,  and 
all  the  European  kingdoms  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  c(mi- 
struction  of  the  canal. 

As  to  the  expense,  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that  fifty  years  ago 
M.  Lepere  calculated  that  there  would  be  required  2,000 
laborers  for  four  years,  and  from  five  to  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  complete  the  canal.  He  also  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  possible  to  construct  it  in  a  straight  line  from  Suez^ 
to  the  Mediterranean.     M.  Paulin  Talabot,  one  of  the  three 
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distinguished  engineers  chosen  ten  years  since  by  a  company 
fbrroed  to  investigate  this  matter,  adopted  the  indirect  route 
from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  making  use  of  a  barrage  to  cross  the 
Nile.  He  estimated  the  entire  expense  at  $2,500,000  for  the 
canal,  and  $4,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  port  and  harbor 
at  Suez.  The  two  other  engineers  associated  with  him  were 
Mr.  Stephenson,  of  England,  and  Mr.  Nagrelli,  of  Austria. 

M.  Linant  Bey,  who  for  thirty  years  has  superintended  the 
canal  works  of  Egypt  with  signal  ability,  and  who  has  made 
the  union  of  the  two  seas  by  a  canal  the  study  of  his  life,  pro- 
poses to  cut  the  Isthmus  in  a  line  nearly  straight  and  across 
the  narrowest  part,  constructing  also  a  great  interior  port  in  the 
basin  of  Lake  Timsah,  and  making  the  passage  from  Pelusium, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea,  practicable 
to  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Other  eminent  engineers  who 
have  had  the  superintendence  of  the  fortifications  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  stupendous  work  the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  under- 
taken by  the  late  viceroy,  Mehemet-Ali,  and  the  bridges  and 
roads  of  Egypt,  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  canal  and  its  immense  utility. 

A  careful  examination  will  determine  which  of  the  routes  indi- 
cated will  be  the  best;  and,  the  enterprise  being  admitted  as 
practicable,  jaothing  remains  but  to  make  a  choice.  All  parts  of 
the  enterprise,  however  difficult  they  may  be,  fail  to  Irighten 
or  discourage  modem  art;  their  success  cannot  be  put  in  doubt. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  pecuniary  means,  which  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  association  will  not  fail  satisfactorily  to  resolve, 
if  the  profits  which  must  follow  are  in  correspondence  with 
the  exjxjnse  incurred.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
expense  of  the  canal,  even  upon  the  largest  calculation,  cannot 
be  out  of  proportion  with  the  utility  and  the  profits  of  this 
great  work,  which  w^ill  shorten  the  distancf^ between  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe  and  America  and  the  Indies  by  more 
than  one-half.  This  is  made  evident  in  the  following  table, 
prepared  by  M.  Cardier,  Professor  of  Geology : 

By  the  canal.  By  Uie  Atlantic.   Difference. 

Conaiainiinoplet  Leagues 1,800  6,100  4,300 

Malta 2,062  5,800  3,788 

Triefte 2,310  5,960  3,620 

Marseilles 2,374  5,650  3,276 

Cadiz 2,224  5,300  2,976 

Lisbon 2,500  5,350  2,850 

Havre 2,824  5,800  2,976 

London 3,100  5,930  2,836 

8t.Peter8burfirh 3,700  6,530  2,850 

Lhrerpool 3,050  5,900  2,850 

Bordeaux 2,800  5,650  2,850 

Amsterdam 3,100  5,950  2,850 

New  York 3,761  6,200  2,439 

NewOrleans 3,721  6,450  8,726 
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In  the  sight  of  such  figures  all  comments  are  useless.  Tbey 
show  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  equally  interested  in  the  opening  of  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  as  well  as  in  the  rigorous  and 
inviolable  neutrality  of  the  passage.  Mohammed-Ali-Said, 
the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  already  perceives  that  there  is 
no  work  to  be  executed  which  can  compare  with  this  in  the 
grandeur  and  utility  of  its  results.  For  nis  reign  what  a  tide 
of  glory !  For  Egypt  what  an  inexhaustable  source  of  wealth ! 
The  names  of  the  Kmgs  of  Egypt,  who  created  the  pyramids, 
those  useless  monuments  of  human  pride,  remain  unknown, 
while  the  name  of  the  prince  who  shall  open  this  grand  canal 
shall  call  down  the  blessings  of  posterity  to  the  latest  times. 
The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  secured  for  all  future  time  and  made 
easy  for  all  Mussulmans ;  the  mighty  impulse  riven  to  steam 
navigation  and  long  voyages ;  the  countries  which  border  upon 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia ;  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa ;  India ;  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Cochin-China ;  Japan; 
the  vast  empire  of  C  hina ;  the  Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  and 
that  immense  Archipelago  to  whicn  the  emigration  of  Europe 
is  directed;  all  these  brought  within  about  3,000  leagues  of, 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  these 
are  the  immediate  results  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  ten  milHons  of  tons  axe 
every  year  carried  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Horn,  and  that  upon  one-half  only  of  this  tonnage  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  would  realize  a  saving  of  9(100,000,000 
per  annum  if  the  ships  were  to  go  by  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  It 
IS  beypnd  doubt  that  the  canal  of  Suez  will  give  a  veryr  con- 
siderable increase  to  navigation ;  but,  upon  the  calculation  of 
three  millions  of  tsns  only,  there  will  be  an  annual  revenue  of 
$6,000,000  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  at  $2  per  ton ;  a  duty 
which  could  be  lowered  in  proportion  to  the  mcreased  use  of 
the  canal. 

The  memorial  to  the  Viceroy  concludes  with  expressing 
the  belief  that  an  enterprise  like  this,  so  important  for  the 
future  well-beinff  of  the  world,  will  henceforth  escape  all  oppo- 
sition, and  that  3ie  attempts  to  accomplish  the  object  will  be 
sustained  by  the  universal  sympathy  and  by  the  active  and 
energetic  co-operalion  of  the  enlightened  men  of  all  countries. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mohammed-Ali-Said,  upon  receiving 
the  memorial  of  M.  Lesseps,  of  which  we  have  given  the  sub- 
stance, referred  the  matter  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and,  having 
obtained  its  consent  to  the  magnificent  project,  granted  M* 
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Lesseps  the  power  of  forming  a  company  for  the  construction 
of  a  canal  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean  of  Sufficient  dimen- 
sions for  the  navigation  of  large  vessels,  with  the  construction 
also  of  one  or  two  ports,  as  may  be  deemed  the  most  advisa- 
ble. The  director  or  president  of  the  company  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Egjrptian  government,  and  selected  as  often  as 
possible  from  the  stockholders  the  most  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  charter  of  the  company  extends  to  ninety-nine 
years  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  it  shall  revert  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  which 
shall  enter  upon  the  fiill  possession  of  the  canal,  and  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  company.  All  the  work  shall 
be  executed  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  the  company,  to  which) 
however,  the  government  will  make  a  donation  of  all  the  ne- 
cessary lands  not  belonging  to  individuals,  and  shall  receive 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  nett  income  of  the  canal,  the  company 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  the  founders  of  the  company  ten 
per  cent.  The  tariff  of  duties  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
company  and  the  Viceroy,  and  shall  always  be  the  same  for 
all  nations,  no  advantage  being  ever  granted  to  any  one  of 
them. 

American  travellers  of  judgment  and  intelligence  who  have 
just  returned  from  Egypt  think  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
construction  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  extending  the  canal 
into  the  two  seas  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  obtain  the  depth  of 
water  demanded  by  large  vessels,  as  on  both  sides  of  the 
Isthmus  the  water  is  very  shallow,  and  the  sands  were  in- 
creasing in  quantity  or  shifting  their  position.  One  gentleman 
judges  that  the  work  must  be  carriea  about  five  miles  into  the 
sea.  The  projector  of  the  enterprise,  however,  is  full  of  con- 
fidence, and  recently  passed  through  this  city,  on  his  way  to 
Constantinople,  to  consummate  his  arrangements  with  the 
Porte.  From  thence  he  will  proceed  to  France  and  England 
to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  stock.  The  work  can  be  accomr 
pUshed,  because  it  already  has  been^  and  the  traces  of  the  old 
canal  remain  to  this  very  day,  and  were  seen  and  examined 
near  the  Red  sea  by  the  distinguised  American  scholars  and 
travellers.  Rev.  Drs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  may  be  found  described  in  their  '*  Researches  in 
Arabia  Petrea  and  Palestine."  It  may  not  be  achieved  at 
once,  but  the  present  movement  may  awaken  thought  and  lead 
to  a  happy  and  glorious  result  when  the  din  of  war  shall  cease 
to  be  heard  in  the  north,  and  Europe  and  Turkey  shall  be  firce 
to  spend  their  resources  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  Pyra- 
mids and  temples,  and  all  the  waste  of  human  labor  for  ages 
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xxfycm  gigantic  works  in  Egypt,  cannot  compare  in  utili^  with 
ibis  enterprise,  the  completion  of  which  will  be  the  signal  fixr 
the  resurrection  of  the  old  world  to  new  and  better  life. 


TRIDE-THE  FIBROUS  SUBSTANCES  OF  INBIA. 

Trade,  though  it  dates  almost  from  the  origin  of  society,  is 
apparently  only  now  commencing  in  earnest-  There  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  trading  nations — ^the  Dotch,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Americans  are  the  chief — ^but  every  nation  is 
nearly  equally  capable  of  becoming  a  trading  nation.  Like  an 
individual  or  a  family,  it  cannot  produce  everything  it  needs  by 
its  own  means,  and  the  individuals  composing  it  can  best  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  producing  some  particular  articles,  or  parts 
of  articles,  and  exchanging  them  for  others.  What  is  advan- 
tageous, for  individuals  and  families  is  advantageous  for  the 
whole  of  mankind.  At  what  number  of  individuals  or  families 
are  divisions  of  labor  and  exchange  to  stop?  Nobody  can  as- 
sign the  limit.  No  one  can  say  where  the  advantages  of  ex- 
change would  cease.  Every  individual,  every  family,  every 
zone  or  district  of  the  earth  has  peculiarities,  and  those  pecu- 
liarities, the  basis  of  all  exchange,  make  trade  necessary  every- 
where equally  for  individuals  and  for  nations. 

The  English  are  the  greatest  trading  nation  of  the  earth,  but 
their  trade  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  twenty  years,  is  expand- 
ing year  by  year,  and  with  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  long  as  they 
have  been  known — whether  we  communicate  with  them  by 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic,  the  Ohina  and  Indian  seas — 
with  the  whole  of  America  and  with  the  vast  countries  of  the 
Pacific,  our  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  is  obviously  capa- 
ble of  rapid  and  indefinite  expansion.  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies comprised  in  other  nations  can  naturally  trade  with  one 
another  as  well  as  we  can,  and  they  have,  in  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  trade,  equally  strong  motives  for  trading,  yet, 
at  present,  none  of  them  trade  equally  with  ourselves ;  and  as  our 
trade  is  increasing  rapidly,  while  they  are  under  the  same  in- 
fluences to  carry  out  division  of  labor  as  ourselves,  and  are 
probably  destined  to  carry  it  as  far,  and  trade  as  extensively 
as  we  trade,  are  we  not  justified  in  repeating  that  trade,  though 
it  have  been  partially  known  from  the  very  origin  of  society, 
is  only  now  commencing  in  earnest?  We  have  brought  a  little 
tea  from  one  place,  sugar  from  another,  tobacco  from  a  third, 
cotton  from  a  fourth,  cofiee  from  a  fifth,  and  so  on,  as  these 
varied  productions  became,  as  it  were,  forced  on  our  notice  or 
acceptance ;  but  now,  at  the  point  to  which  we  have  been  thus 
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carried,  we  have  become  sensible  of  the  real  advantages  of 
trade,  and  are  beginning  scientifically  to  observe  and  inquire 
what  in  each  and  all  countries  is  produced  best  and  with  least 
labor,  and  beginning  to  comprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
whole  family  of  man  to  turn  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  earth 
to  the  common  advantage.  As  in  every  other  branch  of  hu- 
man business,  science  is  coming  to  the  aid  of  impulse,  and  will 
help  to  increase  the  activity  and  extent  of  trade,  accelerate  its 
growth,  and  guide  it  right. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  those  who  are  begin- 
ning to  notice  the  great  facts  on  which  trade  depends  are  the 
persons  to  carry  it  on,  or  direct  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
It  has  already  lasted  too  long,  extended  too  far,  and  embraced 
too  many  completely  distinct  political  nations  in  its  many 
arms,  to  permit  the  supposition  that  it  depends  on  political 
contrivances,  though  statesmen  too  often  interfere  with  it,  ham- 
per it,  and  derange  it.  It  belongs,  like  the  multiplication  cif 
the  species,  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  laws  of  which 
we  have  to  observe  and  obey,  and  cannot,  without  damage  to 
ourselves,  in  the  smallest  degree  contravene.  It  depends  on 
division  of  labor,  which  is  always  extending  and  always 
bringing  forward  new  phenomena,  while  State  constitutions 
are  derived  from  the  past,  and  are  often  supposed  to  be  per- 
fect in  proportion  as  they  date  further  back.  It  depends  on 
exchange  and  interchange,  to  which  statesmanship,  regulating 
a  part  of  society,  is  generally  opposed.  Depending  on  ex- 
change, the  products  to  be  exchanged  must  be  equal,  and  no 
one  species  of  producdpn  can  be  encouraged  without  prevent- 
ing the  equal  production  of  some  commodity  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  favored  commodity.  States  are  constituted,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  on  the  principle  of  protecting  equally  all  their 
subjects;  and  to  encourage  any  one  art  or  species  of  industry, 
is  to  substitute  for  its  natural  reward  a  factitious  and  artificial 
reward  for  that  particular  species  of  industry,  which  in  the 
end  is  sure  to  impoverish  it,  and  to  injure  some  other  species 
of  industry.  Trade — depending  on  division  of  labor,  on  di- 
versities of  climate  and  soil,  and  on  diversities  of  human 
beings,  on  things  to  be  exchanged — ^is  a  great  natural  or  social 
phenomenon,  which  has  existed  partially  in  all  times  and 
places,  which  was  called  peddling,  and  is  now  attracting  scien- 
tific attention  from  embracing  all  nations  and  even  prescribing 
the  course  of  statesmen. 

Believing  that  trade  is  in  its  infancy,  we  can  onl^  give  our 
approbation  to  all  who  wish  to  promote  it  by  makmg  known 
the  very  different  and  varied  productions — all  perhaps  useful — 
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of  different  countries.  Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  for  example,  who 
has  previously  done  much  to  make  known  and  bring  into  use 
the  various  products  of  India,  has  recently  published  a  very 
elaborate  work  on  "  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India,"  in  which 
he  describes  many  of  the  productions  of  that  vast  continent, 
and  their  applicability  to  the  wants  of  man.*  It  is  more 
especially  devoted  to  those  substances — such  as  hemp,  flax, 
jute,  coir — ^which  are  now  particularly  required,  and  gives  a 
very  elaborate  description  ot  the  various  plants  of  [ndia  which 
supply  fibrous  materials,  the  modes  of  preparing  them,  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  be  grown,  the  statistics  of  the 
present  trade  in  them,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful  information 
connected  with  these  subjects.  Nobody  should  either  write 
or  speak  about  the  productive  capabilites  of  Asia  without  con- 
sultmg  Dr.  Royle's  book;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  in 
India  all  these  commodities  can  be  produced,  that  it  is  wise 
and  proper  to  encourage  the  production  of  them.  On  this 
point  we  differ  very  essentially  from  those  who  would  direct 
English  capital  and  industry  to  the  cultivation  of  these  fibrous 
substances  in  >  India  for  our  markets.  A  man  deeply  in  love 
with  natural  history  is  not  necessarily  a  good  political  econo- 
mist; and  we  may,  therefore,  doubt  the  policy,  though  recom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Royle,  of  government  interfering  with  pro- 
duction in  India,  while  we  condemn  its  interference  with  pro- 
duction in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  define  the  duties  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  its  suDJects.  Being  absolute,  patriarchal,  the  lord  of 
the  soil  to  a  great  extent,  the  owner  of  all  its  waters,  the  pre- 
server of  its  castes,  it  may  be  bound,  if  it  can,  to  promote  the 
trade  and  increase  the  welfare  of  its  many  subjects  or  slaves- 
But  all  trade  is  exchange,  and  if  not  free  and  equal,  one  erf 
the  parties  to  it  suffers  from  it,  and  then  it  is  sure  to  languish, 
if  not  to  die.  Chambers  of  Commerce  may  be  desirous  of 
promoting  the  trade  by  which  their  members  individually 
thrive,  and  may  make  recommendations,  and  recommend 
bounties ;  but  unless  they  can  bring  together  two  parties  to 
the  exchange,  and  not  only  entice  a  product  into  existence, 
but  also  entice  a  buyer  for  it  into  existence,  or  effect  the  crea- 
tions of  two  products,  the  exchange  cannot  take  place,  or  it 
will  be  unequal  or  disadvantageous.  What  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce have  attempted  to  do,  and  what  the  East  India  Com- 
4)any  have  done,  is  no  criterion  of  what  a  government  or 

*The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  cordage,  clothing,  and  paper  ;  with  aa 
account  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Sax,  hemp,  and  their  subetitotes, 
by  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  ought  to  do.  And  when  those  who 
aspire  to  encourage  the  production  of  some  one  object,  or  two 
or  three  similar  oojects,  m  India  or  elsewhere,  merely  remem- 
ber that  to  have  a  trade  other  objects  of  equal  value  must  be 
provided  to  exchange  for  the  objects  the  production  of  which 
ihey  encourage,  or  they  will  be  worthless,  they  will  either 
undertake  to  regulate  the  production  of  all  objects  that  are 
to  be  reciprocally  exchangea,  or  they  will  give  up  the  idea  of 
encouraging  the  production  of  some  pet  objects  for  pet  pur- 
poses, to  fiqd  a  reward  for  black  or  white  pets. 

The  history  of  commerce  abounds  in  examples  of  the  failure 
of  schemes  to  encourage  production,  because  those  who  set 
about  them  have  looked  only  to  the  production  of  one  article, 
withotft  thinking  of  the  production  of  the  article  to  be  exchanged 
for  it,  or  having  the  means  to  influence  it ;  and  Dr.  Royle's 
book  supplies  some  additional  instances.  Persons  should 
not,  therefore,  be  censured  or  reproached,  or  supposed  to  be 
stupid  or  malicious,  or  to  have  some  sinister  interest,  because 
they  do  not  at  once  engage  in  the  pursuits  theoretical  writers 
recommend.  If  the  English  merchants  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, they  may  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan 
are  endowed  in  their  way  with  a  means  of  accomplishing  the 
same  end.  Theoretical  gentlemen,  who  have  made  some  ob- 
servations or  discoveries,  should  not  be  impatient  with  others 
who  carry  on  their  little  traffic  as  their  forefathers  carried  it  on, 
and  do  not  at  once  comprehend  the  value  of  some  change  re- 
commended to  them.  The  knowledge  or  the  impulse  which 
sets  them  to  work  must  be  a  part  of  tneir  own  bemg,  not  the 
mere  words  of  another ;  and  till  it  be,  it  is  idle  to  censure 
them  for  not  using  this  product  that  one  planter  has  sent  home, 
or  that  product  which  another  has  cultivated  at  some  expense, 
for  their  express  use.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  manufacturer  or 
a  dealer  that  some  gentleman  should  recommend  a  plant  for 
a  particular  purpose,  or  that  some  lady  shall  have  carefully 
manipulated  a  thread  from  it  or  a  whole  web  of  cloth.  Almost 
every  peculiar  fibrous  material  requires  some  peculiar  manipu- 
lation, and  before  a  manufacturer  can  think  of  using  it  he 
must  be  assured  of  an  abundant  supply.  Hence,  as  the  rule, 
he  uses,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  some  article  extensively 
used  in  other  countries  for  native  purposes,  though  it  may 
afterwards  be  cultivated,  as  his  demand  becomes  extensive, 
chiefly  for  his  use.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  manufacturer, 
whether  of  paper  or  of  cotton,  to  inform  him  that  abundance  of 
fibrous  substances  can  be  grown  in  India — ^that  the  climate 
and  soil,  and  natural  productions,  all  imply  great  abundance. 
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The  manufacturer  requires  bis  capital  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  he  cannot  divert  it  from  his  mill,  when  he  wants  rags  or 
hemp,  to  encourage  the  natives  of  India  to  grow  some  sub- 
stance that  may  answer  his  purpose,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
as  cheap  as  the  rags  to  which  tne  paper  maker  gives  all  their 
value,  and  changes  them  from  a  nuisance  into  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  varied  of  all  the  products  of  human  ingenuity- 

We  are  not  exactly  aware  of  what  Dr.  Royle  means  when 
he  urges,  in  opposition  to  those  who  think  it  is  not  the  business 
exactly  of  one  man  to  find  employment  for  anothfr,  or  a  gov- 
ernment to  find  employment  for  its  subjects,  that  **lhe  ob- 
jections to  enriching  one  party  at  the  expense  of  another  was 
never  thought  of,  when  thousands  of  the  weavers  of  Dacca 
were  ruined  at  the  same  time  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods  were  enriched."  At  that  time  nobody  could  make  such 
an  objection.  They  were  not  injured  by  any  government  con- 
trivance ;  they  suffered,  as  ignorant  and  unskilful  men  have 
suffered  in  all  ages,  when  they  have  come  into  contact  with 
men  of  more  knowledge  and  skill.  If  the  ruin  of  the  weavers 
of  Dacca  is  to  be  attributed  to  English  power,  it  should  be 
properly  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  country,  not  to  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  supplying  the  natives  with  cotton  cloth 
cheaper  than  they  could  make  it  themselves.  Whatever  com- 
pensation may  be  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  from  the 
India  Company,  they  have  none  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  manufacturer  and  merchant,  who  have  spread  over 
India,  as  they  have  spread  over  the  world,  the  advantages  of 
our  mechanical  inventions.  To  object  to  those  who  do  not 
now  wish  to  foster  a  one-sided  production  that  they  were  silent 
when  the  weavers  of  Dacca  were  ruined,  is  to  be  sentimental 
rather  than  scientific. — London  Economist. 
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It  is  truly  gratifjinj^  to  one,  born  and  raised  in  the  west,  to  witness  the  Till 
amount  of  business  now  transacted  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  oar  western 
cities.  We  were  truly  astonished,  on  a  visit  to  this  place  last  week,  to  find  it 
wearing  so  lively  an  ajipearance.  We  had  supposed  that  on  account  of  the  short 
crops,  and  unprecedented  scarcity  of  all  agricultural  products,  that  importeis 
would  do  but  a  light  business,  country  merchants  purchase  cautioiudy,  and  trade 
almost  stagnate ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Producers  are  sanguine  in  their  antici- 
pations of  the  future,  merchants  rely  upon  the  honesty  and  ultimate  ability  of 
their  customers,  and  the  importing  merchants  of  the  west  are  determined  to  baild 
up  a  trade  second  to  none  in  the  world ;  consequently,  busy  as  the  St.  Louis  mer- 
chants have  hitherto  been,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  this  year  the  amount  and 
extent  of  their  custom  is  in  advance  of  any  that  has  preceded  it.  The  business 
streets  are  almost  blockaded  with  boxes,  barrels,  bales,  and  packages,  much 
coming  in,  much,  also,  going  out.  It  is  interesting,  alsoi  to  see  the  wide  scope 
of  country  supplied  from  this  market. — lUinoia  Spectator, 
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The  Dame  of  William  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina,  has  lonff  been  illustrious  for 
the  senrices  ^hich  he  has  rendered  to  the  South  in  the  wide  field  of  domestic 
Uidustry  and  manufactures.  He  has  demonstrated  his  positions  and  carried  them 
into  results.  We  thank  him  for  an  advance  copy  of  his  valuable  report  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  Graniteville  Company,  and  hasten  to  give  it  to  our  readers  entire. 
Its  application  will  be  as  extensive  as  the  south  itself.  Mr.  Gregg  reviews  the 
history  of  the  Graniteville  company ;  indicates  its  successes  and  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  them.  He  shows  what  are  the  necessities  of  success,  and 
whence  our  &ilures  have  resulted.  The  paper  is  earnestly  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  south. 

In  presenting  you  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  our  treas- 
urer, a  fit  opportunity  occurs  for  making  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  our  past  operations,  the  present  condition  of 
our  property,  and  our  future  prospects.  You  are  all  aware 
that  we  commenced  operations  as  manufacturers  at  a  most 
unpropitious  time ;  that  we  passed  through  a  period  of  three 
years  of  unprecedented  depression,  during  which  millions  of 
capital  sunk  by  the  New  England  spinners,  while  we  were 
able  to  hold  our  position  and  take  advantage  of  the  first  i 
favorable  change.  I 

During  the  year  1852  our  nett  earnings  were  8  per  cent.! 
In  1853  they  reached  11 J  per  cent.,  and  in  1854  they  amounted! 
to  a  fraction  over  18  per  cent.,  and  would  have  exceeded  2l|j 
per  cent,  had  our  stock  of  cloth  on  hand  been  sold,  or  valuedf 
at  its  present  current  rate.    It  is  almost  indispensable  to  ouJ 
trade  in  Charleston  to  have  a  full  stock  of  goods  on  hand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.     On  the  first  of  Jauuary,  1853,  i 
we  had  no  goods,  and  were  not  able  during  the  whole  spring 
to  supply  the  Charleston  trade,  being  obliged  to  disappoint  our 
customers  in  Baltimore  and  other  places.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year  we  had  a  fiiU  supply,  but  not  what  would 
be  called  a  large  stock  in  ordinary  business  seasons.     To  allow 
for  any  depreciation  that  might  occur  in  the  value  of  our  cloth 
on  hand,  it  was  put  in  the  inventory  at  $12,000  less  than  its 
value,  if  sold  at  the  present  current  rates.     The  surplus  fi'om 
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ihe  earnings  of  1853,  together  with  that  which  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  large  profits  of  1854  (after  paying  the  last  January 
dividend  of  ;$18,000)  leaves  us  the  dividable  sum  of  $45,000. 
I  propose  out  of  this  sum  to  declare  an  extra  dividend  of  12 
per  cent.,  to  be  paid  in  stock.  After  this  division  is  made,  it 
will  be  perceived  by  those  who  will  enter  into  the  calculation 
that  we  will  have  paid  within  a  fraction  of  7  per  cent,  on  oar 
entire  capital  from  the  time  it  was  paid  in,  thus  remunerating 
the  slocktiolders  for  any  loss  of  interest  which  was  sustained 
during  the  erection  of  the  establishment,  and  also  for  the  two 
years  of  depression  of  1850  and  1851.  If  the  operations  of 
the  year  1855  prove  to  be  as  profitable  as  they  were  in  1854, 
and  we  have  every  reason  thus  far  to  anticipate  even"  larger 
earnings,  we  shall,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  have  earned  a  sum, 
which  added  to  that  already  divided,  will  make  9  per  ct-  on 
the  capital  from  the  time  it  was  paid  in,  and  I  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  day  (long  before  the  Graniteville  factory  is 
materially  depreciated  by  wear  and  tear)  when  its  stockholders 
will  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  received,  not  only  the  in- 
terest on  their  money,  but  that  the  entire  amount  invested  has 
been  returned  to  them. 

The  onl}^  quc^stion  that  seems  to  arise  about  the  propriety  of 
dividing  the  surplus  is — ^What  is  the  condition  of  our  property? 
My  answer  is,  that  our  machinery  has  been  kept  in  excellent 
order,  as  our  handsome  goods  will  show, — ^that  everything 
connected  with  the  water-power  and  factory  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  when  we  first  commenced  business.  We  have 
gradually  removed  wooden  dams  and  waste-ways,  substituting 
rick  and  stone  laid  in  cement;  most  of  which  have  been 
charged  to  current  expenses.  Some  of  our  cottages  are  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  a  tew  hundred  dollars  will  make 
them  as  good  as  new-  As  to  the  general  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, I  assure  you  I  would  be  unwilling  to  undertake  to  erect 
such  an  establishment,  finding  everything,  and  deliver  it  over, 
for  a  sum  exceeding  its  original  cost  by  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
When  it  was  built  everything  was  cheap,  now  labor  and 
everything  else  is  dear.  We  have,  during  the  last  year,  pur- 
chased $8,000  worth  of  machinery,  with  a  view  of  starting 
30  more  looms;  this  additional  machinery  will  add  nearly 
one-eighth  to  our  productive  power,  and  will  not  increase  our 
current  expenses,  except  for  the  pay  of  the  hands  to  work  it 
With  such  profits  as  we  made  last  year,  it  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  twelve  months.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  importance  of  extending  our  works  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  water-power,  which  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
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500-  looms.  We  have  our  dams»  canals,  wheel-pits,  and  con- 
ducting pipes  to  carry  water  to  three  wheels,  and  with  a  very 
small  additional  expenditure,  wheel  power  for  that  much, 
machinery.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate  in  expending  a 
hundred  thousand  more,  when  it  will  almost  double  our  in- 
come. Our  picker -house  is  large  enough  for  15,000  spindles — 
the  only  new  factory  building  required  will  be  a  one-story 
weave-house  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  looms.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  directors  be  authorized  to  issue  new 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $240,000,  which  will  raise  our  capital 
to  8600,000.  This  sum  will  complete  the  new  works  and 
give  us  an  ample  cash  capital,  in  which  we  are  now  deficient. 

Although  our  cash  capital  was  898,000  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, there  was  an  interest  account  against  us  for  the  past  year 
of  $10,800,  which  shows  that  we  were  all  the  time  largely 
indebted.  Our  cotton  is  purchased  for  cash.  We  pay  cash 
for  all  our  labor,  while,  on  an  average,  four  months  elapse 
from  the  time  the  cotton  is  purchased  until  the  goods  are  in 
the  market;  these  again  are  frequently  four  months  more  on 
hand  and  are  then  sold  on  a  credit  of  eight  months ;  so  that 
you  will  perceive  our  outlay  is  always  a  year  or  more  in 
advance  of  our  returns. 

It  may  be  thought,  by  such  as  have  not  reflected  on  the 
subject,  that  we  should  not  advance  our  own  interests  in  per- 
mitting new  stockholders  to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  advantages 
that  our  present  position  gives  us.  We  have  established  a 
wide  spread  reputation  which  commands  the  trade  of  the 
whole  south  and  southwest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  who  are  all  the 
time  anxiously  enquiring  after  our  goods  to  supply  their  west- 
ern customers.  I  think  it,  however,  our  policy,  if  our  own 
stockholders  are  either  not  able  or  unwilling  to  take  the  stock, 
to  allow  other  capitalists  to  come  in,  for  it  will  certainly  add 
greatly  to  the  profits  of  the  present  capital  invested,  to  extend 
our  operations  as  far  as  our  water-power  will  permit,  which 
will  not  afibrd  an  overgrown  estabUshmeut,  or  one  which  will 
be  beyond  the  control  and  management  of  the  faithful  and 
skilful  agents  who  now  manage  our  business. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  public  mind,  that  the 
success  of  the  Graniteville  company  is  an  accidental  exception 
to  the  general  rule ;  ihat  its  emment  success  is  alone  owing  to 
my  skill  and  industry,  and  that  so  soon  as  I  am  taken  from 
you  your  brilliant  prospects  will  vanish,  your  affairs  relapse, 
and  the  property  become  unproductive.  This  is  a  vital  error 
and  ought  to  be  corrected,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
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the  value  of  our  stock.  I  am  willing  to  take  all  ihe  credit 
that  is  due  me  for  judiciously  locating  and  building  up  the 
establishment,  and  for  its  present  organization;  that  is  the 
important  item  on  which  the  success  or  failure  of  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  depends.  With  the  perfection  of  our 
machinery,  a  good  location,  steady  water-power,  and  general 
organization,  any  sensible  business  man  can  carry  on  your 
affairs  successfully.  I  could  select  from  among  our  stock- 
holders many  gentlemen  who  would,  with  a  little  practice, 
conduct  our  affairs  quite  as  successfully  as  they  have  ever  been 
conducted,  and  probably  more  so.  The  mercantile  would  be 
the  best  class  to  select  from,  for  we  have  large  mercantile 
operations  constantly  on  hand.  There  is  the  purchase  of 
cotton,  and  all  other  supplies,  and  from  250  to  400  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  goods  to  dispose  of.  The  labors  of  a  manager 
are  chiefly  mental,  and  consist  in  the  choice  of  agents  and 
looking  closely  after  them.  This  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  pleasant  occupation  to  a  successful  retired  merchant.  In 
Massachusetts,  lawyers  not  unfrequently  occupy  such  positions, 
and  they  make  capital  agents.  I  have  full  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  our  stockholders  to  select  a  proper  agent  to  fill 
my  place,  should  I  be  taken  away,  or  decline  to  fill  the  office. 
On  the  strength  of  that  conviction,  and  as  an  evidence  of  my 
belief  in  the  profitable  character  of  our  business,  I  am  willing 
to  take  far  more  than  my  proportion  of  the  new  stock,  and  will 
put  in  $20,000  to  $25,000  towards  the  extension,  and  I  do  it 
as  a  sure  and  profitable  investment  for  my  children. 

There  are  misgivings  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
manufacturing  at  the  south  which  ought  to  be  removed,  and  I 
deem  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  enlighten,  as  far  as  I  can*  our 
own  stockholders.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  first 
stockholders  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  are  doomed  to 
almost  certain  failure,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  an  invest- 
ment are  destined  to  pass  into  second  hands  for  but  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  erected.  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  abundant  reasons  for  such  an  opinion,  but  I  hope 
that  the  future  will  dispel  all  such  misgivings  against  a  branch 
of  industry  so  important  to  the  southern  States.  I  think  I  can 
point  out  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  failures  at  the  south, 
and  can  suggest  a  course  which  will  secure  future  under^ 
takings  against  the  errors  that  have  shipwrecked  and  mined 
some,  and  seriously  embarrassed  others. 

Our  southern  people,  from  the  want  of  experience,  are  too 
apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  erect  a  manu- 
factory for  about  half  what  a  similar  establishment  would  cost 
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in  New-England.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  We  want  as  good 
machinery  as  they  use,  and  every  thing  as  permanent.  The 
advantages  we  possess  in  cheap  water-power  and  building 
materials  will  not  more  than  balance  that  which  they  have  in 
&cilities  for  making  machinery  and  the  saving  of  freight.  But 
when  a  factory  is  erected  and  oiganized  as  it  can  and  should 
be,  our  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor,  our  mild  climate,  and 
above  all,  the  raw  material  so  cheap  at  our  door,  and  a  home 
market  for  our  products,  gives  us,  with  good  management, 
certain  and  large  profits,  while  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  no 
other  country  can  more  than  make  a  living. 

Laying  aside  the  good  management  of  the  business  of  a 
cotton  factory,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  anywhere,  there 
are  five  prominent  causes  of  failure  at  the  south  that  will 
apply  to  every  location,  and  which  have  been  the  means  of 
sacrificing  establishments  in  all  countries,  and  have  sunk  mil- 
lions for  the  New  England  people.  The  establishment  of 
Lowell,  in  1820,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  The  proprietors  of  that  place 
enlightened  all  New  England,  and  I  may  say  the  world,  on 
the  subject,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  the  business.  The 
notion  hitherto  entertained  that  corporate  companies  could  not 
succeed,  vanished ;  and,  although  that  branch  of  business  is 
carried  on  in  Massachusetts  almost  exclusively  by  corporate 
companies,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a  single  estab- 
lishment which  hats  been  wound  up  and  forced  into  the  market 
for  sale  since  1828.  The  business,  if  conducted  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  secure  skilful  and  able  managers,  involves 
so  large  a  capital  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  indi- 
vidual efibrt  that  will  probably  be  made  for  many  years  at  the 
south.  This  branch  of  industry  must,  therefore,  be  introduced 
and  carried  on  by  corporations ;  and  I  can  only  say  to  those 
who  wish  to  form  companies,  follow  our  example,  examine 
our  establishment,  look  into  its  organization,  go  to  New  Eng- 
land where  information  may  be  obtained,  and,  above  all  things, 
avoid  the  errors  that  I  am  now  about  to  point  out.  I  will  now 
state  the  five  causes  of  failure  or  embrrassment : 

The  first  is  an  injudicious  selection  of  machinery,  and  of 
the  kind  of  goods  to  be  made. 

The  second  is  a  lack  of  steady,  efficient,  and  cheap  motive 
power. 

The  third  is  an  injudicious  location. 

The  fourth  is  the  lack  of  proper  effort  tor  the  religious  and 
moral  training  of  the  operatives. 
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The  fifth  is  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise  without  suffi- 
cient capital. 

The  neglect  of  any  one  of  these  may  lead  to  serious  em- 
barrassments, while  the  last,  seemingly  a  matter  which  could 
easily  be  corrected  and  overcome,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
failure,  and  has  led  to  more  ruinous  disasters  than  any  other 
thing. 

In  getting  up  a  manufacturing  company,  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered,  after  procuring  an  ample  capital,  is  what  kind 
of  goods  is  to  be  made.  In  deciding  this  point,  no  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  south,  that  an 
efibrt  should  be  made  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  make 
a  little  of  everything.  Some  will  recommend  osnaburgs, 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  everybody — others  will  suggest 
coarse  stripes— others  again,  denims,  drills  for  bags — while 
cotton  yarn  will  be  advised  by  another — cotton  ropes  will  be 
recommended  by  others  again,  as  a  means  of  saving  waste 
cotton.  I  would  say,  work  up  your  waste  as  closely  as  you 
can  into  your  cloth,  and  sell  the  balance  to  the  paper-makers. 
If  you  start  out  to  make  cloth,  don't  attempt  to  put  up  yam, 
for  in  a  well  organized  factory  it  can  be  put  into  cloth  for  a 
half  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  cost  of  reeling  and  bundling 
yam.  The  cloth  is  marketable  everywhere,  and  the  yam  is 
not. 

If  you  put  up  a  large  mill,  do  not  attempt  to  make  osna- 
burgs, for  that  branch  of  manufacturing  is  already  overdode 
at  the  south.  I  could  put  up  a  mill  of  12,000  spindles  and 
500  looms  to  run  on  osnaburgs,  and  make  the  goods  so  cheap 
as  to  drive  every  mill  at  the  south  out  of  that  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  slop  the  only  mill  at  the  north  which  is  now  making 
them.  One  factory  of  500  looms  would  supply  all  the 
southern  demand  for  that  article.  The  business  is  already 
crowded  by  southern  competition,  as  I  can  readily  show,  by 
stating  the  fact  that  osnaburgs  have  been  selling  in  Charleston, 
for  a  long  time  past,  at  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  cents  per 

5)ound,  while  the  Graniteville  shirtings  and  sheetings  brought 
rom  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  cents  a  pound.  There  is 
not  half  a  cent  a  pound  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, all  things  being  equal.  There  is  a  demand  of  from 
500  to  1,000  bales  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  or  drills,  for  one  of 
osnaburgs.  The  whole  world  consumes  the  former,  while 
the  southern  States  only  the  latter.  There  is  only  one  facoiy, 
with  200  looms,  making  osnaburgs  in  all  New  England,  while 
the  looms  which  are  working  on  goods,  which  assimilate  to 
the  Graniteville's,  will  amount  to  nearly  as  many  thousands. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  learned  by  a  southern  manufacturer  is, 
thut  he  must  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  look  to  a  whole- 
sale market  for  his  products ;  and  this  seems  hitherto  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  the  southern  manufacturer. 
He  should  have  no  other  aim  than  to  take  the  place  of  the 
importer  in  supplying  the  wholesale  dealer.  He  must,  there- 
fore, expect  to  meet  and  prepare  himself  to  overcome  foreign 
and  all  other  competition.  In  order  to  do  this,  every  opera- 
tion about  the  establishment  should  be  simple  and  direct. 
The  whole  estabhshment,  however  large,  should  be  built  and 
arranged  to  make  some  one  thing  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  per- 
fectly. Success  would  be  certain  anywhere  at  the  south  with 
such  a  factory,  and  an  exemption  from  the  causes  named  as 
the  sources  of  embarrassment,  witli  ordinary  industry  in 
making  any  fabric  for  which  ther&is  a  large  general  demand. 
If  we  nad  the  water-power  at  Graniteville,  and  were  going  to 
erect  three  or  four  such  factories  there,  I  would  consider  it 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  make  no  other  size  thread 
than  No.  14,  which  we  are  now  making.  It  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  make  some  change  by  weaving  cloths  of  different 
widths. 

The  next  thing  to  be  looked  to  is  a  constant,  efficient 
motive  power.  If  it  be  water-power,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  a  location  that  w^ill  not  subject  the  establishment  to  in- 
terruption from  high  or  low  water.  The  dams  should  be 
strong  and  of  the  most  durable  material,  and  the  canals  and 
conducting  pipes  leading  the  water  to  the  wheels  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  those  laid  down  in  scientific  works, 
under  the  rules  for  demonstrating  the  velocity  of  running 
water.  A  mill  pond  may  be  occasionally  drawn  down  a  foot, 
or,  perhaps,  two  or  three  feet ;  grass  will  grow  in  canids  and 
obstruct  the  flow  of  water,  and  a  thousand  other  obstacles 
may  come  in  to  impede  the  free  discharge  of  water,  which 
are  not  taken  into  such  calculations.  Then,  again,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  driving  wheels,  their 
power  and  efficiency  should  be  fully  tested  before  the  ma- 
chinery is  put  into  the  mill ;  and,  by  all  means,  let  everything 
be  so  strong  and  so  firmly  fitted  up  as  to  place  the  establish- 
ment beyond  the  contingency  that  embarrasses  and  sometimes 
ruins  such  concerns,  that  of  stopping  a  factory  to  repair  or 
renew  the  driving  power.  In  order  to  save  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  the  first  outlay  of  wheels,  I  have  known  instances 
where  five  times  the  sum  thus  saved  has  been  wasted  in  re- 
pairs which,  if  added  to  the  first  outlay,  would  have  procured 
the  most  efficient  and  durable  motors  ;  aye,  worse  than  this, 
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I  can  point  to  instances  where  establishments  have  worked 
under  the  disadvantage  of  defective  power  two  or  three  years 
without  making  any  profit,  when  a  full  and  constant  driving 
power  would  have  enabled  the  parties  to  have  earned  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ;  even  in  some  in- 
stances losing  the  opportunity  of  making  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  by  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  expenditure 
of  two,  three,  or  five  thousand  dollars  extra  in  the  beginning. 
Steam-power  should  be,  in  all  instances,  avoided  at  the  south, 
for  it  is  too  costly  to  be  used  in  any  place  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  the  location  of  a  cotton  factory,  and  will  place  a  con- 
cern, all  other  things  being  right,  under  some  serious  dis- 
advantages. 

The  location  of  a  cotton  factory  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
looked  after.  It  should  not  be  in  a  city,  for  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, there,  to  control  the  moral  habits  of  the  operatives,  and 
to  keep  up  a  steady,  efficient,  and  cheap  working  force. 
Factory  operatives  about  a  city,  indepenaent  of  the  high 
wages  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  tnem,  will  be  unsteady 
and  not  reliable  help ;  if  originally  from  the  country,  they 
will  be  easily  frightened  away  by  any  appearance  of  epidemic. 
The  location  of  a  factory  should  be  as  far  away  from  a  city  as 
the  facilities  for  transportation  will  admit ;  it  cannot  be  placed 
on  a  spot  that  is  too  much  secluded  from  a  communication 
with  the  world ;  the  advantage  of  remoteness  from  towns  is 
in  some  instances  sufficient  to  counterbalance  a  large  trans- 
portation account.  Accessibility  to  a  good  cotton  market 
should  be  kept  in  view,  and  also  the  healthfulness  of  the 
situation. 

Many  persons  labor  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  a 
declining  city  may  be  resuscitated  by  the  introduction  of  large 
manufactories,  giving  employment  to  the  poor  people  and  oc- 
cupation to  untenanted  houses.  In  the  abstract  the  theory  is 
correct,  but  it  will  not  apply  to  cotton  factories  on  a  large 
scale.  Such  establishments  will  have  an  injurious  tendency, 
by  increasing  pauper  population.  Country  people  brought 
into  a  city  for  such  purposes  injure  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity into  which  they  are  removed. 

All  kinds  of  mechanical  labor  will  thrive  in  cities,  and  add 
to  the  general  prosperity,  population,  and  wealth.  Large 
machine  shops  do  well  in  towns,  where  all  kinds  of  artisans 
thrive — workers  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  tin,  lead,  wood, 
and  leather,  the  printer,  bookbinder,  hatter,  plumber,  clothi^, 
and  mantuamaker,  silversmith,  jeweller,  orush  and  comb 
maker,  manufacturer  of  firearms  and  military  goods,  and  a 
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thousand  other  occupations — ^these  spread  themselves  over  a 
city  in  lanes  and  byways,  their  shops  occupying  houses  of 
every  description.  Back  buildings,  cellars,  and  garrets,  all 
af&rd  room  for  the  various  departments  of  handicraft  work 
which  give  employment  to  every  class  of  a  community.  The 
proprietors,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  overseers,  and  laborers, 
are  drawn  from  every  division  of  society. 

There  will  be  distresses  in  all  cities.  We  frequently  hear 
of  females  who  have  to  labor  with  the  needle  sixteen  to 
twenty  hours  in  twenty-four  for  mantuamakers  and  clothiers, 
and  receive  wages  that  will  scarcely  aflford  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  The  condition  of  such  people  would  not 
benmproved  bv  factory  labor  in  a  cily.  In  order  to  advance 
and  improve  the  condition  of  our  towns,  we  must  have  an 
increase  of  population  and  productive  power  in  the  country. 
The  city  of  Boston,  thirty  years  ago,  was  as  stagnant  and 
stationary  as  any  of  our  southern  cities.  It  is  now  the 
wealthiest  and  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  the  Union. 
The  change  was  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  such 
factories  as  Graniteville  throughout  the  circumjacent  country, 
by  this  means  absorbing  all  the  spare  mercantile  capital  of 
Boston,  which,  with  its  reproduction,  set  the  whole  country  to 
work.  The  reaction  built  up  Boston,  and  she,  in  turn,  made 
railroads,  improved  magnificent  water  powers,  which  gave 
rise,  again,  to  manufacturing  cities  and  a  market  for  every 
product  that  the  artisans  of  Boston  produced.  Thus,  by  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  capital  and  the^  retention  of  it  at  home, 
the  city  of  Boston,  so  tar  as  money  capital  is  concerned,  has 
become  the  London  of  America.  Pretty  nearly  the  whole 
work  has  been  performed  by  prosecuting  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cottons,  which  business  properly  belongs  to  the  south- 
ern States. 

I  wUl  now  consider  the  fourth  cause  of  embarrassment  or 
failure — that  is,  the  neglect  of  the  religious  and  moral  training 
of  the  factory  people.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  town 
or  city  where  the  people  live  in  rented  houses,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  propnetors.  This  matter  has  been  almost  wholly 
neglected  throughout  the  south,  even  in  situations  where  it 
might  be  secured.  Companies  and  individuals  have  attributed 
their  inability  to  procure  steady  and  efficient  help  to  an  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  poor  people  of  the  south  to  work. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  They  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant,  too,  of  the  fact  that  to  get  a  steady  supply  of  work- 
ers, a  population  must  be  collected  that  will  regard  themselves 
as  a  community,  and  that  two  essential  elements  are  neces- 
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sary  to  the  building  up,  moral  growth,  and  stability  of  such  a 
collection  of  people,  viz :  a  church  and  a  school  house.  There 
is  not  a  belter  class  on  the  face. of  the  globe,  from  which  to 
procure  factory  laborers,  than  the  poor  people  of  South  Caio- 
lina.  I  can  safely  say  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  com- 
fortable homes  in  order  to  procure  families  that  will  aSord 
laborers  of  the  best  kind*  A  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ment located  anywhere  in  the  State,  away  from  a  town  and 
in  a  healthy  situation,  will  soon  collect  around  it  a  population 
who,  however  poor,  with  proper  moral  restraints  thrown 
around  them,  will  soon  develop  all  the  elements  of  good  soci- 
ety. Self-respect  and  attachment  to  the  place  will  soon  find 
their  way  into  the  minds  of  such,  while  intelligence,  morality, 
and  well  directed  industry,  will  not  fail  to  acquire  position* 

The  fifth  and  last  source  of  embarrassment,  though  not  the 
least  important,  is  the  want  of  -sufficient  working  capital* 
More  establishments  have  failed  from  this  cause  than  any 
other ;  millions  of  capital  were  sunk  in  the  New  England 
States  before  the  enterprising  manufacturers  of  that  section  of 
our  country  learned  that,  ere  a  manufactory  was  commenced, 
the  proprietors  should  secure  not  only  the  necessary  capital  to 
pay  for  the  entire  property  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  also 
have  mercantile  capital  enough  to  carry  on  a  large  trading 
establishment 

The  want  of  this  one  thing  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
success  with  southern  establishments.  I  know  not  a  single 
instance,  except  the  Graniteville  company,  in  which  the  capir 
tal  has  not  been  insufficient.  No  tompany  should  commence 
building  a  manufactory  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  erect 
works  costing  250  or  $300,000-  After  a  work  is  commenced, 
and  before  it  has  yielded  profits,  to  be  short  of  capital,  if  it  be 
a  company,  creates  distrust  amongst  its  owners  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  managers,  and  they  will,  generally,  come  up  to 
an  assessment  very  reluctantly.  The  credit  of  such  a  concern 
is  at  once  impaired,  thus  giving  it  a  bad  start.  If  in  debt 
when  the  estaolishment  is  completed,  its  situation  is  critical 
In  that  position,  if  it  meet  with  embarrassment  fromany  of  the 
causes  named,  and  cannot  go  steadily  forward  and  make  goods 
as  cheap  as  others,  it  not  only  loses  the  confidence  of  its  own 
stockholders,  but  its  failure  becomes  a  by-word  in  the  com- 
munity, thereby  delaying  other  enterprises.  If  it  happen  that 
such  a  company  has  to  struggle  along  for  a  year  or  two  with 
defective  dams,  an  insufficient  canal,  or  imperfect  driving 
wheels,  and  in  that  way  be  prevented  from  making  profits, 
and,  perhaps,  even  worse  than  this,  increasing  its  first  debt  by 
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expensive  repairs  and  loss  of  interest,  its  affairs  must  become 
worse  than  desperate.  Capitalists  will  shun  it  as  they  would 
a  pestilence,  and  the  stockholders,  becoming  alarmed,  wiU 
often  abandon  such  an  establishment  to  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer ;  whereas,  with  proper  foresight  as  to  the  real  difficulty, 
and  bold  enterprising  spirits  to  come  to  the  rescue,  it  would 
have  been  a  profitable  concern  and  a  good  investment. 

The  Saluda  company,  which  was  onganized  in  1832. 
stood  for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  a  warning  beacon  to 
whole  south.  That  corporation  commenced  with  a  capital 
$50,000,  a  sum  insufficient  to  build  a  good  dam  over  t 
Saluda  river.  They  built  a  house  to  hold  10,000  spipdles  and 
looms  to  weave  the  yarn.  To  erect  such  a  factory  and  carry 
on  such  a  work  in  Massachusetts,  a  capital  of  $400,000  would 
have  been  raised ;  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  with  all  the 
information  attainable  at  that  lime,  they  commenced  with  the 
sanguine  expectation  of  completing  their  works  with  that  sum. 
It  were  needless  to  follow  it  through  all  its  difficulties  ;  the 
establishment  dragged  out  a  sickly  existence  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  was  finally  sold  under  the  hammer,  not  paying  its 
debts.  The  site  selected  by  this  company  was  a  magnificent 
location,  just  far  enough  from  a  town  to  be  free  from  its  cor- 
rupting influences  on  the  factory  operatives,  but  near  enough 
for  procuring  mechanical  aid  and  necessary  mercantile  sup- 
plies, and  without  expensive  transportation  for  its  raw  material 
and  manufactured  goods.  If  that  company  had  followed  the 
course  we  have  adopted,  in  first  procuring  ample  capital, 
building  a  good  dam  over  the  Saluda,  and  procuring  the  best 
kind  of  machinery,  made  and  arranged  to  manufacture  some 
one  leading  article,  of  fine  qudity,  witft  rapid  and  cheap  pro- 
duction ;  then  had  they  built  a  neat  village  with  cheap  cot- 
tages, costing  from  $200  to  $300  a  piece,  m  sufficient  number 
to  accommodate  as  many  families  as  would  be  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  hands,  also,  a  church  or  two,  and  had  estab- 
listied  a  good  school,  together  with  such  moral  restrictions  as 
with  a  little  attention  could  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
such  a  community ;  in  short,  if  they  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  lights  that  at  that  early  dajr  existed  and  were  available, ' 
the  first  Saluda'  company  wbiilcr  not  have^  Been  'under  th^ 
necessity  of  purchasing  j?egrQg£to  run  tV^  mQn\{\^f^jy^T^t  \l 
would  now  De  in  existence.. with,. jm8aibiy»jJjrea or J^  such 
factories  as  our  Graniteville  establish meol.  They  could  not 
have  failed  to  pay  a  good  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and 
would  long  since  have  returned  to  the  owners,  more  than  once 
over,  the  first  capital  put  in.    With  the  exception  of  the  Saluda 
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company  and  the  Charleston  factory,  there  have  been  no  posi- 
tive failures  and  very  few  embarrassecf  concerns,  and  they 
labored  under  most  of  the  defects  thai  I  have  named  as  ele- 
ments of  embarrassment.     There  was  no  .failure  among  the 
Georgia  factories  during  the  terrible  pressure  of  1850  and '51; 
they  are  now,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  doing  well.     Those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  ten  miles  of!',   are  paying  20  to  30 
per  cent.     The  DeKalb  factory,  near  Camden,  in  our  State, 
is  making  15  per  cent. ;  Vauciuse,  just  above  us,  is  making 
money ;  and  had  our  establishment  been  as  well  organized, 
and  supplied  with  skilkul  hands  as  at  present,  we  might  have 
paid  dividends  even  in  1850  and  '51. 
i^^Jntil  Graniteville  was  established,  there  had  been  no  sys^ 
tematic  eflbrt  made  for  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
factory  operatives  in  any  of  the  southern  States.     The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was,  that  the  calling  was  a  degrading  one,  and 
there  was  much  truth  in  it.     To  this  cause  may  be  traced 
the  difficulty  that  previously  existed  in  procuring  steady  and 
efficient  white  operatives  to  work  cotton  factories.     People, 
however  poor,  are  not  easily  induced  to  place  their  children 
in  the  way  of  temptation  and  vice,  or  in  situations  that  will 
degrade  them.     Of  the  two  evils,  immoral  and  vicious  asso- 
ciations, or  idleness  coupled  with  extreme  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance, I  do  not  know  but  the  latter  was  the  choice  of  wisdom. 
Our  system  has  more  than  realized  our  expectations.     We 
have  always  had  a  pressure  upon  us  for  situations,  and  could 
in  a  month  stock  another  factory  with  hands,  while  the  Augusta 
and  Columbus  companies  are  always  short  of  help,  notwith- 
standing they  pay  much  higher  wages  than  we  do. 

I  beheve  that  our  population  at  Graniteville,  in  general,  is 
as  pure  and  virtuous  a  community  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  State.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  that  have  be^i 
located  here  all  concur  with  me  on  that  point.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  our  school,  in  the  good  order 
and  discipline  that  prevails  among  the  hands  in  the  mill.  AU 
agree  that  we  have  as  efficient  a  working  force  as  can  be 
found  in  any  country. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Soot 
land,  and  had  charge  of  large  mills  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  thinks  that  for  stability,  controllability  and  productive 
power,  they  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  A  majority  of  our 
skilful  manufacturing  overseers  are  South  Carolinians,  who 
learned  the  business  here.  We  may  really  regard  ourselves 
as  the  pioneers  in  developing  the  real  character  of  the  poor 
people  of  South  Carolina.     Graniteville  is  truly  the  home  of 
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the  poor  widow  and  helpless  children,  or  for  a  family  brought 
to  ruin  by  a  drunken,*  worthless  father.    Here  they  meet  with 

Erotection,  are  educated  free  of  charge,  and  brought  up  to 
abits  of  industry  under  the  care  of  intelligent  men.  The 
population  of  Graniteville  is  made  up  mainly  from  the  poor 
of  Edgefield,  Barnwell,  and  Lexington  districts.  From  ex- 
treme poverty  and  want,  they  have  become  a  thrifty,  happy, 
and  contented  people.  When  they  were  first  brought  together, 
the  seventy^nine  out  of  a  hundred  grown  girls  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  were  a  by- word  around  the  country;  that 
reproach  has  long  since  been  removed.  We  have  night,  Sun- 
day and  week-day  schools.  Singing-masters,  ndusic-teachers, 
^ritiilg-masters,  and  itinerant  lecturers  all  find  patronage  in 
Graniteville,  where  the  people  can  easily  earn  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  usual  luxuries 
of  country  Ufe.  The  finest  silk  dresses  abound,  and,  in  some 
instances,  pianos  may  be  seen  that  have  been  purchased  with 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  girls.  Our  Savings  Bank  has  8  or 
$9,000  on  deposit  from  the  operatives,  and  whin  our  new  stock 
is  issued  you  will  find  our  operatives  among  the  subscribers. 
Were  our  shares  $100,  instead  of  $500,  very  many  of  them 
would  be  found  among  the  owners  of  Graniteville. 

It  is  by  this  occupation,  and  this  alone,  (at  the  present  day,) 
that  the  poor  people  can  be  made  profitable  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  country  at  large.  When  a  taste  for  manufacturing 
prevails,  and  our  intelligent  capitalists  are  placed  in  situations 
which  will  require  them  to  look  after  such  people,  they  will 
all  be  brought  out  firom  their  cabins  of  poverty,  to  mingle  with 
enlightened  men  in  accelerating  the  spirit  of  progress  of  the 
present  age.  There  will  then  be  no  difl5culty  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  free  school  fund  of  South  CaroHna — ^when  these 
people  are  brought  together  in  villages,  the  difficulty  that  has 

!>uzzled  our  wisest  politicians  will  cease  to  exist.  As  manu- 
iacturers,  they  will  in  a  few  years  become  a  regenerated 
people,  and  do  more  for  our  State  than  all  the  cotton  planters 
nave  yet  done ;  for  the  prevailing  policy  of  the  planter  seems 
to  have  been  to  exhaust  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
view  of  abandoning  the  country. 

The  laborers  of  a  cotton  factory  must  of  necessity  be  drawn 
from  the  poorest  class  of  a  country — ^hardy,  economical  and 
siniple  in  all  their  habits.  With  a  little  attention  to  the  education 
and  moral  training  of  their  children,  and  opportunities  afforded 
for  the  religious  culture  of  such  a  people,  they  maybe  collect- 
ed together  in  villages  isolated  and  away  from  the  corrupting 
influence  of  city  vices,  as  they  are  at  Graniteville,  and  be 
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made  industrious,  intelligent  and  happy,  and  withal  quite  as 
available  in  the  production  of  wealth  to  the  State,  and  in  ad- 
vancing general  prosperity,  as  any  people  on  earth.  Remove 
the  same  class  ot  people  into  cities  to  work  factories,  and  what 
becomes  of  them  ?  The  pay  is  insufficient  for  the  artificial 
wants  of  a  city  life  ;  they  will  be  regarded  by  the  community 
around  them  as  little  better  than  paupers  and  outcasts,  will 
soon  enter  into  the  most  corrupting  dissipation  and  vice,  and 
will  not  remain  such  steady  and  efficient  operatives  as  are 
necessary  to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  manufacturing-  Aside 
Ccom  the  all  absorbing  profits  which  should  be  the  pole  star 
with  those  who  expect  to  thrive  in  any  branch  of  business, 
there  is  a  charity  in  the  matter,  which  will  attract  many  good 
men  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  become  retired  capi- 
talists. 
All  of  you  must  be  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  class  of  peo- 

Ele  I  allude  to.  What  progress  have  they  made  in  the  last 
undred  years  ?  and  what  is  to  be  their  future  condition,  unless 
some  mode  of  employment  be  devised  to  improve  it  ?  A  noble 
race  of  people!  reduced  to  a  condition  but  ^ittle  above  the  wild 
Indian  of  the  forest,  or  the  European  gipsy,  without  education, 
and  in  many  instances  unable  to  procure  the  food  necessary 
to  develop  the  natural  man.  They  seem  to  be  the  only  class 
of  people  in  our  State  who  are  not  aisposed  to  emigrate  to  other 
countries,  while  our  wealthy  and  intelligent  citizens  are  leav- 
ing us  by  scores,  taking  with  them  the  treasures  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  mercantile  thrift,  as  well  as  by  the  growth 
of  cotton  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  If  a  pro- 
per state  of  things  existed  in  South  Carolina,  this  class  of  emi- 
grating southern  capitalists  would  remain,  and  invest  their 
means  in  such  enterprises  as  would  add  to  the  strength  and 
general  welfare  of  the  State.  But  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  well  directed  industry 
often  proves  the  strongest  incitement  to  emigration.  The  thrifty 
planter  has  his  mind  fixed  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  far  west, 
and  only  waits  for  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  capital  to 
make  a  good  settlement,  to  leave  the  land  which  he  has  been 
most  industriously  pushing  to  exhaustion,  for  some  Eldorado 
of  the  west.  The  thrifty  merchant,  when  ready  to  retire  from 
the  toil  and  dangerous  uncertainty  of  a  mercantile  life,  looks 
around  him  in  vain  for  any  employment  for  capital  other  than 
shaving  notes,  or  the  purchase  of  land  and  negroes,  neither  of 
which  may  suit  his  inclination,  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  emigration.     If  the  merchant  or  planter  be 
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Strongly  attached  to  the  soil,  his  capital  will  precede  him  out 
of  the  State,  and  ultimately  he,  or  his  children,  will  follow. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  statistical  table  which  should  set 
forth  the  number  of  valuable  citizens,  and  the  amount  of 
money  and  negro  capital,  which  has  left  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  during  the  last  25  years.  I  think  it  would  be  within 
bounds  to  assume  that  the  planting  capital  withdrawn  within 
that  period  would,  judiciously  appliea,  have  drained  every 
acre  of  swamp  land  in  Soilth  Carolina,  besides  resuscitating 
the  old,  worn  out  land,  and  doubling  the  crops — ^thus  more 
than  quadrupling  -the  productive  power  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  State.  What  a  melancholy  picture  I  But  this  is 
not  all.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  course  of  things 
among  our  mercantile  classes.  We  shall  not  have  to  go 
much  further  back  than  twenty-five  years  to  count  up  twenty- 
five  millions  of  capital  accumulated  in  Charleston,  and  which 
has  left  with  its  enterprising  owners,  who  have  principally 
located  in  northern  cities.  This  sum  would  build  factories 
enough  to  spin  and  weave  every  pound  of  cotton  made  in  the 
State,  besides  making  railroads  to  intersect  every  portion  of 
the   up-country,   giving   business   facilities   to  the  remotest 

Saints.  We  can  cite  a  case  familiar  to  you  all,  a  melancholy 
ustration  of  the  imperceptible  transmission  of  our  capital 
to  other  sections  of  the  country.  I  allude  to  a  gentleman 
recently  deceased,  one  of  our  largest  stockholders,  who  was 
well  known  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  whose  heart 
throbbed  for  the  promotion  of  every  industrial  enterprise  in 
the  State.  The  idea  of  giving  employment  and  education 
to  our  poor  people  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  has 
left  an  enduring  testimony  of  his  philanthropy,  in  a  large 
bequest  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  at  Graniteville. 
He  was  a  ready  contributor  to  the  establishment  of  our  town, 
which,  I  trust,  is  to  be  the  successful  pioneer,  and  the  beacon 
that  may  lead  other  capitalists  safely  into  that  needed  branch 
of  industry.  At  the  decease  of  that  gentleman,  who  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  investment  in  manufacturing  which 
seemed  to  promise  safety,  it  was  found  that  three-fourths  of  a 
million  of  his  capital  was  invested  in  New  York,  and  large 
sums  in  the  far  west,  pushing  forward  enterprises  in  that  new 
country.  We  have  another  living  instance  before  us.  One 
of  our  large  stockholders,  a  gentleman  who,  by  dilligent  in- 
dustry, has  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  South  Carolina,  has  re- 
cently located  permanently  in  New  York,  where  his  capital 
will,  in  all  probability,  soon  follow  him  and  be  lost  to  our 
Slate  forever.  WM.  GREGG,  Pres.  6.  M.  C. 
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SOUTHERN  MAXnFACTUllBS. 
Georgia  has  earned  the  soubriquet  of  the  "Empire  State  of 
the  South."  And  well  does  she  wear  the  honor.  She  was 
the  first  southern  State  that  undertook  the  establishment  of 
manufactures.  It  was  at  a  time  when  cotton  was  extremely 
low,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  planters  of  the  south  pursued 
the  suicidal  policy  of  raising  more  of  the  staple  as  a  remedy 
fin:  the  existing  evil,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  they  were 
endeavoring  to  surmount.  It  was  true  that  a  few  Georgia 
planters  conceived  the  idea  of  directing  a  portion  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  growth,  and  apply  it  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton ;  and  they  reasoned  correctly,  when  they  thought  it 
would  thus  be  more  profitably  employed.  They  commenced 
building  manufaclones  for  themselves,  and  finding  it  a  good 
thing,  have  continued  to  increase  until  the  State  can  now  boast 
of  over  half  a  hundred  cotton  factories  m  the  full  tide  of  success. 
/  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  success  they 
f  have  attained,  we  give  the  following  statement  of  the  condition 
'  of  the  Macon  Manufacturing  Company :  During  the  last  six 
months  its  clear  profits  have  been  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  stock.  It  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  has  accumulated  during  the 
last  sixte'en  months,  over  the  dividends,  a  reserve  fund  of 

*  1  hirty-seven  thousand  dollars.  As  flourishing  as  this  exhibit 
j  ^hows  the  Macon  company  to  be,  it  is  said  that  many  other 
Icompanies  in  the  State  can  make  an  equal  showing. 

^  In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  to  us  most  strange  that  cotton 
manufactories,  so  far  as  the  south  is  concerned,  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  State  of  Georgia.  Are  there  not 
men  of  energy,  enterprise  and  capital  in  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, who  would  like  to  embark  in  such  a  profitable  under- 
taking? Next  to  Georgia,  we  believe  that  Tennessee  can 
boast  of  more  factories  than  any  other  southern  State,  and  yet 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  more.  The  city  of  Memphis  pre- 
sents greater  advantages  for  becoming  a  manufacturing  city 
than  any  other  in  the  entire  southwest.  She  has  every  facility 
close  at  home  and  cheap,  except  coal,  and  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  coal  mine,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  city,  will 

.  obviate  the  difficulties  now  experienced  on  that  score,  so  soon 
as  the  aid  of  machinery  can  oe  brought  to  bear  in  evolving 

•  the  black  treasure  now  snugly  buried  beneath  the  earth. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  then,  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  much  of  the  capital  employed  in  other  channels,  and 
some  not  now  employed  at  all,  will  find  a  manufacturing  field 
in  which  to  operate  ?  Surely  the  immense  advantages  which 
will  result  from  its  being  so  employed  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
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THE  lAirnFACTnBE  of  salt. 

Mr.  Thomassy,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
desirous  of  establishing  a  salt  manufactory  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  Orleans,  published  some  weeks  since  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  nature  of  salt  in  the  Albany  (New  York) 
Evening  Journal.  This  article  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
south,  where  the  greater  power  of  evaporatiori  m  the  air  fully 
compensates  for  the  deficiency  in  the  same  quality  of  the 
water.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  possess  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt — the  same  as  those  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  this  business  has  been  carried  on 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Thomassy  is  of  opinion  that  the 
estabhshment  of  a  manufactory  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to 
be  profitable.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  subjoining  the  com- 
munication to  which  we  have  alluded : 

The  United  States  are  in  the  world,  perhaps,  the  richest 
country  in  salt  springs  and  mineral  salt  ot  every  description; 
and  they,  however,  are  importing,  each  year,  about  twelve 
million  bushels  of  foreign  salt,  and  for  such  importation  pay- 
ing two  or  three  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  United  States  the  State  of  New  York  is  especially 
rich  in  salt  springs  having  twelve,  fifteen  or  eighteen  per  cent, 
of  salt ;  and  still  this  State  imports  annually  two  or  three 
million  bushels  of  foreign  salt  for  the  interior  consumption, 
when  France  and  Italy,  having  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  of 
salt  in  their  sea  water,  are  manufacturing,  with  a  brine  so 
weak,  a  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  a  large  exportation. 

Why  then  are  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  leading 
State  of  New  York,  so  backward  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pros 
duct  of  prime  and  vital  necessity?  I  do  not  now  enter  upoii 
an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this;  but  I  shall  submit  on  this 
matter  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

Everywhere  in  the  south  of  France  the  salt,  made  by  solar 
and^iiatural  evaporation,  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  when 
niade  in  boilers  by  artificial  heat,  and  this  solar  salt  costs,  for 
the  100  kilogramdties  of  232  pounds,  (four  bushels,)  eight  or 
nine  cents.  The  actual  cost  of  salt  to  the  manufacturer  in 
the  SDuth  of  France,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  is  consequently, 
per  each  bushel,  about  two  cents.  This  fact  is  of  public 
notoriety;  and  by  some  new  improvements  in  salt  works, 
which  I  myself  introduced  in  Italy  in  1848,  the  bushel  was 
produced  tor  only  one  and  a  half  cents  from  the  brine  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  which  has  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt. 
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In  Syracuse,  the  greatest  market  of  American  salt,  the  cost 
to  the  manufacturer  per  bushel  is  three  limes  as  much  ;  it  is 
six  or  seven  cents,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  the  brine,  which 
has  eighteen  per  cent,  of  salt.  Why  then  so  incredible  a  dif- 
ference ?  Because,  according  to  the  report  of  Professor  Cook, 
of  1854,  (page  14,)  in  the  present  method  of  manufacture  by 
solar  evaporation  in  Syracuse,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
evaporating  power  is  lost,  whereas,  in  France,  the  whole 
•  power  is  controlled  and  so  used  as  to  proportionally  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  diminishing  it  from  six  or  seven 
cents  to  about  two  cents. 

Now,  the  old  manufacturer,  or  new  enterprising  capitalists, 
have  in  this  question  two  certainties.  The  first  is  a  loss  of 
about  three-quarters  of  the  evaporating  power  in  Syracuse, 
certified,  not  by  me,  but  by  Professor  Cook,  in  his  official 
report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  salt  springs.  The  second 
certainly  is,  that  a  better  method  of  evaporation  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  France,  producing  three 
times  more  salt,  or  the  same  quantity  three  times  cheaper.  It 
is  also  certain  that  the  natural  and  improved  method  of  evapo- 
ration has  always  produced  the  best  salt  for  provisions.  B^^-ing 
then  superior,  by  the  economy  and  by  the  quality  of  its 
products,  this  method  may  be  adopted,  with  immense  profit, 
in  all  American  salt  works,  and  especially  in  the  large  manu- 
&ctures  at  Syracuse. 

The  profits  of  this  improved  method  are  so  sure,  that  it  has 
had  a  triumphant  success,  even  with  sea  water,  on  the  French 
.coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Italian  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  first  sea  water  having  three  or  four  per  cent,  salt,  and  the 
second  only  two  and  a  half.  The  brine  of  Sjrracuse  having 
eighteen  per  cent,  will  give,  consequently,  a  great  deal  more 
facilities  for  the  application  of  the  French  method  and  of  my 
improvements  made  in  Italy ;  and  it  assures  four  or  five  times 
as  much  salt,  and  proportionally  cheaper  than  in  France. 
But,  as  ih  Syracuse,  the  labor  coats  twice  as  much  as  in 
France — ^labor  costing  a  dollar  a  working  day  instead  of  forty 
or  fifty  cents — ^this  increased  cost  will  diminish  a  little  the 
economy  of  the  French  method ;  so  that  this  method  will  be 
not  five  or  four  times  more  profitable  but  only  three  or  two 
times,  and  will  produce  in  Syracuse  the  bushel  of  salt  for  about 
one  cent,  instead  of  six  or  seven  cents  as  now. 

With  a  diminution  of  five  cents  per  bushel,  the  total  saving 
on  the  five  or  six  million  bushels  manufactured  in  Syracuse 
will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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